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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES. 


HOTOGRAPHERS, like other business men, have missed some of their 
chances in the past, but we are now more interested in the golden 
opportunities of the present, and we wish to look at one such 
opportunity, which is at present with us, which is a chance for 

amateurs as well as professionals, and which is being ignored by many. 

The illustrated press has a great and a growing demand for photograms 
for reproduction, and while some few photographers are doing what they can 
to meet the demand, most are ignoring it entirely. Several of those who 
are specially cultivating press-work are making their hundreds a year from 
this source alone, but there are yet numbers of photographers, professional 
and amateur, who might, but who do not, make their few pounds a year from 
the same source., 

We shall not here discuss the means of approaching the press,—that is 
a matter for a later issue—but we are in position to say that hundreds of 
photographers throughout the country who have received personal requests 
for information as to their publishable subjects, are too blind to their own 
interests to even write a letter of reply. In connection with An Index of 
Standard Photograms we have devoted months (now verging upon years) of 
the labor of a special staff to the arranging of information so that editors and 
publishers of illustrated books and journals may know where to find photo- 
graphic pictures of all possible subjects. Тһе photographers who already 
know the value of a press connection have supported the work most heartily, 
and so have some others, but there are many who, after three personal 
letters of request, have not the courtesy to reply in any way. 

From this we judge that similar indifference is shown to the requests of 
editors and others in search of definite subjects ; and if so, the result is not 
far to seek. The editor who cannot obtain what he needs from the local 
photographer will be forced—and is being forced—to employ his own 
photographic staff: and to send his photographers here and there over the 
country, wherever a matter of interest to his readers calls for photographic 
treatment. Photographic departments are being established, press photo- 
graphers are being appointed, and these are not drawn from the ranks of the 
ordinary professionals. А time will come, unless photographers generally 
bestir themselves, when we shall hear bitter complaints of the unreasonable- 
ness of editors and publishers in sending their own men to do work which 
could so well be done by the photographers on the spot. 

A golden opportunity is passing—it is not yet past—and доо may be 
made a red-letter year in the history of professional photography, if the craft 
will awake to co-operate with the illustrated press. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ш (Copyright in the United States of America hy THe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Times Publishing Association.) 

N OUR last issue we wrote a preliminary note on our intention to review 

the claims of Fox Talbot to be regarded as the inventor of photography. 

In doing this we wish, as far as possible, to let the text and dates of 

the original documents tell their own story, merely giving abridgments 

of these where their length is excessive, or abstracts where—-as occurs in one 

ог two cases—only abstracts are available. We shall treat the question in 

two ways:—(1) Treating the various processes and the doings of their 

inventors as matters of history. (2) Tracing the chemical history of the 

photograms produced by these early processes. There is much more to be 

said under the first head than under the second. But before we proceed with 

either, let us give an idea of the state of photographic knowledve before the 

репоа--1514 (when Niépce began his experiments), to 1543 (when Fox 
Talbot perfected calotype). 

The State of Photo-Chemical Knowledge prior to 1814. 

The distinction must be emphasised between photo-chemical discovery 
and photographic discovery. То discover that a substance is sensitive to 
light is one thing: to discover that, by the alteration of a substance in the 
light, the forms of things can be delineated is another. The first is photo- 
chemical: the second is photographic. Of photo-chemical research there was 
much before this century. Fabricius, an alchemist of the middle ages, found 
that silver chloride darkened in the light, and Scheele, Ritter, and others 
extended the knowledge of this and other photo-chemical changes. Schultze 
in 1727 did scarcely more than these when he noticed the sensitiveness to 
light of a mixture of silver nitrate and chalk, and convinced himself of the 
change by attaching stencilled designs to the outside of the bottle in which 
the mixture was exposed to sunlight. Dr. Maria Eder claims for him the 
name of “ЕтВпаег der Photographie," but Dr. Ernst von Meyer, іп his 
“ History of Chemistry," rightly mentions Schultze's work under photo- 
chemistry. In fact, all work up to and including that of Wedgewood and 
Davy in this country (in 1501) and of Charles in France (about 1750), was 
photo-chemical rather than photographic. These last-named experimenters 
occupy a position, it is true, mid-way; for while their work was photographic 
іп aim, they failed to find any means of fixing the image. Their method, 
in brief, was to soak paper or white leather in silver nitrate solution (with or 
Without previous treatment with common salt) and to expose to light under 
an engraving or in the focus of the solar microscope. 

The chemical text-books of the day, t.e., those circulating between 1790 
and 1820, do not neglect the photo-decomposition of various substances. 
Thus Davy’s “Elements of Chemical Philosophy " (London, 1812) speaks of 
“the effects of radiant matter in producing chemical change,” and refers to the 
work of Wollaston and Ritter on silver chloride. Experimenters, therefore, 
had at their disposal a certain small number of facts regarding the action of 
light on chemical substances upon which to base their photographic work. 
The main problem to be solved was how to fix an image when once it was 
obtained. In this connection it 1s curious to note that the property of 
sodium thiosulphate of dissolving silver chloride, which was pointed out by 
Sir John Herschel in 15109,4 and the various thiosulphates of silver, thus 
formed, described with a fullness to which later research has added very 
little, was ignored by photographic experimenters as a means of separating 
darkened from unaltered silver chloride until Herschel himself drew attention 
to it in 1530. 


cio Edinburgh Philosophical Journal," i19, р. 58. 
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The success or otherwise of the three experimenters whose work and 
relations we proceed to consider is to be judged, in a great measure, by their 
production of a photogram which was permanent. This, at any rate, was 
the most difficult part of the problem and one which each solved for himself 
differently. 


The External History of Niepceotype and Daguerreotype. 


These two men, concerned in the development of photography, were as 
dissimilar as can well be. Joseph Nicéphore Niépce, the son of a lawyer, 
was born at Cháàlons-sur-Saóne in 1765. His early education, with his 
brother Claude, was to fit him for the Church, but the Revolution of 1792 
upset his plans, and in that year he changed the vestments of the priest for 
the uniform of a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of the line. He served in the 
campaigns of Sardinia and Italy and, afterwards falling ill, left his regiment 
and went to Nice, where he was nursed back to health by a Madame Romero, 
whose daughter he married in 1794. Іп 1801 he and his wife and his 
brother Claude returned to Chalons, where they had a considerable estate, and 
devoted themselves to mechanical experiments, the partial result of which 
was the Pyrelophore, a mechanically-propelled boat. In 1&11 the progress of 
these inventions determined Claude to leave Chalons, and he settled at Kew, 
near London, maintaining a correspondence with his brother until his death 
іп 1828. In 1814 lithography was successfully exploited in France by its 
discoverer, Senefelder, and two years later we find Niépce experimenting 
in order to find a method of copying the design directly upon the stone. 
This marked the commencement of his photographic work, with which he 
was more or less always occupied until he died, poor and unknown, in 1833. 
No one can read his history without feeling that his long years of patient 
labor ought to have borne better fruit. They would have done so had not 
Niépce himself been so extremely reserved in everything connected with his 
" heliography." The only source of information as to the history of his 
experiments is, as we shall see directly, his letters to his brother Claude and 
others, and frequently in them he hesitates to commit himself to paper. 

Daguerre, on the other hand, was brought up amid the surroundings of 
artists and actors in Paris, and choose the calling of the former. He wasa 
pupil of a then famous scene painter, Degotti, and soon showed himself a 
genius not only in painting scenery but in its arrangement for the production 
of dioramic effects. So successful was he that a theatre, the Diorama, 
seating 3,500 people, was erected for the representation of his masterpieces, 
and the future discoverer of photography became wealthy and famous. One 
example of his skill in producing scenic effects is still to be seen at the little 
church of Bry-sur-Marne. Daguerre introduced behind the altar a huge 
canvas on which he painted a view of the interior of the nave of a 
church so realistically that, as our frontispiece shows, a person standing even 
before the altar might suppose himself in the centre of the church. Daguerre 
was in the habit of using the camera obscura as an aid to scenic design, and 
became fascinated with the idea of “ fixing the camera image." With these 
preliminary accounts of the two men we may retrace our steps to the 
commencement of Niépce's experiments. 

The correspondence relating to Niépce is translated from ** La Verité sur 
l'Invention de la Photographie. Nicéphore Niépce sa vie, ses essais, ses travaux, d'apres 
sa correspondence et autres documents inédits." By Victor Fouque, Chalons-sur- 
Saóne, 1867. This work, which is admittedly written to prove Niépce the 
sole inventor of photography is scarcely impartial, but there seems no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the letters and other documents which were 
published in that year for the first time, after having lain for thirty years 
in a granary at Chálons. 
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Niépce's letters to Claude commence in 1816 and are continued with great 
regularity till the middle of 1317. None, unfortunately, seem to be preserved 
after that date, but the existence of some from Claude to Niépce show that 
the correspondence between the two brothers was still kept up. Thus, on 
December 31st, 1818, Claude wrote :— 

“lam hoping that this new substance which you have obtained from Paris will answer 
your expectations. If it does, you will be very near the solution of the problem. I do not 
quite understand what it is, but 1 think you do well to refrain from naming it." 

Again, on March 17th, 1820, Claude writes, showing that Nicéphore was 
still engaged on the same problem :— 

“How I hope . . . . that the process which you are devising with the dark sensitive 
varnish may succeed." 

In 1822, Niépce made а copy of a portrait of Pius VII., which he gave to 
General Poncet du Maupas, a cousin of his. Du Maupas took it to Paris 
and handed it to M. Alphonse Giroux to be framed. It was on glass and 
was mounted between two other glasses in a copper frame, so that each side 
could be seen. It was the object of much curiosity by visitors to Giroux’ 
shop. Unfortunately Poncet, who used to take the copy about with him, 
let it fall. He returned the frame to Niépce, and it was in 15607, according 
to Fouque (pages 108, 109), in the possession of Isidore Ni¢pce. These facts, 
Fouque states, are confirmed by several members of General Poncet du 
Maupas' family. 

In 1825! two tin plates were made by Niépce, which are still in the 
museum at Chalons. One 15 a landscape; the other a representation ot 
Christ bearing His Cross, the latter being especially sharp. On the back of 
it Isidore Nicpce has written, * ]Heliographic. design, invented by J. N. 
Niépce, 1825." The “Christ,” given by Nicéphore to M. de Champ- Martin, 
the father-in-law of Isidore Niépce, was returned to the latter who presented 
it, and other apparatus of his father's to the museum at Chalons. 

Let us turn aside for a moment from Niépce to a man to whom the early 
photographers owed much. In Paris, in the twenties, an optician, Charles 
Chevalier, kept a shop on the Quai de l'Horloge. Не was a dealer in various 
kinds of camera-obscura, and, indeed, himself published, in 1529, a pamphlet 
in which the construction and use of these instruments is described. ? 

Daguerre used to come to Chevalier for his lenses, and Chevalier used to 
visit Daguerre's studio in the Кие de Crussol. The scene painter would 
often exclaim on the hopes he had of fixing the camera image, and one day 
he announced to Chevalier that he had so succeeded, but he did not show 
Chevalier any results. In 1826 Niépce's father came to Paris and called at 
Chevalier's to get a camera with a meniscus lens. In talking with Chevalier 
he mentioned that his son had obtained pictures in the camera.” — Chevalier 
told Daguerre of this independent experimenter, and the latter at once wrote 
to Niépce saying that he had been pursuing the same research, and asking 
for Niepce’s views on the hopefulness of the quest. Niépce's reply can only 
be gathered by his reference to the matter in a letter to Lemaitre, the 
engraver, a year later. 

In 1826 Niépce engraved on tin a portrait of the Cardinal Georges 
d' Amboise, copied from an engraving by his heliographic process. His 
method will be described later. The plate, so Isidore Niepce stated in 1567, 
was sent to Lemaitre for deeper etching, and many proofs were taken, the 
original plate being given to the museum at Chalons. Fouque states, however, 
that he could not find it at Chàlons, though he had many times seen it at 
Isidore Niépce's house at Givry. 


-------- ——- - --- 


1 1. а Verité, etc., p. 116. 2*" Notice sur l'usage de: + chambres obscure et des chambres claires. 
"Etude sur la vie et les travaux scientifiques de Charles Chevalier, Ingenicur Opticien, par Arthur 
Chev aliet, son fils, Paris, 1562.' 
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“А very curious incident is related in the Etude on Chevalier (p. 142), where Arthur 
Chevalier repeats the following statement made by his father. ‘One day,’ he says, ‘a young 
man came into my shop for а camera-obscura, rather high in price. I am sorry,’ he said, 
‘that my means will not allow me to get a prism instrument, for with it I could, I am sure, 
succeed in fixing the camera image. My scepticism of this statement vanished when he 
showed me several positive prints on paper. They were certainly very imperfect produc- 
tions compared with those of to-day, but very remarkable at that time. When 1 expressed 
myself pleased, he said: ‘Since I cannot myself make the experiments, I will give you the 
material, which I use, for trial; ' anda few days later he brought me a small flask containing 
a brown liquid resembling strong tincture of iodine. I followed the instructions which he 
gave me at the time, but my inexperience in such matters, and the fact that I was occupied 
in microscopic work did not permit of my expending enough care and perseverance on the 
work, so that 1 actually made all the preparations in full daylight! Discouraged by these 
failures I awaited the return of my visitor, but he never came, and all I know of him was 
that he lived in the Rue du Вас." 


(To be continued.) 


ME" 


A NOTABLE BUSINESS. 
P d PROFESSIONAL PuHorocRAPHYy.— VII. 


HE business of Langfier, Ltd., 
is notable amongst the many 
photographic businesses in 
Englandin many ways. We 

purposely and justifiably call it a 

business, for there is no professional 

pride about the head of the firm. 

His pride is in the success with 

which he has solved the great 

business problem of finding the 
thing that many people want, and 
finding the many people who want 
it; and this he has done in two 
distinct directions. In the first 
place, some nine years ago, at a 
time when he had no knowledge 
of photography, Louis Langfier 
opened a studio in Glasgow, close 
to two or three of the best men 
already in that city, and by giving 
special attention to theatrical work 
made, іп a short time, a name and 
connection that might fatrly be 
called national. 
SVENGALI. This was sufficient for a time, 
Theatrical Study by Louis Langher. but Mr. Langfier had his thoughts 
fixed on London and a West End 
connection, and three or four years ago he began to look for suitable 
premises, or for a business which could be bought. The search ended in the 
taking of a place at No. 23a Old Bond Street, where it was necessary to 
almost re-build the upper part to fit it for a photographic business. This 
was done, and some eighteen months ago the place was opened to the public. 
The new studio is approached by handsome hall-ways, a comfortable 
elevator, or passenger lift, and an unusually beautiful pair of reception rooms, 
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which show, in the furnishing, lighting, and decoration with specimens of the 
firm's work, evidence of very good taste. 

The studio itself, of which we give a small illustration, is built in а place 
where most photographers would have refused to attempt to do fine work. 
Surrounded by higher buildings on all sides, the light is from the roof, with a 
little high light from one side, for the glass, which is shown oa the right of 
the studio, does not let in daylight, but simply hides the grimy brick wall 
of the next building. 
The plan of the roof 
adds much to the 
attractiveness of the 
studio, as does the 
large proscenium with 
its curtain which 
crosses the further 
end, and behind, 
which is a stage 
large enough for the 
grouping of a full 
theatrical company. 
Electric light is used 
in two forms: firstly, 
as an ordinary por- 
trait installation of 
the Adamson type, 
and, secondly, as a 
fringe of lights com- 
pletely surrounding 
the front of the stage, 
and enabling any de- 
sired effect of stage 
lighting to be secured. 
The difficulties of the 
studio have been very 
well overcome by Mr. 
Langfier and his staff, 
so that both with day- 
light and artificial 
light they secure 
varied and very sound 
portraiture with the 
same ease and confi- 
dence as if they had 
all the resources of complete light on both sides. 1n the London studio the 
sitters are by no means confined to theatrical celebrities, but many of the 
notabilities of birth, wealth, and fashion are included, and their introduc- 
tion Mr. Langfier owes partly to a piece of generosity, and partly to a 
very bold commercial move. The latter was no less than the taking of one 
of the rooms of the Hotel Cecil, greatest of guest-houses, to convert into a 
studio. This secured sole license to photograph the functions in that great 
hotel, and brought the business into direct daily touch with the crowds of 
distinguished and wealthy people who pass through it. The piece of 
generosity was in taking a leading part in the management of the recent 
great bazaar for the Charing Cross Hospital. That Mr. Langfier's work in 
this connection was very highly appreciated, is shown by the fact of his 
election as a life governor of the hospital. 


- 


A PORTRAIT. 
By Louis Langfcr. 
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The class of work 
is exemplified by the 
two examples we 
reproduce, one a 
theatrical, and the 
other ап ordinary 
portrait study. There 
is none of the mono- 
tony and stiffness of 
“ the ordinary thing " 
about the work in the 
Langfier show-cases ; 
and though Mr. 
Langfier , modestly 
disclaims any right to 
be called an artist, 
there can be no doubt 
that his taste, as 
well as his business 
management, hascon- 
tributed much to the 
success of the con- 
cern. 


LANGFIER'S STUDIO IN OLD BOND STREET. 


же .% 
THE HANDS ІМ PORTRAITURE. 


By Frank M. SUTCLIFFE. 
With illustrations by the Author. 


F a score of photographers were asked to state what was their béte notre, 
in all probability most of them would reply :—the sitters’ hands. The 
more conscientious the photographer is, the more does he study this 
subject. If there is one thing more than another which stamps a 

photographic portrait as a machine made thing, it is the hands. It requires 
much skill and experience on the part of the photographer to dispose of his 
sitters' hands, just as it takes time for the photographer to secure a natural 
expression on their faces. The photographic portraitist of to-day has to 
fight against three principal obstacles :—the nervousness of the sitter; the 
conventional ideas of the sitter: and the shortcomings of his lenses. The 
nervousness of the sitter is too often caused by the want of tact on the part of 
the photographer, or want of tact on the part of the photographers who have 
taken the sitters' portrait before. Children are seldom nervous. Good looking 
people are not so nervous as plain ones: perhaps they are more confident 
that the result will be satisfactory; though it is well known to photographers 
that plain people make the best portraits, but to explain why would take us 
too far away from our subject. 

It is the nervousness of the sitter which makes the hands so difficult to 
deal with. Note the unstudied graceful positions the hands fall into when 
there is no camera in the room, or when the photographer is not near his 
camera. Note how stiff and unnatural they become if the sitter thinks they 
are being noticed: to expose a plate while the sitter is thinking of her hands 
is foolish. Unfortunately the sitters’ mind changes so quickly that, if the 
hands are forgotten one minute, and the photographer is about to expose, the 
chances are that the sitter suddenly wonders whether her dress is right, and 
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the hands are moved to feel whether the shoulders are straight or the buttons 
fast at the back. Then the hands are thought of again, and the artful 
photographer has to beguile her into forgetting them again. If he has not 
time to do this the quickest way out of the difficulty is to put something into 
the hands, a book, a needle, or what not; a piece of 
embroidery or needle-work is invaluable to the photo- 
grapher as with its aid he can find graceful employment 
for his fair sitters' hands (fig. 1). 

Some people, who cannot be classed as nervous, place 
their hands naturally, until attention is drawn to them. 
It 1s, therefore, wise not to speak of the hands to the 
sitter. One well-known dodge is to pretend to take a bust 
portrait while including the hands. Many people if they 
think the photographer is including the hands in a por- 
trait, will exclaim, “ you will not take my hands, they 
come out so big," suiting the action to the word, as they 
put them palm downwards on either knee. Every 
photographer of spirit will take no heed to this exclama- 
tion if he thinks (һе likeness will be improved by including FFEN 
the hands. 

This brings us to the second and third obstacles we have to contend 
with :—The conventional ideas the sitter has about hands, and the short- 
comings of lenses. People think their hands are big in a portrait because 


they have not learned to see properly. They imagine their hands in reality 
are much less than they are. Nine people out of ten will laugh at you if 
you tell them that their hands are as big as their face. That part of the 
press which pretends to tell the most beautiful of God's creations—woman— 
how to make herself yet more beautiful encourages the mistaken idea which 
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people hold with regard to their hands, and in the fashion plates hands, 
withered and shrunken to a degree, are drawn week after week. Women, 
who know no better, fondly imagine that they have such attenuated limbs, 
and express their disappointment when they find the camera is more truthful 
than the fashion plate. We English people pride ourselves on our honesty 
and uprightness, yet we are not really honest, or we should send all those 
editors and publishers who publish such lies about hands and feet week after 
week, to the place which is waiting for all liars. Now that photography 
has taught artists to see correctly they have no excuse that they do not 
know better. 

Few people seem to have noticed the great difference there is in the 
shape and size of hands, and that the hands are quite as characteristic of the 
subject as the face is. The work people do. or leave undone, is expressed by 


their hands. Who has not felt a creepy sensation run down his back as 
he has looked at the fat flabby hands of the over-fed drone; or who has 
not admired the beautiful hands of the artist or musician? The painter’s 
hand is without exception a beautiful hand, and is generally graceful in all 
its movements. The calling of the painter compels the fingers to be strong 
and yet delicate; the principal feature in the hand, the fore-finger, is 
developed in a fine way from incessant work while the most beautiful feature, 
the little finger, becomes well developed, too, from being constantly used as 
a support and rest for the other fingers. Now that people have got rid of 
the foolish idea which possessed them in the early Victorian age, that work 
was undignified, and should be left to common people, and by the greater 
amount of exercise now taken, the hands should be developing and increasing 
in beauty, strength, and size. Painters, too, are seeing the foolishness of 
idealising all hands. In the September number of The Studio, in an article 
by Arthur Bell, on the work of Cecilia Beaux, we read :—'* Artists with 
few exceptions paint the hands of all their models in the same style." 
Vandyke, Reynolds, and Romney are quoted as erring in this respect, while 
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the work of Cecilia Beaux is spoken of highly as showing most careful 
treatment, for, according to Mr. Bell, that artist paints the hands as they are, 
and not as she thinks they ought to be; the hands in one example of a lady, 
holding a black cat on her shoulder, are highly spoken of because “по attempt 
has been made to tone down or idealize their somewhat clumsy character." 
Unless the sitter gives the photographer or painter all the help she can 
with regard to the matter of dress, a successful picture cannot be depended 
on. <All ladies and all photographers know that the hands look more 
conspicious on a dark dress than on a light one, and that they require more 
careful study in the former case. When the hands stand out by contrast from 
their darker surroundings, the lady who wishes her hands to come out large 
should put on a dark dress. However, it is not often that this wish is heard, 
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for the use of short focus lenses has made the hands in very many portraits 
appear too large. lf photographers would only use lenses of two or three 
times the focal length of the diagonal of the plate we should hear no more 
of the exaggeration of the camera and lens, and the reproach that the writer's 
father once made that ** Photography at its best was but the reflection of a 
gutta-percha world in a brass door-handle" would not be cast in its teeth. 
We all know how a brass door-handle exaggerates the end of our nose as 
we look into it; short fo:us lenses do the same in a lesser degree. 

In the case of a three-quarter or full length portrait in dark drapery, we 
find the bands, the only other unclothed part of the body, stand out by 
contrast from the rest, and catch the eye often before the face. Painters 
and engravers have noticed this, and have kept the hands down by lowering 
their tone. The photographer can do this if his sitters will let him, but the 
photographer too often gets sat upon by his customers for attempting to 
make their portraits pictorial; that a photogram should be anything but a 
hard, bare, record of as many thousand little facts as possible, is not 
tolerated by many. Even men who should know better will complain that 
. they had washed their hands and had not been playing with the coals, if the 
photographer, in his excess of artistic zeal, has attempted to lower the tone 
of the too white hands. 

In a photographic portrait we are seldom called on to express anything 
but repose. The fingers are therefore kept near together and are not separated 
as when animation or fear, or greed separates them, but a sensitive person 
will, while speaking, gesticulate with the fingers more than a less sensitive 
one; the sensitive person will appear to speak with every finger, especially 
with the forefinger, the little finger, and the thumb, and it will be noticed 
that the forefinger and the little one will often be in advance of the middle 
and third fingers. Advantage may be taken of this by the photographer; for 
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when these two fingers are in advance, they partly hide the rest, and so 
make the hand appear more expressive (fig. 2). 

As some people seem to be unable to move their necks, but move their 
whole bodies, when they need only move their heads, so some people seem to 
have no use in their wrists. А beautiful hand is always joined to a flexible 
wrist; sometimes if the hand 
appears stiff a request to the 
sitter to bend the wrist a little 
will make it all right (fig. 3). 

` А position for the hands, or 
at any rate for one of them, 
which is eminently useful, is 
when the hand is made to 
support the head; if care is 
taken to show the edge or inside 
of the hand almost any hand 
looks well (fig. 4). The hand 
can be used to support the 
forehead, when the head is bent 
down; or the chin, when the 
head is higher (figs. 5 and 6). 

Some people have beautiful 
thumbs which give a beautiful 
curve from the end of the nail 
to the wrist (fig. 7). Figs. 8 and 9 show how by separating the fingers 
a more graceful effect is formed than would have been the case had a fist 
been made of the fingers. 

Sometimes part of the hand can be hidden in the folds of the dress, and 
any extra width reduced. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but enough has been given to 
show that observation on the part of the photographer is the only thing 
required to pass into oblivion the objection :—** hands come out so large 
always." 


FIG. 9. 
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Lovers of beautiful scenery will be glad to hear that Chas. R. Kowe, long associated 
editorially with Photography, and for many years a student, with the aid of the camera, of 
the scenery of the West, is prepared to lecture, without fee, on the beauties of Devonshire. 
The lecture, which is illustrated by about 100 slides, is being arranged in the interests of 
Devonshire as a holiday resort, and any organisations who wish to avail themselves of Mr. 
Rowe's services should address him at 17, Bedford Circus, Exeter. London societies may 
note that the early part of the New Year will probably be the most convenient time for Mr. 
Rowe to give the lecture in the metropolis. 

The Second Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture was delivered by Major-General 
Waterhouse, Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, on November 14th, A. Haddon 
occupying the chair. Тһе subject was “ Teachings of Daguerreotype," and the lecture 
showed, and illustrated with many examples, that Daguerreotype is a process іп which the 
fundamental phenomena of photography, such as the development of the latent image, the 
production of a visible image, reversal by over-exposure and pressure-images, can be studied 
under the simplest condition, and that experimental research on the process is likely to lead 
to the elucidation of the photo-chemical changes taking place in the more complex 
conditions when gelatine or other colloids enter into the sensitive material. The lecture 
was stocked with the results of General Waterhouse's own experiments and the discussion 
of the results of other experimenters in the field, and as the text will appear in The 
eek adage aie and as further communications are to be made, no useful purpose is 
likely to be fulfilled by our here giving an extract which would necessarily be incomplete. 
At the close of the proceedings, the chairman presented the medal, granted in connection 
with the lecture, to General Waterhouse and to T. R. Dallmeyer, whose contribution on 
Focometry constituted the first Traill- Taylor lecture. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


No. 18.— Тһе Subordination of Parts, and Two 
Pictures by Mrs. E; Tunnicliff. 


We are often asked to criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who aspire to become pictorial 
phetograpners. , We are always prepared to give such а criticism by one of the members of our staff. on the 
ollowing conditions :—(1) Only one or two prints must be sent. (2) They must be mounted. (3) Each must 
have a piece of tissue paper or tracing paper gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to cover the 
front of the print. (4) We reserve the right to cut or damage the print іп any way that seems necessary. (5) 
The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside (for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned 
to sender by simply re-folding the paper. (6) The sender is requested to state whether we may reproduce 
criticism and picture, with or without the artist's name, if we consider them of general interest. (7) Address to 

Constructive Criticism, 
со Тнк Рнотоскам, Lro., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 

UBORDINATION is a most important word to the photographer, and 
involves an idea which cannot be too strongly kept to the front. What- 
ever the subject may be, the smaller should be subordinated to the 
greater, the least interesting to the most interesting. And yet how 
seldom we find this recognised. Dominance is secured by a variety of 
processes, by mere quantity or size, by ** loudness," as that word is applied 
to seeing, strong contrasts, such as black and white, red and green, by 
superior illumination, 
and so on. If the 
strongest dark and the 
strongest light are so 
concentrated and con- 
trasted that one gives 
the other intensity to 
that point the eye is 
taken atonce, whether 
it be to the most or 
the least interesting 
object. If, for in- 
stance, a great staring 
mass of white, in 
the place which light 
andair should occupy, 
is crying aloud, ** I am 
a piece of white paper 
pretending to be a sky," being contrasted with, say, a flat mass of under- 
exposed foliage close by, then, the most interesting and striking ideas 
in your work will be those of white paper, and something altogether unlike 
what the foliage really was, with its projecting and retiring boughs and leafy 
depths and hollows. There may be parts of your production of much greate! 
worth and higher pretensions, but they have been subordinated to inferior 

things. 

So if you are taking a portrait a mass of staring white back-ground should 
not be dominant, especially if contrasted by another large proportion of dark 
in, say, a window curtain. Geometrical patterns in black lines on a nearly 
white ground are lovely enough to their designers, and the more sharply 
angular they are, and the more monotonously alike they are, the better they 
are thought to be; but it will hardly be pretended that they are, or should be 
made to appear more strikingly attractive than the placid thoughtful face of 
an intellectual looking man, or the very pleasant-thought expressing face of a 
comely lady. A common place window is attractive in proportion to the 
attractiveness of what we see from, not in it. Two uprights crossed by one 
horizontal dark bar, and its sections of angles and circles in over, and over 
and over again repetitions are not so wonderful or lovely that the human face 
should be subordinated to them. 
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And now turning to the two specimens of photography from the camera 
of a clever lady photographer which have suggested these comments, I havea 
word to say about lighting the face. Іп many of our photographic “ glass 
rooms " a direct light giving strong shadows is still preferred to one which is 
soft, indirect, and dif- 
fused, although there 
is no doubt that 
the latter gives truer 
modelling to the 
features and forms. 
When the days of 
long exposures were 
ours there was some 
excuse for strong 
lighting, but, as in 
these specimens we 
see far more artistic, 
more pleasing, and 
more truthful like- 
nesses are obtainable 
by using a light which 
equalises the condi- 
tions of exposure, than by using one which so often compels us to lose all the 
delicate gradations of details and modelling in the illuminated parts to 
bring out the shadows. In the specimens here reproduced, the flesh tones 
are admirably secured and the modelling is both artistic and truthful. 


e 


Р — FOR LIGHTING.—No. УШ. 
Dy C. H. REWE 


N THE early issues of The Photogram there appeared several articles in which 
an attempt was made to systematise the lighting of heads in photo- 
graphic studios. These articles were appreciated by younger workers, 
and were helpful to many, but they had to be discontinued because the 

pressure of work in connection with a new magazine was so great that the 
editors could not spare the time to journey to some photographer, such as 
Mr. Byrne of Richmond, or Mr. Gill of Colchester, willing to collaborate with 
them, and there secure a suitable model and arrange with the photographer 
as to the studies required. 

The editors think, however, that the time has come when the idea might 
be again taken up and carried through in such a way as to practically 
embrace all principal styles of lighting. Hence the present article, the first 
of a series, which will, we hope, enable the student to arrive at the lighting 
required to produce any desired effect in any studio. We have made, what 
we think will be an improvement in arranging this series, namely that of 
shewing each lighting with the same model; and in addition to this, each lighting 
is shewn as it was previously, both with the sitter and with the plaster cast 
of the Venus of Milo. The original plan of showing the arrangement of the 
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blinds in the ** Photogram Studio” has again been adopted. Ав will be seen by 
reference to fig. 1 this is a building with glass on both sides and top-light in 
the roof, the sketch shewing the interior looking towards the background 
end. This is an average type of studio, and portraits which can be made іп 
it may be produced in any workable studio of no matter what design. The 
size, though somewhat small is 
amply large enough for bust 
portraits—twenty teet in length 
and twelve in width; the glazed 
portion, which alone 1s shewn in 
fig. 1, being about nine feet long. 
The top-lights are screened by 
opaque blinds, each two feet in 
width, rolling up to the ridge. 
The side has curtains so that 
any part from a narrow vertical 
strip to the whole may be 
opened. The floor is marked 
in 3-ft. squares. When neces- 
sary the camera may be brought 
back behind J, K, L, M. 

The student may make for 
himself a sketch of his own 
studio outside this of the 
* Photogram Studio,” and then veu 
draw lines from the position 
occupied by the sitter in the ** Photogram Studio," through the edges of the 
unscreened window space on roof and sides until these lines touch the glass 
of his own studio. He will then be able to see how to arrange his own blinds 
to correspond with the arrangements given in the various sketches of the 
“ Photogram Studio." 

The studio is shewn with glass on both sides. Generally speaking, 
however, light from one side only must be used ; which side being determined 
by convenience at the moment. The use of 
light from both sides, except in the most 
skilful hands, and for special effects, will only 
produce cross-lighting with its possibilities 
of distortion. Even the use of reflectors is 
attended with much risk, in careless hands 
producing false reflexes іп the eyes. Ifa 
reflector be used,—and they are valuable 
occasionally,—it should be large, of a grey 
color, and kept at a distance from the sitter. 
With modern plates of medium rapidity the 
light may be diffused with papier minerale 
or muslin screens so as to produce delicate 
illumination of the shadows, without any 
undue prolongation of the exposure. АП 
the examples we propose using have been 
produced with top, front, and side lights only, with the very occasional 
aid of such a reflector as has been mentioned. In several cases the front 
top-light extends half way across the studio and thus direct light strikes 
the shadow side of the head, but this is a continuous light, and is 
quite different in its effect from another detached and separate light. opened 
on the opposite side of the studio to that from which the principal light is 
coming. 
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Having premised, then, that essays in lighting must be conducted in a 
studio in which the light -is caused to reach the sitter or cast from one side 
only, and that reflectors will be sparingly used, we may proceed to give a 
little thought to the way in which the light striking the cast, or head, 
illuminates it and gives us modelling and relief. 

Much nonsense has been talked as to the angle or slope of the glass roof 
of the studio; as to this slope throwing the light above the sitter's head, and 
that angle deflecting it on to the ground at his feet. Practically speaking the 
light will come in the same direction to the model no matter what the 
particular slope of the glass roof may be. The area of open glass through 
which light enters the studio, and the quality of that light, whether weak and 
diffused, or strong and direct, are the really important points, and fortunately 
are just those points which the student can modify for himself in any studio, 
granted of course that the studio is not closed in by trees or buildings, and 
that there is a sufficient area of glass in roof and side. 

Light will enter the studio in all directions through any glass from which 
the blind is drawn; just as the one window of a room illuminates all parts of 
that room, not equally, of course, but proportionately to the apparent width of 
the window when viewed from any position. We know how when the sun 
shines into a room with an 
aspect due south, we get first | à с | t 
of all a narrow strip of sun- | 
light through the window, 
which gradually broadens as 


the sun works round to «> 
co us ws 
noon, when the strip is the VK 
full width of the window. AN. EST 
Thus, in fig. 2, a board at NEG G 


A B would receive a patch of 
sunlight only half the width  . 
of the patch which would Fig.5 


appear on the same board 

placed at C D; while an 

object at X receives no direct ( 
sunlight at any time, but 

only reflected light from the 

opposite walls, and other objects within the room. We have taken direct 
sunlight to make our illustration clearer, and although light from a 
northern sky is not nearly so intense or direct, yet it enters a window in 
much the same way, and is capable of much softening by the use of 
translucent media. We all know how the corners on each side of the window 
are the darkest parts of aroom. If however we put up a tissue-paper blind 
the light is diffused, or broken up, and sent in all directions and these dark 
corners are better lighted by this diffused light than they were by the direct 
light through the plain glass. Light enters the studio window in just the 
same way, and we must impress upon ourselves that a studio is nothing more 
than a room with a very large window, so arranged that we can readily 
control the amount and position of light entering, and change the quality „of 
the light we allow to reach the cast or sitter. 

Let us place, then, the cast of the Venus at one end of the studio, and 
closing all the side blinds, open the whole of the top light. How does this 
light strike the cast and with what effect ? In fig 3, let the space from A to E 
represent the open light in the roof of the studio. A ray of hght from A 
strikes the top of the head, the forehead and the nose, but the lower part of 
the face and most of the breast are not illuminated by thisray. В strikes the 
top of the head, the forehead and nose, and, still missing the chin, lights a 
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portion of the breast. C and Dalso reach these points, but in addition, light 
up the chin, while E illuminates almost the whole face, including the mouth 
and most of the upper lip. In viewing the cast so lighted from a position at 
the front (fig. 4). we shall see that the parts which receive rays from all 
points, A, B, C, D, and E form the high-lights, while those parts which 
receive no direct light, as immediately under the nose and chin, are in 
shadow, that is, in the shadow of other parts of the cast. Portions of the cast 
struck by one, two, or three of the ravs form varving degrees of half-tone. 
If now we place over the cast a large muslin head screen, or cover the glass. 
roof with screens of mineral paper, we shall find that the light is refracted, 
or broken up, and that 
the high-lights are 
less brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the 
shadows less strong 
and тоге full of 
detail. The lighting 
is softer and more 
delicate, possibly deli- 
cate even to flatness. 
Brilliancy carried to 
excess becomes 
harshness, with con- 
sequent loss of detail 
and modelling. Deli- 
cacy carried to an 
extreme becomes flat- 
ness and insipidity. 
The thoughtful 
student will by now 
have come to the con- 
clusion that various 
conditions beyond his 
control may alter his 
lighting for him. 
With plain glass he 
may ona Clear bright 
day have а strong, 
brilliant illumination, 
while on a misty day 
with precisely the 
same arrangement of 
blinds he has a softer 
illumination. The 
mist outside his 
studio, and beyond his control forms a natural head screen, so to speak.. 
It follows then that no formule for lighting will prove intalhble, nor enable 
him to produce the effects he requires unless used, as Opie said his colors. 
were,—with brains. There is no “royal road " to lighting, with rubber- 
tyred motor carriages. We can start him on the road with many helpful 
directions, but we cannot carry him : he must walk, and climb the hills, and 
scramble over the boulders himself. 1n other words, we can but. point out 
the way in which certain effects have been produced іп the. ©“ Pnotogram 
Studio," leaving it to each student to find by the method of trial and error 
the amount of softening or modifying he must do in each case, according 
to the atmospheric. conditions then. prevailing ard the physicgncmical. 
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peculiarities of his sitter. The experience gained by much practice will 
gradually enable him to be more and more sure of securing what he sets 
out to obtain. But even the most experienced fail sometimes. 
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INVISIBLE RESIDUAL LIGHT. 
By Gustave LE Bow. 


HE majority of substances affected by light retain the property, sometimes 
for a very great length of time, of emitting obscure radiations com- 
posed occasionally of widely different elements. Niépce de Saint 
Victor long since demonstrated the photographic action of these 

radiations, but their optical properties have not hitherto been studied. It 1s 
with substances which firstly acquire visible phosphorescence that we can 
best study the phenomenon, which, no doubt, is very general of invisible 
residual light. In fact, this last always follows the phosphorescence 
perceptible to the eye. | 

1. DURATION OF EMISSION AND VARIATION OF THE INTENSITY OF Rays 
EMITTED IN Function oF ТімеЕ.-5сгеепв coated with calcium sulphide are 
exposed to the light for some seconds, then placed in a drawer situated in a 
perfectly dark room into which no light has penetrated during the whole of 
the experiments, viz., two years. Twenty-four hours later, when the screens 
have become quite dim, each one of them is placed over a negative, below 
which is a sensitised plate: the following will then be observed :— Three days 
after insolation a very vigorous reproduction of the negative is obtained in 
two hours. After 15 days in 12 hours, after 25 days in 30 hours, after 
6 months in 4o days (at this point the radiations cross a thin plate of 
mica ;8, millimetre but not a plate of glass. After 18 months only very 
vague traces of images are obtained after 60 days. 

The foregoing proves that the residual light given by two seconds’ 
exposure required 18 months to be entirely dissipated. 

2. PROPAGATION IN STRAIGHT LINE AND REFRACTION.—The propagation 
in a straight line and refraction of invisible residual light are demonstrated 
by the following experiment :— 

A statue coated with calcium sulphide, diluted in a varnish, was exposed 
to light for some seconds. Three or four days later, when it had become quite 
dim it was placed before a dark camera in a room into which light has 
never penetrated, focussing having been previously regulated by employing 
a portrait objective with very wide aperture: images were obtained with 
exposures of 8 to 15 days as perfect as though taken in daylight. The shades 
vary as desired by the operator, as they simply depend on the position given 
to the statue during exposure. 

3. PoranRisaTIOoN.— Double refraction, and consequently polarisation, are 
demonstrated by the following experiment :— 

A plate of Iceland spar was placed in the optical system of the objective 
previously employed, and the statue replaced by two glass tubes, in a cross, 
filled with sulphide. Working as before, some days after extinction of the 
sulphide, you obtain on one of the axes of the cross two images partially super- 
posed the intensity of which is one-half that of the part not decomposed, as 
required by theory. | 

4. Composition oF  Емітте» Licut.—The clearness of the images 
obtained in these experiments proves that the index of refraction of the lenses 
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for obscure rays is the same as for visible light. Were it otherwise the 
focussing in ordinary light would not have been accurate for rays with 
different wave lengths, especially with a portrait objective of which the focal 
depth is about nil; but this is only a rough proof. To have the exact 
composition of active rays it would be necessary to disperse them in a. prism 
and photograph them. This experiment is difficult to carry out on account 
of the necessity of employing. to obtain photograms of prismatic specra of 
any clearness, a very fine slit which almost totally absorbs the light. Тһе 
difficulty was surmounted by employing an artificial spectrum composed of 
bands of colored glass fixed on a plate of colorless glass. This spectrum was 
first exposed to ordinary light above a sensitised plate and the image thus 
obtained was, after development, compared with the successive images 
obtained by interposing the same artificial spectrum between the screen ot 
obscure sulphide and the sensitised plates. The images were identical in both 
cases, 1.е., almost nil from red to green and very intense under the blue glass. 

From the preceding experiments we may conclude, first, that there is 
perfect identity between the visible solar light and completely invisible light 
emitted by the substances which have been in the light of day, for an instant. 
Secondly,that this residual luminiscence is preserved fora very long time, but is 
finally entirely dispersed. (Note— This invisible residual light sometimes com- 
plicates results obtained in experiments with metals, and it is requisite to get rid 
of it by a very prolonged incarceration of these metals in the dark before their 
employment. Moreover, there is no analogy between the radiations due to 
the invisible phosphorescence in. question, and the radiations emitted by the 
back of a metal plate, of which only the upper surface has been insolated. 
These metallic radiations which 1 have before studied under the name of 
lumicre noire, never gave me signs of polarisation by any of the various 
methods employed, even after three months’ exposure. It seems probable 
that they constitute a particular form of energy which, as I said, could not be 
light. Тһе de-electrifying action of these radiations 15, as I have also shown, 
one of their characteristic properties.— Comptes Rendus des Séances de l'Académie 
des Sciences. 
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Photographing in the Paris Exhibition.— Amateur and professional photographers 
will be allowed to photograph anvthing in the Paris Exhibition (not, of course, private 
exhibits) on payment of a small sum a certificate will be issued. 


Henry Irving, whose many contributions to our pages, have found eager readers among 
the pictorially-inclined, concluded a ministry of eighteen vears at Belgrave Independent 
Meeting House, Darwen, on November 6th, when fond regrets and good wishes were the 
order of the hour. Mr. Irving, so we learn, has come to London to devote himself to 
photography for the press, and our readers will join with us in welcoming him into a sphere 
where, there is little doubt, he will attain distinction. 


The Word Photogram is not modern. Those who doubt this should call and look at 
a book on our table entitled PAotograms of Everybody's Eastern Tow by S (published by John 
F. Shaw & Co. in 1860), who, on the flv-leaf, emphasises the functions of the words 
" photogram"" and "photograph" in the following exquisite morsel: — 


" PHOTOGRAMS." 


To Photograph's with light to write ; 
A Photogram is writ with light; 

I try to Photograph my views, 

And send for Photograms of news. 


= 


S was stronger on philology than on poetry. 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULE-. 
No. VI.—Lantern Formulae. 
I.—With the aid of the accompanying diagram and a little simple arithmetic only, the 


lanternist will be able to solve for himself the various questions as to sizes, measurements, 
etc., which arise from time to time. 


Screen 


2.—The following abbreviations will be found convenient :— 
The equivalent focal length of lens. 

v. Distance of lens to slide. | 
и. " " Screen. 
a. Diameter of slide picture. 
b. 
m 


T 


ый screen ,, 
. Magnification, t.e., proportion of slide-picture to screen-picture. 
d. Distance from slide to screen (i.e., u plus v). 

3.—All quantities are expressed in inches unless otherwise stated. 

The usual size of a slide is taken to be 3} x 3} inches, and the picture part is assumed to 
Бе 3 inches (each way). The lens distances, и and г, may be assumed to be measured from 
the diaphragm slot or stop. This will be sufficiently correct for most practical purposes. 

4.— Io measure the equivalent focal length (/) of a lens. 

Take anv old negative or slide, and with point of a knife make two short parallel cuts 
through the film two inches apart, each cut being one inch on either side of the centre of 
the slide. Take a long strip of white paper (e.g., the edge of a newspaper), and along it 
make a number of parallel ink lines two inches apart. Insert the slide in a lantern, and 
arrange matters so that the two cuts on this slide exactly coincide, when sharply focussed, 
with two of the ink lines оп the paper strip. We can thus see at a glance what m, the 
magnification, is. Thus, suppose the cuts on the slide (two inches apart) agree with two 
ink lines on the paper, which are 3o inches apart, then the magnification is as 30 to 2, or I5 
times increase. Next with а tape measure, or piece of string, measure the distance d, i.e., 
from slide to screen. Suppose, by way of example, that the two inch space on the slide is 
magnified to 18 inches on the paper strip, then т, the magnification, is 18 to 2, i.e., 9 times. 
And suppose also that d, the distance of slide to screen, is то feet, i.e., 120 inches, the formula 


тха 
Í = из 
meets our case. In words this is: '" Multiply the slide to screen distance (d) bv the 
magnification (m), and divide this by magnification plus one (m+1) multiplied by itself." 
To work out the case just supposed, we get slide to screen distance (120), multiplied by 
magnification (9), i.e., то8о; then we divide this by 9 plus 1 multiplied bv о plus г, i.e., то 
times то or 100. Dividing тобо bv тоо, we get 10:8 inches as the focus f of the lens. It 
will be found more generally convenient to express these relations in the form of fractions 
thus— 


co EEE nog CIO. 2 496420, лоо. i 
f= Gate ey C uim ag t тоту inches. 
5.—Given the length of the room and focus of lens, to find the maximum size of screen 
picture obtainable. 
We assume that the lantern is quite at one end of the room, the screen at the opposite 
end, and that the slide picture is 3x 3 inches. The formula 


- 2(0-n 
Jes 


will give us what we want. This in words is: '' Subtract the lens focus from screen-lens 
distance and multiply by slide diameter, then divide by focus of lens." 
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Example: Suppose the size of slide picture is 3 inches, the focal length of lens is 8 inches, 

and distance of lens to screen to be 24 feet, i.e., 24 x 12 = 255 inches, then 
b= S-A . 3 (288—8) _ 372% _ Mo _ (6c inches = 8 feet 9 inches. 
/ 8 8 8 

6.—Given lens to screen distance, and size of screen picture, to find the focal length of 
lens. 

In this case we are supposed to know и, b and a, and require to find f. The formula 

ахи 
f = a+o 

meets our needs. In words this is: “ Multiply size of slide by lens to screen distance, and 
divide the result by size of slide, plus size of screen picture ' 

For example: Take lens to screen distance to be 12 feet, 144 inches, size of slide 3 
inches, and we require a screen picture 6 feet in diameter. шкын these values. we get : 

_ ахи 3*14 _ 42 об Ве 
f= ач Tene = s 5/76, or зау 5] inches. 

7.—Given focus of lens and size of screen picture, to find where the lantern must be 
placed. 

In this case we know f, b and a, required to find u. The formula 

f (b —a) 
a 

will meet this case. In words this reads: ‘Subtract size of slide from size of screen 
picture, and multiply by focus of lens. Then divide this result by size of slide picture.’ 

Example : Suppose we wish to enlarge a 3 inch slide (a) to be 4 feet, ге. 48 inches /b) 
on the screen, and to use a то inch focus lens (f), where must the lantern be placed ? 
Substituting we have 


u _ f (b—a) _ 10 (48— 3) 10 ¥ 45 350 
а 3 3 Е 
8.—Given focal length of lens and fixed position of lantern and size of screen picture, to 
find what size the slide picture must be. 
Here we are given f, u and b. It is required to find a. The formula 
bxf 
“-/ 
solves our problem. Іп words this is: ** Multiply the size of screen picture by focus of lens, 
and divide this result by the difference between the lens to screen distance and focus of lens." 
For example: The lantern can only stand in a gallery which is 37 feet away from the 
screen. The size of the screen is 8 feet 5 inches, so that our picture must not exceed 8 feet, 
and we possess but one lens of equivalent focus, r2 inches. What will be the maximum size 
of our slide picture? Неге b- 8 feet- 8 x 12 inches; и:-37 feet.- 37 x 12 inches; f- 12 
inches. Substituting we get 


8 + "E 
ШАТТЫ a RET n E eines. 
“-/ 37х12-12 36 3 


150 inches, г.е., 124 feet. 


а = 


Thus any part of the slide exceeding 24 inches in length would not һе available under the 
supposed conditions. 

SoME SIMPLE GAS ESTIMATIONS. — To estimate the quantity of gas left in a cylinder after 
use by pressure gauge only. 

For this calculation we must know three things, viz., the original quantity of gas put 
into the cylinder, the pressure when full, and the pressure after use. Suppose ro cubic feet 
of gas be pumped into a cylinder, and that the pressure gauge now reads 8 atmospheres, ie., 
8 times 15 lbs. per square inch, ie., 120 lbs. pressure. Suppose after using some of the gas 
the pressure gauge now reads 3o Ibs. Kemembering the fundamental rule that for constant 
volume the quantity of a gas varies directly as its pressure, we get a simple rule of three 
statement, viz. :— 


First pressure. First quantity. Second pressure. Second quantity. 
120 lbs. : 10 ft. ES 3o Ibs. Е X. 
or 
oxi 
Ж 22 ee = 24 feet 


To estimate the quantity of gas by observing the weight of cylinder. 

In this case we must know three things: (т) the weight of the cylinder when empty ; 
(2) the weight of a cubic foot of oxygen at normal temperature and pressure ; (3) the present 
weight of cvlinder. 

It will be sufficiently correct, for ordinary purposes, to say that a cubic foot of oxygen, 
at normal temperature and pressure, weighs 625 grains; or still more roughly, that three 
cubic feet of gas weigh four ounces (good measure). Suppose then that a gas bottle or 
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cylinder weighs when empty 7 lbs. 4 ozs., and that when full weighs 7 lbs. t1 ozs.,: d.e., 
the gas contents increase the weight by 7 ounces. We argue thus: 4 ozs. gas are equivalent 
to 3 feet of gas, ог т oz. gas is equivalent to } foot of gas; therefore 7 ozs. are equivalent to 


7*3 = ŽI = 5} feet. 


4 4 
When estimating by weight one must remember that the cylinder when empty and when 


filled must be in the same condition, i.e., have the same screws and fittings attached in each 
case. 


"m. 


A Cylinder Case.—To meet the 
requirements of the railway companies, 
and many of the road carriers, cylinders 
containing compressed gases must be 
placed for the purpose of conveyance 
in a case composed of rope or in a 


wooden box, open at the top, and 
provided with ropes handles at each end. These regulations are, of course, made for the 


protection of the cylinders, so as to avoid accidents, and prevent the lamentable occurences 
we have heard of at different times. 

The simpler of the two cases suggested for an amateur, or for anvone, to make is the 
wooden box, and the following is a description of an improved case suitable for large or small 


і 
| 
| | 


| 


! 
i { 
| 
| 
ММ сенсе.) \ 
A 
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cylinders: Materials. —A. Two pieces of board ў in. by x in. and т in. longer than the cylinder. 
iin. floor board is suitable. B. Two pec of board ў іп. by xin. C. Two pieces of 
board $ іп. by x in. D. Two pieces of rin. hoop iron d. E. Two metal box-handles 
complete with $ in. screws. About three doz. 2 in. No. 6 screws. 2 in. wire nails, and 
some dead black lacquer or paint. x, of course, depends on the size of one's cylinder. 


ce 


Commence by nailing the two pieces (а), one piece (b) and the two pieces (с) together to 
form a box as in Fig. r. See that all is perfectly square and even at the ends, then bore six 
or eight holes with a sprigbit through the bottom into the side pieces and drive a screw into 
each, also screw the end pieces on, next bend the hoop iron in the form shown in Fig. 2, so 
that it will just fit round the box and allow $ in. above the top when the lid is off. A small 
hole must be drilled through each end of the iron, about g in. from the top and in the centre 
from side to side, a screw with a large round head is then passed through the iron to secure 
it to the lid at each end as in Fig. з. The whole should now have a coat of dead black 
lacquer on the outside at least, and then the handles (г, с) screwed on firmly as shown. When 
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the case is to contain a cylinder for conveyance by rail the lid should be left oft, and two or 
three holes should be bored through each side. through which a rope is to be threaded to 
prevent the cylinder from falling out For cylinders under то ft one handle only тау be 
screwed on to the lid instead of the two end ones, though two end ones and one on the hid in 
addition would make the case easier to handle, and the difference in cost is very little, 

A case as described above is. of course, a combination of packing case or travelling 
shield, and carrying case, and as such is most suitable for cylinders of above ro ft. capacity. 

A neat case suitable for carrying small cvlinders bv hand can be made in a similar 
manner, but with top fast on and one end hinged, and a lock and key, or hook and eve fitted 
to fasten the small end door through which the cylinder can be drawn 

A case made in this wav, and placed alongside the lantern with the cylinder drawn out 
just so that the coupling can be screwed on, will hold the small cylinders in position. for use 
far better than wedges, etc. —— FRED W. COOPER. 


A Combined Reflector, Screen, and Background. Іп pictorially photographing 
flowers and prints or, indeed, any other of the numerous subjects with which one has 
commonly to deal. quite apart from what may be termed purely out- loor work. there is often 
a considerable «сину in effecting that harmony and blending of object with background 
which, іп many instances, is essential to the end in view. The reason for this is principally 
the complex and subtle color effects characteristic of subjects such as alluded to and avail- 
able lack of variety in the backgrounds. 1 propose to describe a simple method of 
constructing a series of small backgrounds for such subjects. The apparatus will be found 
equally useful as a screen or reflector for portrait work. For the framework, then, as 


Ld 


FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


represented in Figs. 1 and 2. front and side views respectively, the initial requirement is the 
ring (7). In the present example this is 2 feet 6 inches in diameter and 15 easily obtainable, 
being simply a child's wooden hoop. Of course, the measurements here and subsequently 
given need not be rigidly adhered to by any means, but, if departing therefrom it is 
advisable to work approximately to the proportions laid down. — Every endeavour should be 
made to procure the hoop. and, in fact, all other requisite material, as light in weight as 
possible, or when completed and erected on its stand the apparatus will be © top-heavy,” and 
somewhat unsuitable, unless the objectionable alternatives of emploving counter-weights 1s 
adopted. With reasonable care. however, this will ba obviated. Diametrically across the 
hoop or ring, as at (d) 15 attached a piece of dry yellow deal about 4 inches wide by barely 
$ an inch in thickness when planed, its ends, of course, having first been cut to an arc, the 
radius of which, equals that of the ring inside, Four 14 inch screws (two at each end). will 
serve to secure these two portions firmly together, and the whole mav then be subjected toa 
thorough rubbing down with glass paper. For reasons hereafter obvious, the ring must be 
rendered as smooth and free from splinters as circumstances will permit. 

The baseboard (b) is a piece of wood, preferably mahogany, б inches square by f of an 
inch thick. In the centre of one side, after all edzes and corners have been smoothed and 
rounded, a tripod-screw socket should be fitted flush with the surtace and secured in the 
ordinary manner. 

It is next necessary to procure the following detailed parts from a gasfitter or iron ware 
dealer, who, at the time of purchase, should be requested to do the slizht amount of screw- 
thread cutting on the ends of the tubing—the work of a very few minutes with proper tools: 
One piece of 14 inch brass gas-pipe. 6 inches long, screwed outside both ends; one piece of 
13-inch brass gas-pipe, 12 inches long. screwed as before; one brass double-swivel piece 
screwed for 3-inch pipe; two brass ceiling or wall plates also screwed for -inch pipe Take 
one of the wall plates and with 3 inch screws fasten it to the centre of the baseboard the 
reverse side to that upon which the tripod-screw socket was placed. To this plate (f) screw 
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the 6 inch length of pipe (/) and to the upper end of that the swivel (s) taking care in so doing 
to have its axis horizontal. Now, to the centre of the board previously affixed across the 
ring. screw the remaining wall plate (f) and, lastly, make connection thence to the swivel (s) 
with the 12 inch length of pipe (/. Screw up all joints tightly and the framework is 
finished. 

The means of erection resorted to, as will probably have been gathered from the drawings, 
is an ordinary tripod-stand, a thumb-screw holding the apparatus thereon, exactly as in the 
case of a camera. Should this tripod arrangement not be convenient, other methods of 
erecting the framework to a desired height will, doubtless, suggest themselves. 

As regards the choice of textile fabric to be used for backgrounds, more especially, of 
course, in relation to color, graduation, and design, for I presume that no painting is to be after- 
wards done, it will. perhaps, be best to say nothing in any way approaching dogmatism, 
as it is a matter rather for individual consideration. In fact, it presents ап excellent field for 
the exercise of one's artistic ability and originality. Each piece of material selected must 
be cut circular, about roinches more in diameter than the frame and around its edge a fairly 
wide hem must be made through which to draw a length (in this instance about two vards) 
of strong elastic. When inserted in the hem and its ends joined, the elastic will contract the 
circle of fabric into a bag-like form, its mouth. asit were, being just snapped over the ring 
from front to back to make all ready for use. Obviously the operation of replacing one such 
background by another is simple and rapid enough. If desired a piece of tape may be 
substituted for the elastic, in which case, clearly, it must be drawn tight and secured when 
the material is іл situ оп the frame. 

As a reflector, I beheve the apparatus will prove itself particularly useful since both 
the directions and actinic intensity of the light reflected can be rezulated, of course, below 
that of the primary, at will. according to the color of the fabric placed on the frame, and 
the angle at which the latter is set.! Practically, too, the same may be said ofitas ascreen, its 
use as such being sufficiently evident to need no further explanation.—D. W. Gawyn, 
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Топа Шу in Lantern Slides: — 
In reference to the article on this 
subject, which appeared in our Novem- 
ber (1899) issue, John Beeby writes to 
sav that the secret of securing the 
register of the two plates is to place the 
lantern matt between the two, when the auxiliary negative image is being printed. 


The Dover Photographic Society committed suicide on November 7th. 

A Dark Room, for the accommodation of several workers, has been fitted up by the 
Glasgow Y.M.C.A., at 100 Bothwell Street. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society's Exhibition opens on February roth, 1920. 
Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, roa George Street, Edinburgh. 

Eccles Photographers have formed a society under the presidency of E. Johnson, 
and with Dr. J. Morris, F.C.S., Boardman Street, as secretary. 

The Leonids that failed to put in an appearance on November 15th, may, so the 
astronomers now say, be visible about the same time in November of this year. 

Hackney Photographic Exhibition showed a strong members' section, and the 
arrangement and organisation of the show evidenced taste and hard work on the part of 
the Secretary, W. Selfe. 

The Philadelphia Salon was held from October 22nd to November roth and 
attracted manv of the best British and French photographers besides leading Americans. 
We hope to give criticism of the pictures by Joseph T. Keilev in our next issue. 

At the Society of Arts, forthcoming papers of photographic interest аге:-" Diflrac- 
tion Process of Color Photography," by R. W. Wood; " Photography of Color" (tour 
lectures), Бу E. Sanger Shepherd; “Тһе Phenomena of Phosphorescence," juvenile 
lectures, by Herbert Jackson. 

The International Congress of Photography at the Paris Exhibition will open on 

uly 23rd for six days, and the names of the committee responsible for the arrangements 
include the most distinguished French photographers. А circular giving particulars of the 
conference will be sent by the Secretary, S. Pector, from g Rue Lincoln, l'aris. 

The Photographic Times is now edited by J. C. Abel who is, we believe a relative of 
Sir Frederick Abel, and who is making his occupancy of the editorial chair evident. Не 
has been responsible for 7 he Photo Era, an exceedingly successful magazine of comparatively 
recent establishment, and we fully expect that his conduct of the Tunes will raise that 
journal even above the high position it has already attained. 
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A Bogus Process.—^ correspondent informs us that a man was recently visiting 
amateur and professional photographers in the East End of London offering for 10/- а 
restrainer which did not ‘reduce the gelatine” (whatever that тау be) like alkaline bromides. 
It proved to be merely yellow prussiate of potash which the vendor described as 
* ferrocyanide of kalium.” 


The Cardiff Free Library has been presented by Samuel Gardiner, B.A., of Harrow, 
with a set of photograms illustrating. the history of Gothic Architecture іп England, 
specially arranged for reference, and proof of the value of gifts of this kind is the fact that 
the collection has been in constant use by students and others The collection will also be 
used for teaching purposes. А series of photograms of European Architecture, lent by Miss 
Metford has also been on view. 


The Modei Engineers аге an active lot of workers, and their society in London, 
might well be taken as a pattern by тапу a photographic society. Its first conversazione 
provided a magnificent entertainment and exhibition, and attracted а large audience which 
well filled the suite of entertainment rooms at the Memorial Hall, Farrinydon Street 
Whoever wishes to become “handy with his hands" should find much help in such а 
society; which owes much of its success to the support of Percival Marshall and his journal, 
The Model Engineer. 


Lenses of longer focus have been constantly recommended during the past few years 
by The American Amateur Photographer, which is now turning its attention to a crusade in 
favor of orthochromatic plates. [It is indeed wonderful that. the value of color-correct 
rendering should be so generally ignored: a fact which particularly struck us when judging 
the photographic section of the “One & АП” flower show at the Crystal Palace. There, 
жен ЖЕКЕ and amateurs alike with a few notable exceptions, seemed ignorant of the 
existence of orthochromatic possibilities, and probably were not at all disturbed by their 
false rendering of colors. The Bible statement is very true, in photography as in other 
fields, that ‘eves have they, and see not." 


A X 


The Life and Work of Peter 
Graham, RA, is the subject of the 
special ‘Xmas Number of The Art Journal. 
l'eter Graham's work is of value to the 
landscape and seascape photographer to 
an extent which is true of the work of 
few other painters, and this publication, 
with its wealth of illustration will show 
the photographer many things which he 
may well attempt, with others which he 
must hopelessly admire as beyond the limited possibilities of the camera. 

The Art Portfolio.—No. 8, of W. B. Jobson's monthly quartette of photogravures 
includes Rosa Bonheur's ** Horse Fair "апа Frank Holl's ** Hush." 


Radiography in War Time is written on by Dr. Hall.Edwards in the British. Medical 
Journal in which the difficulty of transport is shown to be negligible. 


Fredk. H. Evans, whose architectural work is known to all, will shortly issue a series 
of cathedral pictures in photogravure printed on Japanese silk tissue. 


‘‘Cinematograms,’’ as The British Journal points out, is a word used in the catalogue 
of Waller & Co., Aberdeen We are s rry they could not make it " Rinetograms," 


Yet Another Magazine which will largely depend upon photography and half-tone is 


The Profitable Farm and Garden, weekly, one penny, published at 145-9 Aldersgate Street, 
London, Е.С. 


A Sea Bath is very bad for " art" printing paper, as is evidenced by our copy of The 
Inland Printer for November. It evidently got somewhat soaked in the mails, and arrived 
with its pages painfully stuck together. This is one of the dangers partially avoided by the 
use of the paper adopted for Phetograms of the Year, 1899, as compared with that used in 
previous years' issues of the annual. 


Photograms of Piants and Flowers.— Artists. designers, and others in search of 
truthful records of plant and flower forms may like to know of this series made by 
Henry Irving, in association, at its inception, with the late Gleeson White. It includes 
some eighty specimens of wild or garden plants photographed with special reference to the 
characterisation of form and structure, habit of growth and texture. Full particulars will 


be found in a pamphlet obtainable from Mr. Irving, с/о Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, 18 Berners 
Street, London, W. 
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Photograms by Moonlight.—The examples which appeared in our February (1899) 
issue attracted the attention of W. van der Velden, of Sydney, N.S.W., who responds to our 
invitation by sending us several prints of similar subjects. Three of these, which we 
reproduce, evidence the extent to which printing influences the truthfulness or otherwise of 
photograms taken by moonlight. All three prints are from the same negative, which was 
taken on an Ilford Chromatic backed plate with a lens working at //8, an exposure of forty 
minutes being given. The moon was at her full, high in the sky but occasionally obscured 
by clouds. ‘Over the city hung a dense haze, probably of smoke and dust. The outline of 
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the prominent buildings against the sky was not visible. The face of the Post-office clock 
{about the centre of the photogram) could be seen through the haze, but nothing could be 
made of the outline of the tower itself.” Our correspondent says that in the case of prints 
т and 2 effort was made to get out as much detail as p: ssible, with the result that 
like veri di oxi Jena taken by moonlight an effect indistinguishable from a daylight picture 
is obtained, save for the anachronism of the light along the shore. The three prints serve 
as a useful object lesson which those who essay this class of subject will do well to note. 
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‘The International Annual.'' (\nthony & Co, New York ). The volume for 1500 
contains many articles from which the beginner will learn useful les« ns and gather helpful 
hints There is a profusion of half-tone illustrat ns and the usual c lection of formulae 
and tables, which is alwavs expected in а vear-bock Price, 2s. 


' Mounting and Framing Pictures,’’ bv Paul N Hasluck. price 1/-, post free 1:2. 
(London: Cassell & Co. Ltd) Опе ot the very excellent series of ^ Work” handbooks : 
written bv the editor of that series, and cf the magazine with which they are connected, 
this book is practical. workmantke. concise and vet exphoit 1H deals exhaustively with its 
subject from almost every pc ssible point of view. and has a wealth of diagrams in illustration. 


““ Colchester and District ''——e-pecially the district. has L ng been a fruitful field for 
pictorially-inclined photegraphers, ard fer that reason the illustrated. booklet. issued bv 
Clarkson & Wilsen, of Colchester, under the above title should be seen by holiday makers 
before deciding that momentcous question—" Where to go“ They. will find between its 
pages many ph tograms of much photographed places cn the Essex side of the Thames 
estuary. Price, т/-. 

“Our Rarer British Breeding Birds '' is another book from the pen of Richard 
Kearton and the camera of his brother, and is quite in heeping with what one would expect 
from the authors of © With Nature and a Camera © The text is written obviously by one 
who is at home in his subject. and the illustrations аге pertect ex unples of the application 
of photography to the р: rtraval of nature scenes Readers who want to give а welcome 
present to any nature-loving friend cannct do better than chocse this bock (Cassell and 
Co. 716.) 


a 

‘“‘L’Eclairage а Incandescence.'' (Georges Carré and С Naud, 3 Кие Racine, 
Paris) Although not a directly photographic book, the above treatise оп incandescent 
lighting by P. Truchet claims notice by reascn of the growing imp rtance of artificial 
lighting to photographers. Strictly speaking all light from flames is “incandescent,” but 
the present volume treats. of c urse. of the various models of «mantle burners fed with 
coal oil, or water gas, alci h lor petroleum vap rs and even acetvlene The various tvpes 
of lamps and the methods of byhting are fully illustrated and described and the conditions 
for efficient working explained. 

““ Photographische Physik.’ (R Ed Liesegang, Dusseldcrf; Price. 2-) Тһе 
physics of photographic processes has received. far less treatment. at the hands ot 
experimenters and writers alike than the chemistry, and Dr. Liesegang’s br chure, which 
confines itself mainly to a consideraticn of the physical properties of gelatine films, silver 
images, toned images, etc, in their relations to practical photographic work, is a step 
towards the exploration of a fied in. which photography may expect to find much aid to 
progress. 


“Die Chemischen Vorgange in der Photographie.’ (Wilhelm Knapp. Halle ) 
A series of six lectures bv Dr R Luther, dealing with the chemical processes underlying 
photography in a manner the lucidity of which is not attained by sacrificing the accuracy 
of the statements asis toooften the case. Throughout Dr Luther t. lows the true method 
of expesition, beginning with familiar things and finding in them analogies to new and 
strange phenomena, and no doubt in thorough deep-thinking Germany, they proved very 
popular with the ~ Damen und Herren " to whom they were addressed Professor Ostwald, 
in the preface, insists on the imp rtance of uniting theory to practice. 


“Тһе Perfect Negative,’’ by Rev F € Lambert. (Hazell. Watson & Viney, Ltd : 
Price, 1-) This is an eminently practical book on the subject of those тапу processes 
which follow the development of the negative from fixing to drying Within the compass 
of two hundred pages practically everything that is likely to be useful іп connection with 
washing, testing for thiosulphate. tanning and clearing, removal of stains, intensification 
and reducticn, is critically considered, illustrated in manv instances, and very completely 
supplemented by formula. Just the book to have on a shelf in one's dark-room. 


Platinotype Processes (No. 7 of The Photo-Mimiature, Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd, London, 
E.C.), a very complete and practical little manual on the technique as distinguished from 
the manutacture or pictorial use—of  platinotvpe papers, and giving also the methids of 
toning with platinum salts. It gives clear and concise instructions tor working. hot-bath, 
cold-bath and print-out papers in reference throughcut t» the papers of these kinds on the 

market All the practical processes of development for warm and cold tenes are mentioned, 
with formula, as well as after-processes of toning and intensification. Price, od 


Three Reprints of papers presented to the conference of the French Photographic 
Societv of 1899 have been published by Gautier-Villars «Со “La Metrophotographie,” 
by Colonel A. Laussedat (2f. 75¢), is а fairly complete treatise on the application of 
photography to the survey cf land and buildings Pierre Puiseus, of the Paris Observatory, 
writes a detailed description of recent improvements in the meth ds of and apparatus for 
celestial photography, including the photography of stars, and of the sun and moon. "La 
Photocellographie," by С. Balagny (1f. 25c). is a short treatise оп modified. collotype. 
suitable for work on a small scale, somewhat similar to the autocopyist process. 
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' La Photographie Animee, '' by Boleslas Matuszewski, is not a technical bcok, but 
rather a prophecy or prevision of many purposes for which the author believes that 
kinetography will be used. He holds that in teaching it will supersede all descriptions and 
diagrams for illustrating technical processes, and such things as surgical demonstrations. 
Commercial travellers, who sclic't orders for machinery (including such things as motor 
cars and bicycles), will carry round kinetographic illustrations of their various machines in 
actual work. In home life. ordinary portraiture is to be superseded by living pictures, and 
in many other departments Mr. Matuszewski sees great openings for kinetography His 
manifesto consists of 88 large pages, and is published by Neizette et Cie, 8 Campagne- 
Premiére, Paris, but no price appears to be given. We understand that it is Mr. 
Matuszewskis intention to establish a pericdical devoted to the working out of the 
kinetograph future which he predicts. 


'* Telephotography.’’—A book by Т.К. Dallmever on a subject upon which he is 
pre-eminently qualified to speak is sure of acceptance at the hands of photographers even if 
the publisher (William Heinemann) had not made it the sumptucus volume it is. Mr. 
Dallmever clears the ground bv first explaining the formation of images by pinholes and by 
negative and positive lenses, after which he deals with the production of enlarged images by 
a combination of a positive and negative svstem—the principle of the telephotographic lens. 
The subject 15 handled mathematically—but not too mathematically—throughout, whilst the 
chapter on the applications of the telephoto lens is before all things practical, and includes 
a sermon on perspective in photographv, besides showing the advantages of the telephoto- 
graphic method in hand camera work, astronomical, architectural, geological, and other 
special branches of photography. Many full page illustrations not only demonstrate fully 
the author's meaning but add decidedly to the appearance of the work. 


“Annuaire General et International de la Photographie.” (Vion, Nourrit 
and Co., Paris. Price, 4 francs). The eighth issue of this annual is bulkier than the 
bulkiest of its English contempories and suffers more acutely than they from that irritating 
feature, the interleaved advertisement. It claims recognition as a record of pure and applied 
photography, and while an immense amount of information is recorded the handling of the 
year's doings and progress ishardly so complete and so concise as in German and British works 
of the same character. The sections deal with the applications of photography to astronomv, 
physics, and kinetography, the optics, chemistry and other theory of photography, and with 
practical processes of negative making and printing. Тһе most exhaustive section seems to 
be that devoted to new apparatus and materials which is lavishly illustrated and is well 
worth the study of manufacturers and others on this side of the Channel. Formula, lists 
of journals, of French and other photographic societies, and of dealers and manufacturers 
are largely responsible for the unweildly proportions of the volume. Comparatively few 
pages are set apart for literary or practical articles, but there are a phenomenal number 
of illustrations сп plates and in the text from photograms by leading French photographers 
of the new school. Admirers of Demachy, Puyo, Lebégue, Crusat will find many 
products of the cameras of these workers whose pictures are as wellknown in England as 
in France. 


' Photography 'Xmas Number ’’ (ПІНе, Sons & Sturmey, Ltd., 1/-) is an elegantly 
printed and tastefully bound volume of some seventy pages, between the covers of which 
are collected most of the photograms, and criticisms thereof, which have appeared week 
by week in our contemporary during the past year There are, in addition, brief biographies 
of editorial contributors to Photography, that of Frank М. Sutcliffe being autobiography. 
Among one or two other articles. there is one on making 'Xmas cards, in conjunction with 
which an extensive series of black and white designs for reproduction in 'Xmas card form is 
given on supplemental pages. We cannot speak too highly of the printing of the text and 
the illustrations, whilst the arrangement of the two is made so that picture and criticism 
can be consulted at the same moment. 5 


The British Journal Almanac, 1900.— There is no annual which gives so much 
information on technical photography as the evergreen volume trom the office of The British 
Journal of Photography. Whai its bulk will be in a few years we hesitate to predict, but the 
contour of the present volume approximates to that ofa cube. In the portion devoted to 
contributed articles, we meet with such well-known names as С H. Bothamley, W. J. 
Croall, E. W. Foxlee, William Gamble, Chapman]ones, J. McIntosh, C. Welborne Piper, 
F. M. Sutcliffe, Alfred Watkins, to name only a few at random. | As it has done during the 
last year or two, the almanac records the developing formula of plates and papers, the chief 
advances in photography during the year, the latest novelties in apparatus, and a host of 
practical notes and suggestions gathered, with discreticn, from all sources. The 
frontispiece, a print on Wellington € Ward's platino-bromide paper, from a negative by 
Н. Walter Barnett, scarcely, perhaps, does justice either to the artist or the paper. With 
1.500 pages of matter, much of which is advertisement, but none the less valuable for 
reference on that account—the price remains the same :— Paper covers, 1/-; cloth, 1/6. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. 


a FLU ERR 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


New Businesses and Changesof Address... Мс. 
Mathey & Crahb, Bloomfield Street, London, E.C., have 
opened as photographic dealers. 

The Monroe Camera Co., from 20ld Street, to 42 Goswell 
Road, London, Е.С. 

Eustace Photographic Co.. Ltd. -A company formed to 
carry on the business of G. H. Eustace, Griimisby, Lincoln- 
shire. Capital: £1,000. 

Busch Lenses were awarded a silver medal at 
Stuttgart Photographic Exhibition. 


Peak, Ғгеап & Co. ofter to lend, and pay postage, on 
a set of four advertisement slides. 


Glacier Ruby Fabric.—WVe shall review this on the 
conclusion of tests which are in progress. 


Newtom & Co., have drawn up a tclegraph code for 
the use of their patrons in ordering slides. 


The Monroe Camera Co. have acquirad the sole 
agency for the productions of the Kosy Camera Co. 


More War Slides аге announced by Newton & Co., 
Fleet Street, E.C. ; Riley Brothers, Ltd., Bradford. 


"Imperishable Plants.—The wish of the working 
classes to be photographed оп baronial terraces and 
beneath waving palinscan be indulged by the photographers 


(who cater for this type of patrom who will expend a little 
in the inperishable palms, etc, sold by Ostman & Co., 
132-134 Commercial Road. London, k. The one tured 15 
selected from a great variety. 
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““ Тһе Absent-Miaded Beggar.’’— Riley Bros., Brad- 
ford. are supplying a set of slides illustrating this patriotic 
ballad. 

The Omaiscope is a kind of parlour kinetograph. the 
pictures being enlarged not by projection but by inspection 


through a magnifying lens. The address of the company 
selling it is 15 Abchurch Lane, Е.С. 


The Photochrom Co., Ltd., Cheapside, London. 
E.C., stock a great variety of most tasteful frames, one of 


which we show, Thev make acceptable presents. and 
professional photographers and frame-makers might well 
emulate the style and finish in which they are supplied. 


The Specialty of V. and R. Speaight, Regent Street, 
W. viz. a photogram іп Xmas card form, last vear (159) 
took the form of a primrose vellow booklet tied with mauve 
ribbon and proved imninensely popular. 


A Lantern Manual is «old by Riley Brothers, Ltd.. 
Bradford (price 3d), which, while *ssued in the interests of 
business, gives over sixty pages of sound practical advice 
on lantern and kinetograph management, formula, etc. 


The Britannia Works Co., Ltd. —The report on last 
vear's working recommends a dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary capital, and а bonus to the 
workers, and yet leaves a good balance to pass to the 
reserve fund. 


Cadett & Neall, who. until they recently introduced a 
printing-out. paper, have confined themselves to plate- 
mahing will shortly place upon the market a platinum and 
a bromide paper, for which, if they are as good as the 
other productions of the firm, there is sure to be a large 
demand. 


** Scoli ** Glue (Colloid, Lid., 121 West George Street, 
Glasgow), is a semini liquid. glue which is free from acidity 
and dries rapidly. The makers state that it will keep in- 
definitely, [t seems very suitable бог mounting purposes 
as well as for repa ring odds and ends. Sold in. bottles at 
бі. and r;-. 


M.Q. Transparency Developer (Griffin & Sons, Ltd) 
is intended primarily for the development of “Сама” 
plates but we have also found it a clean and quick solution 
for developing other brands. The very convenient form 
in which it is sent out ready for solution will appeal to busy 
people. Price 4d. per tube making 4 ounces x black-tone 
or 12 ounces of warin-tone developer) or tg per box of six. 


The Develobox. British Agent. (С. Lamirault, м 
Upper Bedford Place WoC.) is а portable dark room, 
which has met, we are informed, with much success ап 
Pars. Ttis a collapsible chamber, of triangular section 
when open, a novel teatere being the insertion of a pair of 
tmavnihers by which the progress of development can be 
minutelys watched. I iseonstructed for use indoors or out, 
and is provided with a developing dish. in which, by means 
of à specially devised cover, the plate can be perfectly prose 
tected trom ішін whilst the hands are removed, Price, 
£5 bos. 
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Wallis Shutters.—The combination of two apertures 
of different width in one roller blind is, we think, new. 
This is what is done in this shutter from Wallis Bres., of 
Kettering, the speeds of which, so we learn, can thereby 
be made to cover a range from m to 44s of a second. The 
adjustments for securing this alteration are not unneces- 
sarily complicated and the bulk of the shutter is very little 
increased. Those who aspire to do high speed “ instan- 
taneous" work may be glad to have a shutter combined 
with one suitable with ordinary work. Messrs. Wallis also 
make a shutter which, by a «pecial arrangement of the 
third, gives more exposure to foreground than to sky. 


Artificial Light for Portraiture.—The Platinoty 
Co., are shortly introducing a lamp for portraiture, the 
invention of H. M. Smith. The illuminant is magnesium 
burnt in oxygen, and the arrangement for combustion 
consists of a tubu- 
lated bottle in the 
neck of which is 
fixed a bung carry- 

two brass 

rods, to the ends 
of which platinum 
wires, B and C, 
are attached. A 
strip of magne- 
sium ribbon is 
fixed, by a screw 
to a short centra 
rod, its lower end, 
which is tipped 
with a fragment 
of touch - paper, 
being in contact 
with the wires. 
On the circuit of 
a battery, the ter- 
minals of which 
are connected to 
the screws shown 
in the figure, being 
completed, the 
magnesium is inr 
ted; this method 
working very sure- 
Т and being at 
e disposal of the 
operator behind the camera. The chamber is fixed ona 
stand some 6 feet high at the base of which is an oxygen 
reservoir from which the gas is supplied to the combustion 
chamber through the tube on the left, the latter being 
automatically replenished after each combustion. The 
water in the bottle is merely to wash the deposit of 
magnesia off the sides. The diffusion of the extremely 
concentrated light is obtained as in fig. 2. The lamp 
(L) is half surrounded by a reflector (К), and the light 
reflected on to a screen bon: which it is again reflected 
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upon the sitter at S, a reflecting screen (R) preventing any 
heavy shadows. At a demonstration of the installation 
held at the premises of the Platinotype Co. on November 
27th, several exceedingly well lighted and fully exposed 
portraits were obtained on moderately rapid plates, the 
expenditure of magnesium being about 5 inches. and of 
oxygen about rågth of a cubic foot. The apparatus is of 
simple construction and the price is, we understand, likely 


to be about £5. 
The Royal Plate (Cadett & Neall, Ltd.).—The method 


packed in fours film to film (in the smaller sizes the film of 
each pair is left unbroken) in waxed paper, and the little 
packet secured with two india-rubber E This, to 
enable tourists to repack in the original boxes, the bands. 
keeping the plates from rubbing together. Then the four 
packets, wrapped in brown papers. go into the innermost 
of three cases. After an actual trial in the camera we find 
the plates quie rapid enough for hand camera exposures 
in winter. They have a plentiful coating of emulsion, and 
respond readily to changes in the developer, great 
opacity with freedom from fog being easily obtainable. The- 
plates are made of rapidity about 100 H. & D., and sell at 
the popular shilling for quarter-plate prices. 


SIRE Ne Paper.—(Otto Scholzig 31 Binfield Road, 
Clapham, S.W.) posse ses the distinctive hiur of giving, 
when toned in a combined bath weak in gold, a rich sienna 
tone. This it does, as our trial showed, with great regu- 
larity of action. It tones also in the usual baths, but the 
following is recommended for the sienna tone: — 


Goldchloride - - - - - I grain. 
Hypo - - - - - - 3 ounces. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide - - 3 drachms. 
Water - - - - - - 16 ounces. 


Before toning, the prints are first soaked for three minutes. 
in one per cent. solution of potass carbonate and them 
washed in two changes of water. For certain effects, where: 
it is desired to secure a warm tone with certainty and ease, 
this paper will prove very acceptable. The prices are on 
the basis of 36 }-plate pieces per shilling packet. 


A Kinetograph íor use with any standard magic 
lantern, the base of which does not project beyond the 
front tube, is sold by W. Butcher Ж Son, at £6 65. It is. 
made in walnut, and the driving wheel сап be removed for 
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packing by means of a thumb screw. Movements for 
centering and focussing are provided, and altogether the 
instrument seems to be one which possessers of a good 
optical lantern will be likely to appreciate. 


Goerz Anastigmats, Series Ila.—The lenses of this 
series are sent out as: (1) symmetrical doublets working at 
f/5.5, and covering a flat field subtending an angle of 70° то. 
75°, with entire freedom from astigmatism; (2) single 
combinations working at 
fiir. Each combination con- 
sists of five components 
with but one reflecting sur- 
face, with the result, so it 
is claimed, of remarkable 
brilliancy of image. The 
following particulars of the 
No.o will give an idea of 
the capacity of the lenses: 
Focal жез 8 4} ins.; circle 
of illumination, 74 ins. dia- 
meter; plate covered at )6.5. 31x 41 ins.; at ИЛ ЫЛА 


of packing first of all must be commended. The plates аге іпз.; focal length of single combination, S ins. ; platecovered. 
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at full aperture, 64 х 4] ins.; with «mall stop. 94 « 7] ins., 
price £10 155. А set of three single combinations is also 
supplied giving focal lengths from 7 to 16 ins., and covering, 
at full aperture, plates from quarter sizeto 12x 10, London 
ofhce, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus. 


Wellcome's Photographic Diary and Exposure 
Record is а dainty and useful pocket book such as every 
photographer needs. Beside the part dealt g with tbe use 
of the ©“ Tabloid " chemicals of Burroughs, Wellcome А Co.. 
there is much space compactly stocked with just those 
facts, such as permits 
(о photograph, plate 
specds, etc., which are 
dithcult to find when 
one is іп а hurry. 
The diary and ex. 
posure аге conveni- 
ently arranged, апа 
there is а memoran- 
dum tablet trom which 
pencil marks сап be 
erased with a damp 
cloth. Altogether one of the handiest pocket. booke a 
photographer can have, and good value for one shilling. 
We reproduce four illustrations which show how to make 
upa“ Tabloid " developer: they are typical of the “ nice” 
xet-up of the book. 


Acid-proof Varnish.— The sesto which this excellent 
preparation can be put, other than for varnishing negatives, 
are pointedly putin the latest circular from the makers, the 
Vanguard Manufactur- 
ing Company. It forins 
a cold varnish for lan- 
tern slides which is 
perfectly colorless. Ap- 
plied to bromide prints 
or opals it forms an 
invisible protectingsur- 
face from which dust 
and dirt can be re- 
moved by washing. 
Any paper can be con- 
verted into a carbon 
transfer paper by mere- 
ly soaking in the var- 
nish for a few minntes, 
and drying: flexible 
supports for double 
transfer сап be made 
Бу similarly treating 
smooth paper, afterwards apphing the usual waxing 
solution. It lends itself to making combination lantern 
slides; any parts, not. purposely protected by the varnish, 
can be wiped out with a powerful reducer. As a backing 
for prints, squecgeed to glass бог glazing, it answers 
admirably when prefaced by a coating of thin. gelatine 
solution, and. lastly, it protects metallic surfaces from 
atmospheric influences. 


Gaslight-Developing Plates, having within the past 
few months found the saine degree of favor accorded to 
papers of similar kind, К. W. Thomas & Со. set about 
placing such a plate upon the 
market, but before doing so 
found that the Thomas lantern 
plate which they have made for 
many vears past could be 
manipulated іп weak waslight 
quite safely, trom filleg the 
frame to the end of develop- 
ment. At their request we have 
made a few shdes in this wav, 
the results. of which quite 
justify the title “ gaslieht- 
developing," We used a No. 5 
gas burner for exposure, giving 
about 20 secords ай 12 ins. 
distance. The lamp was placed 
on the right of the bench, and 
a piece of cardboard fixed so as to cast the latter into 
shadow, At three feet from the burner in a most com- 
fortable light. we found we could develop tor reasonable 
times five minutes or so— without producing the slightest 
fog, and this without covering the dish or in апу way 
shielding the plate. This, of course. is a more severe 
test than is bkely to occur іп general work, where one 
would naturally cover the dish or, better, add a пе 
caramel solution to the developer, a coloring matter which 
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effectively shields the plate from actinic light. and is 
perfectly inocuous іп the developer. Personally we find 
t easier to hit off the density of the plate by. examina- 
tion in direct. yellow: light, but to many the question of a 
dark.rootn 1$ so serious. that they. will be glad to be able 
to use a hitherto favorite plate in greater comtort. 


Тһе ''Luvex '* Lantern is the latest piece of 
apparatus from the firm of R. & J. Beck, Cornhill, London, 
BRC. 1t is designed with а view to portability and 
absolute simplicity of construction, but. after. а caretul 
cxamination of the instrument we сап say that it will be 
found to answer practically every purpose demanded 
from lanterns of elaborate construction. Тһе stage is open 
sufhciently to enable small apparatus to be displayed wh lse 
the space between condenser and objective is so enclosed 
as to prevent light escaping into the room, The lens screws 
on to the inside of the front for packing whilst the iron 
body comes over the whole. Тһе lantern therefore is 
most portable, packing into a box 12» 5 х SN inches, It is 
adapted for incandescent gas өгіз supthed at shght extra 
cost, with an extremely ingenious птер jet of which we 
shall sav more in our. next issue. A vers portable screen- 
frame goes with the lantern. This is some 4 ft. in diameter 
and can be set up in a few seconds. The screen is supplied 
opaque; or transparent, for use with the lantern behind 
it. Although the pricesare low £3 18s 6d for the lantern 
and тоб for the screen and frame both apparatuses are 
well made and ought to do much to popularise the lantern 
for every purpose. 


The Sun's position at апу hour of any dav, in the pase 
or future, can always be tound by means ot ©“ The Landscape 
Photographer's Companion." The same little card will 
enable anyone to fi nes compass position of ans buir'diny or 
other object without a compass and, therefore; make it саху 
to fix the exact. tine when an object will be illuminated in 
any given direction. The most usetul set of cards eight of 
them ever published for landscape and general workers, 
To be had. grans, from the othħhce of Lhe Photoyram, on 
receipt of penny stamp to cover postage. Two stamps will 
enable you to have а set for a friend, (1) 


Cataloeues, Price Lists, and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets. Nodak. Ltd.. 43 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., general 
price list of cameras, etc, ete, 

Newton & Со. 3 Fleet Street, F.C., comprehensive 
catalogue of lantern slides and apparatus. 

Fabriques Parisinnes Rountesan Clarion, 57 bis, Rue de 
Montrenil, Paris. Tistof POP. and һеһоттарһіс papers. 

Thomas Illingworth € Co., Willesden Junction; N.W., 
"Unix " mounts. 

L Gaumont & Co., 25 Cecil Court, London, W.C., 
Lumiere-E.lge kinetograph filins and " Deineny " Chrono- 
Projector. 

E Merck, 16 Jewry Street, 
chemicals. 


London, E.C., Merck's 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


HE flotation of a great company to take over the bulk of the camera- 
manufacturing concerns of Rochester, N.Y. (with others in Chicago 
and New York) is a most important sign of the times. Following so 
closely upon the combine which bought up the print-out paper 

businesses, with a capital of £1,000,000 ($5,000,000), it will probably firstly 
strike most interested persons from the point of view of the growth of the 
** Trust " system; for the organisation of all the firms in a given business 
into one concern is the perfect and logical climax of the ** Trust." 

Like all other human institutions, trusts are neither unmixed blessings nor 
unmixed curses. Their avowed object is to curtail expenses by decreasing 
managerial staffs, etc., so that each amalgamation of this kind means the 
discharge of a number of clerks, foremen, travellers (or “ drummers ”) a 
decrease of custom for the catalogue and stationery printers, and a decrease 
of advertising support for the magazines and newspapers hitherto used by 
the firms joining the combination. Inthe case in point a saving equal to 
three per cent. on the capital is expected from printing and advertising 
economies alone. 

The benefit from these economies is divided amongst (a) the shareholders, 
(b) the remaining employes, (c) the agents for and dealers in the manufactured 
goods and (d) the public. The proportions of this division depend upon 
many things. If the concern is strong enough to fully dominate the trade, 
and to crush out or buy up all opposition, the benefit will mostly go to the 
shareholders and directors, the employés will be lucky if their wages are not 
decreased, the dealers will have reason to be thankful if they retain their 
margins of discounts, and the public, if they do not find increased prices, 
may be sure that they will not see the decrease which would be natural under 
continued competition. The security for an all-round sharing of the benefits 
of economies lies in an appreciable, though perhaps not a keen competition, 
and there is every reason to expect that such competition will be maintained 
in the camera-making business, though probably it will not (for some years, 
at any rate) be on recklessly price-cutting lines. 

The Rochester amalgamation is interesting to Britons and Americans 
as an important milestone on the road of international competition. The 
Americans have developed new business methods in the construction and in 
the sale of light, ingenious and cheap cameras; and have made a successful 
revolution similar to that in the watch-making trade whereby America and 
Lancashire have destroyed the old Swiss svstem. It cannot be denied that 
in total (cash) sales of cameras, Britain, which had an enormous lead a few 


years ago, now takes second place; or that America is still increasing its 
lead. Though large quantities of American cameras have lately been sold 
all over the world, these quantities, relative to those sold in the American 
home markets, are mere trifles ; and without doubt, one object of the new com- 
bination is to push for export trade. With the great organisation of Kodak, Ltd., 
as sole agents there can be no question as to success in this direction: 
and those who are interested in recovering for Britain that pre-eminence 
for quantity of output which she so well maintains for quality of work, must 
now or never take decisive action. For a thoroughly well-equipped factory 
on American lines, and with the management of the best men in the trade, 
there is a chance of successful and perhaps even friendly rivalry with the 
American concern. Failing this, we may surely expect that in a few years 
the great American factories will go into the making of what are now con- 
sidered and so highly appreciated as British. patterns,—in which case, по 
prophet is needed to forecast certain results. 

A third question raised by this flotation, taken in conjunction with the 
opening season and with certain facts known to those in the inner lite of 
e trade, is a question whether the photographic companies’ boom 

has fairly begun. We have recently had big flotations, — Kodak, £ 1,600,000 ; 
Ilford, £380,000; Secco, £100,000; General Aristo Co., / 1,000,000 and 
now Rochester, £700,000; as well as several big things in the photo- 
mechanical way (e.g., Carl Hentschel, Ltd. ; Wharf. Litho, Ltd., etc.), and 
it is a more or less open secret that several other big and little things are in 
active preparation. The uncertainties of the war in South Africa may cause 
a year's postponement in some of the attempts to float, but if not, the next 
twelve months will see the launching of many syndicates and companies 
based upon photography or appealing to photographers. Some of these 
are good, genuine businesses, well managed, steadily or rapidly developing, 
and are to be offered at honest prices, giving the investors a. reasonable cer- 
tainty of fair returns and a good chance of excellent profits. Вет, there are 
others. We have personal knowledge of one or two weak, uncertain concerns, 
trying to arrange a passable show of figures and expectations, with the 
possibility that they may be able to obtain public support and capital on the 
strength cf a general “ boom ” in photographic industrials. AND, we have 
personal knowledge of more than one scheme of the speculative. kind, with 
just a bare chance of success, and more than one based on invalid patents 
for useless processes, which have an absolute certainty of failure. 

The worst of these last- mentioned schemes is that the promoters are not 
fraudulent (only ignorant and enthusiastic); and that certain statements 
which they believe to be true are very captivating to the lay mind. Probably 
photographers themselves will ва ег little by these companies; but it behoves 
everyone in the craft to do what 15 in his power to protect the public. This 
is particularly the duty of those engaged in the photo-material business and 
especially of those holding shares in photographic limited companies, for 
nothing can be more disastrous to a craft than a great boom of investment, 
followed by the inevitable slump. The cycle trade gives а recent and 
striking example :—a few good companies at reasonable price, followed by 
good companies at unreasonable price, bad companies at unreasonable price, 
absolute frauds, enormous competition and strain, with, finally, slump, and 
irretrievable disaster to all but the strongest firms. 

The warning of the general public must be left to the financial and general 
press, and to the army of professional and amateur photographers throughout 
the country, whose opinions may be considered more or less ** expert " as 
regards the teclinical side, at any rate, of a prospectus. And since photo- 
graphers are so numerous and well known, there is no excuse for anyone 
investing in a scheme without asking for a photographer's opinion. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Copyright in the United States of America by THE 
Рнотоскарніс Times Publishing Association.) 


(Continued from page 7.) 


HE partnership between Niépce and Daguerre took place in December, 
1829. The circumstances leading to it were as follows :—In a letter 
to Lemaitre, dated February 2nd, 1827, Niépce says: 


“Го you know one of the inventors of the diorama, М. Daguerre. My reason 
for asking is this: This gentlemen, having been informed (how, I don't know) of the object of 
my researches, wrote me in January of last year to inform me that for some time past he has 
been engaged:on the same problem, and asking me if I had been more fortunate than 
himself. If we may believe him, he has already obtained astonishing results. Yet he begs 
me to tell him if I think it possible. I must sav that such incoherent ideas.surprised me. 
I was extremely reserved and discreet in my reply, though I wrote him straightforwardly 
and courteously, in order to encourage him to write again. I have received a second letter 
from him only to-day, i.c., after more than a year, and he only writes now to know if I am 
still here, and to beg me to send him a print, as he doubts whether it ts possible to entirely 
reproduce shadows by this process of engraving for which reason his own experiments 
have been made in another direction, aiming at a perfect result rather than at many copies. 
Iam on the road to perfection, and shall cut short communications of this kind by a some- 
what curt reply, as many of them would weary and annoy me. Kindly say if you know 
M. Daguerre personally, and, if so, what you think of him.” 


To which Lemaitre answered that he knew Daguerre as a skilled painter, 
and that he had lately been busy with the camera-obscura. 

On the same date, February 2nd, on which he wrote the letter to Lemaitre 
which we have quoted, Niépce wrote thus to Daguerre :— 


“I have received your letter of January 25th. For four months I have done nothing, 
as it has been the bad season, but I have distinctly improved my process for engraving on 
metal, though, as the results have not yet given me sufficiently correct copies, І cannot 
gratify the wishes you express. This I certainly must regret more for mvself than for vou, 
since your process is quite different and promises a degree of superiority which engraving 
cannot approach, but this does not prevent me from wishing you every success.” 


Daguerre's later advances are referred to in Niépce's further letter to 
Lemaitre (April 3rd 1827):— 
“ I forgot to tell you in my last letter that M. Daguerre has written to me, sending me a 


little drawing made in sepia and finished by his process. . . . that it is difficult to say 
how much is the result of the process only." 


In return, Niépce sent Daguerre an engraved tin-plate from which he had 
carefully removed the whole of the varnish. Writing, June 4th, 1827, he 
says :— 


‘You will receive, almost at the same time as this letter, a box containing a plate of tin 
engraved by my heliographic process, together with a print from the same, which is very 
uid and much too feeble. You will see that I must ask your indulgence; and though I 

ave at last decided to send you this, it is only in response to your wish. T believe, however, 
that a process of this kind is not to be despised, since I have been able, though completely 
ignorant of drawing and engraving, to obtain a like result. I beg you to give me vour 
opinion of it. The result is not even recent : it was made last spring. Since then 1 have 
been busy in other directions.” 


In August 1827, Niépce m" that his brother Claude was seriously ill 
and he therefore set out for England. He passed through Paris and naturally 
met with Daguerre. Thus, in letters to his son Isidore, dated 2nd and 4th of 
September, 1827, Niépce says :— 


Ng M. Daguerre persists in believing that I am more advanced than himself in 
the researches which interest us. At any rate his process and mine are quite different, 


M. Daguerre has been successful in fixing some of the colored ravs of the spectrum. 
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Не has already succeeded in combining three and is working to unite the remaining four. 
But the difficulties which he encounters increase in proportion to the modifications which 
this substance must undergo in order to retain manv colors at the same time. i 


On reaching England Nicpce found his brother ill in body and mind. He 
remained with him at Kew for some weeks where he made the acquaintance 
of Francis Bauer, a Fellow of the Roval Society, at whose suggestion he 
drew up a paper on his heliographic work for the Royal Society. It did not, 
however, disclose the method adopted by Niépce and was therefore not 
accepted by the Society, though, as Bauer pointed out in The Literary Gazette 
in 1539, it remained. several weeks in the hands of Fellows of the Society 
and was accompanied by several specimens. This paper which is dated 
December &th, 1827, was never published until M. Fouque inserted it in his 
book La Verité etc., from which we now quote it. 


“ NOTE ON SOME RESULTS OBTAINED SPONTANEOUSLY BY THE ACTION OF LIGHT. 


The experiments which I have the honor to present are the first results of mv long researches 
on fixing the images of objects by the action of light, and of reproducing them by means of 
engraving processes. 1 was occupied with these researches, when a recent circumstance 
ид ы а, my departure for England. Hence І have been prevented from continuing 
them and from arriving at better results 1 therefore desire that my results should be 
regarded not so much as works of art as means thereto At the same time, I may claim 
indulgence for my work, which will be the more readily granted when it is remembered that 
it is the first step into an entirely new field No doubt mv framed designs made on tin are 
too feeble. This defect arises mainly from the fact that the lights do not sufficiently 
contrast with the shadows, resulting from the metallic reflection. It would be easy to 
remedy this by giving more whiteness and lustre to the parts representing the eflects of 
light, and by receiving the impressions of this fluid on a silver plate well-polished and 
browned | For then the contrast. between the white and the black would be more 
pronounced, and this last color, rendered more intense by some chemical reagent, would 
lose the brilliant reflection which strikes the eves with a sense of incongruity. 

My attempts at engraving still leave much to be desired іп point. of purity of 
reproduction and depth of “са and І was only persuaded to present them in order to 
record this important discovery and the possibility of improving ıt. The obstacles which 
I have had to surmount are less those of the process than the insufficiency of my own 
resources іп an art to which Гат a stranger. It may be noted that this process can һе 
applied to copper as well as tin... I have also made many successtul attempts on stone, and 
I can well believe that glass would be perhaps suitable. After the completion of the process 
the engraved portions would be slightly blackened and the plate laid on white paper when 
a vigorous Image would result 

“М. Daguerre, painter of the Diorama, of Paris, has advised me not to neglect this 
method of application which, while it would not have the advantage of rapid А 
of the copies, may be regarded as extremely suitable for rendering all the details of nature. 

Among the principal means of improving the process, optics must be placed first. I 
have hitherto been deprived of this aid in one or two attempts at direct pictures іп the 
camera. It is, however, only bv means of perfect apparatus that опе can expect to obtain a 
faithful image from nature, and fix it faithfully. 

“I regret that | cannot explain other points of improvement more directly connected 
with my discovery, and therefore more worthy of note; but I shall not refer to these, 
especially as this explanation is not absolutely necessary for the possibility of an expression 
of opinion on the subject to which it relates. 

“I have set myself to the solution of a problem which is of considerable importance in 
the arts of drawing and engraving. H I have not vet been enabled to realise the results 
necessary to its full and complete solution, I have at least indicated those which, at the 
present stage of my researches, can do much to bring about this result, although thev may 
be secondary. Н will be understood that the chief dithculty was іп the essential of 
the process, and this difficulty being overcome leads me to believe that I shall be able to 
produce much better results when 1 have at my disposal facilities which up to now I have 
not had. 

I will say nothing of the advantages which my process offers in the several applications 
of which it is capable. I will merely mention it as having sufficient novelty of its own to 
recommend it to the attention of the curious. 

I wish to formally declare that 1 am the author of this discovery, that I have confided 
the secret to no one, and that this is the first occasion on which I have publicly referred 
to it. NICEPHORE NIEPCE.’ 


Niépce was equally unsuccessful in getting the plates which he had 
handed to M. Aiton shown to the King at Windsor. Не returned to France 
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in January, 1828, and his brother died early the next month, an event which 
put a stop to Niépce’s heliographic work for some months. But in August, 
1828, he wrote to Lemaitre to say that he was reaching the end he had had 
in view ; that he was then working direct from nature with one of Wollaston’s 
cameras. Оп October 4th, 1829, he writes to Lemaitre as follows :— 


“ When I was in Paris, and even since my return, М. Daguerre has expressed the desire 
to know more of my heliographic researches. I am, therefore, sending him an attempt on a 
silver plate of a landscape taken in the camera. As I anticipate that it will interest you if 
only for its novelty. and whatever its defects, I beg you to give me your cpinion. You will 
notice that the landscape is very unsuitable for the process, as the objects are lighted from 
behind, or at any rate very obliquely during a part of the time, producing, naturally, a harsh 
appearance. But you will see from the fidelity with which some details are rendered what 
the results would be under other circumstances.” 
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REV. J. B. READE. 


WILLIAM HENRY FOX TALBOT, 


Lemaitre, who on receipt of this letter visited Daguerre, replied as 
follows :— 


". . . Опе criticism I will pass in which I concur with M. Daguerre. It is that the 
two sides of the house, which are in reality opposite and parallel, are in your reproduction 
similarly lighted. Even though the objects are lighted from behind or obliquelv, two 
opposite and parallel walls cannot be similarly lighted. We have attributed this to the 
long exposure, during which the sun changes its position." 


In a letter to Lemaitre (October 25th, 1329), we find Niépce beginning to 
favor the idea of a partnership with Daguerre. 


"You are under the impression that my plate* is engraved. It is not. It is only 
blackened, without using acid, by a process, my own unskilfulness in the use of which has 
given me little success, the black depositing on the least pronounced parts of the print. 


* This refers to the silver plate mentioned in the previous letter. 
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Hence I have been obliged to remove it as well as 1 could. with very soft linen Му object 
was to obtain all the gradations of black and white on this silver plate, and I think that 
with greater care and skill I shall be able to make good use of this process. You were right 
in attributing one of its most striking defects to the long exposure. Unfortunately it is 
impossible to avoid this. . . . In order to obtain success, the exposure must be short. 
t.e., the image must be sharp and brilliant. For this, a camera as perfect as M. Daguerre's 
is necessary, and without it I fear that I shall be only partly successful 

I am, therefore, anxious to reply to his proposals, and to invite him to co-operate with 
me in the perfection of my heliographic processes, and to share in the benefits which will 
spring from our complete success | have told him that by making the same offer to 
vourself I should like to find an additional guarantee of success in the utilisation of vour 
good talents.” 

To this Lemaitre replied that Daguerre had greatly improved the camera 
and mode of using it, and that no one could better co-operate with 
him in the development of һеПортарһу. Daguerre, һе said, did not favor 
the idea of working for an engraving process, but was anxious for Niépce to 
devote himself to the perfection of the process apart from this. 


( To be continued.) 
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V PICTORIAL SHORTHAND. 
By W. Тномаѕ, F.R.P.S. 


UsT as when listening to some important address, we often desire to jot 
down those parts which strike us as of more than ordinary importance, 
so when visiting some exhibition of pictures, or passing, it may be, on 
our daily walks, we see combinations of line and mass, it would be a 

pleasure to have some rough and ready record of for future reference, either 
simply as reminders of pleasant themes, or lessons from the study of which 
we may hope to derive 
benefit. | Under such 
circumstances we often 
feel regret that owing 
to being without a 
camera we cannot pre- 
serve more than a 
memory sketch. 

It is on such oc- 
casions pencil and paper 
prove their usefulness, 
but unless some degree 
of skill in their employ- 
ment has been attained, 
it is to be feared that 
the slight memorandum 
can prove but of little Fic. 1. 
real benefit: what is 
necessary, being that not onlv main outlines shall be indicated, but the 
general schemes of light and shade shown. For such as may be unable 
from want of practice to do more than the roughest suggestion, I am 
acquainted. with no more useful mediuin to work on as a base, than the 
Сорпа “© mezzotone " paper, sold by George Rowney & Co. : it is obtainable 
in several degrees of darkness, from very pale-grey to one of full, rich 
deep tint, useful for stormy or night scenes. 
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For general purposes I have found the palest most useful; the sheets 
may be obtained in sizes measuring up to 30 x 22 inches, the price being from 
3d.to 15. per sheet, according to size, and if desired it could doubtless be made 
up in blocks, similar to those sold for water-color sketching, or in book 
forms. In the ordinary way I should imagine a block would be most 
convenient, nor need it be large: about half-plate size should be quite big 
enough for the purpose of jotting down such notes as are needed. 

The rapidity with which this may be done, even by unskilled draughts- 
manship, may be gathered from the two illustrations, the first of which took 
inside one minute to produce, while the second was finished in five minutes, the 
difference between the two simply being that in the latter one, shadows have 
been marked with a piece of black chalk, and a comparison of the two will 
show how little shadow is needed to convey sufficiently a suggestion of the 
composition. 

The idea of the paper is to provide the half-tone, in form of grey tint 
spread evenly over the whole sheet. This tint may be wiped out by a piece 
of bread, india-rubber, or such like means: if only slight pressure be 
used, the surface is 
but slightly disturbed, 
strong rubbing, clean- 
ing it away entirely, 
leaving exposed the 
white paper, and form- 
ing high-light at once: 
our first illustration re- 
presenting it in this 
stage. А few dark 
markings with black 
crayon are sufficient to 
finish it. 

The only imple- 
ments required beyond 
the paper, are a bit of 
rubber—or better still, 
two pieces, one hard, 
the other soft, the latter being more effective for rubbing out all but the 
highest lights, which may be done more quickly by the hard rubber—and a 
black crayon, or lithographic chalk, which is not so liable to smudge. 

The tint does not rub off to any extent, unless some slight friction is 
used, so that these sketches may be kept in a book, portfolio, or loose in 
some drawer, without injury, but if of any importance, they may be rendered 
quite safe by fixing them either by spraying the front,or painting the back with 
fixing solution. This may be bought of any artists' dealer at about one shilling 
per bottle, holding, perhaps, two or three ounces of solution, or you may 
make quite a quantity for a few coppers, by dissolving one ounce of white 
shellac, in seven ounces of methylated spirits; you should be careful to get 
the white shellac, for the ordinary kind is far too yellow, and transforms 
your drawing into quite a decided brown, and not always pleasant in color. 

For making shorthand notes of fleeting effects, or reminders of pictures 
seen, no other means will approach this Copnall's paper in the rapidity with 
which the work may be done, or the amount of suggestion it is possible to 
obtain in a given time, and to such as may be desirous of some such 
assistance in their note-making I would say— Try it for yourself. 
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THE FEET IN PORTRAITURE. 
4 By Frank M. SUTCLIFFE. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


HE difficulties which beset the photographer in taking feet are not so 
great as those which trouble him when dealing with the hands. Inthe 
first place, no matter how much the sitter thinks about his or her feet 
these members do not fidget about like the hands, and seldom require 

much consideration on the part of the photographer. Only when the foot 
of the nearer leg, as in position 6, comes too near the camera, when a full 
length picture is being made, do the feet become troublesome ? A man with 
long legs is much easier to make a full length picture of than one who 
resembles Sancho Panga in spite of the fact that the latter may have 
“ beautiful little feet." 

The same precaution about the use of short focus lenses must be taken 
when photographing the feet as when taking the hands, and the same insane 
idea about small hands being more beautiful than large ones applies also to 
feet. Now that women have taken to outdoor exercise they are finding out 
that tennis and cycling, and hockey in tight shoes handicaps them. 

Photography has to answer for many absurd attitudes, but the one 

shown in fig. 1 is about the worst which has been perpetrated. This 
position is found rarely 
in ancient Greek stat- 


ues and bas-reliefs, N 
but when it does oc- А 
cur a staff or some ә 


other support isgiven. 

It is the want of this 

staff or spear which 

makes photograms of 

legs in this attitude 

appear so weak. We 

feel in most cases 

that the sitter only 

wants a gentle push Fic. 1. Fic. 2. FIG. 3. 

and over һе goes. 

The head-rest made this position possible when otherwise it would not 
have been. In many photograms we know the rest to be there though 
we cannot see it. 

Naturally, when a person is standing, the weight of his body is allowed to 
fall first on one leg and afterwards on the other. The leg which bears the 
weight is not kept as straight as it would be were it not doing so. In 
consequence the foot of that leg is under the body. Ifa photographer takes 
a man or boy standing thus, naturally, if the man or the boy's parents have 
not learnt to draw, or to see, which is the same thing, they send back the 
proofs, remarking that Mr. or Master Jones's right leg 15 not bent as 
Mr. Camera has made it. It will not avail Mr. Camera anything if he pleads 
as a proof that the camera cannot lie. Either he must take Mr. or Master 
Jones again and let him stand in such a position that his legs appear straight 
trom the thigh to the ankle, or he must vignette off the leg where it begins 
to bend. Mr. Camera will most likely take Mr. Jones again, and will turn 
his legs in profile so that any curving will not be seen; he will have to chose 
that moment when Mr. Jones is bearing his weight on the leg nearest to 
the camera, or his legs will be as in fig. 2, instead of as in fig. 3. 

If only the end of this century saw the end of all trousers, how much 
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easier and more pleasant would be the work of the photographer, for he 
cannot make two pieces of stove piping fall into graceful lines do what he 
will. Then owing to the fact that some of his sitters do not take enough 
exercise to keep their limbs supple they are not able to place them in ние 
positions. 

A man in knickerbockers, or knee-breeches, always makes a better picture 
than one in trousers, for the creases in the trousers make irritating lines which 


Fic. 4. Fic. 5. 


take away from the lines of the figure. Here country photographers score 
over their otherwise usually more fortunate town brethren, for in the country 
everyone wears knickerbockers. 

When a person sits in a chair, after a time he feels inclined to rest one 
leg by crossing it over the other. Photographers have taken advantage of 
this fact to get rid of the two parallel lines formed by the lower ends of the 
stove pipes. The most natural way of resting one leg on the other is shown 
in fig. 4. This is a graceful position, but many people simply cross one 
knee over the other, as in fig. 5: this is not a beautiful position and it is 
often objectionable in a photogran: because it makes such a long straight 
line from + to +. By getting the sitter tocross the outer leg over the nearer 
ona this line is got rid of (fig. 6). 

Painters have an immense pull over photographers in regard to feet. 
They can and often do, discard shoes and stockings, and instead of, as 
shown in fig. 7, we have, as shown in fig. 8. 


Fic. 7. Fic. 8. Fic. 9. 


It is with children’s feet that the photographer has more to do than with 
those of **grown ups." There are certain coaventional poses for the lower 
limbs of children with which the wise photographer or, | perhaps ought to 
say, the foolish photographer, will have nothing to do, for it is foolish to 
allow all our sitters to go to the opposition shop, by re‘using to gratify the 
old fashioned ideas of our customeis. 

* Good morning, Mr. Camera. I have brought my dear little boy to 
have his likeness taken. I should like him to be sitting on a skin rug in one, 
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and standing against a chair in the other."  ** Have you brought a skin rug, 
madam?” ‘Qh, dear, no. I thought all photographers had skin rugs, 
but if you have not got one, І expect we must do without." 

So the photographer puts the little boy on the floor and gives him some 
playthings, and makes his exposure (fig. 6.) Then he gets the little boy to 
stand up firmly, as all little boys ought to be able to do, on both feet (fig. 10) 
which surely looks better than the legs in fig. 11. АП my readers will, too, 
I hope, agree with me that fig. 9 is more natural than fig. 12, where it is 
evident that the little boy's petticoats have been tucked up to show his limbs. 
The fore-shortening of the foot is anything but beautiful. Why it should be 
considered the correct thing for little boys and girls to sit still in a chair on 
a skin rug when they are being photographed, when they never do such a 
thing in real life is one of those things which a fellow, like myself who 
never was properly apprenticed to the business, cannot understand. If onl 
our young sitters' parents would let us do what we liked with their children, 
and if only the camera makers would make us stands which would go down 
to the floor what infantile pictures we might get. Ah, me! A big old- 
fashioned copper coal pan half full of coals, behind it, partly hidden by the 
pan, is a six months old baby; it has a coal in either hand, its pinafore is as 
black as a sweep's, its mouth and chin are black, but the expression of its 


Fic. то. Fic. 11. 


eyes is such as no skin rug baby ever wore. Ви to get even such a picture 
as that the old old question of expense comes іп. The light in the ordinary 
studio is seldom good enough for very brief, sav, from 45th to ysth of a 
second exposures. To build a studio on purpose for babies would be a very 
hazardous speculation. So instead of being able to follow our young sitters 
about in the finder of a twin lens hand-camera-—more and more unwarrant- 
able expense- -we have to tie them to a chair leg, or put them into a chair. 

Fortunate are we if we can make an exposure before the proud parent or 
nurse arranges the petticoats or legs of our sitter. Whether the child's legs 
will appear more natural stuck straight out or hanging down will depend upon 
the size of the chair seat. If the mother or nurse does cross the child's legs, 
and smooth down its frock, and pull its sash round to the side nearest the 
camera, the photographer had better put his own ideas on one side and take 
the sash and crossed legs if he wants to get an order, for children have been 
taken thus for many years, and we are a conservative nation: the 
photographer who has ideas of his own will soon find himself in the work- 
house. Though children's mothers have been grumbling about the size of 
their dear one's feet for many years, they have lately increased the 
photographers’ difficulty by putting their babies’ feet into white boots and shoes 
instead of black ones : the consequence is that they appear very much larger 
than ever. Photographers at the sea-side, too, sometimes have to photograph 
people in white yachting or sand shoes, but when they see how the white 
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shoes increase the size of the feet they invariably ask for the feet to be 
vignetted off: that is, if the photographer has not screened the light off them 
and darkened them also by rubbing down on the negative. Now that our 
working lights are so muchsmaller than they were, it is generally easy to light 
the face so that little or no light falls on the feet, and so minimize the 
difficulties in dealing with these members. With ladies’ feet photographers 
seldom have anything to do. Their skirts invariably hide them, no matter 
how beautiful they are. If fashion should decide that ladies’ dresses are not 
to sweep the pathways and scrape the roads, we might get many pleasing 
finishing touches. 


«А2 otf 


The Charming Bird Picture, which appears below, is the work of W. E. Carlin, of 
New York, who devotes himself to natural history subjects, with what success the photogram 


here given sufficiently proves. 
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The Ideal Photographer, according to George G. Rockwood, interviewed by the New 
York Tribune is a Chesterfield in manners, a Bacon in range of information, a Rembrandt in 
his art, and a small edition of Shakespeare in his knowledge of human nature, all blended 
with the genial humour of Dickens. Because, as surely as the chameleon reflects the hue 
of its surroundings, so does the sitter reflect in some measure the mood of the photographer. 


The Death of W. J. Belton robs the members of photographic societies all over the 
kingdom of a cheery and always welcome face. Мг. Belton was connected with 
photography from his boyhood, first with his father, and afterwards as manager to G. W. 
Wilson & Co., of Aberdeen. His connection, during the last year or two, with the 
exploitation of Velox paper in this country made his personality one of the most familiar to 
photographers of all classes. 


“1 Sometimes Think it would be a good thing if we would keep a little writing tab in 
our pocket, and as we thought of or found something practical and useful, jot it down and 
send them in to the editor once in a while and let him cull out and get the material in shape 
for the readers. We cannot all write magazine articles, but we occasionally stumble on 
something that might be of service to others and we should not keep the information to 
ourselves simply because we are not diode with the pen. It is our business to find the 
ideas, the editor's to look after the English language.'—CHantEs A. Brack, in The Photo- 
Beacon. 
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Y ART IN PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Translated from Das A teliei 


HEORY.—The expression produced by the position of the body and more 
especially of the head is no less typical than the psychological changes 
іп the human face ; it is, however, difficult to explain by mere words 
the interdependance, so that recourse must be had to a series of 

portraits. 

Fig. 1 shows the face straight from the front, the head being poised 
evenly upon the body and the eyes looking straight at the reader; although 
not sad, this position gives a forced, reserved expression. Fig. 2 shows the 


FIG. 1, FIG. 2. FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


chin somewhat inclined and gives a soft submissive character. Іп fig. 3 the 
head is a little raised, expressing pride and command. The chin being 
brought forward as in fig. 4 suggests curiosity. In figures 5 to 8 we have 
added a slight turn and a slight inclination of the head towards the direction 
ofthe turn; 5 appears less forced than fig. 6. Fig. 1 expresses devotion ; 
Fig. 7 has lost its pride; Fig. 8 expresses supplication, so that we may 
conclude that the inclination of the head generally softens the expression. 

Quite different is the case if, as in fig. 9 to 12 we incline the head іп а 
direction contrary to the turn: it gives to the face a youthful, exuberant 
stamp and this, the more, the greater the inclination. 

These rules, of course, hold good when the original position is in profile ; 
furthermore the direction of the look vitally influences the expression; an 
upward glance as in fig. 14, always marks a dreamy disposition and when 
accompanied by a raising of the head, a solemn, noble expression. 

Downcast eyes of course mark regret and sadness (fig. 15). A side glance 
invests an otherwise amiable face with cunning or roguishness (fig. 20 and 15); 
if, however, the original expression was serious, the result of the combination 
will be suspicion and even menace (fig. 17 and 19). If the point at which the 
eyes look is too close to the latter, the result will be a squint (fig. 16 and 13). 

Besides the position of the head, the position of the body influences the 
character of the face, this i 15, however, only natural, seeing that every well 
defined facial expression is invariably accompanied by a corresponding 
movement of the body, even in those cases when the emotion is of a gentle 
description; under this category we must mention such movements as 
closing of the fists when in anger, the supporting of the head by the hand 
when meditating, etc. 
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y FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. 
№. IX.— By С. Н. Hewitt. 


AVING, in the January issue, touched upon the general principles 
involved in lighting heads in an average photographic studio, we 
may now proceed to a detailed consideration of various kinds of 
lighting, taking each in turn. We shall begin with the simple and 

work on toward the more complex and difficult. 

It has been remarked by some teacher or other that in order to prevent 
pupils making mistakes, it is well to teach them how to produce the errors. 
They will thus more , readily 
know how to avoid falling into 
them afterwards. Acting, to a 
certain extent, on this principle, 
we have prepared a photogram 
of the model, and a companion 
print of the Venus of Milo, 
taken under a full front light. 
Fig. т shows the arrangement 
of blinds, all the light which 
reaches the sitter coming from 
the top and in front. The model 
is placed on the spot in the 
middle of the squares, A, B, E 
and F, and the camera between 
| апа К, or further back if a 
ens of long focus is being used. 
It will be seen from the dia- 
gram of the studio that as much 
light reaches the left side of the FIG. 1. 
face as the right, and that, asa 
good deal of the.light is falling nearly flat on the face, only the largest 
projections can cast shadows. Тһе eyes are thus fully illuminated, the nose 
casts almost no shadow on 
the upper lip, and the only 
really marked shadow is that 
beneath the chin, the throat 
being entirely shaded. Inthe 
majority of cases such a light- 
ing as this would produce an 
unpleasant portrait. There is 
no modelling, scarcely any- 
thing to indicate the shape or 
the face except the mere out- 
line, and we have, in fact, 
little more than a map show- 
ing the position of the eyes, 
nose and mouth. 

It is, however, wise to 
study the effects of such an 
arrangement of the blinds, for 
there are occasional sitters 
whose facial peculiarities de- 
mand a lessening of shadow 
in the eyes, sunken cheeks, 
and under prominent lips. 
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Deeply recessed eyes, overshadowed by those bushy eyebrows indicative of 
true Saxon descent, need to have a light thrown almost directly into them 
if any reflection on the iris is to be secured, while it may often be possible to 
remedy defective lighting to the extent of pencilling-in undue shadows on the 
cheeks or other portions of the face. The eyes can rarely, if ever, be worked 
in in this way; and as, more than anything else, they give life to a portrait, 
it should be seen that they are well illuminated. If this be done, the rest of 
the face may be left to take care of itself, and will as a rule be satisfactory. 

It may be worth while pointing out, that if the face is lighted as 
suggested—that is, with light thrown well into the eyes—the amount of 
modelling secured in 
the negative depends 
much upon the ex- 
posure given being 
enough to secure 
shadow detail, and no 
more. This, with softly 
modulated lighting 
preserves the high 
lights on the flesh and 
prevents the general 
levelling-up of the 
flesh values, which 
results from too full 
an exposure. In 
such cases a dilute 
developer isadvisable, 
to which a little pyro 
may be added when 
development isalmost 
complete, just to tip 
(or “retouch,” as it is 
sometimes called) the 
high lights. It may, 
in fact, be taken as a 
general rule in light- 
ing heads, to produce 
as far as possible just 
such a scale of lights 
and shadows as the 
plate used, and subse- 
quently the printing 
paper, will satisfac- 
torily render. The old 
rule for landscape ex- 
posure—to give enough гог the shadows and let the lights take care of 
themselves—may be all right where no control of lighting can be effected, 
but when we can decrease the strength of the lights to almost any degree, 
as in lighting a portrait, it is possible to obtain shadow detail in our negative, 
without solarisation, or even flattening of the high lights. 

We leave,then, this full front lighting with the remark that cautiously used 
when rendered necessary by the type of face—the results may be satisfactory, 
but with the average sitter, and especially if the face be round or fleshy, the 
portraits will not be pleasing. There are still, of course, a few people who 
do not like their faces to look “dirty,” and it may be a useful style of lighting 
when such clients put in an appearance for, perhaps, a re-sitting. 


FIG. 3. 
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ON MAKING TRANSPARENCIES 
BY ELECTROSTATIC INDUCTION. 


By JosepH WHITWORTH. 


N FOLLOWING up the line of research indicated by my former paper in The 
Photogram of December, 1897, I have succeeded in obtaining some 
interesting results upon photographic plates; the energy emanating 
from a condenser plate which is subjected to a series of rapidly recurring 

electrostatic charges, is made to do the work of light, when allowed to act 
through an ordinary photographic negative or positive on glass. Some of 
these results I now record. 

In order to produce a transparency on glass from a photographic negative, 
the apparatus required is of the same general construction as that described 
in my former paper only somewhat better insulated. Without going into 
unnecessary details of construction, fig. 1 will fully explain matters. 

The apparatus consists of a wooden box of rectangular shape about 
6 x 5 x 2 inches (external measurement) and having inside a chamber of such 
size as to allow an ordinary 1-plate negative to lie inside, and to leave a 
-inch margin all round; this, to allow of strips of -inch ebonite being 
cemented round the sides, a precaution which I find necessary to prevent 
stray discharges taking 
place between the charged 
conductor inside and the 
wooden sides of box 
through ebonite discs or 
squares, let into suitable 
cavities in the upper and 
lower portions of chamber 
respectively, such that the 


S 
X 
disc of ebonite shall lie К 
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flush with the surface of 
wood. It is also desirable 
that a considerable portion 
of wood be removed from 
the centre of both top FIG. 1 

and bottom of the appara- 

tus in the shape of a round hole about one inch in diameter, passing right 
through the thickness of the wood ; this is to allow a clear annulus of air. all 
round the copp.r rods which form the electrodes; for purposes of insulation 
these might with advantage be filled in with paraffin wax; this is preferable 
to anything harder because the rods must, by slightly twisting, be able to slide 
through the wax so as to bed the copper discs attached thereto evenly upon 
the negative. 

Through these ebonite centre-pieces pass, fairly stiffly, pieces of -inch 
copper rod about 21 inches long and having attached, exactly at right angles, 
copper discs about 24 inches diameter one to each rod (on the ends which 
come inside the chamber.) These discs may be cut from fairly flat and 
stout sheet copper, but are better turned in the lathe from thicker material 
which has been cast into thick discs, so as to be about }-inch thick when 
finished. 

On the bottom of the chamber there is cemented a sheet of -inch 
ebonite (the disc and rod being removed for the purpose) of such a size as to 
exactly fit the rectangular space, т.е. before the strips of ebonite forming the 
side lining have been attached. Next attach the latter and finally fix to 
an area of the removable lid which is equal to and faces the bottom piece of 
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ebonite (when the apparatus is screwed up for working), a piece of such size 
as will just fit into the diminished rectangle which results from attaching 
the ebonite side strips. Each of these ebonite bottom and top pieces must 
have in their centres a hole slightly exceeding in diameter the copper rods. 
These must be inserted from the inside and pushed right through until the 
copper disc rests upon the ebonite surface. They should fit just so tight as 
to remain in position until pressure or a twisting action be applied to the 
projecting extremity outside for the purposes of adjustment. 

It will be seen by reference to the diagram (Пи. 1) that the cover is 
removable and screws down upon velvet surfaces at the joint so as to be 
light-tight. 

In order to produce transparencies on glass with this apparatus, take 
into the dark room and lay upon the bottom copper disc, film side upwards, 
either ап “ordinary” or “special rapid" plate, above this, flm side 
downwards, a clear photographic negative. I find, curiously enough, that 
only wet plate collodion negatives сап be relied upon for а good result. 
Upon the upper side of this negative arrange a (metal, preferably) ring of the 
same external diameter as the copper disc and about }-inch to 23-inch wide 
and made from 4 inch sheet metal. This ring may be cut from ebonite and 
may be covered neatly with tinfoil (a metallic rim seems to give the cleanest 
cut edges to the transparency). Now screw on cover in such a manner as 
not to disturb the metal ring, which must be fairly central. Things being 
arranged thus, gently push inwards by twisting the rod projecting. from the 
cover until it just presses the metal or ebonite ring evenly into contact with 
the negative (this is somewhat a matter of guesswork, but can generally Бе 
managed sufficiently well.) . Now connect up to a Wimshurst machine, as 
shown in fig. 2 being particular to see that the positive terminal of machine 
goes to the copper rod projecting above the cover of the apparatus (1.е., the 
plate or disc of copper which hes above the negative. becomes positively 
charged). The terminal balls must now be placed so’ close together (some- 
where about 4 or 4 of an inch) that, upon working the machine, the copper 
discs inside the apparatus immediately become charged, and at once discharge 
themselves across the small air gap between the balls of the machine. 
Sometimes, in damp weather, this sparking is obtained with some difficulty ; 
for the best results it must take place rapidly with a decided clicking sound. 
Keep this sparking up for from half to one minute, according as you are 
using a rapid or ordinary plate. 

It is important to note here that the time necessary is purely a matter for 
trial and varies with the weather, and the total thickness between the copper 
discs of the apparatus: that is, if the negative and dry plate be of specially 
thin glass the action is quicker than if of thick glass. In all probability, if 
both negative and sensitive plate were in the form of celluloid films the action 
would be much quicker owing to the diminished distance between the charged 
discs. This I have not, however, tried. Should other readers try films in 
place of glass and get good or bad results they might report their experience 
to the Editors. 

In the dark room the cover is removed, the dry plate is taken out and 
placed in developing dish with any ordinary developing solution somewhat 
less alkali than usual being added. There should now appear very quickly 
an image of the photographic negative equal in area to the copper discs (that 
15, about 24 inches diameter) nearly large enough if cut down to make an 
ordinary lantern slide. 

My idea of how the latent image (in this case) is formed, is that the 
silver bromide molecules are normally arranged in such а condition, 
that the bromine atoms lie in some other plane than that in which the film 
lies (and in this condition are undevelopable); that, after presenting to such 
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a sensitive film a positively charged plate of metal, the bromine faces of the 
molecules either immediately turn into the plane in which the film hes, or 
partly so, and under the action of a succession of these efforts completely so; 
that they are developable only when turned into this plane. A photographic 
negative is really nothing more than a sheet of glass or celluloid having 
either clear glass or metal deposits of varying thickness. Where metal 
exists of sufficient thickness to obstruct light it also cuts off completely 
the directing energy of the 
charged plate above it: 
where deposits of metal 
exist able to transmit a little 
light they also transmit a 
little energy of the plate; 
and lastly, where clear glass 
exists, the greatest trans- 
mission of plate energy | 
takes place. The formation --Glass lumber 
of the image results from a 

corresponding number of - bonite Tray 

silver bromide molecules be- — 

ing turned into the plane in | 

which they are most easily attacked by the developing solution which has the 
power, when rendered alkaline, of removing the bromine from the silver 
bromide molecules. Or something of the above kind takes place and the 
bromine is then pulled so energetically from the silver with which it is combined 
that it, as it were, partially lets go of the silver, and is about to enter into 
some loose combination with the gelatine or other organic support, with which 
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bodies bromine and iodine seem to be able to combine either physically or 
chemically. At all events, these combinations can easily be upset by the 
application of heat, as, for instance, iodide of starch, is decomposed by heat. 
Reduction to the metallic state would in this case take place with great 
facility by applying some halogen absorbing substance such as alkaline 
pyrogallic acid. 

This seems to me to be the best way to look at the production of the 
latent image (at all events under a succession of electric induction charges), 
if not in the case of light itself which is a physical agent like electricity. 
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(Mr. Whitworth's article touches a field of experimental photographic 
work which contains much that is obscure and probably much that is likely 
to prove important. In the present state of our knowledge, facts are the 
things needed, the dearth of which makes theorising a tempting but rather 
profitless task. We shall be glad to hear from апу readers who mav repeat 
or extend the experiments here described. Those who are interested may 
consult: ** Thermographic Images" by C. F. Townsend, The Photogram, 1896, 
р. 57; '* Photo-electric Induction," The Photogram, 1868, p. 290; as well as the 
records of Dr. Russell's experiments, Гле Photogram, 1595, pages, 147, 149, 
189, 239, 38g.—Eps. | 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULA. 
No. VII.—Gelatino-bromide Lantern Plates. 


I. THE Firm Sipg.— To make certain, breathe on the lantern plate when placing in 
the frame: the glass side shows a film of moisture, the film side does not. 

2. DEVELOPERS. Pyro-ammonia (for warm black tones, with normal exposures.)—(A) 
Pyro, 2 grains (44 grammes); potassium metabisulphite, 6 grains (14 grammes) ; ammonium 
bromide, 2 grains (44 grammes); water, 1 ounce (1,000 € cs) ; (B) Liquid ammonia ( 850), 
8 mins. (14 C.cs.) ; water, І ounce (1,000 c.cs) Use equal parts. 

3. РҮКО-Аммомід, for warm tones with full exposure (Hodyges).—-Pyro, t grain (2 grammes); 
soda sulphite, 44 grains (10 grammes); citric acid, rà grains (34 grammes); potassium 
bromide, І grain (2 grammes); water, 1 ounce (1,000 ccs) Add, at time of using. то per 
cent ammonia solution, 30 minims. (бо c.cs.) 

4. Pyro-AcETONE (warm black tones).—(A) Pyro, 22 grains (50 grammes); soda 
sulphite, 130 grains (зоо grammes); sulphuric acid, 3 minims. (6 c.cs ); water to I ounce 
(1.000 c.cs.) ; (B) Acetone, 1 vol. ; water to make 20 vols. Use equal parts of (А) and (В), 
adding т grain per ounce of potassium bromide (2 grammes per litre). 

5. Pyro-Caustic AND CARBONATE —Prepare soda sulphite, 18 grains (40 grammes); 
ammonium bromide, 3 grains (7 grammes) ; ammonium carbonate, 6 grains (14 grammes); 
Caustic potash, 5 grains (114 grammes); water, 1 ounce (1,000 ccs.) Add dry pyro (or 
equivalent 10 per cent. solution) at time of using, 3 grains (7 grammes). Gives a varying but 
always agreeable warm black tone with commercial plates. 

6. TONES OBTAINED BY AMMONIUM CARBONATE can be made still warmer as follows: 
Make a strong solution of alum and citric acid, adding hydrochloric acid (15 minims. per 
ounce, = 3o c.cs per litre) Take equal vols. of this solution and a saturated solution of 
ferrous sulphate. Slides developed with ammonium carbonate gradually alter in tone in 
this solution. (Edwards.) 

7. HypROQUINONE (for black tones).—(A) Hvrdroquinone, 8 grains (183 grammes): 
soda sulphite, 44 grains (100 grammes); citric acid, 3 grains (7 grammes). potassium 
bromide, 2 grains (44 grammes) ; water to 1 ounce (1,000 c.cs.) ; (B) Caustic soda, 8 grains 
(134 grammes) ; water to т ounce (1,000 c.cs) Use A, r vol; B, t vol. ; water, 2 vols. 

8. HyprROQUINONE (for warm tones, with increased exposure). In addition to (А) and (B) 
prepare (C): Ammonium bromide, 44 grains (100 grammes); water, I ounce (1,000 C.Cs.) 
Use (A). 2 vols. ; (B), 2 vols. ; (C), 1 vol.; water, 4 vols. Add more of C (with increased 
exposure) to get warmer tones. 

9. HvbRCOQUINONE-EIKONOGEN.—(AÀ) Hydroquinone, до grains (5 grammes): eikonogen, 
120 grains (14 grammes) ; soda sulphite, 480 grains (55 grammes) ; citric acid, 20 grains (2 
grammes) ; water to 20 ounces (1,000 c.cs.) ; (B) Soda carbonate, 60 grains (7 grammes) ; 
caustic soda, 3o grains (34 grammes); potassium bromide, 5 grains ($ gram): water to 20 
ounces (1,000 c.cs.) Use 1 vol. of (A); 1 of (В); 2 of water. 

то. ORTOL-Sova (warm brown).—(A) Ortol 6 grains (15 grammes); potassium metabi- 
sulphite, 3 grains (74 grammes); water to т ounce (1.000 c.cs ) ; (B) Soda carbonate, 44 
grains (тоо grammes) ; soda sulphite, 44 grains (тоо grammes); potassium bromide, І grain 
(2:3 grammes) ; water to 1,000 c.cs. Use (A) 1 vol; (B), 2 vols. ; water, 2 vols. Stronger 
developer gives colder tones. 

II. Acip-FixinG BarH.—(1) Dissolve some potassium metabisulphite in the ordinary 
hypo bath. (2) Another clean bath is: Hypo, 5 ounces (250 grammes); soda sulphite, 
I ounce (50 grammes) ; water, 20 ounces (1,000 c.cs); sulphuric acid, бо minims. (7 ccs.) 
Do not add the acid until the other salts have dissolved. 
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12. REpucer.—(1) In using Farmer's reducer, a weak reducer Is necessary to avoid 
" mealiness " ; a pale lemon yellow color is a safe indication of strength. For line subject 
slides, a fairly strong reducer, applied with a tuft of cotton wool, clears off fog without greatly 
diminishing the density of the lines. (2) A clean and steady reducer which keeps well is: 
Potass cyanide, 2 grains (5 grammes); potass iodide, 1 grain (2 grammes); mercuric 
chloride, І grain (2 grammes) ; water, I ounce (1,000 с.сѕ.). 

I3. INTENSIFICATION, WITH ACID SILVER.— Wash the fixed slide well. Alum the film 
and prepare: (A) Pyro, 6 grains (14 grammes) ; citric acid, 15 grains (35 grammes) ; distilled 
water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs ). (B) Silver nitrate, 3o grains (70 grammes); distilled water, т 
onnce (1,000 c.cs). Pour A over the plate, having added a few drops of B. Keep rocking : 
plate gradually gains density. Rinse. Fix in hypo for a minute or two and wash.  Kesults, 
quite permanent. 

I4. Hakop Тохіхс (Piper's Process).—Bleach the slide in potass bichromate, 10 
grains (20 grammes); hydrochloric acid, 5 drops (то c.cs); water, т ounce (1,000 c.cs ). 
This gives an image in silver chloride. For a bromide image, substitute 5 grains (12 
grammes) of potass bromide and 5 drops (ro c.cs.) of nitric acid for the hydrochloric 
acid. For an iodide image use potass iodide and nitric acid. Rinse, and place іп weak 
potass metabisulphite solution until vellow stain is discharged : wash, dry, and expose to light 
fora Пау or two. Chloride image, when projected is warm brown; the bromide, cool 
grey ; the iodide, brown. Results. permanent, after exposure to light. 

15. Brown Томе. — Bleach in potass bichromate, 23 grains (6 grammes); common salt, 
5 grains (12 grammes) ; alum, 8 grains (18 grammes) ; nitric acid (pure concentrated), 23 
minims (5 с.сѕ.); sulphuric acid (pure concentrated), 5 minims (ro с.сѕ.); water, І ounce 
(1,000 c.cs.). Rinse, and treat with solution of sulphuretted hydrogen in water (obtainable 
at chemists), till fully blackened, and wash. | 

16. Brown ТохЕв.-Нуро, 4 ounces (130 grammes); alum, І ounce (32 grammes); 
boiling water, 32 ounces (1,000 ccs) Dissolve in above crder. Use cold in a trough in 
which the slides can be placed vertically. Toning occupies some hours; the longer, the 
browner the tone. Afterwards wash well. 

, 17. Brown ToNEÉ.—Simply bleach the slide in mercuric chloride solution, wash and 
ry. 

18. WaRM TONES WITH Mercury.—-Bleach іп mercuric chloride, 10 grains (25 
grammes); water, т ounce (1.000 c.cs.),and wash well. А number of "blackening" agents сап 
be used: each gives a slightly different tone. (1) Washing soda, то per cent. solution :— 
Reddish brown. (2) Sulphite of soda, то per cent. solution ;—Warm black. (3) Sodium, 
thiosulphate 20 per cent. solution ;— Brown. (4) Potass meta-bisulphite, 5 рег cent. 
solution ;— Warm black. (5) Lime water, made by shaking lime with water and pouring off 
the clear liquid :—Purplish brown. Colors depend on brand of plate and developer. 
Considering the high temperature to which slides are subjected in the electric lantern, 
mercury toning processes are to be suspected. 

19. Brown то Ren Tones, with uranium. Make r per cent. solutions of uranium 
nitrate and potass ferricyanide. Mix equal volumes and add 20 minims per ounce (40 c.cs. 
per litre) of acetic acid. Wash till the lights are clear. 

20. BRICK-RED.— Tone to an orange in above bath; rinse and place in Farmer's reducer. 
Pure uranium image is thus left. 

21. GREEN AND BLUE Tones.—Tone in bath (19) to a red and place іп ferric-chloride, 
6 grains (14 grammes) ; water, т ounce (1,000 c.cs.) in which color becomes first green and 
afterwards blue. 

22. MERCURY AND Со» ToxiNc.— Bleach in mercury solution given under 18. Wash and 
tone in gold chloride, І grain (12 grammes); ammonium sulphocyanide, ro grains (12 
grammes); water, 2 ounces (1,000 c CS.) 

23. FLAT NEGATIVES should be fairly fully exposed, the lantern plate over developed, and 
reduced with Farmer's reducer. 

24. Harp NEGarTIVEs.— Slides can be greatly improved by reduction with ammonium 
persulphate (3 per cent. solution), or by toning as in No. 14. 

25. WHEN MownTING. always warm the gelatine slide (as when varnishing a plate). 
Moisture is thus driven off and greater permanency from a chemical point of view ensured. 
There is danger, too, of damp slides melting in electric lantern. 
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Autotype, graphotone and graphotype are amongst the words coined for printers’ use, 
in connection with mechanical type-setting. Probably their coiners do not know that they 
are or have been in use in the photographic and '' process” world. 
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In the Note by D W Gawn on 
page 24 otour last issue, “unsuitable ’ 
(line 30), Should have read © unstable" 
and © 13 inch " (lines 45 and 460) 734 
inch." 

A New Source of Starch, which 
тау vield a quality of that substance 
specially suitable or unsuitable as a mountant, is the horse chestnut The extraction of the 
starch from this fruit has been patented by Cross & Kemington 


Mercury Toning.— А correspondent of the Photo Кесис mentions a curious occurence in 
connection with mercury toning. A bromide print (a. postcard, sensitised with gelatino- 
bromide emulsion) was intensified with bichloride of mercury, followed by ammonia. After 
lying in a book for some time, the image totally disappeared, but reappeared in its. original 
strength when exposed to light and air. This change could be repeated, ten days being 
required to bleach the image and about six hours to blacken it. 


Hydroquinone can be used without alkali, according to a contributor to L'Objectif. in 
which condition, at least double the usual number of plates can be developed with a given 
volume of solution. The formula recommended is 


Hydroquinone - - - - - - - - 3 parts. 
Sulphite of soda  - - - - - : - eo dO o 
Water - - - - - - - - - - тоо, 


We suppose the writer made certain of the freedom of the sulphite, used by him, from 
carbonate of which latter salt commercial soda sulphite frequently contains appreciable 
quantities. 


The value of a specialty, well worked, is illustrated. by the case of Copelin, а 
commercial photographer, of Chicago, as mentioned in Tite Engraver and Eletrotyfa. Mr. 
Copelin took over and improved upon a method devised by John B. Мау, of photographing 
cut glass and silver-ware, more satisfactorily than. by the well-known processes. Copelin 
makes these photograms for photo-engravers, and in the first three months that he has been 
working the specialty, we are told that he has made nearly a chousand negatives. 


The use of Formalin for producing permanence of surface in gelatine prints is 
pointed out bv a writer, Bouchard, in the Pheto-Recue, who finds that а gelatine print 
thoroughly hardened by means of formalin retains its surface-—either matt by stripping 
from ground glass, or glossy, from plain glass—even when wetted. The method adopted 
is to squeegee the print as usual to glass and when nearly drv to paint the back with a solution 
of formalin (1 part) in water (5 parts) and to again dry Backing papers are thus dispensed 
with and an ordinary mountant can be used for attaching the prints. 


Architectural. --“Іп the photographic survey іп England suggested by the Society of 
Antiquaries, it is usual to photograph a. three-foot ‘scale partly divided into inches and feet, 
and partly into metric divisions, in each picture, and it is a plan well worthy of adoption 
by everyone engaged in work of this sort, as it, of course, considerably enhances the value 
of photograms if one can alwavs afterwards get accurate dimensions from them.” Robert 
J. Hillier, in Anthony's International Annual. 


Negatives for Platinotype. Alfred Steiglitz, speaking in The American Annual of 
Photography on negatives for platinotype printing, givesa timely hint.‘ For many vears the 
manufacturers recommended the use of "brilliant " negatives for this process and to a 
certain extent their advice was justifiable. In the meanwhile competition has been. keen. 
There has been a tendency toward thinner negatives and the use of bromide papers, 
Aristo, etc., etc. Naturally the manufacturers of the platinotype paper have been com- 
pelled to somewhat alter their formula so as to meet this competition. The paper 
manufactured to-day yields beautiful prints from very thin negatives, and gives hard, crude 
ones from such as were recommended but a few vears ago, unless manipulated with great 
skill, and vet this is not known generally, and photographers continue to follow the advice 
given years ago, with anything but pleasing results." 


Negatives for Enlargement.—Arthur Payne, FC S, contributes to The British 
Journal Almanac, 1900, а usetul hint on obtaining soft enlargements from hard negatives 
by a modified and simplified form of a very old method. А transparency plate is placed 
film to film with the negative, care being taken that the edges of the two plates are level 
all round. A short exposure to light is then given and a thin positive developed upon the 
transparency plate. This positive, when dry, is bound upin coincidence with its negative 
original, and the two placed in the enlarging lantern. It the transparency has been made 
too vigorous the resulting enlargement will be too flat: if not vigorous enough, the enlarge- 
ment will be still too hard. The obvious remedies are to reduce the transparency or make 
a fresh one. Mr. Payne advocates the latter course in either case. 
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A Simple Plate Adapter.—The present device, which is simple but effectual, enables 
the operator to secure on one plate, two separate views or portraits, and this without danger 
of fogging one half of the plate whilst the other half is being exposed. Select one of your 
thinnest (spoilt) negatives and cut it with adiamond exactly in half; make one of these halves 
opaque by pasting on black or ruby paper. Then along the top and bottom ends, stick a 
thin strip of cardboard. Thus you have an opaque glass as shown in the diagram (Fig. 1) 
marked at B, with the two strips of cardboard shown at C,C. These strips prevent the whole 
surface of the opaque glass (which I will henceforth call the WS from touching the film 
of the dry plate (A), upon which it is resting, and over the surfaceof which the shutter slides 
to and fro during the operation. 

If desired, one view may be taken horizontally and the other vertically, as shown by the 
illustration (Fig. 2) which is a reproduction of a print taken from a 3-plate negative. 

To operate :— Place the dry plate in the dark slide, film side up in the usual manner, then 
on the top of it lay the shutter (B). If it is a double dark slide and the operator wishes to 
use both sides, he must, of course, provide himself with two of these shutters (B), using one 
each side, г.е., one in the front of each dry plate, and he must also use a dividing card, or 
septum, without springs, as it is essential that the shutter (B) should have plenty of play, in 
order that it may drop from one end of this slide to the other when closed and turned about. 

Now we will suppose a photographer, using a $-plate camera, wishes to take one cabinet 
and two carte-de-visite portraits. He will place two 4-plates in his double dark slide in the 


S/DE OF 


“PILATE 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


usual way, but in the front of one he willinsert a shutter (В). Closing the slide, he will 
observe that when turning it about the shutter (B) will fall to whichever end of the slide 
happens to be down, so that he may uncover whichever end of the dry plate he wishes 
without opening the slide. He will take his cabinet photogram in the usual way, and then 
to secure his two carte-de-visites he will first focus the image on the right hand half of the 
screen, then hold the slide, containing the dry plates, in his hand, so that the shutter (B) 
may drop to the hinged end (as in fig. 1), which will leave the right hand half of the 
dry plate uncovered ; on removing cap he will thus secure on this portion of the plate the 
first carte-de-visite image; replacing the cap he will now withdraw the dark slide, turn the 
camera slightly, sothat the second image will be projected on the left hand half of the screen, 
and having focussed again and got all ready for the second portrait, he will hold the dark 
slide up, this time with the hinged end upwards, when the shutter (В) will immediately drop 
to the opposite end of the slide, and thus the half of the dry plate nearest the hinged end 
will be uncovered. Ke-inserting the slide in the camera again, and drawing out the 
shutter, he is now ready for the second exposure, and the second carte-de-visite will then be 
secured on this end of the dry plate. 

The operation has taken much longer time to describe than it will occupy to practise, and 
I am confident that а trial will be sufficient to secure for this simple device the approval of the 
reader, and it will bein constanc use both in the open air and in the studio. THEODORE Brown. 


Rochelle Salt in Ferrous Oxalate Developer.—n Photographische Rundschau, 
Dr. George Hauberrisser recommends the addition of КосһеПе salt to the oxalate developer 
to improve the keeping properties of the mixed developer. The formula is :—(A) Potass 
oxalate, тоо grammes (1,540 grains); water, 300 c.cs. (104 ounces): (В) Ferrous sulphate 
100 grammes (1,540 grains); water, 300 c.cs. (103 ounces) with a few drops of sulphuric 
acid : (C) Rochelle salt, 20 grammes (310 grains); water, 100 c.cs. (33 ounces): (D) Potass 
bromide, то per cent. solution. To prepare the developer, take: В, 5 vols. ; C, 1-18 vols.; 
heat and pour hot into 174 vols. А. To each roo c.cs. (33 ounces) of the mixture add 5 to 
Io drops of D. The author finds that with this addition ferrous oxalate can be successfully 
used in stand development, for which the following formula is suitable :—A, 25 vols. ; B, 
5 vols. ; C, 1—14 vols. ; water, 200 vols. 
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A Cover Glass Polishing Board.-—We give below a description of a simple piece of 
apparatus for cleaning and polishing cover glasses, and a method of doing the work which will 
to some extent do away with the attendant difficulties The apparatus consists of a pertectly 
flat and smooth planed board, 2 feet long, $ inch thick and 5 inches bread. Anv kind of 
wood will do, but one which does not warp easily. such as American white wood, bay жоса, 
or red deal answers the purpose best and will prevent. possible trouble atter it has 
become drv. Having cut the board to shape shown in sketch, stretch a piece of good twill 
sheeting that has been through the wash. tight across one side апа tack it on to the edges 
all round, cutting off anv that тау protrude over the edge on the other side Nest stretch a 
piece of new chamois leather tight over the reverse side of the board and fasten with tacks 


LEATHER or 
COTTON SHEETING 


Jocks 


as before, also cutting off any that may protrude above the cotton chkth. Velvet or 
velveteen will answer equally as well as chamoise leather, and is cheaper. Some kind of 
binding may be fastened round the edges and ends to cover the tacks if desired, but it is not 
necessary unless the polishing 1s to be done on the dining room table. 

Having washed the glasses—and 1f old negatives are being used, a good жау of getting 
the films off is to let them soak in a solution made trom the contents of the blue packets of a 
couple of Sedlitz Powders, for about twenty minutes, occasionally moving the glasses about 
to ensure their coming in contact with the solution at all parts, then putting into the bowl the 
contents of the two white packets, whereby gas will be generated between the filmsand glasses 
which will part them sutficiently to ensure the easy removal of the films.—stand them up on 
edge against the wall, or in racks. to drain. Be sure that all the gelatine has been removed, 
and for this purpose hot water and a nail brush are best. 

When the bulk of the water has drained off and before the glasses are drv, place the board 
on the table, cloth side up, put the glasses flat on and with the right hand rub the glass to 
and fro along the board until dry and clean; very little pressure is needed ; in fact, the 
weight of the hand is sufficient. If any dirt adheres, breathing on the glass and repeating 
the rubbing will generally remove it... Turn the glass over and clean that side also and so 
on until all the glasses are cleaned. Now turn the board over and by the same method 
polish them all on the leather side. 

The board can be held firm on the table by the handle with the left hand ; care must be 
exercised not to tear the material with the corners of the glasses: if they аге kept with 
their edges parallel to the edges of the board while rubbing this will not happen. and the 
board should be brushed when dry before use with a stiff brush, to remove all dust that may 
have adhered to the surface.— FRED. W. COOPER. 


A Home-made Lantern Slide Clamp.—M. 
Masson in the /"ieto-Rci ue describes a simple form of 
lantern slide clamp, the construction ot which is 
clearly shown by the sectional sketch. R is a stout 
spring mounted on a rod which carries at one end the 
pad, B. The lantern slide and cover glass are pressed 
tightly between this and a second similar pad, fixed to 
the block, A. The pads may be made of cork or of 
india-rubber mounted оп wood. 


Making Pinholes.— Thos. Bolas, F.I.C., has a very practical note in The British 
Journal Photographic Almanac, 1900, оп making pinholes. Не selects a steel centre-punch, such 
as may be purchased at any tool shop, an angle of уо” being convenient, lays a sheet of brass 
on a firm iron surface and gently drives the punch in with a hammer. As the punch penetrates 
the metal, a protrusion of the metal takes place on the opposite side. This is cleared away 
with a file as it is formed until the point is reached when the puuch perforates the metal. 


After again finishing off with the file, the inside of the cone thus formed is preferably 
blackened. 


A Studio Help, one of the most practical ideas in the same Annual, is by 
J. ^. Randall. It is of a cupboard for the dark room which shall open into the studio as 
well as into the dark room. Such а contrivance is easily fixed and the convenience it offers 
in the way of passing dark slides in for development without arresting the work of the 
operator within are worth having. A simple and useful device with which many people 
would have rushed to the Patent Office. 
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Titles оп Negatives are always a source of trouble to anyone but an expert, for 
there are few people who can write cr print well when it requires to be reversed. Тһе 
method we adopt enables anvone to produce a presentable result, and although not original. 
does not seem to be generally known. The title should first be written upon a piece of 
paper, using a fine pen and an ink made by dissclving either eosine or methyl-violet in 
water. Should the title require to be in ‘printing’ it can be set up from the cheap sets of 
rubber tvpe, sold by all rubber stamp firms, and printed upon a piece of good surface paper, 
either with the ink named above, or with the ordinary rubberstamp ink. When the ink is 
dry an impression is made on the negative by laving the paper on the wet film, on the exact 
part where the title should appear: the two are then brought into contact by lightly pressing 
with the finger. The paper is then removed by pulling itup gently from one corner, when a 
faint impression will be found on the negative properly reversed. The title is then rendered 
quite opaque bv going over it with a fine sable brush charged with anv opaque pigment, or. 
for those who find a difficulty in using a brush, with a fine artist's pen charged with liquid 
Indian ink. 

Very highly glazed writing paper should be avoided, as the size in some varieties of note 
paper is of a verv adhesive nature, anda difficulty may be found in removing the paper from 
the film.—C. F. бкуүмоск RornwELL, F.C.S. 


A Substitute for Red Glass.—Iin a paper by Charles Henry and Jules Courtier, 
read to the French Photographic Society, a valuable substitute for red glass for the 
dark-room is described and explained. Various attempts have been made, without 
much success, to replace the red light of the dark-room by some other colored light of 
greater intensity but equal non-activity. Messrs. Henry and Courtier announce that they 
have succeeded in producing an illumination actually more intense and vet less actinic than 
that through red glass. The method is to stain two sheets of paper with a certain yellow 
tint, the spectrum of which is comprised between the D and E of the spectrum—a tint 
which the inventors call anactinochrine. Yellow light is more actinic than red, but it must be 
remembered that in the spectrum the vellow is also very much more intense than the red : 
so much so that it is quite possible to have a yellow light reduced so far in intensity as to 
be less actinic than the red light of an ordinary dark-room, and vet such is the sensibility 
of the human eve to vellow lizht that for practical purposes there is actuallv a better 
illumination with the yellow light. This is the principle of the anactinochrine screen. 
The actual intensity 2 the light through it is five times less than the intensity of light 
through red glass and vet for purposes of vision it is four times more illuminating on 
account of the special sensitiveness of the eye to the yellow part of the spectrum ; at the 
same time the actinism of the vellow screen is. on account of the reduced intensity, less than 
that of red glass in the proportion of three to four. These relative values of actinism and 
illuminating power, though of course subject to modification according to the source of light, 
are based upon most careful and exhaustive experimental measurements, and it is remarkable 
that the actinism of the new screen is actually less than some combinations of red and 
yellow glass, except of course for orthochromatic plates. It must be noted that in testing 
the anactinochrine screen the photographic plate must not be placed in actual contact with 
the screen, for in that case the intensity of light is so great that the screen is not so non-actinic 
as red glass; but even at a very short distance the vellow screen establishes its superiority, 
it being a ready diffuser of its transmitted light.—( Abstract, Cuas. E. BENHAM.) 
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Forthcoming Exhiblitions.-— 
Brentford Photugraphic Society, March 
21st: Secretary, Hilton Grundy, 30 
Whitestile Koad, Brentford. — Leices- 
ter and Leicestershire Photographic 
, Society, February 27th: Secretary, 
E. B. Miles, £7 Ashbourne Street, Leicester. Edinburgh Photographic Society, February roth: 
Secretary, J. S. McCulloch, roa George Street. Photographic Society of Ireland, Secretary, 
W. F. Cooper, 35 Dawson Street, Dublin. South London Photographic Society, March 3rd: 
Secretary, F. Goddard, Woodlands, Vanbrugh Hill, Blackheath, S E. 


.Amongst the Volunteers for service at ‘the front” are john Stuart, Jun.. and 
thirty of his men. 


The one-man shows at the Roval Photographic Society open this month with a first 
show by J. Craig Annan, than whom, no better man could well have been chosen. 
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American Girls--so а lav contemporary informs us—are sending their friends 
photograms of their eves, and a leading photographer is finding business in the latest fad. 


Louis Langfier writes, in reference to the article in our last issue, to say that when he 
opened his studio at Glasgow, he had the assistance of his nephew, L. S. Lanyfier, on the 
practical side of the business. 


Photo-therapy.-- The destructive action of light has been. carefully studied by many 
investigators A Danish physician, named Finsen, supplementing this action by the power of 
the chemical rays to penetrate and intlame the skin, has successtully applied photo-chemical 
methods to the treatment of small pox. 


Cartain Abney.—In the list of New Year's honors. Captain Abnev's name figures as 
Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B. Itisan honor which, as those who know the recipient's werk 
in the Education Department of the government service fully realise, is well deserved 
Every student of photography will join with us in congratulations. 


The United States War Department proposes to publish a complete photographic 
history of the war with Spain and the Philhpines. In addition to the extensive official 
records made by the trained photographers under General Greelev, the head of the Signal 
Service, advantage will be taken of the work produced by great numbers of officers and 
others who carried cameras with them. 


Artistic Copyright Bill.—The Photographic Copyright Union аге issuing the 
following form to photographic societies in the United Kingdom. The action of the Union 
in reference to the proposed new regulations as to artistic copyright should have the support 
of all photographers individually and in bodies. 


WE, the Members of the Society, respectfully 
approach the Select Committee of your Lordships’ Right Honourable House, on the Artistic 
Copyright Bill, and beg to submit to your Lordships, our protest against this proposed Bill. 

We consider that by expelling Photography from the Fine Arts, in which it has always 
been classed since the Act of 1502 а slur is cast on Photography which is quite 
unaccountable, seeing that Photography is now of far greater importance than in 1802—and 
has, since that time, made marked advance in Artistic. qualities іп all. classes. of 
Photographs, Portraiture, Landscape and Composition 

We also consider that Clause 16, making it compulsorv, in order to secure Copyright, 
that every photograph must be registered within six months, failing which, the Copyright 
is to be void, would be a very great hardship to Photographers. To carry out the conditions 
of this Clause, would entail a very heavy tax, because millions of photographs are produced 
every year. We therefore respectfully suggest that the conditions as to Copyright and 
Registration of Photographs shall remain the same as in the Act of 1562. 

There are various other objections to this Bill, but these two points, classification and 
registration, are those to which we most strongly object. 


(Signed) Chairman. 
(Signed) Secretary. 
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Photographic Silhouettes have 
been taken up by a few of our pro- 
fessional readers, and one or two have 
sent us very good examples of their 
work. We shall be glad to see speci- 
mens from others, and to hear how they 
find this revived form of portrait 
appreciated by their sitters. 


Magazines, Pamphlets, etc.— 
Great Pictures, No. 33. White City Art 
Co, Chicago. Archives of the Roentgen Ray, No. 2, Vol. IV (Kebman Ltd). Experiments in 
Photography of Live Fishes, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. A reprint from the United States Fish 
Commission Bulletin, recounting and illustrating the author's work. The Application of the 
Electric Arc to Photomicrography, by J. Edwin Barnard and Thomas А. B. Carver. А reprint 
from the journal of the Koyal Microscopical Society. 


The Next Great Step.—H. Van Beek in Photographische Chronik abstracts our article 
from The Photogram of June, 1899— without, by the way, acknowledging its source beyond that 
it is England—and says that the idea has been received with great interest by business men 


to whom he has spoken. Не hopefully concludes that б only a few simple problems have to 
be solved and a new branch of business will be established." 
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“Тһе British Journal ** reminds us that it will very soon celebrate its jubilee. It 
never seemed healthier than it does to-day. 


Ernest Gall's picture reproduced on p. 80 of PAetograms of the Year, 1899, has secured 
an award at a photographic exhibition at Adelaide. 


“Тһе Photographic News '' begins the year by improving the paper on which it is 
printed, in order that better justice may be done to its reproductions. The matter printed 
on the paper is as bright and interesting as ever. 


‘* Sharland’s New Zealand Photographer '' commences a new series with its 
November number, which contains a well-selected number of articles from European and 
American journals, and а very readable article entitled ** Snapshots in Samoa,” by Josiah 
Martin. 


The Wehnelt Interrupter is such an important factor in modern radiography that 
many of our readers will be pleased to know of a practical article by D. W. Gawn on the 
making of this form of interrupter, which is given in the January issue of The Model Engineer 
and Amateur Electrician. 


“Тһе Englishwomen's Year-book and Directory,’’ edited by Emily Jones 
(London :—-A. & C. Black) 1s like their other book of reference, Who's Who, in that it is 
indispensable to those who wish to keep in touch with a certain important section of the 
public. All important facts about women who are doing public work, whether socially, 
politically or philanthropically, whether in art, science or literature are concisely given ; 
with articles on women's work, lists of women's institutions etc., etc. 


'* Photographischer Almanach’’ 1900. —(Ed. Liesegang. Düsseldorf. Price, 1 mark.) 
A neatly arranged year-book containing a number of articles on subjects representative of 
last year's progress in photography. These are of the scientific character which we expect 
from German writers for German readers. The‘ practical hint " and * useful dodge" so 
dear to the English photographic reader, rarely hads expression in the German press. 
Collections of new formulæ and of German and Austrian photographic societies complete 
the volume. | 


Golden Opportunities.—Keierring to the ieader in our January issue the Clifton 
Chronicle says :—'' We know more than one amateur photographer capable of splendid work 
who could turn their work to pecuniary advantage by a little enterprise. They complain 
of the expense of the pastime, but make no eftort whatever to recoup themselves. The 
illustrated press has a great and a growing demand for photograms for reproduction, and 
while some few photographers are doing what they can to meet the demand, most are 
ignoring it entirely." 


'* Camera Notes, '' the official organ of the Camera Club, N.Y., is а marvellous pro- 
duction, and the marvel increases considerably with Vol. HIE, No. 3, which is greatly 
enlarged as regards number of pages. When a wealthy club, with a genius like Alfred 
Stieglitz willing to give almost his entire services, sets out to produce a quarterly journal, 
there is no wonder that it should be able to eclipse in many ways the eflorts of the pro- 
fessional journalist. With free labor and gratuitous contributions, magnificent value for 
the cost of the journal can be given, and it is given in this case. 


“ Who's Who,'' tooo (London: Adam & Charles Black.) A most valuable work of 
reference which, even since last year has increased its usefulness by expansion upon its own 
lines. To portrait photographers who do a business with people of importance it is simplv 
an indispensable tool; but so it is, also, to every educated person who wishes to know 
something of the personalities of those men and women of the time to whom reference is 
constantly being made in the press and in conversation. In nearly r.100 pages it gives 
many thousands of brief biographies, a admirably condensed, so as to give all the 
essential points of a man's (or woman's) history and position. 


“Тһе American Annual of Photography '"' for 1900.— This is the fourteenth 
volume of the annual issued from the Office of The Photographic Times and as usual contains 
many useful articles from the pens of writers well-known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Amongst them we may mention Alfred Steiglitz, whose theme is the hand camera in relation 
to platinotype printing, Carine Cadby who chats on her favorite subject, flower and plant 
forms, John Нееһу, who gives practical advice on local treatment of negatives, and 
Elizabeth Main whose article *' Children of the Mist" treats of those beautiful forms of ice 
crystals preduced by the freezing of water-mist. These are only a few instances of the 
many excellent articles. Some 150 illustrations are scattered through the pages, including 
notable pictures by J. Craig Annan, R. Eickenmever Junr., John Beeby, С. Н. White, 
C. Puyo, and A. Horsley Hinton. The collection of formule, optical data, lists of 
photographic societies, etc., the world over, is one of the most comprehensive published and 
our experience of past years tells us that we shall often have occasion to refer to it. The 
annual is obtainable in Great Britain from Dawbarn & Ward, London, E.C.; Price 3/- ; 
cloth, 5i-. 
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“ An Index of Standard Photograms, '' on which we have had a statt of abstractors 
working for the past eighteen months is at last actually in the. printer's hands. From an 
estimated 120 or 144 pages it has already grown to some боо The work will keep the 
printers busy for some four cr five months, during which 
time we shall continue abstracting and adding all new 
matter that comes to hand, and we ask every ph to- 
grapher who has not vet sent us particulars of his 
subjects, to do soat once Full particulars of the work 
will be sent on application. As the size of the book has 
quadrupled during its progress, the subscription price 
has been doubled, and 1s now fixed at 15/- nett. The 
edition will necessarily be limited, and should there 
be any copies left unsold at the time of publication 
their price will be raised to 21/- or possibly 30/-. Sub- 
scription forms and full particularsfor one penny stamp. 


“ Ferric and Heliographic Processes,” by 
George E. Brown, ҒІС, 15 a handbook appealing to 
photographers, inasmuch as it deals with many printing 
processes such as kallitype, ferro-prussiate, uranotype, 
etc., which are little known and less practised by the 
average worker, and also to the large number of pro- 
fessional and business men who need to copy tracings 
of engineering drawings, plans, etc This section is 
a subject which has hitherto escaped treatment, even 
amid the many recent text-books on photography, and 
as it deals very thoroughly and practically with the 
subject, giving sketches of the apparatus required by 
the sun printer, the book becomes one which should be 
in the hands of every draughtsman, engineer, surveyor 
or architect Half-a-dozen actual heliographic prints 
by leading manufacturers of paper lend color (in more senses than one) to the text. A concise 
manual, which does not contain a line of irrelevant matter. It gives, by the way, all weights 
and measures in metricas well as Englishunits. Published for The Photogram, Ltd., by Dawbarn 
and Ward. 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. Price 2/- 


Edward Step, F.L.S., the well-known writer on natural history subjects wishes us to 
direct our readers' attention to the fact that most photographers who deal with natural 
history subjects, do so from the picture-making point of view and ignore the natural history 
side. The naturalist wishes the '*points" or salient characters of the creature to be 
emphasised, just as does the ''fancier," whether of dogs, fowls or canaries. Mr Step 15 а 
photographer himself, and he strongly urges that it is not necessary to lose the '' points "' 


any more than it is necessary to lose the likeness of a sitter in making a portrait picture. 
He further points out that many a photographer at the sea-side has the occasional chance 
of photographing objects which, though not pictcrial, are of great interest to naturalists. 
An example of this is the five-foot shark reproduced herewith, about which Mr. Step says:— 
“such creatures can scarcely be photographed in their native element, but I claim that this 
photogram gives all that is necessary for identification." 

One difficulty which has prevented photographers (unless they were also naturalists) from 
photographing this class of object, is the dithculty of reaching the people who may be 
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interested in the results. This will Le largely obviated by “Тһе Index of Standard 

Photograms ' which we have now in preparation and to which we ask all who have subjects 

suitable for sale or publication to contribute particulars. 

An Interesting Relic of the work of Fox Talbot, in the form of a print from one of his 
original copper-plates, prepared by himself in 1866, from one of his own photograms, is 
offered to every regular subscriber to The 
Photogram or The Process Photogram. By 
the kindness of C. H. Talbot Esq., son of 
the late H. Fox Talbot, the editors of The 
Photogram have been allowed the use of 
three copper-plates (photoglyphic) pre- 
pared by Mr. Fox Talbot. From these, the 
finest possible prints are being made by 
The Art Reproduction Co., of London. 
The subjects of the plates are:—Church 
of St. Maurice at Vienne in France: 
Avignon: Portal of St. Trophimus, Arles. 
Each plate is about то х 8 inches and they 
will be printed on fine plate paper. 

The coupon system of distribution is 
adopted in this case, as the plates are too 
large to be inserted in the magazine, and 
also because the cost of printing is con- 
siderable, and the copper-plates will 
scarcely yield a sufficient series of im- 
pressions to supply all the buyers of a 
single issue of The Photogram. The plates 
will therefore be given to those who forward 
the twelve coupons, from the twelve issues 
of The Photogram or (The Proeess Photogram) 
for January to December 1900, inclusive, 
together with three stamps to cover cost of 
packing and postage. 

A small reproduction of one of these 
plates will be seen on this page and 
the following conditions of distribution will 

be observed. 

CHURCH OF ST. MAURICE AT VIENNE, IN FRANCE. Е: Subscribers may choose their own 

subject (from the three) so far as 
the impressions obtainable will allow. Preference will be given in order of 
receipt of coupons. gr 

2. Should wear of the plates or other unforeseen circumstance prevent prints 
being supplied to all subscribers, the proprietors of The Photogram reserve 
the right of substituting a good modern photogravure. 

3. Not more than one print will be supplied to one subscriber. 

4. Not more than тоо of the first impressions from each plate, зоо in all, will be 
printed on fine India paper, and will be sold at 5/- each. The whole of the 
money thus received will be given to the Fox-Talbot Memorial Fund, which 
is being raised for the restoration of the chancel of Lacock Church ; of which 
Fox-Talbot was a lay-rector, and inthe work of which he was much interested 
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The Illustration below is the work of Miss Christian H. Curle, of Melrose, NB. 
whose name is, perhaps, most usually associated with excellent photograms of flowers 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
st returned. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram, 


To Contributors. The Editors of The Photezsam 
and The P5005 Photogram are open to consider original 
articles; preterably such desenbing the onyinal work et 
the writer. А stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed for prompt return in case the contribution cannol 


be used, 


New Businesses and Changes of Address. Alned 
Mate has Opened a studio at 197 Кик міце Street, 
Notüngzhan. 

Phipp Wolff, from Southampton Street, to 46 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets.—1 йе Warwick Trading Co, High Holborn, 
London, supplementary list of kinetograph films, 

Harvey Сол. Ltd., ло, 11 and. 25 Cursitor Street, 
London. Е.С. List of X-ray apparatus with some very 
practical hints on X-ray work. 


The ** Condor,'* а new camera by McKellen, Ltd., 
will be noted in our next issue. 


New Kinetograms.- Vuerst Bros. announce copy- 
right filins which mark the progress of the Transvaal War. 


Philipp Wolff has a large number of new and 
up-to-date kinetograph war filins, and will send a list of 
subjects on receipt of a post card, mentvoning The 
Photovram, 


The Warwick Tracing Co., 4 and 5 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., have concluded arrangements whereby 
they command the output for the next few years of the 
trin of G. Albert пин, the well-known kinetographer of 
Brighton. 

The War by Photogram. —Kinctograms (Warwick 
Trading Co.. High Holborn, London, W.C.) of the Trans- 
vaal Engagements can be had. The company have a Чай 
in South Africa, the filins ot the war on the Modder River 
having been taken by Bennett Stantord. 


Turkey as a Field for Photographic Trade.- The 
Austro Hongarian Consul at Constantinople recently 
reported that a demand for photographie apparatus and 
materials has arisen in Turkey, particularly in regard to 
plates and mounts. 

Appointment Registers. Every business-like photo- 
grapher will welcome the © Every Hour” Diary of Eason 
and Sen, № Mid Abbey Street, Dublin, which are most 
conveniently divided and indexed to show at a glance 
engagements booked for any hour of the day throughout 
the year, The prices are from one penny to half a guinea, 
an extremely serviceable edition se ding at one shilling. 

Talc, vensiused and plain, is supplied by Max Raphael, 
Breslan, of remarkable treedom from color апа шпирсттес- 
tions, The uncoated material will be. frequently found 
useful by photographers under circumstances where a 
transparent and heat-resisung material is required, while 
dt may occasionally һе а convenience to obtain it 
sensitised. 

A camera-makers' fight scems all on the cards in 
America. The Gundlach Optical Co. of Rochester, 
advertises == Its all іп the lens. We аге not in the 
combine; The Bullard Camera Со., of Springteld, Mass, 
advertises :—" We are not ап the combine, We can take 
care of ourselves. We are bound to tl the market with our 
goods. It will cest thousands to do и, but we have 
thousands to spend.” And so on, with these and some 
others. 

The Calendar of Wellington & Ward, designed by 
Gees Walton, is as анау be imagined quite original. 
Messrs. Wellington & Ward will send it to all dealers and 
professional photographers, who will apply to them. [It is 
ccrtaitily ап addition to a shop or studio. worth possessing. 
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Cardinal Films (Photochemische Industrie. Koln- 
Nippes. - Sampies of these, received as we go to press, will 
be noticed next month. 


Kodak Spools. -Kodak, Ltd.. now issue roll tilius. for 
Чахуре changing in spools contaming only sis and two e x- 
peosuress This to meet the wants of winter. werkers who 
do notcare to use up ап entire dozen exposures before 
developtnent, 


New Graduated Measures.- V. H. Taylor & Co., 
Errol Street, London, E.C. are introducing cthrough the 
traded senes of graduates for photographie use, marked 
in both Enghsh and Meirice units, in a sisle of lettering 
Which ts excerdingly easy to read. We shall reter to them 
morc fulls in our neat issue, 


Anti-Splash (The Anu-Splash п ate. Granville 
House. Агиш Street, Strand, London, W Со А most 
convenient кі йел toa dark room. [t i merely slipped on 
the tap and prevents the ant олту splashing when measures 
are tiled or plates rinsed; which occurs when the water is 
supplted at anything above very moderate pressure. The 
gentle efflux as obtained. by the inter. position. of a non- 
oxidizable metal guage. Price, one shilling. 


*' Lancet '' Print Trimmer. К. and J. Beck. Ltd., 
OS Сето, London ЕС, ate supplying a neat lithe print 
trimmer in the form of an ordinary рес, mto which a 
small steel blade сап be inserted. A holder and twelve 
blades cost sevenpence, and the йе tool makes а clean 
sharp cut on even fairly thick paper. For trimming prints, 
cutting lantern masks, etc, it will be found. extremely 
handy. 


The ** Guv'nor '' Photographic Time Recorder 
(Witham & Cu, 101 Cannon Street London, E € а 
device for booking the time of workmen and others by 
obtaining a photogram of the emplovee and a clock 
(contained in the instrument) at the same moment. The 
register as made by pressing а button, the image of the 
“presser” and clock being obtained опа kinetograph 


filin. At night the [һин of a single incandescent 
burner is- the makers state — sufficrent for the ex- 
posure, the speed of the shutter actuating which cau 


be Slowed by the adjustment of a lever attached to 
the apparatus. The machine is said to work at the rate of 
forty exposures per minute, and the advantage clumed for 
it is. of course, the absolute impossibility of one workmen 
booking for another. 


A Calcium Chloride Tube, for the storage of platino- 
type aud others. papers (Marion & Co.. Soho Square, 
London, Wo. The novel feature іп this tube is the 
readiness with which the lid is removed and replaced. a 
turn of about a quarter-of-an-inch sufficing to release the 
lid from the rubber bed, against which, when the tube is 
Closed. 1t is kept tightly pressed. Prices from 3 9 for tube 
63 inches in length to 6 o for 23 inches. 


The Natlonal Photographic and Allied Trades* 
Exhibition wiii be held tiom April 25th to Mas sth nest. 
The great inajority ot the leading trims have taken spaces, 
and as we go to press we learn that only two or three 
vacant. places remain. The tollowinig isa list of exhibi- 
tors: Marion A Co. George Houghton & Sons. Thornton 
Pickard Manufacturing Co, Lut, Butcher & Son. Jos ph 
Levi & Co. Cameras Ltd €. Р. Goerz, Morgan & Kidd, 
J F. Shew & Co. Spratt Bros. J. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., 
O., Sickel & Co. D А. Lowthine. Lonsdale Bros, Benet- 
fink & Co, Tola Camera Co. Wins Гулаг, Warwick 
Trading Co. Levi Jones & Со. Ltd. J. Lizars, Daw barn 


and Word. Ltd. Camera Construction Со. Luiiste and 
Som, Bessus & Co, Н. W. Cox, Monroe Camera Co. 
Protochrommscope Syndicate Ltd. Secco Pilns Lid., 


Gaumont N Со, Wallis Bros.. Iii 
А.С Jackson, Hepworth & Co. 1. P. Bethell, Films Ltd. 
Phe Photosram Ltd, Photography, d Photegrapiue 
Dealer, Process A Engineering Co; H. Purser, Moult Bros.. 
Mutoscope апе i6 Ltd, Jo E. Lockyer, Rathenow 
Optical Co. 1. H. Taslor & Со, W. Н. Assender А Co., 


Sons X масту. Ltd., 


Tix Гиотоокам, 


Ltd., W. Kengott, Vive Camera Co., E. Merck, J. Theobald 
and Co., David Allan, Fredk. Boehm АП enquiries іп 
regard to the exhibition shonld be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Arthur C. Brookes, 15 Harp Alley, London, E.C. 


The Popular Stereoscope (Wm. Tylar, Aston, 
Birmingham).—In exchange for sixpence and one penny 
for postage, Mr. Tylar will send a stereoscope and six 
slides. The s:ereoscope consists of two lenses mounted 
in a piece of stiff card : the slides are printed in halt-tone 
with the exception of one in collotype. Though the price 
is so low, the stereoscope effect is all that can be wished, 
with a little care in adjusting the position of lenses and 
slide. Mr Tylar's list of slides embraces an immense 
number of English and foreign views іп 6d. packets 
containing half-a-dozen. 


The “Ішуех”" Lantern, which we noticed last 
month but were unable to illustrate, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


** Cadett '" Bromide Paper (Cadett & Neall).—We 
have been using some of this latest of bromide papers, and 
can quite bear out the claim of the makers as to the 
readiness with which the paper yields a cold black tone. 
Our prints were developed with metol-hydroquinone, a 
developer recommended by the makers, who also give the 
following ortol formula :— 


A.—Potass metabisulphate - 5 grs. (11`4 grms.) 


Ortol - - - - 8 ,, (1872 grms.) 

Distilled water - - I о7. (1,000 C.CS.) 
B.—Potass carbonate (dry) - 224 grs. (5173 arms.) 

Soda sulphite - = 656 ,, (148 grms.) 


Potass bromide - ł tog ,, (5611 grins.) 
Water - - - - I OZ. (1,000 C.CS.) 
Use 1 vol. A, 1 vol. B, and 2 vols water. Those who wish 
to adopt a bromide paper that will give them the finest 
possible results may very well choose the ** Cadett " brand. 


Cristoid Films (Sandell Films and Plates, Ltd.)— 
The latest solution of the question of the abolition of glass 
is this film from the works of the well-known * Sandell” 
late. The film is a combination of two gelatine films one 

aring a rapid and the other a comparatively slow 
emulsion. These are distinguished by the surface: the 
rapid, matt and the slow-glossy. The films, it will thus be 
seen, possess the same power ot resisting great over-exposure 
possessed by the Sandell plate. They lie fairly flat in the 
dark slide when backed by cardboard. The following is, 
in: brief, the treatment recommended:—Soak in the 
following bath for a minute or two longer than required to 
make the films flaccid— 


Formalin - - - - 1 OZ. (100 c.cs.) 
Potass bromide  - - - IS grs. (6:5 grins.) 
Water - ә . - IO OZS. (1,000 C.CS.) 


In this solution the films enlarge appreciably, quarter-plate 
becoming about 34 х 44 inches. Pour off solution and pour 
on developer. yrocatchin is recommended Бу the 
makers. Development, fixing and washing calls or no 
special comment. To dry, the films are laid on clean 
talced glass and left in a cool dry place. When quite dry 
they are stripped off and the negatives are tinished. 
From our necessarily brief experience of the films, we can 
say that the manipulatfon presents no ditticulties, the 
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films lying as flat in the various baths as ordinary P.O.P. 
prints. Considering the many obvious advantages pos- 
sessed by the films, the prices are very moderate—}-plates, 
1/6; 4-plates, 3/4 per dozen. 


The ** Bynoe '' Limelight Jet (R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 
Cornhill, London, E.C.) is intended specially for use with 
Beck's** Luvex "lantern or other lanterns with overhanging 
bodies. The vertical construction of the jet makes it 
possible to obtain the 
necessary movements with 
great simplicity of con- 
struction. Тһе up-and- 
down and  to-and-fro 
movement of the lime is 
effected by screws with 
much greater smoothness 
than by the usual cog- 
wheels, and the gas adjust- 
ment is by screw valves in 
place of the ordinary stop- 
cocks. Sensibly designed 
and well made. Price, as 
mixed jet, 17,6; as blow- 
through, 15/-. 


The Austin-Edwards 
Lantern Platesare made 
in two speeds—red label 
for ordinary work by con- 
tact and reduction, and 
blue label for gaslight 
development. Both 
brands, as our own trials 
have shown, work well 
with a metol-quinol 
developer. With the slow 
plate, pyro-soda gives very 
agreeable tones which can be obtained of any degree 
of warmth by increasing the exposure. The maker 
recommends the pyro-soda formula given for their 
negative films, adding ammonium bromide for the warmer 
tones. This is a simplication of solutions, which will be 
appreciated by those whose space is limited. Other 
developers, hvdroquinone. metol and eikonogen, can be 
used. We can confirm Mr. Edwards's formula for an acid 
fixing bath—sodium thiosulphate with one-eighth its weight 
of meta-bisulphite—which we have used for years. To 
users of the lantern plates, the maker offers each month 

rizes to the value of Хто, particulars of and entry forms 
or which are enclosed in every packet. 


The ** Phoenix '" Hand Camera (McKellen, Ltd., 
165 Long Millgate, Manchester).— This is a reflector hand 
camera in which the image can be watched up to the 
moment of exposure, the release of a mirror then 
uncovering the plate and opening the shutter. The chief 
features in the camera are as follows (the measurements 
applying to the }-plate size) :— Dimensions, 5 x 6 x ro inches ; 
weight (without plates), nearly four pounds; takes 12 
plates; RR lens with iris diaphragms from /8 to //64 ; 
roller-blind shutter behind lens working at dx to gd, of a 
second, and adjustable also for time exposures. The release 
of the shutter and the screw for adjusting speeds are very 
conveniently placed. Front is hinged to allow of access 
to lens for cleaning and for changing the diaphragin. 
Focussing is by either a circular scale and pointer at the 
side of camera or by inspection of the image on the ground 
glass, a bellows about four inches square rising to a height of 
about five inches to shield the ground glass from light. 
The handle of the camera is removable to allow of this 
movement, The exposure and changing is done very 
simply, the one by pressing a knob on the front, and the 
other by pulling a tassel underneath the camera, whereby 
the mirror and shutter are re-set and the plate changed. 
The plates are in sheaths and an indicator shows the 
number exposed. Price, }-plate, Z4 4s. or with customer's 
own lens, £4. The "Infallible Reflector" is a camera 
built on the lines of the “ Phoenix,” fitted with McKellen's 
well-known *“ Infallible” changing mechanism. Price, 
1-plate, £5 15s. 


One of the largest companies trading in photographic 
goods will be formed by the proposed consolidation of the 
chief camera making firms into the Rochester Optical and 
Camera Co., incorporated under the laws of the state of 
New York. 

Capital £700 оо. Only £520,000 will be issued at 
resent, leaving 4150,с00 unsold stock in the treasury for 
Бн issue The cumulative preferred shares will rank 
in priority to the common shares, both as to capital and 
dividends. 
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Officers: - William F. Carlton, President: Benjamin E. 
Chase, Vice-President; Harvey B. Carlton, Treasurer; 
Frederick P. Allen, Secretary. Directors :-. William F. 
Carlton, Rochester Optical Co.; Harvey HB. Carlton, 
Rochester Camera and Supply Со.; Benjiamin E. Chase, 
President Central Bank, Rochester, N.Y.: Frederick P. 
Allen, Cashier German American Bank, Rochester, М.Ү. ; 
V. Moreau Smith, Secretary Rochester Trist and Safe 
Deposit Co.: Rufus K. Dryer, J. Cunningham, Son Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.; Edward W. Peck, Co-operative Foundry 
Co.. Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rochester Optical & Camera Co.. has been formed 
for the purpose of acquiring each of the following busi- 
nesses, or a controlling interest therein: Rochester Optical 
Со. of Rochester, N.Y.. manuficturers of the Promo and 
other cameras aud supphes. The Rochester Camera and 
Supply Co.. of Rochester, N.Y., manufacturers of the Poco 
and other cameras and supplies. The Rav Camera Co., of 
Rochester, N.Y.. manufacturers of the Ray camera and 
supplies. The Monroe Camera Co., of Rochester, N.Y. 
manufacturers of the Monroe camera. The Western 
Camera Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, M, manufacturers 
of the Cyclone camera and supplies; The plate hand 
camera manufacturing business of E. & H. T. Anthony 
and Co. 

It is proposed to discontinue the operation of the plants 
of two or three of the above concerns so as to centralise 
the work in the interests of economy. 

There will be no mortgage on any of these properties 
when taken over, but each will be free from debt except 
for current merchandise purchases. Each of the several 
businesses is provided with sufficient working capital so 
that the earnings of the new Со, will at once be applicable 
to the payment of dividends. It is estimated that the tive 
concerns mentioned make about 35 per cent. of the plate 
cameras made in this country. 

The earnings of the several businesses for the past vcar 
if applied to dividends are sufficient to pav seven per cent. 
on 13.500 shares of preferred stock, and ten per cent. on 
12,500 shares of common stock, which together constitute 
the total present issue, 

One or more of the owners or principal managers of the 
Rochester Optical Co., the Rochester Camera Со, and the 
Rav Camera Со.. have severally entered into contracts to 
remain in the employ of the new Co., and not to engage in 
a business of like or similar nature for a period of twenty- 
five years. 

he bankers haveon file a letter from Mr. W. F. Carlton, 
in which he estimates that by the consolidation the saving 
in advertising alone, including cost of catalogues, will be 
enough to pay three per cent. en the. preferred. shares 
issued, and that the total savings will be enough to pay five 
per cent. on such shares. 

Of the total authorised capital stock but 13.500 shares of 
preferred stock and 12,500 shares of common will be issued 
at present, reserving 4.000 preferred shares and 6. 
common shares in the treasury with which to Purchase 
other concerns, and for tuture extensions. 

The company has made a contract with the Eastman 
Kodak Co. by the terms of which the latter company is 
made sole trade agent of this company for the United 
States, and the Eastman Kodak Co. agrees not to make 
plate cameras forsale in the United States so long as this 
contract remains in force. The company has also made а 
satisfactory contract with the Baush & Lomb Optical Co., 
by the terms of which the latter company agrees to sell to 
this company its supply of lenses and shutters. The 
demand for cameras has increased each year since 1582, 
when the oldest of the concerns was instituted, and has 
been more marked during the past three vears, and there 
is every reason to believe the increase will continue. 

АП of the common stock of the present issue and 6,990 
shares of the preferred stock will be issued to pay for the 
properties acquired, or have been taken up һу private 
subscription; the balance, 6,510 shares of яо Ж stock, 
“із offered for public subscription at par. 

Mr. W. F. Carlton is the sole owner of the Rochester 
Optical Со. Mr. H. B. Carlton is a stockholder in and one 
of the directors, and an сйсег of the Rochester Camera 
and Supply Со. Both of these gentleman have given 
options upon their respective interests in the companics 
above named, which options are to be purchased by this 
company. Each of the promoters (excepting Mr. W.F. 
Carlton) is to receive from the sale of all the options to this 
company, a profit in excess of the prices named in the 
several options. All purchasers of stock must take the 
same with nouce of the above tacts. 

The subscription book will open on Monday. December 
trth, and close оп or before Tuesday, December 12th, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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A Reason for Advertising :— 


“There is an absolute necessity for advertising; there is a 
great cagerness to compete for attention, and no one 
Kets it unless itis by giving, as it were, so many strokes 
of the hammer, one after the other, to compel people to 
notice what is going оп. W. E. Gladstone. 


* Photograms of the Year 1899.” 


The Best of Teachers. —" |t includes not only pic- 
tures from representative men from many lands, but also 
brief notices " what i$ doing in tnostof them. . and 
so we say to all who are willing to learn from others, and 
those the best of teachers, send at once for a copy."— 7 ac 
Aonerican Amateur Photoprapher, 


““ A complete picture gallery of the best in Enclish. 
foreign. and = Continental photographic art." — Kendal 
Mercury, 


** The standard of the world’s progress іп art photo- 
graphy.” Nottingnam Datly Guardian, 


““Тһе collection contains practically all the work 
we want to be reuinded of in the future.” — Yorkshire 
Иесіз Post. 


Тһе Best of the Best..—" The volume must have 
great educational value, for it brings together the best 
work of the best photographers of every land.” — Blackburn 
Times. 


“Тһе Pall Mall Gazette '' says: "It contains a 
pictorial and literary record of some of the. best photo- 
graphic work of the year. The illustrations, which abound, 
are excellent and altogether the volume is one which it is 
a pleasure to handle." 


““ A book which everyone interested in photography, 
and all who love beautitul pictures will be sure to acquire.” 
— Liverpool Courier. 

The Value of Criticism. —" The interest. of the 
workis enhanced by the short critiques which accompany the 
hundreds of photograimns."7-- Municipal Journal of London, 


'! Extremely Cheap '' is the opinion of the Christian 
Pictorial which adds. © There are no fewer than 155 ot 
these delicate halt-tones, all worthy of study, and each is 
accompanied by criticism that will aid the study." 


Some Good Points.-." Anew feature this year 15 а 
series of illustrations which reproduce the two leading 
exhibitions of the year іп miniature. This departure is 
bound to influence the provincial exhibitions benchcially 
in the all important matters of framing and hanging. Not- 
withstanding the low price at which the volume is issued, it 
is a triumph of printing, the reproductions being amongst 
the tinest by the process system we have seen. Indispen- 
sable to all who make photography a hobby ог profession, 
the annual is one which would also adorn any collection 
illustrative of modern art."- Glasgow Evening News. 


Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., London; cloth, 3s,; paper, 2s. 
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Copyright.—This Magazine as a whole, with tts contents, both 
literary and pictorial, is copyright; and the copyright ts regis- 
tered in Great Britain and the countries forming the Copyright 
Convention. Our contemporaries are very welcome to quote 
from our pages (with acknowledgment), but we propose to 
protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. vV 


(Copyright in the (апей States of America by Тнк 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Times Publishing Association.) 


(Continued from page ЗХ ) 


HE provisional agreement entered into by Niépce and Daguerre on 
December 14th, 182g, 16 well worth study. The terms with which we 
are now chiefly concerned are those referring to the respective 
contributions of the two inventors to the perfection of the process. 

Niépce—it will be seen from article 3—was to disclose the nature and 
working details of his process, whilst Daguerre was—as stated in article 5— 
to contribute a newly designed camera, his talent, and his energy. 
The following is the translation of the agreement, a reduced facsimile of 
which is given with this issue :— 
Basis OF PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT. 


“Тһе undersigned M. Joseph Nicéphore Ni¢pce, landowner, residing at Chálons sur- 
Saône, Department of the Seine and Loire, on the спе hand. and M. Louis Jacques Mandé 
Daguerre, painter, Member of the Legion of Honour, and Manager of the Diorama. on the 
other, hereby enter into the following provisional agreement for the purpose of forming a 
partnership :— 

“ Whereas M. Niépce has made certain researches for the purpose of fixing the views of 
nature, by a new method without the aid of a draughtsman, and various processes 
constituting this discovery have been the result. The said discovery consists in the 
spontaneous reproduction of pictures formed in the camera obscura. And whereas M. 
Daguerre, to whom the discovery has been made known. realising its great interest and the 
great extent to which it сап be improved, has offered to join M. Nicpce for that purpose, and 
for securing all the benefits which тау be derived from this new kind of industry: In view 
of these facts, the parties hereto have agreed to the following provisional and fundamental 
conditions of partnership :— 

ет. A partnership shall be formed between ММ. Niépce and Daguerre, under the 
title of Niépce-Daguerre, for the purpose of perfecting the said discovery 
made Бу M. Niépce and improved bv M. Daguerre. 

“2. The partnership shall be for the term of ten years, dating from this four- 
teenth day or December, and until to the expiration of that period shall be 
dissolved only by mutual consent. In case of decease of either of the partners, 
his heir shall succeed to the partnership for the remainder of the unexpired 
term of ten years. Further, in theevent of the death of either of the partners, 
the said discovery shall only be published under the joint name specified in 
clause 1. 

'" 3. Upon signature of this agreement, M. Niépce shall disclose to M. Daguerre, 
under the seal of secrecy, which shall be so kept under penalty of all expenses, 
damages, and interest, the principle upon which the discovery depends, and 
shall furnish a full and exact written statement of the nature, the working 
details, and the difterent methods of applving the processes connected there- 
with, in order that the experiments for perfecting and utilising the discovery 
may be carried out as completely and quickly as possible. 


"4 M. Daguerre, under the same penalties, undertakes to preserve with the 
greatest secrecy the fundamental principle of the discovery, and the nature, 
use. and application ot the processes which shall be disclosed to him. and 
will join, as far as possible. in. the improvements which тау be deemed 
necessary to the best ot his abilities and talents 

"5. M. Niepce gives and cedes his invention to the partnership, as ап asset, in 
consideration of half the profits which may be derived from it, and. M 
Daguerre contributes a newly designed camera, his talent, and his industry in 
consideration of the other half ot the said profits 

“6. Upon signature of this agreement, M. Daguerre shall disclose to М. Niépce, 
under seal ot secrecy, which shall be so kept under penalty of all expenses, 
damages, and interest, the principle upon which. the improvement in his 
camera depends, and will furnish an exact written statement of the nature of 
the said improvement 

"7. MM Хеерсе and Daguerre shall contribute in equal shares the capital which 
тау be found requisite for the partnership 

“8 When the partners think well to apply the said invention to the process of 
engraving; that is to sav, when they have decided what advantages it may 
possess which will enable an engraver to make a trial plate, MM Niepce and 
Daguerre hereby agree to select no one but M. Lemaitre for carrving ош the 
same. 

9. Upon execution of the tinal agreement. the partners shall mutually appoint a 
manager and a cashier of the firm, which shall be located in Paris. The 
manager shall conduct the ое: as decided by the partners, and the cashier 
shall receive and make all payments as ordered by the manager in the 
interests of the firm 

"то. The manager and cashier shall be elected for the term of the present 
agreement, but shall be eligible for re-election Their services shall. be 
gratuitous, or a portion of the profits тау be awarded them, as the partners 
may think fit, when the final agreement is made 

11. The cashier shall render an account to. the manager each month. 
showing the position of the firm, and every six months the partners. shall 
divide the profits, as stated above 

'" 12. The cashier's accounts showing the position cf the firm, shall be balanced, 
signed, and attested each half-year by both partners. 

"I3. The improvements which may be made in the discovery апа іп the camera 
shall be the property, and for the benefit. of both partners, and when they 
have attained the object in view, they shall make a final agreement upon the 
basis of these presents 

“14. The net profits of the partners derived from the business shall be shared 
equally between М. №Мерсе, as inventor, and M. Daguerre for his improve- 
ments. 

“15. Any dispute which тау arise between the partners in regard to this 
agreement shall be decided by arbitrators appointed by each party privately, 
according to Article 51 of the Commerical Code, and their decision shall be 
binding, without appeal or revecation 

"16. If it should be decided to dissolve the partnership, the liquidation. shall be 
undertaken privately bv the cashier, or by both partners together, or by a 
third person, to be appointed. privately, ог by some person appointed by a 
competent court at the instance of the more active partner. 

“Тһе whole of this agreement has been entered into provisionally by both parties, who, 
for the executicn of these presents, elect as domicile their respective residences, as specified 
above. 

“ Executed and signed in dupiicate at Chalons sur-Saóne, the fourteenth day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 


" Approved by me, though not written by my hand, 
«Өр N. Nikrck. 

' Approved by me, though not written by my hand, 
“DAGUERRE.” 


The written statement which, in accordance with the third condition of 
the partnership, Niépce was to hand to Daguerre we shall give later. As to 
what was the principle upon which Daguerre's newly designed camera 
depended, the which he was, according to condition No. 6, to disclose to 
Niépce, history does not seem very clear. Probably the use of a more 
suitable lens is all that was done. Daguerre would be almost certain to have 
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Chevalier's book on cameral obscuras, published in that year,* in which the 
construction of various kinds of cameras is described and the advantage of a 
perioscopic over a bi-convex lens referred to. 

Niépce, so it is stated in Historique de la Decouverte de Photographie, by 
Isidore Niépce, never received any photographic print from Daguerre, but the 
latter did show him some yellowish powder, which was luminous in the dark 
and which was thought to be sulphide of barium. 

In 1833, four years after forming the partnership with Daguerre, Niépce 
died. In 1837 Daguerre and Isidore Niépce endeavoured to start a company 
to work the process which Daguerre had now brought to perfection. In 
March, 1838, the subscription list was opened, but the public proved 
incredulous. Daguerre then applied to Arago, the leading scientific man of 
the time, and a member of the French Chamber, communicating to him the 
process and personally begging him to interest the Government in it. The 
result was that Daguerre and his partner entered into an agreement with M. 
Duchatel, the then Minister of Home Affairs, whereby the latter was to ask 
the Chamber for life pensions of 6,000 and 4,000 francs for Daguerre and 
Niépce in return for the disclosure of their process. 

The result of this was that a bill, of which a translation is given below, 
was brought before, and passed by the Chamber on June 15th, 1339 :— 


Bill, proposing to grant: rst to Monsieur Daguerre an annual life pension of 6,000 
francs; 2nd to Monsieur Niépce, junior, an annual life pension of 4,000 francs, for the giving 
up by them of their process of fixing the image in the camera obscura. 

Presented by M., the Minister of the Interior. 
Sitting held, r5th June, 1839. 

'" GENTLEMEN, 

We feel that we anticipate the wishes of the Chamber when we propose to 
acquire, in the name of the Government, a discovery as usefulas it isunexpected and which, 
in the interests of science and of art should be made public. 

'* You have all heard—and some of you have already had personal proof of the truth of 
what I am going to say—that, after fifteen years' incessant and costly research, M. Daguerre 
has succeeded in fixing the image of the camera obscura, and has thus produced, in four or 
five minutes, by means of light, designs in which the smallest details of the objects are 
rendered with mathematical accuracy, and in which the linear perspective and range of 
tones, due to aerial perspective, are reprcduced with a delicacy hitherto impossible. We 
need not insist on the usefulness of such a discovery. It will be at once understocd what 
entirely new facilities it gives to the study of the sciences, whilst one can scarcely calculate 
the services which it can render in thearts. The most accomplished artists and painters 
will avail themselves of its perfect reproduction of natural scenes, whilst. on the other hand, 
it will ofler a quick and easy means of forming collections of studies which could only be 
otherwise procured by long and tedious processes, and even then less perfectly. 

“The art of engraving, applied to multiply the images drawn by nature herself, will 
enter upon a new era of importance and interest. 

'" Lastly, the traveller, and the archaologist no less than the naturalist will find M. 
Daguerre's apparatus indispensable. They will be able to make their records unassisted, 
and henceforth every author will illustrate his own work : halting for a few mcments before 
the most elaborate monument cr extensive panorama, he will obtain a facsimile of it in an 
instant. 

‘Unfortunately, for the authorsof this discovery they find it impossible to exploit it 
commercially and so recoup themselves for their vears of fruitless labour. Their invention 
is of such a character as cannot be protected by patent. As soon as it is known, anyone will 
be able to use it; the most unskilled will be empowered to draw as well as the trained 
artist. The process must, therefore, be given to ull, or must remain secret, and the loss to 
art and science, should such a secret die with the inventors, cannot be estimated. 

‘Under these exceptional circumstances it behoves the Government to step in, and to 
place society in possession of a discovery, the general interest of which, demands that it shall 
be known, provided that the authors obtain the price, or rather the reward of their invention. 

“ Such are the motives which have influenced us in making with MM. Daguerre and 

Niépee a provisionary arrangement to which the Bill, which we have now the honor of 
presenting, asks for your sanction. 

* Before acquainting you with the terms of this arrangement some details must һе 
explained. 


* Notice sur l'usage des chambres obscures et des chambres claires, by Chas. Chevalier. 1829. 
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" The possibilty of fixing the image of the camera obscura for а short time has been 
known since the last century | but this discovery was never of апу use. since the substance 
on which the solar ravs impressed the image was net permanent, and became completely 
black when it was exposed to davlight. M Niepce, the tather of M. Isidore Nicpee, 
invented a means of producing permanent images, but, although he thus solved. this 
difficult problem, his invention was very incomplete He сімшпей опу the outlines of 
objects and required at least twelve hours for the reproduction of the smallest drawing. 

‘In his researches. М. Daguerre has followed entirely. different methods from those 
adopted by M. Niépce, with what results we see to-dav, viz. the extreme rapidity of the 
process, and the reproduction of aerial perspective and the plav of lights and shadows The 
method is entirely his own, and s distinguished from that of his predecessor as much by the 
process itself as by the results obtained 

‘However, the existence, betcre the death of Ху үсе, the father, of ап agreement 
whereby heand Dagaurre agreed to share witheach other all the advantages accruing trem their 
discoveries (and as this stipulaticn descends to M. Niepce's son) precludes us from dealing 
exclusively with М. Dacuerre even in relation to a precess which he has not merely 
perfected. but has invented And. we must not forget that the methed of M. Niepee, 
although stillincomplete, mav possibly be capable of improvement andi (being usefully applied 
under certain circumstances and that. therefore, it is right that, tor the history of the science 
it should be published along with M Daguerre s. 

" These explanations, Gentlemen, will make it clear to vou why MM Daguerre and 
Isidore Nicpce appear to-day in the treaty which is appended to the bill 

"A sum of 200,000 francs has been asked us as the price of the processes of MM. 
Daguerre and Хісрсе, and we must say that the offers of foreign sovereigns justified this 
claim. Nevertheless, we have arranged that in place of the capital being paid down. it 
shall be granted in the form of an annuity, viz., a pension of 10,000. francs, halt of it 
reverting to the widows. 

The pension will be assigned thus — 

6,000 francs to M. Daguerre. 
4.000 frances to M. Nicpee. 

е Apart from what we have already said, there is another reason. (ог this unequal 
division, М Dazuerre has consented to make known the methods by which he 
produces his Dierama, an invention of which he alone knows the secret, and which it would 
be unfortunate to allow to be lest. 

" Before signing the agreement, M Daguerre placed in our hands a sealed packet 
containing a description of his own and M. Niepce's processes, and of the Diorama 

'" We can assure this Chamber that the descriptions are genuine, for a member of this 
assembly, whose name alone is a final authority, has received in confidence from М Daguerre 
an account of his process, has himself experimented with it, and can testify to the accuracy of 
the various details. 

" We hope, Gentlemen, that you will approve both the motive which has prompted this 
agreement and the conditions under which it has been made. You will concur in a 
sentiment, which has already attracted considerable public favour, and vou will. not leave 
the contingency possible that other nations may have the honor of giving to the world of 
art and science one of the most marvellous discoveries on which our country prides herself." 


From this it will be seen that for a life pension of £250 a year Daguerre was 
to yield his process free to all. But, only a few weeks after the passing of 
this bill, he took out patent rights in England. А few sentences of his 
specification follow :— 


“ The patent agent, Miles Berry, says: ‘This invention relates to photogenic drawing, 
or the spontaneous reprcduction of images, pictures, or representations of nature by the 
action of light, that is. by the process or methods now well known under the name of 
" Daguerreotvpe." 1 believe it to be the Invention or discovery of Messrs Louis In 
Jacques Mande. Daguerre, and Joseph Isidore Niépce, junior, both of the Kingdem of 
France, from whom the French Government have purchased the Invention for the 
benefit of that country. This Invention, or discovery was fully communicated to me by a 
certain foreigner, residing in France, on or about the fifteenth day of July, in the уеаг one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, with instructions immediately to petition Her 


Majesty to grant Her Коуа! Letters Patent for the exclusive use of the same within these 
kingdoms 


This patent was set aside by Sir Thomas Wilde in 1547. 


Daguerre lived long enough to see his process universally adopted and 
not so long as to see it discarded. He died on July 10, 1551. 
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“Тһе craze" for photography, as an end in itself, must necessarily die, but photography as a means to ап 
end—whether that end be pure picture-making, scientiic research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing 
applications of the craft—must progress unul it attains pr« portions of which we now hardly dare to dream." 

The Photogram, December, 1595 


Application INo. 19.— To Recording Tree Forms. 


MID the many temptations which the 
various schools of pictorial photo- 
graphers have placed in the way of 
those who have mastered the technique 
of the craft,---temptations to despise good 
technical work in cant phrases and to fill the 
horizon with **photographic pictures "—1it 15 
pleasant to find individual and often isolated 
workers setting themselves to one particular 
branch of work the usefulness of which is 
its supreme recommendation. Among such 
workers one of our readers, G. H. Woolfall 
has done some notably good work in the 
photography of the forms of trees. 

There is no need now-a-days to insist upon 
the value of this kind of photogram to artists, 
botanical students and nature-lovers. Sketches 
serve to refresh the memory but the photogram 
replaces it. 

The average photographer may deem the 
photographing of trees the simplest of simple 
things. As a matter of fact it is а very 
difficult task to give a photographic account of 
a tree—its effect as a whole when viewed from 
a short distance, the structure of its. bark, the 
shape of its leaves. In the very extensive 
series of photograms which Mr. Woolfall has 
prepared and from which we have selected the 
three illustrations which accompany this article, 
three views of each tree are included to demon- 
strate the aspects just mentioned. 

BARK OF THE SCOTCH FIR. The construction characteristic of the tree 

is seen only in its skeleton. Hence, although 
more picturesque photograms may be obtained when the tree bears the 
first buds of spring or the full foliage of late summer, the photographer 
who wishes to make his views records must work mostly during the winter. 
This naturally entails much tedious work and many disappointing results, 
and the chances are that when a characteristic and suitably placed specimen 
has been found it proves impossible to obtain a satistactory lighting. 

The most difficult views are those of the leaves. A small stop is almost 
invariably necessary (F16 to F22) and then comes the difficulty of securing 
stillness. Тһе photographer who does much in subjects of this class will 
soon have many tales of patience to relate: patience, sometimes rewarded 
and sometimes not. Correct monochrome rendering of colors is a point 
which must not be overlooked and isochromatic plates have been found 
indispensable. 
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Work of this serious kind cannot be commended too urgently to all 
photographers. It is the kind of work which places the craft on a firm 


FOLIAGE OF THE SCOTCH FIR, 


footing inasmuch as it supplies a want which is constant (even if small) and 
will be valued when the craze or fashion of the hour has passed away. 


^4 .ч 


Silhouette Portraits were among the very earliest productions of photography. 
About the year 1780 Professor Charles demonstrated to his students the photo-chemical 
decomposition of silver chloride by projecting the shadow of a head upon paper prepared 


with argentic chloride. A silhouette in white on a black ground was thus produced 


на 


HAND-CUT SILHOUETTE OF A FAMILY ABOUT 15-0. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SALON OF 3899. 


An Analytical Review. 
/ Ву |озьрн T. Kriky. 


The appearance of this criticism of the leading American Photo- 
graphic Ехілімпоп has been delaved by the author's illness As 
soon as пе was able, Мг Keiley sent us a very full critique, much of 
which we are compelled to hold over 


HE Salen of хос, held in Philadelphia 
(October 2144-- November tsth), was 
conducted under the Joint management 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 

Arts and the Photographic. Society of Phila- 
delphia. Gertrude Kaseleir, Frances B. 
Johnston, F. Holland Pav, Clarence Н. 
White, and Henry Troth acted as the jury 
of selection, to which 962 frames were sub- 
mitted: of which number 750 were rejected. 
In addition to the 182 pictures thus accepted 
there were 168 invitation exhibits, the mem- 
bers of the Linked Ring and of the jury of 
selection having been invited to show their 
pictures without submitting them to the jury. 

“Sylvan Solitude 7 (162), was unquestion- 
ably the best of the seven pictures exhibited 
by А. Horsley Hinton. Ht left à more 
favorable impression than any other picture 
by him that I have vet seen. The subject is 
so well selected and composed, and its tonalilty 

А SILHOUETTE. so true and characteristic, that. one. cannot 
PLONE ы враки look upon this picture without feeling the 
peace of such a forest retreat. 

Since the Salon closed, I have had ample opportunity to renew my 
acquaintance with this picture, and I find that it wears well, and loses none 
of its original charm on more intimate acquaintance. This is one of the final 
and most convincing tests of a picture's depth and character. 

Of the other pictures shown by Mr. Hinton, the ‘ Headland ” (155) was, 
perhaps, the most striking, yet neither this, nor the remaining pictures 
imparted more than a passing pleasure. While they evidenced nice 
imagination and careful technical treatment, there was about them a certain 
artificiality, that robbed them of the feeling of spontaniety, and gave them a 
labored character that detracted greatly from their pictorial qualities. 

Paul Martin's two pictures, “А Frosty Night” (219) and “А Winters 
Night on the Embankment " (220), though good compositions, were hard and 
unatmospheric. "They were not unlike the clean cut, sectional wash sketches 
with which architects are wont to illustrate their plans. 

“Му Lady's Garden" (18x), by Alexander Keighley, was distinctly 
English in its type, and the sky portions and over-hanging trees that. break 
and shut out part of the sky, were rendered, in what artists term, a distinctly 
classic manner, that is, after the style of certain. of the old landscape 
painters, who have come to be recognised as masters. The idea conveyed to 
the observer in the contrasted forms of the grim, old sun-dial on the one 
hand, and on the other, the peacock and the handsome girl, both with their 
backs to the dial, is a very poetic опе. While a homelv, rather than beautiful 
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production, its composition on the whole was good, and it had the merit of 
being a pleasing picture, if not a great one. In ** Gather ye roses while ye 
may; Old time is still a-flying " (192), Mr. Keighley also displayed much 
poetic feeling of the Coventry Patmore kind. (“Му Lady's Garden” is 
reproduced on p. 63 of Photograms of the Year, 1899.—Ebs.| 

Allof Henry Troth's pictures were interesting and possessed of some 
excellent pictorial qualities : but certain of them were much less strong than 
others, and in some of them there was a monotony that almost sapped their 
life. This is а characteristic, that men of Mr. Troth's fine temperament 
have constantly to combat. In their devotion to that which is refined, and 
delicate, and quiet, they often permit themselves to fall into a style, which, 
while it means much to them because their own sympathetic natures are 
quickly responsive to its delicacy, too often means little or nothing to the 
average observer because it lacks the vigor to awaken any definite under- 
standing or appreciation of what it suggests or portrays. 

‘Cloisters, San Juan Capistrano " (309) was the best. The rendering 
of the sunlight in the court of the cloister and against the light-hued 
monastic walls was exceptionally true and expressive, and as I looked at the 


ON THE CALIFORNIAN COAST. 
By Henry Troth. 


picture I could almost feel the heat of the glaring western sun and the 
parching of the dry atmosphere, and the profound silence of the place. In 
another of Mr. Troth's pictures—a group of stately trees upon a solitary 
shore—the characteristic sadness of certain portions of the California coast 
was well depicted. There was a feeling of loneliness about the group of 
trees that stood guard upon the edge of the ocean-lashed coast, almost within 
reach of the advancing and receding waves, like the few old Spaniards, 
who still linger in the land which once they ruled, they maintain an air of 
dignified hauteur and suppressed sadness. 

Of all the portrait studies shown in this year's Salon few were finer or 
more forceful os Edmund Stirling's ** Fellow of Balliol” (255). (See 
Photograms of the Year, 1899, p. 39.) In rigor of conception and treatment it 
was both exceptional and original ; it would have been improved somewhat 
had the rather strong note of white of the cuff been softened to a lower and 
more harmonious tone, and the figure relieved slightly from the background. 

* Caller Herrin" (67), A. Burchett, was evidently intended for a 
character or type study. The motive that prompted the attempt is all that 
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I can commend, for the picture itself, was false, ** posev " and wanting im 
atmosphere. The girl's eyes were not the eyes of a simple fish vendor, but 
of a charming little Miss—who was entirely conscious that she was having 
her picture taken. Her soft and faultlessly clean hands never carried a fish 
basket, nor handled fish, and the basket itself is a marvel of cleanliness— 
bearing never a stain. The spacing of the picture is rather well managed, 
but the picture, as a picture, is insincere. “ Winter " (64), Arthur Burchett, 
was hardly appropriately named. Such a title is too comprehensive to be 
bestowed on a picture like this, which shows merely a snow-covered 
landscape, in which the snow is not well rendered, the composition poor and 
the subject rather commonplace. It neither presented, nor suggested to the 
imagination anything of the blackness of winter, with its whistling winds and 
its driving storms. 
(Io be continued.) 
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Silhouettes.—The receipt of ап 
article which 18 printed on another page 
simultaneously with several letters from lime NS. с ©; хх 
correspondents interested іп the notes | 
and illustrations in our issue of October 
last, suggested the making of this into 
rather a silhouettish issue. It is not 
necessary to repeat the instructions 
given іп our issues of October, 1898, and 
October, 1899, for the preparation of 
photographic silhouettes, but we may 
here reproduce one or two examples 
from John Stuart, of Glasgow, and John 
Stuart, jun., his son, both of whom 
have given some time to working out, 
and intrcducing in their business the 
suggestion repeated in our issue of 
February. We understand that to the 
son is due the suggestion to give just 
sufficient lighting round the edge of the 
face to faintly outline the eye and the 
cheek, thus making a modified silhouette, 
which is found to be preferred by many 
sitters. The amount of detail so shewn Siheuwse Phoied 
must be very slight, or much of the алеге. ут 1899 
silhouette eftect is lost. So slight is it, 
in fact, that our reproduction on page әпжобаттЕ: Ву Toha Shii. 

76 does not properly represent it when | 

printed. Mr. Stuart, generously acknowledging the source of this 
suggestion, has given these special pictures, the title of *' Silhouette 
Photograms," and as regards their success he writes:—‘'I was 
interested in the article in The Photogram, оп Silhouettes, and 
straightway proceeded to experiment. The great difficulty I found 
was to get easily recognisable likenesses so І tried something else. 
I enclose a very rough print of what I consider a more commercial 
picture." 

The Ladies’ Night, at the Photographic Club, proved even 
more popular and successful this year than 1t has been in the past, 
and in spite of the best efforts of the chairman, the audience insisted 
оп so many encores and recalls that the programme was not completed 

A SILHOUETTE. until a very late hour. The arrangements were in the hands of 
(From the Photo-Kevue.) E. A. Newell, who was very well assisted by Messrs. Stevens, К. К. 

Beard апа С. ХУ. Tcttem. The secretary, W. R. Strettcn. and 
a number of stewards ensured the comfort of the guests; and the chairman, Н. Snowden 
Ward, was probably justified in saying that the function would be repeated for many 
years to come, 
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SILHOUETTES AS А MEANS OF STUDY. 
Ву F. R. 18518. 


HE publication of two very 
striking silhouettes in your 
magazine of October last, set 
me thinking how much might 

be gained by photographers if they 
could make more general use of 
silhouettes as a means of study. 
One of the faults of photography, 
arising from its ‘‘cursed facility " is. 
that it tempts men to limitless 
execution, with very limited study 
and thought. Апа the ease with 
which photography represents half- 
tone and unnecessary detail, makes 
it{very difficult for the photographer 
to study line, and mass, two very 
important factors in composition. 
The first value of silhouettes is 
that it makes us study beauty of 
outline,—for the silhouette has no 
other beauty to offer. This isola- 
tion of one single part of picture 
making, and one that is very im. 
portant, leads one to consider it ina 
way that is quite impossible to the 
untrained critic when viewing a 
picture in which many gradations. 
compete with the lines for his atten- 
tion. By taking a course of study 
of silhouettes one may easily be- 
come trained to see and consider the main outlines, in however complicated a. 
picture; and this is one great step towards being able to give a valuable 
opinion upon any picture,—and reasons for the opinion. 
Probably few photographers have conscientiously recognised how 
important to the success of a picture is a good skeleton or framework, 
whether this be a profile of the head or outline of the hgure, in portraiture, 
or the principal lines and masses in landscape work. Yet, unconsciously, 
many have seen the beauty of outline, as witness the popularity of the many 
portraits in which the profile face is strongly lighted against an almost black 
background. Instances are so many that it is difficult to select one or two. 
A great number of portraits of ** The American School," and certain pictures. 
of **the open door" school are examples of what | mean. One of Henry 
Spink's child studies,—by far his most successful, as it seems to me,—owed 
much of its popularity to a single strong line, the curve of the spine in the 
figure of a little girl, seated, with her knees drawn up and head bent over 
them.* Many other studies of the nude owe almost the whole of their 
charm to the outline against some suitable background, a fact which is 
overlooked, I think, by many photographers of the nude. Too often these 
workers devote themselves to trying to give roundness and a satisfactory 
tone and texture of skin, only to be defeated by the deficiencies of their 
models, when the same amount of consideration given to the outline would 


A SILHOUETTE. 
By Edward B. Vail. 


ES 


[* See Photograms of 95, page 9.—=ps. ] 
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NO. I. FORIKAIT. dy the Author. NO, 2. РоөкікліТт. Ly Hanna, Auckland, N.Z. 


result in acceptable pictures, the good lines overpowering minor defects. 
Undoubtedly а study of the silhouette would benefit these workers. As a 
case in point ] шау refer to certain nude studies by Mr. Longcope in the 
very same (October) magazine іп which are Mr. Vail’s silhouettes. See 
how much the two studies on page 293 owe to their lines. 

In a slightly earlier number (August, pp. 234-238) Captain Puyo illustrates 
the importance of studying the silhouette, giving pictures of a light profile 
against a dark background and a dark profile against a lighter background. 
But there are examples everywhere. 

It is in studies ot the head, of course, that the teaching of the silhouette is 
most important, and when we remember how popular are ** Rembrandt” 
portraits with those who have profiles good enough to stand that style of 
lighting we have an- 
other proofthat even 
the public does re- 
cognise the value of 
a good outline. It is 
partly for the sake 
of seeing which is 
the best outline that 
the professional 
photographer turns 
the head of his sitter 
from side to side, but 
1 am not sure that 
he alwavs considers 
the outline of the 
head, apart from the 
profile of the face. 
pO MOT It the profile 15 noi 
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NO. 3. PORTRAIT. By Hanna, Aucklana, N.Z. PORTRAIT. By the Author. 


good, he makes a three-quarter or a full face, often ignoring the fact 
that the chosen outline of the ear and cheek and neck are as bad as 
the profile, and that both may be avoided by a different arrangement. 
As a check to this tendency I suggest that every photographer who 
wishes to be well trained should make a few series of heads, taking 
five or six silhouettes of each, from full-face to full profile. Nearly as 
useful, but not quite, will it be to take a few existing portraits (waste 
prints will do) cut out along the outlines of the heads, blacken them, and lay 
them upon white paper. 

The poise of the head, from stiffly erect to a decided stoop, can also be 
well studied in silhouette, and it expresses so much character that it ought 
to have far more attention than is generally given to it. 

It by no means 
follows that one must 
necessarily show the 
face to make a char- 
acteristic portrait, 
especially of women, 
who do, thank 
heaven, give some 
consideration to the 
picturesque dressing 
of their hair, and 
tothe general effect 
of their headgear. 
Perhaps the reading 
of my article and 
the study of a few 
silhouettes will 
SILHOUETTE FRCM NO. 3. prompt them to Буе SILHOUETTE FROM NO. 4. 
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still more attention to outline and general effect, and less to color апа ' 
detail: But this is a digression,—I merely wished to instance Robert 
Demachy's **Profile Perdu," shown at a recent exhibition, as an example 
of a portrait full of character, in which the face is not seen, and which would 
be almost as strong if it were pure silhouette. 

A study of the silhouette, which may be alternately black on white and 
white on black, will have a great influence upon the lighting of the face, 


TTET 


FROM FULL FACE TO PROFILE, 


and upon the choice of background. When the poise and outline have been 
selected the photographer who has studied the silhouette will consider 
whether he wishes to emphasise the outline, or the features or both. If the 
outline is good, he will probably use a plain or graduated background con- 
trasting strongly with the head. If, on the other hand, the features are to 
be emphasised, the background will be arranged and lighted so as to nearly 
blend with the tace and the hair. Examples of the latter class of treatment 
are in two of the greatest full-face portraits ever made, namely, Madame 
Blavatsky, by E. Resta, and Burne-Jones, by Frederick Hollyer. It is 
necessary to have a good reason 
when you do not, as well as when 
you do emphasise the profile in 
portraiture; and these reasons will 
always be forthcoming from the 
man who has made a study of the 
silhouette. 


- . 


Dr. Hall-Edwards has sailed for 
the Cape as surgical radiographer to the 
Hospital of the Imperial Yeomanry at 
Capetown. 


Silhouette and Daguerre. —1tis a 
curious coincidence that the same little 
cemetery of Bry-sur-Marne contains the 
tombs of Silhouette and of Daguerre. 
M. de Silhouette, Minister of State in 
France in 1759, made popular those blaek- 
paper profile pictures which bear his 
name, and which were the chief form 
of cheap portraiture for half-a-century 
before photography became available. 


A SILHOUETTE BY REFLECTION, 
Photogram by Ernest Gall. 
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FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. 
No. X.—By С. H. Hewitt. 


HE last chapter showed how to produce a flat lighting, and suggested 
the occasions where such a lighting might prove useful. I now turn 
to a lighting almost the direct opposite, namely, strong top lighting. 
The flat lighting destroys modelling and relief. Top light throws the 

features into excessive relief, casting heavy shadows, and giving great 
contrast. Where deeply sunk eyes are lighted entirely from above, it is 
almost impossible to obtain detail in the shadows, and the eye loses life and 
brilliancy. The texture of the flesh is accentuated, and that to a very 
unpleasant degree if the skin be at all rough. I think it will be generall 
found, that excessive top light tends to suggest coarseness, the delicacy ot 
the modelling is altogether lost, and the harshness of the relief is quite 


FIG. I. A PORTRAIT STUDY. FIG. 2. SAME LIGHTING, WITH The Photogram vENUS. 


unusual. No lady who understood the art of looking her best would 
willingly sit just under a bright electric light. 

Still, as the old proverb says—** It is an ill wind that blows nobody good," 
and all things have their uses. I believe it is H. P. Robinson who remarks 
in one of his books, **I think I should use a good deal of top light in 
photographing a Chinaman.” Chinamen may not be very frequent sitters as 
far as the average professional is concerned, but we do come across 
well-cared-for individuals now and then with no prominence of feature. 
Such cases are the exact reverse, it will be noted, of those requiring a flat 
lighting, and the lighting needs reversing also. And this, not with the 
intention of securing similarity of results, but merely to produce the best 
possible portrait. Тор light judiciously used will go far to make the most of 
eyebrows and nose, and will prevent the double chin from showing unduly. 
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Ordinarily, of course, it would be directed on to the head a little from 
one side, although in the diagram of the “ Photogram Studio," the light is 
shown as coming from immediately above. 

A comparison of the two blocks (figs. 1 and 2) will show how a slight 
difference of the pose of the head varies the effect of the light on the face. In 
the view of the cast, the lower 
part of the face is in general 
shadow, caused by the slight 
downward inclination of the 
head, while in the portrait the 
chin is kept well up, so shorten- 
ing the shadow of the nose and 
lessening the shade under the 
chin. It is also worth noticing 
that the top of the head of the 
Venus is flattened by a strong 
light, the detail being quite lost 
in places. Imagine the effect 
of such a lighting on a sitter 
with a tendency to baldness ! 
Nothing is so well calculated to 
make the most of a little hair, 
earning the grateful thanks of 
such a sitter, and increasing his 
order, as the cutting off of direct 
vertical light from the top of — |, NUR | | 

| 5 gram of / he Pliotoeram (imaginary? Studio. Applicable 
the head by means of a semt- to any shape ot studio (see Lhe Блоа, February 1594.) 
opaque head screen. м2... 

Fig. 3 shows how the two roof curtains, 2 ft. wide opening trom top, bottom or centre. 
examples given were produced 5. з ft. wide by з ft. long. Blinds, perfectly 
in the ** Photogram Studio," the 
sitter and the cast of the Venus being placed on the spot between A and B 
and the camera between | апа K. Where lighting of this kind is thought 
desirable, it might be well to modify it slightly by opening blind No. 2, and 
even, with a face not excessively round, both Nos. 1 and 2, on the same 
side as the open top light, of course. Or No. 15 in the roof might be opened. 
Or the sitter might be moved to the centre of the square C. Any of these 
modifications would cause the light to strike the head a little more obliquely. 


A ow 


FIG. 3. 


Charles R. Rowe's 
recent lectures on '' Fair 
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Club and at the Photo- 
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GURES, FACTS AND FORMULE. 
No. VIII.—Intensifiers for Gelatine Plates. 


Previous Articles of this Series :—* The Carbon Process, The Photogram, July and August, 1899. '* Platino- 
type." September and October, 1809. ~“ Bromide paper," November, 1899. " Lantern Formula,” January, 1900. 
" Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, 1900. 


I. MERCURIC CHLORIDE followed by blackening agent. Saturated solution, bichloride 
of mercuric containing two or three drops per ounce (4 to 6 c.cs., per litre) of strong 
hydrochloric acid. Wash plate after complete bleaching. 

2. IN MAKING SorvrioN use hot water, or mix the powdered mercuric salt with equal 
weight of sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride). 

3. BLACKENING REAGENTS —(A) Soda sulphite, то per cent. solution made just acid 
with citric acid, gives only slight intensification. (B) Ferrous oxalate developer, made by 
adding one volume of saturated solution ferrous sulphate to six volumes of saturated 
solution of oxalate of potash gives greater intensification than sulphite, and process can be 
repeated as often as desired: results permanent. (C) Alkaline developers, pyro-soda, pyro- 
ammonia, hydroquinone, can be used. The two first give a brown deposit which 
is denser than it appears. (D) Ammonia ( 880) 20 drops per ounce (40 с.с per litre). (E) 
Schlippes salt, soda sulphantimoniate, то to 20 grains per ounce (20 to до grammes per 
litre). Make only when needed. Gives very great intensification. (F) Potassium gallate, 
eallic acid. 1 grain (‘07 gramme); caustic potash, 16 grains (I gramme); water, 32 ounces 
(1,000 c.cs). Make fresh. 

4. COMPARSION OF THESE REAGENTS.—A gives slight addition of brilliancy. B or С 
gives practically double. Repetition of B or C gives a second step which gives practically 
the same result as D. Е gives a greater increase than D. 

5. Potassium ВкомірЕ added to the mercuric chloride solution gives, іп most cases, 
greater intensification. Potassium bromide, шо grains (20 grammes); mercuric chloride, 10 
grains; water, I ounce (1,000 C.cs.) 

6. SILVER CYANIDE dissolved in potassium cyanide is a blackening reagent which is some- 
times used. Bleach in 5, wash, and place in:-- Silver nitrate то grains (20 grammes) ; 
water, I ounce (1,000 с.сѕ.); to which has been added potassium cvanide іп quantity not quite 
sufficient to dissolve the precipitate produced on first addition of the cyanide. In this bath 
it blackens, but if left too long loses its intensification. 

7. OVER-INTENSIFICATION by process No. 6 can be removed by thiosulphate of 
scda 20 grains (yo grammes); water, т ounces (1,000 с.с.) 

8. Ukanitm Process —(A) Uranium nitrate, 34 grains per ounce (8 grammes per litre.) 
(B) P'ctassium territy anide, same strength. Mix in equal parts, and add acetic acid (1 
drachm per ounce = 120 c.cs. per litre) 

0 SILVER SULPHOCYANIDE in conjunction with an alkaline developer (J. В. В. 
Wellington). A. Silver nitrate, 100 grains (23 grammes) ; ammonium sulphocyanide, 240 
grains (55 grammes); water, то ounces (1,000 c.cs). Dissolve the silver in one tenth of the 
water, add the sulphocvanide (dissolved in a little water), and add the rest of the water. 
Add hypo solution drop by drop until the white precipitate in the liquid just disappears on well 
shaking. Take r ounce (or 1.000 c cs) of A and add to it (from 1o per cent. or other stock 
solutions) :— Pyro, 3 grains (7:9 grammes); ammonium bromide, 2 grains (4:0 grammes); 
sulphite of soda, 12 grains (28 grammes) ; ammonia ( 880) 6 minims. (126 c.cs.) 

то. Мексскіс Tovipe in thiosulphate (B. J. Edwards). Dissolve mercuric chloride 
(бо grains, or 14 grammes) in water (8 ounces or 800 ccs) Dissolve 180 grains 
(41 grammes) potassium iodide in 2 ounces (200 c.cs ) of water, and add litde by little to 
the mercury solution. A red precipitate appears at first. Add the iodide until just a trace 
of this precipitate remains. Then add 1:20 grains (27 grammes) sodic thicsulphate. 
Kinse plate from fixing bath. place in solution: remove when dense enough to water for a 
minute or two, and then to hypo (5 per cent. solution) for a few seconds. Results fade in 
time. 

її. INTENSIFIED IMAGES which have faded can be revived by soaking the negative in 
Schlippe's salt solution (10 grains per ounce or 20 grammes per litre). 

12. MkRCURIC опре in soda sulphite (Lumière). Dissolve mercuric iodide, 43 grains 
(ro grammes); soda sulphite (anhydrous) 44 grains (тоо grammes) in water, I ounce 
(1.000 ccs) In place of anhydrous sulphite, twice the weight of the crystallized salt can be 
used. 

I3. AFTER INTENSIFICATION, the brown image can be treated with an ordinary 
developer. This prevents after alteration, the mercuric iodide being converted into metallic 
mercury. 

14. To RepucE NEGATIVES over-intensified by processes Nos. то and 12, place in а 
weak solution of sodium thicsulphate. Those treated according to 13 require an ordinary 
reducer. 

15. CoprER Вкоміре.-(А) Copper sulphate, 196 grains (450 grammes): hot water, 
I cunce (1,000 ccs) (B) Potassium bromide, 196 grains (450 grammes); water, I ounce 
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(1,000 c.cs.) Mix A and В, cool and pour off green solution from crystalline deposit. 
Bleach in this liquid, wash for a short time and place in то per cent solution silver nitrate, 
and again wash. 

I6. OVER-INTENSIFICATICN can be corrected with potassium cyanide 2 grains (4 grammes) ; 
water, 1 ounce (1,000 c cs) The image produced by the silver solution іп No. 15 сап be 
treated with an alkaline developer. Kesults improved in point of permanence. 

17. INTENSIFICATION WITH LrEAD.—Place in: Lead nitrate, 15 grains (40 grammes) ; 
potassium ferricyanide, 27 grains (бо grammes): water, т ounce (1,000 ccs) Here plate 
becomes yellow or white. Wash well and transfer to 10 per cent. solution of soda sulphite. 
Again wash and treat with ordinary hydroquine developer. 

18. A Few Hints.—A bath of distilled water before and after bleaching with mercury 
is an aid to securing clean-surfaced negatives Flat negatives are best treated with 3 (D) or 
(E). For very thin negatives, use 8. 17 is best for line subjects. 


Magnallum is an alloy of mag- 
nesium and aluminium which has been 
patented by Dr. Ludwig Mach and 
whick is said to equal brass in ease of 
working while retaining the lightness 
of aluminium. It is said to be suitable 
for lens mounts, and other optical 
work, and it is being made by the Magnalium Co., Berlin 

Tri-Color Prints. — Selle has patented (Eng. Patent. No. 4,200, 1809) a method of 
securing tri-color prints bv the imbibition method with bichromated gelatine, the paper 
support being water proofed and mounted on a glass, cr other rigid plate, to avoid 
distortion of the paper. The three images are then produced in succession from the 
color sensation negatives. 


Daylight Spools.— ^ recent patent, that of A. W. McCurdy (Eng. patent, 21,241 1869) 
claims protection for an alleged improvement in constructing daylight spools whereby the 
end pieces of black paper usually used are replaced by cellulc id inccrpecrated with a pigment, 
or by celluloid merely roughened with a sandblast, or simply by a continuation of the coated 
film itself. 


Pull-out Dark Slide Shutters. light traps for shutters 
of this type have taken several forms. One of the most recent 
is the patented invention of Norris Bull, Kochester, U.S.A. (Eng 
patent No. 22.225. 1899.) The fig. explains its construction. F 
is the shutter against which press two yielding ribs of india- 
rubber. When F is withdrawn (towards D), A A spring outwards 
and make contact with the cap or cover G to the recess. When 
the shutter is returned the rubber ribs are again driven into the position shown in the figure. 


Single-solution Intensification.— The patent taken out by the Actien Gesellschaft 
für Anilin Fabrikation for an intensifier of this type, which is being sold in this country 
under a fancy name, claims the use of (double) sulphocyanide of mercury and an alkali, or 
alkaline earth. metal ¢.g., a solution containing то parts mercuric sulphocvanide, 8 parts cf 
potassium sulphocyanide in тоо parts of water; to be diluted with о times its volume of 
water, for use. The employment of alkaline chlorides in place of sulphcevanide is also 
claimed. For instance, 20 parts of mercuric sulphc cyanide, with 20 parts of sodium chloride 
in 100 parts of water gives a solution which is to be diluted with g times its volume of water. 


Heliographic Printing by Artificial Light.—Verrc-prussiate and Pellet prints are 
frequently made by electric arc light. The patent of Lecnard Shaw and Jcseph Halden 
(Eng. patent, No. 5561, 1590) is for an apparatus suitable for expesing tracings and papers 
to the electric arc. It consists of two glass semi-cylinders connected at each end by discs 
and bars. The tracing is laid on the glass surface, the sensitive paper placed upon it ard 
drawn into contact by a canvas apron, which is laced to bars running the length cf the 
cvlinder. The apparatus is then turned (on trunnic ns) into а vertical position ard an arc 
light lowered into the interior. 


Weighting Tripod in Windy Weather.-Kequirements : five feet of роса fishing 
cord, or strong cctton twine, one small strong brass or iron ring about ł-inch diameter, two 
small brass or iron S heoks about r inch leng. First close спе end of each of the hooks, 
then cut the string into two and attach one piece to each of the closed ends of the hooks, by 
tying firmly; or by lcoping and binding to make a neater job. Next attach the other ends 
of the strings to the ring in the same manner, and vou will have a cord with a hook at each 
end and a ring in the middle А hole should now be bored in the centre of the tlat part of 
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the tripod screw of sufficient size to take the hook, or, if the screw has a round head, attach 
a small wire loop round the neck under the flange. The method of using is obvious. 
Attach one hook to the tripod screw and pass the other end of the string round the weighty 
object once or twice according to size and shape, and hook the other end to the ring in the 
centre of the cord. In the country a large stone can 
generally be had, or a number of small ones tied up in a 
hankerchief will answer, but in towns ог village streets such 
articles are seldom to be found. We have, however, the 
camera bag to fall back upon, and providing there are 
plenty of fully charged plate holders and lenses etc., etc., 
nothing more is needed. If, however, the contents are not 
heavy enough empty your pockets into the bag and those 
of your friend, if he does not object. The small sketch 
‚ reproduced shows the article in use.—Frep. W. Cooper. 


Light Filters. —^ simple means of proving the safety 
of the glass or other medium used in dark-room lamps is 
described by Dr. Georg Hauberrisser in Photographische 
Rundschau. А piece of blue green glass is taken (of not too 
deep tint)—the so called cobalt glass—which completely 
absorbs the red with the exception of the part bordering on 
the orange. This is coated with a 4 per cent. aqueous 
solution of gelatine to which has been added some Nile 
blue A of the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik in sufficient 
quantity to give a thin film—blue but transparent enough 
to permit of objects being easily visible through it. About 
I gram of dye per 500 c.cs. of water (1 grain per 
ounce) is ample. The glass thus prepared and dried . 
is examined with the spectroscope; it should completely absorb the red, orange amd 
yellow rays. To use it for testing purposes it is covered with black paper in which 
a design, say, a monogram, has been pricked with a needle of diameter about 1 millimeter 
(Ақ of an inch). If now this design be held in front of the ruby glass (placed in position іп 
the lighted lamp) it will be quite invisible if the lamp screen passes only red, orange and 
yellow. If the design is visible—if only faintly—the filter is unsafe, the color of the design 
giving some indication of the light passed by the filter. The author states that a long 
series of tests of filters made as above and also by means of a spectroscope has convinced 
him of the reliability of the method. | 


Copper Toning for Bromide Papers and Lantern Plates—^ paper by W. B. 
Ferguson, M.A., Q.C., recently read before the Royal Photographic Society, recounted the 
history of a series of experiments made by the author on toning with salts of copper. After 
using (and discarding) copper ferricyanide dissolved in ammonia, ammonium carbonate, and 
nitrate, potassium carbonate or potassium oxalate, he finally met with success in the use of 
potassium citrate as a solvent of саррег ferricyanide. This gave him the following method. 

Prepare то per cent. solutions of (A) neutral citrate of potash (В) sulphate of copper and 
(C) potassium ferricyanide. To make the toning bath, take—A, 250 vols; B, 35 vols; C, 
30 vols; mixing in this order. In this solution the prints fairly quickly pass from black to 
cherry-red, through a series of intermediate colors. The high lights of the image remain 
unstained, as the experience of those who have since tried the process shows and as was 
indeed demonstrated by Mr. Ferguson himself at the meeting. The rationale of the process 
is, it may be assumed, the reduction of the soluble ferricyanide of copper to insoluble 
ferrocyanide of copper by the silver image, this latter salt, which is a very stable one, 
depositing as the process goes on. The function of the citrate is to keep the ferricyanide 
of copper in solution. The ре does not, however, appreciably intensify the print. 

The solvent properties of neutral citrates towards many insoluble metallic salts were first 
pointed out, as 1% author himself mentioned in the discussion which followed Mr. Ferguson's 
paper, by John Spiller in a paper before the Chemical Society in 1857, in which it is shown 
that such salts of barium as the sulphate, carbonate, phosphate, borate, oxalate and others 
dissolve with greater or less readiness in sodium citrate solution. The behaviour of sodium 
citrate in a number of other reactions is described in this paper which is worth the study of 
those engaged in experimental work. We quote а few. Potassium ferricyanide or 
sulphocyanide does not react with ferric chloride in presence of the citrate. Phosphate and 
ferrocyanide of uranium are not precipitated in presence of sodium citrate. Bromide, iodide, 
cyanide, and ferrocyanide of lead all remain in solution on addition of their precipitants 
mixed with the citrate. Carbonate, phosphate, oxalate, tartrate and citrate of silver are 
similarly held in solution. 


Prints in Dyes by way of ferro-prussiate. In Eng. Pat. No. 25,043, 1898, A. F. 
Hargreaves describes a process of producing designs, etc., on fabrics. An image in 
Turnbull's blue having been produced by the well-known ferro-prussiate process, the fabric 
is treated in a hot solution (100^ Fahr.) of a dye, which is then, during the space of about 
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half-an-hour, raised to boiling. Prints are then well washed in clean water and treated in a 
boiling soap solution. Further washing completes the process Dyes may be alizarin, 
madder, purpurin or logwood. The blue precipitate in the fibre acts аза mordant towards 
these Sanne matters and fixes the dve to the fibre. A very similar process has been 
described bv Stewart E. Carter, of New York, who interposes a bath of caustic soda betore 
the dyeing bath. Particulars of this will be found in ** Ferric and Heliographic Processes.” 


Copying without Camera. Тһе following description of the “ Plavertype " method 
of copving drawings. printed matter, etc., was given at the Camera Club by J Hort Player, 
the originator of the process :- 

Place the object to be copied (sav, a picture in a book) in a horizontal position on a steady 
table or bench, and immediately beneath it Gf necessary, between the leaves of the book) put 
a sheet of perfectly flat smooth glass Then on the upper surtace of the picture lay. with the 
sensitive side downwards, and in close contact with it, a sheet of “smooth slow ". brc mide 
paper. 

Keep the bromide paper and the picture in contact by means of a. superincumbent 
weight of plate glass. The number ot sheets required depends upon their size and upon 
other circumstances. [ have used from two to six sheets, but preter to use two large sheets 
only (12 inches by r4 inches) 

A perfectly horizontal position and close contact having been ensured, place upon the 
upper surface of the d sheet of plate glass, comple ttely covering it, a sheet of green glass 


of the variety known, I believe, as “pot metal,” or photographic green. It is not necessary 
that this glass should be perfectly flat, but it must be as tree as possible from blemish 
and inequality of thickness and tint. When, however, tahing large prints I tind it 


advantageous to use, instead of à green glass, a screen of green gelatine 

Having made these arrangements by non-actinic light; turn on the gas flame. issuing 
horizontally from а gas burner placed directly above the green glass, so as to distribiztelizht 
as equally as possible all overit. The flame should issue about i5 inches above the surface 
of the picture. and I tind the hyht given by a Heron's Patent Burner (No. 5) with two jets 
to be sufficiently bright. It should shine with equally dittused bnilhancy, restrained by the 
green glass, all over the surface of the bromide paper, and all shadows and reflections 
affecting its distribution must, of course, be aveided 

The length of exposure to gas-hght required, varies with the intensity of that light, 
with the thickness of the sheet of green glass, and also with the object to be copied but I 
have usually found that trem five to ten. minutes is sufficiently. long during which to 
expose. 

After exposure, the negative тау be developed on the bromide paper, and having tried 
many developing solutions, I preter for that purpose to use the following :— 


Hydroquinone - - - - - 2 grains. 4 5grammes 
Sodium sulphite - - - - do уо T 
Sodium hydrate - - - - 2 . 50 m 
Potassium bromide - - - - NS 45 ә 
Water - - - - - - 1 ounce 1,000 С CS. 


Development should be complete in three minutes. 

Negatives may be obtained оп glass, films, орау, etc., but as a translucent 
body, 1 find it best to use paper. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use green glass: subdued white glass may һе employed, 
but as far as mv experience has gone with much less satisfactory result The emplovment 
of orange, or of red glass, offers no advantages, rather the reverse — / ле Journal of the Camera 


Club. 


A Silver Phosphate Printing Process.- Johannes Mever, New York, claims in 
Eng. Баб, (1599, No. 17,095) the use of silver phosphate in the state of emulsion which is 
produced when the insoluble precipitate resulting trom admixture of silver nitrate and a 
soluble phosphate, 1s treated with tartaric acid. The proportions recommended аге one 
part of silver nitrate is precipitated with weak sodium phosphate solution (in slight excess), 
washed by decantation, volume of ** mud " reduced to eight parts, and five parts of tartaric 
acid added. A jellv-like mass results, which can be applied (slightly. warmed, if necessary) 
to paper with a camel's hair brush. After prinung, which the author states, can һе done by 
artificial light, if paper first coated with albumen or gelatine is used, the paper is toned and 
fixed in the usual way. If transferred directly to the fixing. bath, the acid in the paper 
will set up sulphur toning and the print will tone to a black in a few minutes. Ап alkaline 
fixing bath prevents this change. 

The use of silver phosphate is not new. Fyfe devised a process, based on its photo- 
sensitiveness іп 1539, and another experimenter, Lyte, emploved the same salt during the 
fifties. See Hunts Researches on Light, or Eder's Copier faire mit Subersalzen The 
advantages claimed for this process are its rapidity that the emulsion сап be ap; lied to 
any surface, and that the paper fixes quickly in very weah thiosulphate solution. 
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Commenting on a statement in one of our English contemporaries that this process does not 
materially differ from the older process of Dr. Fyfe. Dr. Kobert С. Schüpphaus, in a paper 
before the New York Section of the Society of Chemical Industry added some practical 
details which will enable our readers to experiment with this very promising process for 
themselves. We quote Dr. Schüpphaus from the Society's journal. 

To make the emulsion of silver phosphate and tartaric acid, which has given such good 
results in making photographic prints, 4 grammes of silver nitrate in aqueous solution 
are precipitated by 4:7 grammes of sodium phosphate dissolved in боо с.с. of water. Тһе 
precipitate is washed carefully by decantation, and by tapping and cautious removal 
the volume of the water is reduced to 32 С cs. 

From 18 to 20 grammes of tartaric acid are dissolved in 18 to 20 c.cs. of cold water, 
and while this solution is added as rapidly as possible to the phosphate precipitate, 
a quick rotary motion is imparted to the containing vessel. preferably a wide-necked bottle 
made of yellow glass. The experienced observer will notice a change of color, the yellow 
phosphate held in suspension turning a whitish cream. We have now about double 
the volume of the original mixture as a stiff jelly. By keeping it at a temperature of 
about 38? C., it is rendered more fluid. In this fluid condition it is suitable for coating 
paper— plain, albumenised, ог otherwise prepared—by means of a flat brush or bv suitable 
machinery. The prc portions above given are the best for practical work: thev also vield 
to good results when much larger quantities are employed. It is possible, however, 
obtain the emulsion with a gocd deal less tartaric acid, say 8 grammes in 8 c.cs. of water 
to the 32 c.cs. of mixture previously referred to. With these proportions the emulsion will 
set more readily, and it may be better for a beginner to first try these. When the emulsion is 
left in the cold, crystallisation sets in after some time, and only a portion of the silver 
remains in solution. The chemical reactions coming into play are so far entirely obscure. 
It would appear probable that acid phosphates might be f rmed: yet ordinary silver 
phosphate is deposited unchanged from its solution in acetic acid. 

Of acid solutions, the citric-phosphate has been most tried. With 32 ccs. of the phosphate 
mixture, 48 grammes of citric acid yield a clear solution of great sensitiveness. Both 
emulsion and solution have been applied to materials other than paper, such as wood, 
celluloid, lithographic stone, marble, silk, cotton and linen. and prints of great beauty and 
durabilitv have been produced thereon. They mav be applied to the surfaces as such, or 
these surfaces may first be coated with albumen, gelatine, « r the like. In the latter case, a 
print can be obtained either in direct or diffused sunlight in less time than with the ordinary 
photographic papers, and there is no difficulty in printing out by arc light just as quickly as 
in shaded day-light, the emulsion permitting more rapid work than the solution. While 
the ordinary albumenised papers will not keep, papers sensitised after this new method 
will keep indefinitely in any climate, if only protected from dust and light. The prints can 
Бе toned and fixed in the ordinary way with only this difference, that a dilute thio- 
sulphate bath must be employed. Toning and fixing may be done at апу time, even 
months after printing. The predominant color of the prints being a very pleasant 
brown or auburn, toning may. in a good many cases, be dispensed with. Very agree- 
ace reddish effects can be obtained by giving the prints a citric acid bath before 

xing. 

If this method is followed, the prints are washed with water before transferring them 
to the fixing bath. The latter should be composed cf 35 grammes of sodium thio- 
sulphate, 2 to 3 grammes of carbonate, or bi-carbonate of soda, and 1,009 c.cs. of water. 
After leaving the prints from one to two minutes in this solution, they are washed tor 
five or ten minutes in cold or warm water. In this alkaline bath the tone is not 
changed, though the color appears considerably lighter in the wet state then it does 
after drying. Only the slightest over-printing is required, if the prints are removed 
directly from the printing frame to the fixing bath. They need no over-printing at all. 
if they аге toned, as they gather strength in the toning bath. If left too long in the 
thiosulphate solution, sulphuration of the prints will set in. Yet if not too long 
continued, the sulphur-toned prints obtained are permanent. Тһе sensitiveness of the 
emulsion may be still further increased by the addition of a small quantity of citric 
acid. 

When the ordinary silver bromide is added to it, direct prints can be obtained by 
the light of a petroleum lamp. The silver phosphate papers can be used for developing 
out just as well as for printing out. 

To encourage our readers in original work, we offer a bound volume of The Photogram 
or two issues of /'Aetogranis of the Year to the correspondents who will send us accounts 
and results of their experiments with this process, provided that the contributions 
are (in the opinion of a scientific chemist who will adjudicate) meritorious. The 
materials are inexpensive, the manipulation is of the simplest, so that no 
one need be discouraged from trying. We shall be pleased to help intending 
contributors by placing them in communication with the adjudicator, who will 
advise them upon any chemical points on which they may address him. 
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The West of Scotland Horticul- 
tural Society is holding a Photographic 
Competition at its next autumn Flower 
Show. 


Hampstead Astronomical and 
Scientific Society has formed a 
photc graphic section. The secretary is F. Т. Jermyn, 3 Phe Wilderness, Holly Hill, N.W. 


Obituary.— The Kev. Dr. Graham, of Errol, who died on January 31st at the age of 
82 was one of the earliest photographic experimenters. 


W. Tylar, of Birmingham, is organising a competition in aid of “Тһе Absent Minded 
Beggar" Fund. The prizes are “ Tit-Bit" hand cameras. 


. J. A. Harrison, whose death on Jan. 1gth we regret to record, was the joint inventor 
with the late J. R. Johnson, of the once well known pantascopic camera. 


Chicago will hold a Photographic Salon in April. The Chicago Society of Amateur 
Photographers and the Institute of Arts of Chicago will be responsible for the organisation, 
which will be on the same lines as that of the Philadelphia Salon. 


Forthcoming Exhibition. — Twentieth Century International, Birmingham, March 
26th; Secretary, Walter D. Welford, 19 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. Birkenhead International, April 3rd; Secretary, C. F. Inston, 25 South 
John Street, Liverpool. G.E.R. Mechanics Institution, Stratford, London, E., March 
13th ; Secretary, C. W. Harris, 294 Cam Hall Road, Leytonstone, E. 


The Death of Ruskin on January 20th deprives the world of the greatest and 
sincerest of art critics. Ruskin's relation to photography is two-fold. He recognised it and 
used it himself as a substitute for sketching, and his definitions of what he considered art to 
be, show that he did not deny photography the possibility of producing works of art. 


What he thought of some mcdern photograms, which claim to be “ Art," must remain 
unknown. 


The newly elected Officials of the Royal Photographic Society are as follows :— 
President, T. R. Dallmeyer; Vice-presidents, Lord Crawford, Chapman Jones, Major- 
General Waterhouse, Sir H. Trueman Wood: Treasurer, George Scamell; Council, T. 
Bedding, T. Bolas, C. H. Bothamley, F. A. Bridge, A. Cowan, W. E. Debenham, W. B. 
Ferguson, John A. Hodges, Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A.. A. Mackie, J. W. Marchant, 
Professor Raphael Meldola, James A. Sinclair, E. Sanger Shepherd, John Spiller, J. J. 
Vesey, J. W. Swan, H. Snowden Ward, E. J. Wall, J. B. B. Wellington The judges at 
the next exhibition are :— Pictorial section, Dr. Р.Н. Emerson, Col. J. Gale, A. Horsley 
Hinton, B. W. Leader, and J. B. B. Wellington; Technical section, Thomas Bolas, Chapman 
Jones, J. W. Swan. 232 voting papers for officers were sent in, and 231 for judges. 


The first “one-man '' show at the ‘‘ Royal, '' as stated last month, consisted of 
the work of J. Craig Annan ; who not only re-mounted and framed such of the pictures as 


were not new, but also came from Glasgow to London, and devoted two days to the arranging 
and hanging of the 


work. His address, 
on opening the exhi- 
bition was full of sug- 
gestion and thought, 
not only as to the 
pictorial possibilities 
of photography, but 
also on the mounting 
of photograms and 
their use in the de- 
coration of the home. 
In the hanging of 
the pictures at the 
* Royal," he had tried 
to compromise be- 
tween the “home” 
and the “exhibition " PART OF CRAIG ANNAN'S SHOW. 

conditions, so far as 

the space limits allowed. He had also, as a protest against the universal monotony and 
melancholy of modern framing, freely introduced white or bright-colored mounts, with 
some experiments in lines around the openings and occasional introduction of very slight 
amounts of gold. There can be no doubt of the educational value of such a display as 
this, and we are glad to note that the attendances, since the first few days, have been very 
good indeed. 
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The ‘house exhibition" for the current month is the work of the National Photo- 
graphic Record ard Survey Association, and is open daily from 10 am. to 4 p.m. 
Admission free, on presentation of visiting card and signing the attendance book. 


The Southsea Exhibition has rapidly sprung into the position of one of the best 
provincial photographic shows and ought to be a cause of great satisfaction to the Amateur 
Photographic Society and to F. J. Mortimer, its secretary. The open classes included an 
unusual proportion of entirely new 
and very good work, and evenattracted 
exhibits from New York, New Zealand, 
and China. The judges (Н. Symonds, 
H. Snowden Ward and G. West) gave 
several extra awards, and even felt it 
necessary to divide the “ Portrait and 
Genre” section into two distinct 
classes, in each of which they gave 
more than a full set of prizes. We 
hope to reproduce some of the win- 
ning prints in an early issue. 


SOME MOUNTS AND FRAMES AT THE CRAIG ANNAN SHOW 


ж.ш 


“Тһе Western Май”” (Perth, 
Western Australia), issued a most attrac- 
tive Xmas number, which strikes us a 
wonderful shillingsworth. 


“Тһе Photographer,’’ the little 
magazine published by Geo. Mason and 
Co., Glasgow, has much in its current 
issue to interest others than buyers of 
apparatus. 


| In ** Camera Obscura,’’ No. б, 
appears a comprehensive resumé of General Waterhouse's Traill Taylor Lecture: 
“ Teachings of Daguerreotype,'' written by the author himself. 


The Architectural Studies of F. H. Evans are being reproduced, in very fine 
photogravure by the Swan Electric Engraving Co., at 10/6 each. Particulars of the subjects 
may be had from Mr. Evans, at 27 Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, London, W. 


Lantern Slides.—(No. 9 of The Photo Miniature, Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon 
Avenue, London E.C.) is a very practical manual of lantern slide making, dealing 
mostly wtth gelatine plates, but giving also plain instructions for the wet collodion and 
carbon processes. Price, sixpence. 


Art in Portrait Photography.—Among the comments on the illustrations of this 
article in our last issue are those of Frank M. Sutcliffe, who says:—'' The heads copied 
from Das Atelier are interesting. No English girl would have the patience to sit for 20 
exposures. How much more pleasing is No. 15 than any other position." W. Thomas 
says:—'' I think that series of faces simply grand." 


“Тһе Year's Art, 1900 '' (H. Virtue & Co.. 3s. 6d. ) —This annual, which is edited 
by А. С. R. Carter, the writer of the principal critiques іп PAotograms of the Year, 1900, gives 
a vast amount of information in compact form on all matters relating to painting, sculpture, 
engraving, and architecture. It is impossible in the space at our disposal to enumerate the 
sections, but all who desire to follow the progress of the higher arts will find it the 
indispensable book. 


* Photography at Home,’’ is the title of No. 8 of The Photo Miniature, and deals 
with those many ways in which the home-loving photographer can devote himself to his 
hobby. These include indoor portraiture by day and artificial light, bromide printing and 
enlarging, copying, sensitising paper, etc. The little book is as practical and concise as its 
predecessors, and the regular subscriber to our contemporary will gradually find himself in 
the possession of an encyclopedia of practical photography which will lie snugly on his 
shelves, and will provoke constant reference. Price sixpence; Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. 
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‘* Spring,” a study of datfodils, is timely just 
now. 


“When daffodils begin to peer. 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet о the vear 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale ” 


Again, as Perdita savs, later in that same '' Win- 
(еге Tale ": 
“e Daffie аи, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 


Other poets, as well as Shakespeare, have sung of 
the dattodils and the Spring. Even. childhood’s 
simple rhyme tells us that 


"Рану down dilly is coming to town 
In vellow petticoat and а green gown.” 


and the flowers, by their combined grace аға beld- 
ness of form, with brilliance. of color, make fit 
emblems of the season of returning jov and viger 
We have asked one of our writers of © Constructive 
Criticisms " to sav a few words about this picture 
by | M Whitehead, and he replies as follows | 

"The study of flowers vou send is ditterent in 
one particular, from every other flower реб отат 
] have seen It is the first to come under my ne tice, 
which seems to aim at being more than а теге good 
pertrait cf a number ot flowers. It seems to try. bv 
its lines, to carry cut the idea of the title Мм 
studies are photographed first and a title is seught 
afterward In the arrangement of these flowers and 
leaves, in their. swing trom the lower riuht hand 
corner toward the left, in the poise of every separ- 
ate head, in the trimming of the print, and in the 
placing cf the title, I see effort to realise the up- 
springing, aspiring idea, which is the central senti- 
ment of the Spring regeneration 

"dt may be that the artist did not consciously plan 


“Әні.” 


By J. M. Whitehead. 


all these details to carry out the idea, and I am often blamed for seeing in photograms things 
which the authors never intended, and theexistence of which (еу had not recognised. I can 
scarcely believe that this work was net conscious and intentional, but even if not, the critic 
has done some service if he has pointed out the wav in which a thought may be expressed 
"lam nct sure that the study could not still be improved by another tlower or leaf in 
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PORTAL OF ST. TROVHIM!S AT ARIES. 


neduced from one of the Fov-Talbot Photogl phic Plates (ee p. 932 
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the upper "right-hand space where there is а blank. 
composition back into the picture, and to that extent be an advantage. 


It would pull the line of the 
I think, also, that 


the flowers are too dark—a little mı re brightness would better translate their natural color, 


and would better carry out the idea of fresh, vigorous life. 
Will some of our readers make studies of daffodils this month ? 


The work will 


interest them, апа, if they have not given special attention to flowers already, will teach 


them much. 


If they do, we shall be pleased to see resulting prints. 


The Fox Talbot Souvenirs, a greatly reduced reproduction of one of which appears 
on page 92, and particulars of which are given on page 11 of our advertisement pages, can 
also be obtained as proof impressions on fine India paper for 5/-, the entire proceeds of the 


sale going to the Fox Talbot Memorial Fund. 


These very fine prints are being specially 


taken for us bv the Art Reproduction Co., Fetter Lane, E.C., and every photographer, 
who wishes to possess himself of a unique memento of the founder of the art should obtain 


one. 


ex 


Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
st returned. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


New Businesses and Changes of Address. —. F. 
Bridge <> Co.. Old Christchurch Road. Bournemouth, has 
been formed into a Limited Co., to trade as G. E. Bridge 
and Co.. Ltd. 

Theodore Brown from Portland House, to 34 Castle 
Strcet, Salisbury. 

Brighouse Photographic Со. Ltd., Brighouse. Yorks. 
Registered to carry on business as photographic dealers. 


** Asco '' Toning Solution and " Othello” paper will 
be noticed in our next issue. 


Marion @ Co.'s annual stock-taking sale opens on 
March 5th. Liston application to 22 Soho Square. 


Goerz Anastigmats, Series III. Nos. 1—6 of this 
series have been made to work at / 6'5 instead of / 77. 
The price remains the same. 


Berger & Co.’s technical department is now under 
the direction of Edwin Banks & Maurice S. Berger. The 
firm hopes to very soon introduce several distinct novelties. 


Persulphate of Ammonia.—Fuerst Brothers have 
reduced the price of the " Axe" brand of this substance to 
4d. per ounce bottle. 


S. H. Fry, of enlargement fame, and also of 12 South 
Villas. Camden Square, London, N.W., has issued a 
calendar adorned with a neat carbon print. 


Cooke Lenses on Kodaks.— Taylor, Taylor and 
Hobson have made arrangements to fit Kodak and other 
American cameras with Cooke lenses, and have issued a 
list of prices. 


A Dish for Stand Development has been shown us 
by Fuerst Bros. It is made of lacquered brass, the rack 
holding a number of plates fitting closely inside. 


Perken, Son @ Co., is the new title ot the old firm of 
Perken, Son & Rayment. a change consequent on Arthur 
Ravinent having severed his connection with the firm on 
December 31st last. 

Artificial Light for Portraiture.. The price of the 
oxvgen-magnesium lamp, which is being placed on the 
market by the Platinotvpe Со, and а full description of 
which appeared in our January issue, has been hxcd at Z8. 
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Detailed particulars appeared in our last issue. 
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Self-toning Fabric (О. Sichel & Co. s» Bunhill 
Row. E.C) Trial of à sample of this f. bric shows it to be 
easily manipulated. In an ordinary fixing bath, it gives an 
agreeable brown tone, whilst toning wives a good cold 
tone. The prices are the same as the firm's self-toning 
paper. 

Thornton Film Co., Ltd., (capital £20,000) is the title 
of a company registered on January orth, 1900, to carry on 
the manufacture and sale of sensitised films and materials. 
The first directors are J. E. Thornton, Captain G. A. 
Williams, C. F. Rothwell and W. H. Hoyland, 


Walter D. Welford has commenced business as a 
manufacturer of developing and other solutions, cloud 
negatives and other specialties for photographers. We 
shall notice these on receipt of samples. Ernest. Human, 
late of the photographic department of Taylor's. Drug 
Stores, is manager tor Mr. Welford. 


Kodak, Ltd., ina recent case in the Queen's Bench 
Division, enforced their conditions of sale, that a whole- 
sale dealer should not resell Kodak goods to any dealer 
without having previously obtained a written undertaking 
that the conditions of sale of Kodak, Ltd., would be 
observed. The offenders was mulct in £50 damages and 
costs. 

Thistle Р. О.Р. Н. M. MacFarlane. зо Ravenscourt 
Gardens, London, АХУ) А brand of P.O.P.. which has 
worked well in our hands. There is very little. loss of 
depth during toning and fixing. Toning bath recommended 
19:— 

Gold chloride - - 24 grs. "725 рг». 
Ammonium sulphocyanide 36 ., 41 
Distilled water - - 20 O78. 


. 


1,000 C.CS. 


in regard to which we wonder why that 1 grain of chloride 
of gold. Prices as usual. 


Circular Photo Frames. —Mes«rs. Thomas Iling- 
worth & Co., of Willesden Junction, have just placed on 
the market some round wooden frames of very choice 
quality. In size they go from -inch (for cabinets) up to 
17 inches diameter, the price, which includes glass and 
strut for standing up, being 30- per dozen for the 4-inch, 
бог 6-inch 42%- per dozen, and so on. They are made 
in walnut, olive, or light green, and may be Bad polished ог 
dull. 

A Dark Room Convenience. —The " Holborn" dish 
cover (George Houghton & Son, SN and So High Holborn, 
London. E.C.) аА celuloid sheet with the edges turned 
over so that it slides. tightly on the celluloid dishes usu- 
ally supplied. and attords ample protection for the plate in 
the developer from moderate actinic light. A very handy 
toany dark room. Prices from sd. in the t plate. addition 
size, or, complete with dish, rod. 


“Easy” Cloud Negatives, trom negatives by 
Walter D. Weltord. made under his superintendence, are, 
if we may judge from the specimen sent us, likely to. find 
favour in ihe eyes of those who wish to add a not too pro- 
nounced sky to their cloudless prints. The prices are from 
rod. for 4-pfate size to 7,6 for 1 « 12. These are for films. 
Glass negatives are supplied. only to order. Sole whole- 
sale agents: Charles Tyler & England Bros, Limited, 
London, Х. 
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Ап Intensifier and a Reducer in cartridge form 
have reached us from Fuerst Bros, «7 Philpot Lane, 


London, E.C. The former isapparently a uranium prepara-, 


tion and acts as a uranium intensifier should. A single 
cartridge makes from 34 to 7 ounces of solution, and the 
salts take only a few seconds to dissolve. The reducer is, 
we have every reason to believe, that of Belitski—a 
mixture of ferric oxalate and sodium thiosulphate. This 
preparation keeps well, acts steadily and has not the 
discrimative action on the faint details, as has the mixture 
of ferricyanide and thiosulphate. Prices, 3.6 per box ot 
ten cartridges (reducer or intensifier), 


A New Bottle Stopper.—The Vanguard Manufactur- 
ing Co., has commenced issuing certain of its preparations 
in bottles with an extremely convenient and serviceable 
screw stopper. It is far more 
lasting than cork, is not liable 
to stick as do glass stoppers, nor 
work out as do those of india- 
rubber. Users of * Vanguard " 
preparations will, we have no 
doubt, greatly appreciate. the 
improvement, which does not 
affect the price of the articles. 


The Rotary Photographic 
Co., which has recently estab- 
lished a British factory at West 
Drayton is prepared to under- 
take ры k ›әгїп(їп on the 
largest scale. he trm manu- 
facture their bromide paper for 
their own use and for sale, and 
as their sale is equal to only 
about one tenth of their total i 
production they are able to ofter M. omit comma ion n 


a brand of exceptional uni- ” 4 
ey peclallles 
і 


formity, any batches of emulsion 
varying more than permissably 
from the standard being used 
by themselves. Rotary Bromide 
Printing has met with great 
success in America and on the 
Continent, and the company 
have already several large con- 
tracts in hand at the rate of 
80,0900 prints per day рег ma- 
chine. 


Stain Remover, (Vanguard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Maidenhead) is the latest addition to the usetul 
series of “ Vanguard " preparations. We can attest to its 
efficacy: a pyro-stained plate, produced by allowing a plate 
to soak in an old pyro-ammonia developer all night, be- 
came practically colorless after some 15 minutes’ appli- 
cation of the solution. The preparation is alkaline (which 
is chemically right) and is quite distinct from, and superior 
to, the well-known acid-iron solutions, Price 1s. per bottle. 
In order to give a quantitative expression to the complete- 
ness of this bleaching action we append " tintometer " 
measurements of the above plate. Unstained (A); stained 
(В); and bleached (С). A. black, nil; green, ‘og; yellow, “од. 
B. black, 1'2; orange. 38; yellow, уо. (C) black, nil; 

reen, ‘10; blue, ‘oz. These figures prove that the solution 
eaves the plate clearer than before staining. 


Bausch & Lomb Рһо(о- Місгоггарһіс Camera. 
A. Е. Staley & Co., 35 Aldermanbury, E.C., the agents of 
the Bausch & tomb Optical Co., have now in stock an 
extremely solidly mounted camera for photo-micrographic 


work. While constructed to take a Bausch & Lomb 
microscope the use of another instrument is provided for 
іп the connection. The camera takes 5x4 and } plates, 
and extends to 20 inches. It can be used at any angle 
(our illustration shows it horizontal) and after personally 
inspecting the instrument we cannot but commend its 
extremely rigid construction, 


А £3 Half-plate Set isthe “ Apek” of Wilfrid Emery. 
8 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, London. Though the price is 
so low the camera 16 of good workmanship and latest 
design. АП the usual movements—swing and reversing 
back, rising front, long extension, wide angle movement— 
fit it for all purposes. The lens is ап К.К with Iris dia- 
phragm, and the shutter а Thornton-Pickatd ‘ Snap- 


shot," А book-form double slide and two-fold tri 
complete the set. The turn-table head, we may add, lies 
flush with the baseboard, a feature, the convenience of 
which is felt when the camera is used on a table, as for 
enlarging or copying. Those whose watchword is “ value 
for money," may well inspect this camera before pur- 
chasing for the season, Discounts to dealers. 


Cardinal Films (Photochemische Industrie, Koln- 
Nippes) are made under Hofmann's patent (German Pat- 
tent, No. 105,567; Eng. Pat.. 1599, No. 18,430) which is 
briefly as follows: Snooth paper is coated wtth substances 
soluble in alcohol, ether, or benzine, such as resin alone or 
softened by admixture with fatty oils or turpentines. 
Shellac, guin sandarac, or mastic, with castor oil, turpen- 
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tine, or pine tree resin, are suitable materials. A coating 
of hardened gelatine emulsion covers this resinous layer. 
After development, etc., the film is separated from its paper 
support by an alcohol bath by which the resin is dissolved. 
The films are of high sensitiveness and the exposure and 
development call for no special remark. After develop- 
ment they are placed in one per cent. solution of acetic 
acid for a minute or two, and then fixed ina bath of 
sodium sulphite and sodium thiosulphate. After washin 
they are placed for five minutes in an alcoholic solution o 
formalin and glycerin :— 


Methylated spirit - - $500 С.С. А ounce. 
Water - - - - 500 ,, WP 
Glycerin - - А - ЗО 14 minims. 
Formalin - - - - Mir 2. 12 e 


Here the resinous layer is dissolved, but still retains suf- 
ficient adhesiveness to hold the gelatine and paper to- 
gether. The film is then squeegeed to a cleaned and 
talced glass or ferrotype plate and allowed to dry. It 
drops ofl, or can be detached most easilv. In our own 
trials of the films we were most pleased with them ; they lie 
flat in the dark slide, and, after a preliminary soak in 
water for about two minutes, in all the solutions, Stripping 
is, we have found, an operation of the utmost certainty 
and ease, whatever may have been the preliminary treat- 
ment of the negative. The film can be printed froin 
either side and takes re- 
touching very readily. 
Theoretically, the weak 
point of the film is the 
possibility of the resin- 
ous substratum affecting 
the emulsion. The makers 
state that long experiments 
have proved the immunity 
of the film from internal 
change. The prices per 
dozen are on the basis of 
1/4 (very nearly) for 9x 12 
centimetre (4$ х 34 inches) 
size. 


“ Sirius '' Univer- 
sal Apparatus (^. Walz, 
43 Carlstrasse, Darmsiadt.) 
—This is àn apparatus 
which can be used for 
washing, drying, and 
рано negatives. The 

ures explain its construction. It is well-made of 
nickel-plated metal and, in the case of the specimen before 
us, takes four negatives, 9 by 12 cm., cach of which can 


be separately examined during printing. Tourists and 
others who desire to turn one piece of apparatus to as 
many uses as possible will, we think, find it of service. 
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Тһе Cornex Finder (К. & J. Beck, Ltd., 68 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.), is a view finder of the brilliant type but 
without the drawback attaching to finders of that class that 


FIG, I. 


the image varies with the position of the eye. This has 
been overcome in the present instance by the insertion of 
a diaphragm between the lenses (see fig. т). The front lens 
(Àroduces an aerial image 
in the plane of the dia- 
phragm which is viewed 
(after reflection іп the 
mirror) by thesecond lens. 
By a simple movement the 
diaphragm can be made to 
give ап "upright" ог 
“landscape picture." Тһе 
finder measures ?2хіхі 
inches and as shown in 
fig. 1 has a shield over the 
lens and a couple of 
spring clips which, screwed 
to the camera, enable it 
to be instantly attached. 
A distinctly valuable ad- 
dition to the equipment 
of the modern hand cain- 
era. Price, 5/-. 


“ Luxia '' Bromide 
Papers.—(Berger & Co., 
South Hill Works, Hampstead, London.) “ Luxia" bromide 
paper, made in two speeds and three surfaces. We have 
examined the rapid smooth" which we have found to work 
very well with the metol-hydroquinone developer given 
below for the “gaslight” paper. A pleasing warm black 
is given. Тһе "gaslight" paper which is supplied in 
smooth matt, rough matt and enamel surfaces is a rather 
more rapid paper than some of the other gaslight-develop- 
ing papers and gives very rich black prints in a much 
weaker developer than is generally considered necessary 
for this class of paper. The following is the formula 
recommended which we place against a much used 
prescription. 


FIG. 2. 


“САЗІЛОНТ” PAPER. USUAL 
DEVELOPER., 
Grains per Grammes per Grains per 
ounce. litre. ounce, 
Metol - - - 16 37 7 
Hydroquinone - I 2°3 3 
Potass Bromide - 'o8 718 d 
Soda carb. (cryst.) 6:3 145 40 
Soda sulphite - 6:3 145 22 
The figures given here represent the composition of the 
developing solution as used. In practise it is made of 


three times the above strength and diluted for use. We 
think that many will appreciate a rather slower develop- 
ment with the economy resulting from the use of a weaker 
developer, especially as nothing is sacrificed as regards 
vigour in the prints. 


Heliotype Matt Papers, the manutactures of a 
Swiss firm, are handled in this country by Holmes Bros., 
24 Southall Street, Manchester. The distinctive features 
of the papers are great range of color from red to purple 
and black, matt surface, (smooth, medium and rough) and 
the carbon like grain of the finished print. We have been 
using some of the paper and were very pleased with the 
ease with which warm brown tones are obtained in а gold 
bath. The instructions given by the maker are briefly as 
follows :— Fume from 4 to 6 minutes, over a dish contain- 
ing liquid ammonia, print till the shadows bronze, wash in 
several changes of water and immerse for a minute or two 
in salt solution (24 to 5 per cent.). After several tines wash- 
ing it is then toned— 


Borax - - 30 grains 4'6 grammes. 
Sodium Acetate - 20 46 T 
Citric acid. - - iG x, 37 od 
Gold chloride А $4 a 75 + 
Water - - - roounces 1,000 C.CS. 
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The gold is added just before use. After washing. the 
makers recommend a preliminary fixation іп а (very 
nearly) зо per cent. solution of ammonium sulphocvanide 
followed by treatment in a weak hypo bath (1 part hypo in 
120 parts of water). The above vold bath wives гей to 
brown tones. Blick tones are obtained in a platinum and 
lactic acid bath. The handling of the paper otters no 
dithenlties, the toning is quick and regular, and the read. 
ness with which the prints can be dried between blotting 
paper, ог by heat. will, we think, recommend it to. those 
who find the gelatine surface troublesome. Pictori- 
ally inclined photographers who have. mas be, vearned for 
a print-out carbon, should certainly give it a trial. 


Glass Measures.-- As we noted in our last issue. 
Е.Н. Taylor & Co., of Errol Street, London, E.C., are 
introducing a new series of measures, the lettering in 
which i$ done in transparent 
lines оп а ground P matt 
glass, a style which we have $ 
found excecdingly easy to 
read іп the dark room. 
The graduations are clearly \ 
designated (ounces, 
drachms, ctc). in Roman 
letters, and not in the 
quant Ineroglyphics dear 
to the apothecary, but irri- 
tating to the busy worker. 

But the measures in whieh | 
ме are most interested аге | 


+) 


І | Nr. | 
one series graduated in 10 = 
metric units and another | | eo 
іп both English And metric. ! 2 › 
Hitherto, photographers ЕЖ 
who have been disposed to | | | 
adopt metric measures have | М 
had some ditti: ulty in pro- i 9 
curing graduates of any ^n E 2 7 


Shape except the narrow 
evlindrical used by analy. 
аса) chemists for cough 
measurement. Messrs. 
ghee ee Taylor supply these, in 
"og c ан е ка sizes froni & tO 2.00 С.С5, 
1) of broad cylindrical shape 

CC; and. іп the ordinary 

E 6 ) opaque letter style, of 
= 0 conical shape. For a long 
time we have used metric 
measures and, if we 
could, would banish the 
English graduates. from 
= our dark room altogether. 


-- 40 We advise every reader 
to equip himself with 

= these measures (which 
TA 20 he can obtain through his 
dealer: Messrs. Tavlor & 


os Co. deal only through the 
trade). Не will have seen 
from recent. issues that 
every formula appearing 
іп Тас Photogrram has 
been given in metric units 
also. This is а practise 
we shall continue. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Copyright inthe United Statesof America by THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES Publishing Association.) 


(Continued from page 72.) 


The Internal History of 
Niepceotype and 
Daguerreotype. 


AVING now traced the his- 
tory of the labors of 
Niépce and Daguerre in 
reference to the various 

external events which marked 
the progress of their inventions, 
we may retrace our steps and 
endeavour to follow the develop- 
ment of the two processes by the 
light of the somewhat meagre 
information at disposal. 

Niépce, it need not be said at 
the outset, wasgreatly Daguerre’s 
superior in point of knowledge. 
He had received a good education 
for that period, so that his experi- 
ments have a certain merit of 
continuity which those of his 
colleague, the record of which 
is of the scantiest, entirely lack. Thus on June 16, 1516, we find Niépce 
writing to his brother Claude, thus :— 

“Т have read that an alcoholic solution of muriate of iron of a full yellow color becomes 
white in the sunand takes again, in the shade, itsnaturalcolor. I soaked paper in this solution 
and dried it: the part exposed to light became white whilst the unexposed remained yellow. 
But as this solution attracted too much moisture from the air I have no longer used it, as 
I chanced to come across a much better and simpler substance 

“ A piece of paper covered with oxide of iron and exposed to oxvgenated muriatic acid 
gas becomes a beautiful yellow, and bleaches better and quicker than the foregoing." 


JOSEPH NICÉPHOKKE NIÉPCE 


Niépce, we see here, touched, in thus experimenting with ferric chloride, 
the fringe of a field in which Sir John Herschel, some vears later, dis- 
covered several processes. Не also tried the effect of spreading manganese 


dioxide on paper, exposing to chlorine gas, thus producing manganese 
chloride, which, so he states, when blackened slightly with the oxide became 
white in light. He also tried hydrogen, chlorine and carbon dioxide for 
fixing the image and modifying the action of light. He appears to have 
tried silver salts afterwards, but in 1517 (April 20) we find him writing :— 


“I believe I have told you, my dear friend, that I have given up the use of silver chloride 
and you know my reasons. 1 was much perplexed to replace it, when I read in a chemical 
book that resin de guiac, which is yellowish grey ın color. becomes a beautiful green when 
exposed to light and thereby acquires new properties: viz., it becomes less soluble in 
alcohol. I, therefore, madea strong solution of this resin and noticed that when spread in a thin 
film on paper and exposed to light, it became a beautiful deep green in a short time, but 
that when a film as thin as was necessary for my purpose was used it did not exhibit the 
least difference in solubility towards alcohol ; so that after many experiments 1 have become 
convinced of its unsuitability and havegivenitup ^ 


On July 17, 1817, Niépce wrote :— 


“I have just been analysing the gum resin of 
guiac, with the object of isolating that part of 
it sensitive to light | have already found that 
the portion of the resin soluble in water does not 
possess this singular property and that the resin 
deprived of this portion is much more sensitive 
and further, that this resin still contains а con- 
stituent insoluble in both water and alcohol a 
fact which enables me to obtain the resin perfectly 
pure. 161 find that, in this state, its combination 
with oxygen by the aid of light renders it less 
soluble in alcohol, I shall have made a great step 
towards the solution of the problem." 


No letters from J. N. Niépce to 
Claude, from 1817-1826, are preserved. 
In 1826, we find him writing to his son 
Isidore as follows : 

“Му heliographic work is in full swing. 1 
have just obtained some new pewter plates, a 
metal better suited to my purpose, especially for 
views of nature; as it reflects more light, the 3 ашнен teria te nruvar qui 
image appears «һагрет.” Kipeta. d 

The plate of the portrait of the Cardinal 
d' Amboise, to which reference has been made* was made, according to Isidore 
Niépce, by Nicephore Niépce in the following manner. Isidore Niépce, ina 
letter to Fouque (March, 1567) says :- 


“Му father spread bitumen of Judæa dissolved in Dippel's animal oil on a plate of 
well-polished pewter. On this film of varnish he laid the drawing. oiled to render it translucent, 
and exposed to light. Then he plunged the plate into a solvent which caused the gradual 
appearance of the image, afterwards etching in water more or less acidulated. My father 
sent this plate to M. Lemaitre asking him to etch it more deeply. Lemaitre did so, and 
many proofs were taken of this portrait of Cardinal d' Amboise.” | 


Isidore Niépce adds that he placed the original plate in the museum at 
Châlons, but Fouque states that the plate was not to be found there, but that 
he had seen it many times at Isidore Niépce's house at Givry. 

Niépce was still busy with his engraving experiments in 1827, as an 
extract from his letter to Lemaitre of February 2nd shows :— 

‘I beg to send you five tin plates. The largest is the copy of an engraving representing 
the Virgin, the Infant Jesus and St. joseph. The other four smaller ones are copies of a 
portrait and a landscape. These, images as you see, are not on varnish, but are very feebly 
engraved with acetic acid as weak as wood vinegar: those representing the landscape are 


especially lightly engraved. 1 believe 1 have succeeded fairly well in the case of the 
portrait." 


* The Photogram, January, 1906, p. 6. 
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When Niépce visited Paris in 1829, he naturally informed himself as 
completely as he could of Daguerre’s process. On this subject he writes to 
his son Isidore (September 2nd and 4th, 1827) :— 

‘‘ The chemical compound used by M. Daguerre is a very fine powder which does not 
adhere to surfaces to which it is applied. This powder on the least exposure to light 
becomes so luminous as to, in some measure, illuminate the interior of the camera. Its 
behaviour seems to bear a resemblance, so far as I recollect, to that of sulphide of baryta or 
Bolognese stone, which likewise retains certain luminous rays.” 

After his return from England, and after his brother's death, Niépce devoted 
himself again to his researches. Іп his letters to Lemaitre (August 28th 
and October 4th, 1829) he says;— 

“ I see, with satisfaction, that I am now 
reaching the end at which I have aimed. 
I have discontinued copying engravings 
and am working direct from nature with 
one of Wollaston's perfected cameras. The 
perioscopic lenses give me much better 
results than those I have obtained with 
ordimary objectives or even with the 
meniscus lens of V. Chevalier 

In 1829 (October 4th) he was 
using silver plates, sometimes black- 
ening these instead of engraving 
them by acid, as has been previously 
described. 

This brings us to  Niépce's 
classical Notice sur l'Heliographte, 
the document handed to Daguerre 
on the formation of their partnership 
on December 14th, 182g. We trans- 
late it here with the notes appended 
by Daguerre in his Historique et 
Description des Procédés du Daguerréo- 
type et du Diorama. (Suisse Frères, 
publishers, Paris, 1839). 

“Тһе discovery, which I have made LOUIS JACQUES MANDE DAGUERRE 
and to which I give the name Helrography, 
consists in the reproduction, spontaneously by the action of light, in gradations ranging 
from black to white,* of the images produced by the camera obscura. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF THE DISCOVERY. 

"Light, in its states of composition and decomposition acts chemically on many 
substances ; it is absorbed, it combines with them and gives them new properties. Thus it 
increases the viscosity of some bodies, even solidifying them, and makes them more or less 
insoluble, according to the length and intensity of its action. Such is, in brief, the theory 
of the discovery. 


THE MATERIAL USED.—PREPARATION. 

“ The substance which I use and with which I have secured the best results is asphaltum 
or Bitumen of Judæa, prepared as follows :— 

“І half fill a glass with the powdered bitumen and pour over it, drop by drop, essential 
oil of lavender until the bitumen no longer absorbs it, and is thoroughly saturated with it, 
I add then enough of the essential oil to cover the mixture to the depth of about three 
lines, after which the whole must be covered up and left, at a gentle heat, until the essence 
is saturated with the coloring matter of the Башын. If this varnish is not then thick 
enough, I leave it to evaporate in the open air in a dish, protecting it from damp which 
alters and finally decomposes it. This is particularly noticeable in the present cold wet 
weather. t 

'" A small quantity of this varnish applied cold, with a tuft of very soft leather, to a 

highly polished silver plate gives a thin and very uniform film of a bright гей color.] The 


* Note by M. Daguerre: The purest light given by this process is not white. 
t Note by М, Daguerre :— This note was written in December. 
{ Note by Daguerre :—It is impossible, by such a method, to obtain a film so uniform as to give in the 
camera the fineness which the modifications of light require. 
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plate is next placed on а warm iron plate covered with a double thickness of paper (pre- 
viously dried) and as soon as the varnish has lost all stickiness, the plate 1s removed to 
cool, and the drying finished, at a verv moderate temperature, out of contact with moist air. 
I must not forget to observe that this precaution is very necessary. A light disc, to the 
centre of which a short handle is attached, held to the mouth, is used to arrest and condense 
one's breath. 

“The plate. prepared in this wav, can be at once exposed to the action of light: 
but even after it has been exp sed f ra time long enough to allow the action to take place. 
no visible result is obtained * The impression is latent, and in ord.r to render it apparent, 
a solvent has to be used 


THE SOLVENT. -METHOD OF PREPARATION. 


“It is difficult to state the exact composition of the solvent as it must be altered 
according to the result which is desired. But, other things being equal. it is better to have 
it too weak than too stronz.* 1 preter to use one part (volume, not weight) of essential oil 
of lavender to six parts of white petroleum oil The mixture is milky at first but becomes 
perfectly clear at the end of two or three davs It can be used several times over, losing its 
solvent properties only when it becomes nearly saturated. When it becomes opaque and 
dark in color it can then be distilled and is made ready for use again. 

" The varnished plate having been withdrawn from the camera obscura, a sufficient 
quantity of this solvent is poured into an iron dish, about an inch longer and wider than the 
plate, to completely cover the plate. The latter is then placed in the liquid, and by looking 
at it at a certain angle the image is seen to appear and to gradually develop, although still 
veiled by the oil above it which is more or less saturated with varnish. The plate is then 
removed and placed in a vertical position in order to let the solvent drain oft When it no 
longer escapes, the last operation and by no means the least in importance —is proceeded 
with. 

WASHING 


‘A very simple apparatus answers for this purp se, viz а board four feet in. length and 
a little wider than the plate This beard is provided along its width with two strips pro- 
jecting about two inches above its surface, It is fixed at its upper end by means of hinges 
by which it can be inclined as desired in order to give the water tlowing over it the necessary 
speed. The lower end of the board terminates in a vessel placed to receive the liquid which 
which flows down. 

The plate is placed on this inclined board, it is. prevented from sliding down by two 
small blocks which should net project above the plate In. cold weather tepid water should 
be used. The water is not poured directly on the plate, but above, so that descending in a 
stream it may remove the last traces of oil adhering to the varnish 

“The print is thus developed with great distinctness, if the operation has been properly 
performed and especially if an improved camera obscura has been available $ 


APPLICATION OF HELIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 


“Тһе varnish employed being applicable to stone, metal, or glass without in any way 
altering the process. Iwill speak only of its application to silver plate ог glass, remarking, 


however, in reference to its use for engraving on copper, that a little wax dissolved in oil of 
lavender may be added to the varnish. 


"Up to the present a silver plate, from its white color and brightness, atter washing, 
provided that the picture has been dried, a very fair result is obtained. But it would be 
better, if by blackening the silver plate, the various gradations of light and. shade could be 
represented. 1, therefore, devoted my attention. to this question, using, at first, liquid sul- 
рінде of potassium. But this re-agent attacks the varnish when concentrated and only 
reddens the metal, when dilute, so that I have abandoned its use, and now use iodine with 
the prospect of better success, which is easily vaporised at the ordinary temperature 9 


* Note by Daguerre: - If the image were cando tely invisible there would be no result. А faint image 
is necessary to obtain a successful print. 


! Note by Daguerre : Both these give rise to certain inconveniences. In the first, the image does not 
develop sufficiently ; in the second, itis completely removed. 

Note by M. T. өтегге:- This, so far as М. Niépee was concerned, was hypothetical, and. experiment has 
shown that the achromatic Camera, Whilst giving greater. purity of image, cannot. bring about. this great 
distinctness, 

* Note by M. Daguerre: It may be noted that the engraving of which M. Niépce speaks was always 
made on a sensitised plate е xpose d in. contact with a print, and that the use of the wax to which he reters 
would have neutralised the ettect of the de 'Compostuon of the bitumen in. the camera where the light is very 
weak: the presence of the wax did not. however, interfere with the copying of engravings, which he e xposed for 
three or four hours to dire ct sunhyhe. 


Хоть.- In Daguerre’s Historigue, the word for brightness (éclaty is given as état. Fouque gives the 
obviously correct reading as above. Bos. Lhe Photogiam, 

$ Note by M. Daguerre: [ог important to note the use of iodine thus made by M. Niépee for blackening 
his plate S proves that he was not aware of the property w hich this substance POSSESSES, when brought into 


contact with silver, of undergoing decomposition in light: on the contri гу he vives it here as а method of fixing 
his prints, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SALON OF 1899. 
An Analytical Review. 


By ]о$ЕРН Т. Kel ey. 


( Continue a fri Hi pagi 78. ) 


HE BUBBLE (33^) 

by Clarence H. 

White, wasone 

of the most 
truly poetic concep- 
tions of the collection. 
It is the picture of a 
young girl calmly con- 
templating a beautiful 
bubble which she has 
just blown. Like 
most of Mr. White's 
pictures it is rendered 
in minor tones. It is 
а well-nigh perfect 
piece of composition 
whose subject with 
subtle poetry stimu- 
lates and leaves much 
to the imagination. 
Does the picture de- 
pict the real character 
of the dreams of 
youth, or is the artist 
thus reminding us of 
the uncertainty of hu- 
man life ? asked more 
than one thoughtful 
observer as he looked 
upon this picture, and 
then turning to his 
catalogue to discover 
which of the ideas was 
conveyed in the title 
he found a name that 
might meaneither, but 
which expressed 
neither. Mr. White's THE BUBBLE, 
work is toorefined and Ry Clarence H. White. 
subtle ever to become 
generally popular. 

Of the seven pictures exhibited by J. Craig Annan, one only approached 
the standard of excellence that Mr. Annan himself has set—and while 
I do not consider a ** Lombardy Ploughing Team " (14), his greatest artistic 
creation, it certainly deserves to be ranked as a great picture of its kind. 
Unlike many other photographic pictures which, making an impression at 
their first exhibition, lose their place in one's estimation as time goes on, 
this picture is full of bucolic charm which keeps it fresh. It is well composed 
and open to very little criticism. 
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A strong contrast 
to this was “Тһе 
Church or the World 
(13), Which came dan- 
gerously near being 
sheerest travesty. The 
idea intended to be 
conveyed is the senti- 
mental one of a young 
girl in the bloom of 
youth trying to decide 
between the austeri- 
ties of conventual life 
and the unrestrained 
pleasures of the world, 
but the impression 
conveyed to the mind 
is quite otherwise and 
the picture is greatly 
inferior to much of 
Mr. Annan’s work. 

Eustace Calland’s 
* Barley Mowers” (74) 
had in it the making of 
a very fine picture of 
country life, but owing 
to its defective com- 
position, the picture 
was very badly out of 
balance. But, “Іп 
the Row, London" 
(75) can scarcely be 
improved upon. [t is 
the best thing of the 
kind that I know. 
It is full of character 
and action, and is 
treated in a masterly 
manner that places 
Mr. Calland in the 
front rank of serious 
photographic workers. 

Of J. C. 5. Mum- 
mery's two pictures, 
that entitled ** Un- 
veiled Her Peerless 
Light, O'er the Dark, 
Her Silver Mantle 
Threw” (No. 231), 
alone seemed to call 
for special notice. It 
was so framed and 
matted that its really 
great charm was al- 
most lost. Executed 
in soft blacks and 
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luminous grays that had all the quality of charcoal, this little night scene stood 
in a class by itself. I found nothing to object to,as some did, in the brilliance 
of the rising moon or in anything else in the picture except the artist's printed 
name on the lower corner of the print, which was most injurious to the 
picture, because of the rigidity and heaviness of the letter. 

Mr. Craigie's “ Portrait: George Batten ” (No. g11), was one of the best 
examples of forceful portrait work, shown in the Salon. Well poised and 
lighted and full of character without being unpleasantly sharp. The neck- 
cloth and collar seemed to me a trifle brilliant for the subdued tones of the 
balance of the picture. 


BARLEY MOWERS. 
By Ewstace Calland. 


“Тһе Odor of Pomegranates” (See Photograms of the Year, 1899, p. 11) 
was by far the most forceful of Miss Ben-Yusuf's pictures. It represented a 
tall, magnificent girl, simply draped in a luxurious piece of Indian drapery, 
that fell in long, flowing and voluptously rhythmical lines to the bottom of 
the picture. Her left hand rested upon her perfectly rounded bosom in such 
a manner as to show the firm, graceful contour of the arm from elbow to 
wrist; with her right she held poised in air a luscious pomegranate. Luxuriant 
masses of hair, into which a string of pearls had been interwoven, were coiled 
about the head, so as to almost conceal the face, which was presented in 
profile. Indeed, scarcely more than the graceful lines of the neck, the firm 
chin, and full lips were visible. The figure was posed against a dark piece 
of heavy Oriental drapery, figured with curving lines that resembled writhing 
serpents, and into which the draped figure almost melted. There was 
nothing spirituelle about this picture. It was sensuous to a degree, and 
essentially Oriental in its conception. The figure would have been more 
stately had it been more clearly defined against the background, instead of 
melting into it, thus losing in effect the full roundness of its lines, which was 
really essential to the proper balance of the picture. 
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“А Brook in Spring Time," by Robert S. Redfield (247), showed a keen 
appreciation of, and deep love for, the calm beauty of nature. It presented 
one of those reposeful little brook-watered landscapes where the poet loves to 
linger and to dream—lulled by the music of gently flowing water that ripples 
audibly from time to time when its course is obstructed by some projecting 
branch or over-bending flower. 


A BROOK IN SPRINGTIME. 
By Robert S. Kedfiel.t. 


е .% 


Hasty Generalisation on insufficient evidence has done much to discredit honest 
psychic research ; and we are sorry to see an important recent work, ‘‘ Les sentiments, la 
Musique et la Geste," by М. de Rochas, disfigured by what can only be called wild and 
ignorant guessing, based on photography. <A hypnotised subject, whose pose and expression 
correspond wonderfully to the sentiments suggested by music, has been photographed in 
numbers of her trance attitudes, for the illustration of the book. Two of the pictures are 
said to have been obtained by mere chance, when a visitor started '' a spirited dance tune " 
on the piano, and the sensitive '' danced her best and liveliest.” A friend who happened to 
be present '' took two snap-shots," one of which is mainly a blur of the most highly-lighted 
portions of the costume ; the other shows the white-robed body distinctly, while the dark- 
haired head, with its back to the light, is almost invisible, and above the head are three 
lines which look like very bad marks from irregular flowing of the developer. On the 
strength of these it is suggested that "the fluidic emanations present some striations, 
probably due to the whirling motion of the dancer: the waist has become transparent, and 
through it the pattern of the wall-paper may be detected in the negative. In the second 
the arms and hands have melted into luminous bands which start from the region of the 
medulla, while the head is also practically invisible © The author thinks that these bands 
may be due to the partial condensation and stratification of the subject's astral double, 
etc., etc. Апу man who is fit for research work will exhaust the probable and simple 
hvpotheses before going to the improbable; he will also attempt (at least) to repeat his 
experiments many times, and if he is ignorant of the experimental methods he is using, will 
refer to some one who knows the subject, before committing himself to print. Consulta- 
tion of anv photographer of fair experience should have prevented this talk of '' psychic 
emanations,” and "astral doubles" on such ridiculous evidence. We are sorry that 
M. de Rochas’ book, and our ably-edited contemporary Light should give space to such 
rash speculation. 
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IN NATURAL COLORS. 


Recent Progress in Color Photography by the Wood, 
Joly, Lippmann and Friese-Green Processes. 


INCE our previous notice of Professor Wood's diffraction process of color 
photography (The Photogram, June, 15909). further particulars have 
been published by him, a resumé of which we give below. Before 
chronicling the improvements we may first direct attention to the 

diagram (figs. 1 to 5) illustrating how the diffraction photorrams are obtained. 
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FIG. I. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


Fig. т, Colored original. Fig. 2, Transparency rom negative taken through red screen. Fig. 3, Ditto, 
through green screen. Fig. 4, Ditto, through violet screen. Fig. 5, Diffration transparency obtained by 
successively printing from Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 


Fig. 1 represents the original colored object, a red and a yellow flower, and 
a green leaf adorning a blue pot standing on a white cloth against a black 
background. The three-color sensation transparencies (as used in the usual 
tri-color processes) are shown in figs. 2 and 4. The yellow flower consisting 
of red and green, appears in these two: the white cloth, consisting of red, 
green, and blue, in all three. If now, we can represent the red parts by a 
ruling of a grating of 2,000 lines per inch, the green by ruling of 2,400 lines 
per inch, and the blue by one of 2,750 lines per inch, all on a single plate, the 
colors corresponding to these rulings will reach the eye at one and the same 
point, or the two eyes as shown in the stereoscopic arrangement of the 
apparatus in fig. 7 (see later). Wheretwo or more rulings are superimposed, 
as in the case of the yellow and white in the above example, each acts as 
though the others were not there and the result is a combination of the 
various colors from the same spot by the eye. In preparing these single 
diffraction photograms, Professor Wood uses a sensitive film made by 
flowing a plate with a solution of 5 grammes (75 grains) of gelatine in 125 c.cs. 
(44 ounces) of water to which 4 c.cs. (60 minims) of a saturated solution of 
potass bichromate has been added. 

The three gratings are mounted behind square openings in a thin board, 
which slides on a horizontal support (fig. 6) in such a way that the gratings 
can be brought in succession into the same position. The positive cor- 
responding to the reds of the picture is projected by means of an arc lamp 
and a photographic objective on the 2,000-line grating, the ruled surface 
being away from the lamp. А yellow glass is placed in the path of the rays, 
and the bichromatic plate placed with its sensitive film in contact with the 
ruled surface. Inasmuch as the projected image can be seen on the grating 
surface, it is possible to register the position of the plate by means of two 
or three minute ink dots on the back. The use of the yellow glass is to 
prevent any transfer of the grating lines until the plate is in position and 
pressed firmly against the grating by means of a spring. An exposure of 
from one to two minutes is sufficient to impress the 2,000-line spacing on all 
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portions of the plate corresponding to the clear parts of the red positive. The 
yellow glass is again put in place, the green positive substituted for the red, 
and the operation repeated, using the grating with 2,400 lines to the inch, 
and registering the plate before the exposure by means of the ink dots. The 
same 1s now done with the blue positive and the third grating. and on washing 
the plate in warm water at 327 Cent., the color photogram is finished. The 
picture once formed in this way, сап be very rapidly duplicated, by contact 
printing in sunlight on the bichromated plates, copies being made as quickly 
and with as little trouble as ordinary blue prints. 

In order to view the pictures without the discomfort attending the use 
of only one eve and at the same time to obtain stereoscopic relief, Professor 


FIG. 2. 


Wood makes the ruling on the plates horizontal and uses two gratings, and 
mirrors illuminated by a single lamp. Vertical spectra are thus obtained in 
place of horizontal, and so the width of the spectrum permits persons of 
different inter-ocular distances to see the colored images correctly, which 
cannot be done if horizontal spectra are obtained. Fig. 7 shows the arrange- 
ment. The possibility of obtaining a diffraction photogram direct on a single 
plate through three light filters used in turn, each in conjunction with a 
suitable grating, has heen suggested by Professor Wood, who has already 
experimented in this direction with a single grating. A plate of sufficiently 
fine grain and thin film must be found if this is to be done. 

Fresh interest is attached to the Lippman process by the researches of 
A. Trillat,a paper by whom was recently presented to the Academie des 
sciences by Monsieur Lippmann himself. Trillat finds that if the silver 
image of a gelatine plate be treated with a solvent and then reconverted into an 
insoluble form, the silver will, in some cases, arrange itself in lamina, and 
therefore. vives rise to interference colors as do plates made by Lippmann's 
process. In practise, vapour of nitric acid proved itself the best solvent, 
li quid reagents being inadmissible from the fact that they removed part of 
the silver trom the film. The subsequent treatment was found to. succeed 
best with hydrogen sulphide as the precipitant, а lammelar filin of silver 
sulphide being obtained. The cleaned and hardened plate is placed in a 
vessel containing ordinary commercial nitric acid. In а few minutes the 
image entirely disappears leaving only a transparent film. Should the surface 
of the negative have been insufliciently hardened and polished а reversal 
may occur, the negative image reappearing as a positive in relef. If this 
happens the after treatment vives merely irridescent colors and not any 
differentiation of color. Treatment with hydrogen sulphide is carried out by 
placing the plate in an atmosphere of the gas. A uniform image of silver-like 
appearance is first produced : next, the outlines of objects, and finally, vivid 
colors and metallic lustre appear on certain parts of the film. These colors 
grow weaker if the action of the gas goes on too long. After arresting the 
process at the desired stage, the plate is dried. 
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Examined by a reflected light the plates show a vividly colored polychrome 
image, the colors on opposite faces of the same part being often compli- 
mentary, a fact which suggests the dissymmetrical arrangement of the 
reflecting surfaces. Damp affects the colors temporarily ; otherwise, they 
do not change. They must be examined at a rather greater angle than those 
of M. Lippmann. Asa general rule, unless every precaution is taken, the 
colors are not identical with those of the original object, but the author 
finds it possible to emphasise certain colors in certain places. 

Speaking recently before the Society of Chemical Industry, J. W. 
Hinchley described very fully the preparation of the Joly screens. We 


PORTRAIT STUDY. 
Ву W. J. Byrne. (See гате 122). 


condense the staple of his paper below:—The plates, which bear a 
gelatine film, are coated with solutions of transparent dyes thickened 
with gum, drawing pens carrying these inks being trailed across the plate. 
To obtain accurately ruled screens it is found that regard must be had to 
the following points —(1) the hygrometric state and temperature of the air; 
(2) the shape of the pens and the pressure they exert on the film while 
ruling; (3) the viscosity of the ink at the temperature of ruling; (4) the 
rate of ruling; (5) the correct adjustment of the pens; (6) absolute uniformity 
of conditions during ruling. 

Of these the hygrometric state of the air is perhaps the most important 
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factor, for, should the air be too dry, the ink in the pens 1 есотеѕ too thick 
and refuses to rule, and too much moisture causes difficulties from the 
non-drying of the ruled lines. 

The shape of the pens is also an important factor; the nibs should slope 
evenly together, their inclination to each other being about 3%. The points 
must be semi-circular in form, corresponding to the natural shape of a drop, 
and the diameter of the semi-circle must not be more than two millimetres, or 
it becomes difficult to maintain the exact width of line. The ends of the 
nibs must be carefully shaped and brought to knife edges, which are finally 
rounded to prevent the cutting of the film, by rubbing on wash-leather. 
One pen will rule about тоо plates before requiring to be reset; thus its 
point will rub on gelatine for two miles before the wear is such as to cause 
bad or faulty lines. The pens are trailed across the plate, their own weight 
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By W. J. Byrne. (See page 122). 


giving the pressure required to maintain a continuous line. Under ordinary 
conditions, they are inclined about 5* or 89, for the pressure on the plate 
must not be more than one and а half grammes. lf one nib is a little longer 
than the other, or if it touches the ridge formed on the gelatine by the 
previous line, a wavy line is the result, and the screen becomes useless. 

It was soon found that the quality of the screens depended on the 
viscosity of the ink, and the necessity arose for the measurement of this 
property. This was done by measuring the rate of flow through a capillary 
tube into a constant partial vacuum. 

The rate of ruling will depend on the viscosity of the ink. With ink 
giving the best results, the speed is about seven-eighths of an inch per 
second. А rise in temperature of only 17 Cent., means at some temperatures 
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a lowering of the viscosities of the inks to less than half their former value, 
with the result that the lines, on account of an increased flow of ink, widen. 
A correcting tendency, however, appears, in the increased rate of absorption 
of the gelatine, so that the after spread of the line will be less. Again, 
should the hygrometric state of the air alter the absorption of the gelatine 
increasing or diminishing will bring about similar changes; also, while 
ruling, the slight drying of the ink in the pen produces а narrowing, 
so that it is necessary to commence with a wider line than would produce a 
perfect screen. 

All these changes have their corresponding color changes, which make it 
imperative to ensure absolute uniformity of conditions, for true colors are 
just as essential to perfect results as perfect ruling. 

In the course of the diszussion which followed the paper, several suggestions 
were made which it seems wise to record. Dr. S. Rideal suggested the 
addition of some insoluble metarabin, such as occurs in the cherry, to the 
gum solution in order to produce a gum solution with viscosity less sensitive 
to changes of temperature. W. F. Reid believed that more success would 
attend the use of celluloid or other non-hygroscopic material as a support 
for the inks and alcoholic or other non-aqueous solvents for the inks. 

The natural.color process of W. Friese Greene was described and 
demonstrated at a meeting of the Roval Photographic Society on February 
27th. The method consists of photographing any object in the ordinary 
way, with an ordinary camera and plate, but with a disc consisting of trans- 
parent light-filtering sectors (say red, yellow, and blue) rev olving rapidly 
between the lens and the object. The light travelling from the object to the 
lens passes through this revolving disc. From the negative an ordinary 
transparency (lantern slide) is made, which is projected by an ordinary 
lantern upon an ordinary screen, but with the colored transparent disc ачап 
revolving rapidly in front of the projection lens. Why Mr. Greene should 
expect this method to produce natural color results is not clear; but it 
Is certain that in one case, of a stained glass window, certain shadow parts 
which showed no color when plainly projected, became distinctly lighted up 
with blue when the revolving disc was whirled. Іп other cases,— flowers 
and a sunset,—it was said that a red appeared in the proper places in the 
shadows, though we were unable to see this ourselves. Хо allegation seemed 
to be made that more than one proper color appeared on a given picture: 
only the deeper shadows seemed to take the color at all, and no feasible 
explanation was elicited in the discussion, except, possibly, i In a suggestion 
by W. E. Debenham, that in each of the revolving screens one of the colors 
was slightly opaque, with the result that it scattered its particular colored 
light all over the screen. This did not affect the parts of the picture which 
were well illuminated, but in the shadow parts, screened from light passing 
through the transparent colors the scattered light became visible. Tuis was 
borne out by an experiment in which the shadow of a piece of wood was 
thrown on the screen. When one of the colored discs was revolved, this 
shadow lighted up with a faint red glow. Altogether, it does not seem clear 
that Mr. Friese-Greene's experiments have yet gone far enough to justify 
4 statement that he has discovered any new principle. 


ME 
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FORMUL/E FOR LIGHTING. 
No. XI.—By C. Н. Hewitt. 


HAT may with reason be termed the normal lighting of ahead claims our 
attention this month. Probably, nine out of every ten portraits 
made in photographic studios are lighted in a manner similar to the 
two examples І give, and this being so, I propose to deal rather more 

at length with this style of lighting. The light used should be soft and 

mellow, yet not so diffused as to be incapable of giving a touch of brilliancy 
to the portrait being prcduced. It should reach the head—as will be seen 
from the sketch of the Photogram Studio, fig. 4—at an angle of 45 degrees frem 


FIG. I. FIG. 2 


both above and in front. In other words, the sitter should be placed as far 
behind the principal light as he is from it sideways. The actual side-light 
may with advantage be kept a little further back, and should not be too 
strong, neither too large in area. Thus used it is very effective in ** tipping " 
the most prominent portions of the face, imparting to an otherwise very 
delicately lighted face, just a touch of vigour, brilliance and modelling. The 
use of a side-light too low down, or too strong, is apt to give an unpleasing 
portrait from the un-usualness of the illumination, much in the same way as 
the footlights on the stage produce a curious effect on faces not ** made up” 
for that particular lighting. 

With the majority of sitters, and under ordinary circumstances, the blinds 
8,9, 12, 13, and 14, shown open іп the roof, and 2and 3 inthe side, would remain 
open. Blinds 5, 10, and 15 in theroof would, however, be altered to suit the 
face being portrayed, the thinner the face, or more sunken the features, the 
more light being required trom the front to prevent heavy shadows. Іп 
the examples given only half of No. 5 was opened, but in fig. 1 it might have 
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been better to open the whole of 
this blind. The shadowed side of 
the face would then have been a 
trifle less dark. The rule some 
workers give for adequately light- 
ing this shadowed side, is to open 
the top blind, No. 5, and even 
No. 4, if necessary, until there 
flections can be seen equally in 
both eyes. The lighting of the 
head will then be fairly rounded. 
This rule seems scarcely applicable 
in every case, however: in fig. 1 
the reflections were just thus 
secured, and are visible in the 
original print. In fig. 3 both re- 
flections are more distinct, but 
there the position of the head, and 
the direction in which the model 
is looking, cause more of the upper 
portion of the eyeball to be visible, 
thus giving the reflections a better 
chance of appearing. 

There 1s, however, another rea- 
son for the slight difference in the 
strength of the shadowed side in 


figs. 1 and 2. Fig. r, though with the same lighting as fig. 3, had a 
shorter exposure—in fact, the shortest exposure which would give detail in 
the shadows. Fig. 3, on the other hand, had a liberal exposure, with the 
result that better gradation and modelling were secured. I mention this 
point to shew that the photographer must consider many things besides 
the mere arrangement of his blinds before being able to produce uniformly 


good work. 


In some instances it may be necessary to turn the sitter slightly more to 
the side, and to move the camera from between squares K and L, to the line 
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FIG. 4. 
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between | and К, thus working 
diagonally. The lighting will 
then be softer and more delicate. 
It is, however, necessary to 
guard against excessive softness, 
amounting to insipidity, and to 
this end the curtain may be 
drawn across the side-light No. 
3, and the side-light No. 1 un- 
covered instead. 

Another method of lessening 
the contrast between the two 
sides of the head, is to interpose 
а semi-opaque head-screen be- 
tween the lighted side of the face, 
and the strongest light coming 
from windows 8, 12, and 13 in 
the roof. 

Whether it is better thus 
to use the head screen, or to 
further illuminate the shadow 
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side, the worker must decide for himself, according to the sitter's complexion 
and attire. Thus, if the sitter be a lady with dark skin and a light 
dress, the face should be well-lighted, or complaints will be made, when 
the proofs are received, of the darkness of the face, notwithstanding that the 
values or. relative tones of flesh and drapery may be quite correctly rendered. 
In a case like this I should throw more light into the shadowed side. lf on 
the other hand the sitter be pale and dressed in a dark material, it will, 
undoubtedly, be better to cut off the strong light from the face by means of 
the head screen. As before, the contrast is lessened and the unpleasant effect 
avoided. 


PLAYMATES. 


From the Southsea Evhthition, By F. W. Fielder (sce page 124). 


Whilst touching upon this matter of the relation between dress and face, 
it may be well to recall what Harold Baker has more than once pointed 
out, namely, the difference in the apparent darkness of the face, caused by the 
use of backgrounds of varying shades (see The Photegram, 1895, page 185). Ав 
many portraits, lighted according to this month's formula, will be for 
vignetting, and to that end taken against light grey grounds, we have 
another reason for avoiding unduly strong or heavy shadows. Оп the 
relation between backgrounds and the lighting of the head, І hope, however, 
to sav something more next in the next artic ie 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHOTOGRAM. 


THE MILLER’S WORKSHOP. 
By W. Т. GREATBATCH. 


HOW TO BUILD A STUDIO 


By Irvin А. NELSON. 


N WRITING this article I am assuming that the amateur photographer 
intends to turn amateur carpenter and build the studio himself; I have 
therefore gone more fully into the details of the framing than would be 
necessary were a regular carpenter to be employed. The first thing to 

decide on is the size of the building. This will depend on several things— 
the space one has, the kind and amount of work he expects to do in it, “and 
the amount of money he 16 willing to spend. 
These plans call for a building 21 feet long, 14 feet wide, and g feet walls, 
which I consider a good size for all round work. 
The following wood will be needed :— 
2 sills, 6 x 6 inches, 21 feet long. 
2 99 ээ 9%. I4 LE) 
15 floor joists, 6 x 2 inches, r4 feet long. 
16 studding, 4x2  , 9 5 


8 7% 9» 19 I2 29 
2 plates, » ж BI is 
16 rafters, 55 " 9 7 
3 braces, T 614 0» 


600 feet drop siding. 
400 feet common boards for roof. 
400 feet matched flooring. 
Зо lineal feet 8-inch casing for cornices. 
220 lineal feet 4-inch casing for cornice and sky-light frame. 
3 8- inch sound cedar posts. 

The posts usually come 7 or 8 feet long ; they should be cut in two, and 
firmly bedded in the ground, with the top about one foot abovesthe surface. 

Place one post w here each corner is to be and one in the middle of each 
side. It is understood, of course, that the side in which the sky-light is placed 
should be to the north. 

The sills, after being mortised, as shown in the plan, are placed in 
position on the posts, and, after being levelled, securely spiked in place. 

Mark off the two long sills in 13- inch spaces and place the floor joist in 
positjen on these lines; some of the roof boards may be laid down for a 
temporary floor. Next, take the two plates and mark them off in 3-foot 
spaces; lay one of them on edge on the temporary floor, with the marked 
side facing, and about 94 feet from the edge, and place one of the g-foot 
studding at each mark, the other end being over the sill where they will stand 
when raised. Drive two spikes through the plate into the end of each 
studding, when the whole frame can be raised to position, the studding 
resting on the sill beside each alternate floor joist, where they should be 
strongly spiked both to the sill and joist. A temporary brace, from the top 
at each end to the middle of the end sill, will hold it steady. The other side 
is raised 1n the same way. The cross-braces are next put in position across 
the top, one in the middle and one four inches from each end. 

The rafters are cut according to the diagram and put up a pair at a. time, 
omitting the one where the sky-lhght comes; the one opposite the 
sky- light being fastened to a ridge piece 2x4 inches, 6 feet long, set in 
between those at each side. | 

The end stubbing can now be put in place, four on each end, running up 
to the rafters. This completes the frame. The siding and roof boards are 
now put on; the roof boards should extend eight inches over each end to 
form a cornice similar to the sides. 
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End elevation — X inch equals 1 foot. 


bas 


Plan of rafter — !4 full size. 


II4 


View in perspective—not drawn to scale. 


Detail of Skylight 
16 full size 


Side elevation, broken part showing construction of frame. 
Scale, !$ inch equals 1 foot. 


Floor plzn, broken part showing details of floor framing. 
Scale, X inch equals 1 foot. 


ОЕгГис-шоттеок> 


Sills, 6 by 6. 

Floor joist, 6 by 2. 
Studding, 4 by 2. 

Rafter, 4 by 2. 
Cross-brace, 4 by 2. 
Flooring, 1 inch thick. 
Roof boards, і inch thick. 
Rafter for skylight, 4 by r. 
Batten for skylight, 1 by 4. 
Glass, 18 by 14. 

Roof covering. 

Post, 6 inches diameter, 3 feet long.’ 
Batten, 1 by 14. 

Batten, 11 БУД. 
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The cornice is cased in with 8-inch and 4-inch boards, and 4-inch boards 
put on the corners. 

The four sides of the sky-light opening should be cased in with 1-inch 
boards 4 inches wide (Н !), allowing them to extend 14 inches above the 
roof. The four frames, or rafters, (Нз) which support the glass are nailed to 
the casing at each end, with their top edges flush with the top of the casing. 

The roof covering is now put on. I would recommend the amateur to 
use a good roofing paper for this purpose, as it costs less and can be put on 
in one-fourth the time of shingles. 

Use plenty of nails in fastening it down—three inches apart is none too 
close. In fitting it round the sky- “light, allow the paper to extend to the top 
of the casing and nail a batten (о) 1} x4-inch over it. А batten 1x 4-inch 
(M) is nailed on top of this all round, making it water-tight and at the same 
time forming a rabbet of 4-inch for the glass to set in. Small battens (1) 
4x4 inch are nailed edgewise on top of the four frames, making $ inch 
rabbet on each side. If all measurements have been carefully made, this 
will leave spaces 14 inches wide for glass. 

The sky-light frame should have two coats of white paint before the glass 
is put in. In setting the glass, begin at the bottom and lap each one at 
least 14 inches over the one below it, after the manner of shingles. Great 
care should be used to make everything water-tight. 

For the side light, two ordinary windows w ill be the most convenient, as 
they can be opened for ventilation. 

If the builder feels that he can afford the extra expense, I would advise 
him to have the house lined with match boards. This is not absolutely 
necessary, unless it is in a. very cold climate, but adds very much to the 
appearance of the interior. However, this may be done at any future time 
just as well. In case hedecides not to line the inside, all the framing (except 
that of the floor) and the inside of the roof boards and sheeting should be 
* dressed," which will be done at the mill for a very small sum. The 
outside should receive two coats of paint. 

No provision for a chimney has been made in these plans, though a small 
one of tile, set in the ridge at one end, might be found a great convenience 
if the studio is in constant use.—(Prize article in The Photo Beacon.) 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMUL/E. 
No. [X.—Gelatino-Citro-Chloride Process (P.O.P.) 


Previous Articles of this Series :—‘ The Carbon Process, The Photogram, July and August, 1899. " Platino- 
type." September and October, 1899. “ Bromide paper,’ ' November, 15990. “Lantern Formula,’ ' January, 1900. 
" Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, т90о. “ Intensifiers for Gelatine Plates," March, 1900. 


I. ALUM BarH.—Alum т ounce (тоо grammes); water, то ounces (1,000 C.cs.). 

2. FoRMaLIN BarH.—-Formalin, 1 ounce (тоо с.сѕ.); water, то ounces (1,000 c.cs.). 

3. ALUM AND SALT BarH.—Alum, І ounce (50 grammes) ; salt, 1 ounce (50 grammes) ; 
water, 20 ounces (1,000 C.CS.). 

4. SULPHOCYANIDE ToNiNG.—Ammonium sulphocyanide, 20 grains (2:3 grammes) ; gold 
chloride, 2 grains (23 grammes) ; water, 20 ounces (1,000 C.cs.). Dissolve sulphocyanide іп 
half the water, and gold in the remainder. Add gold to sulphocyanide in ounce (or 5o c.c. 
lots). Let stand 24 hours ; or use hot water, when bath is ready as soon as cold. 

5. SULPHOCYANIDE AND SULPHITE ToNiNG.—Ammonium sulphocyanide 20 grains (2:3 
grammes) ; soda sulphite, 2 grains (23 grammes): gold chloride, 2 grains (23 grammes) ; 
water, 20 ounces (1,000 c.cs) Mix as No. r, dissolving sulphite with sulphocyanide. 
Slower in action : less liable to '' double toning.” 
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б. Сомвіхер Batn.--Sodic thiosulphate, 80 grains (180 grammes); ammonium 
sulphocvanide, 11 grains (25 grammes); gold ch'oride 3 grain ( 12 gramme); water, 1 ounce 
(1,000 с.сѕ.) Dissolve in order given. keeps. 

7. GOLD AND Бокмате ToxtnGc.—Sodium formate, 74 grains (1:7 grammes); sodium 
bicarbonate, 1 grain ( 23 grammes); gold chloride, 4 grain (12 grammes); water, 5 to 10 
ounces (500 to т,ооо c cs). Does not keep. 

8. ComMBINED BaTH, containing lead. Sodic thiosulphate, 5 ounces (259 grammes) ; 
citric acid, бо grains (7 grammes); lead acetate, бо grains (7 grammes); ammonium 
sulphocvanide, 240 grains (25 grammes): water, 20 ounces (1,000 c.cs.) Dissolve in order 
given, let stand 24 hours, pour off clear solution, and add gold chloride, 3 grains (34 
grammes). 

9. Ргатіхсм ToxiNG -- Potass chloroplatinite, 3 grains (34 grammes) ; sodic chloride, 50 
grains (5:8 grammes) ; citric acid, 50 grains (3:8 grammes) ; water, 20 ounces (1,000 C Cs ). 

то. To ARREST Сор TONING, transfer (> soda sulphite, 5 grains (12 grammes); water, 
I ounce (1,000 C.Cs ). 

II. To Акккзт PrLariNUM TowiNG, place іп crystallized carbonate of soda, то grains 
(20 grammes); water, I ounce (1.000 с Cs ). 

12. FixiwG Ватн.-бойіс thiosulphate, 3 ounces (150 grammes); water, 20 ounces 
(1,000 c.cs.). 

13. DEgvELOrING P.O.P. (without previous halogenization). Hydroquinone, 8 grains 
(1:8 grammes) ; citric acid, 20 grains (4:6 grammes); acetate of soda, 4 ounce (50 grammes) ; 
water, то ounces (1,000 c. cs). Prints are placed in this solution on removal from the frame ; 
after development, washed and toned. Many other formule exist ; it is impossible to quote 
any one as a standard. 

14. DEvELoriNGo P.O.P. (Paget bromising process.— Place unwashed print in ro 
per cent. potass bromide solution tor from 5 to 10 minutes, wash and develop. Developer 
(А) Hydroquinone, 2 grains (4 б grammes) ; soda sulphite, 8 grains (18:5 grammes); water, 
I ounce (1.000 ccs) (B) Potass bromide, 55 grains (120 grammes); soda carb (crystal). 
44 grains (тоо grammes); water, I ounce (1,000 ces). Take A, r vol ; B, 2 vols ; water, 
т vol. For softer results use more А and less water; for harder, less A and more water. 

15. KEpvciNG OVER-EXPOSED Prints. Make то per cent. solutions of (A) ammonium 
sulphocvanide, and (B) potass terricvanide. To make the reducer take :-— A, roo MINIMS 
(200 c.cs.) : B, то minims. (20 c.cs) ; water, т ounce (1,000 с cs). Another good reducer 
is ammonium persulphate in 24 per cent. solution. This is used best before toning : 
if used after fixing, the print should be well washed before and after reduction, and again 
dipped in the fixing bath. 

16. WHEN GLaziNcG, remember that easy stripping depends on (1) clean glass; (2) 
períect drying ; (3) alumned, or otherwise hardened prints. 
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Phase-Reversal Plates. — Іп 
response to requests we have printed 
a few copies of the phase-reversal 
plate which appeared in our Issue 
of August 1595 (p. 262). We will 
send one to any one desirous of 
copving it (for use as described 
by Professor R. W. Wood) who will send us threepence. We shall be pleased to hear 
results of any experiments our readers may make. 


The Tripod Screw.-—A patent by A. W. Lonsdale (No. 20,645, 1899), describes a 
device for preventing the loss of the tripod screw. 
A is the tripod head to which the screw (B) is -A Ц 
attached by a strip of spring steel (C), the notch in 
the end of which engages with the neck of the screw. 


Platinum Prints in Two Colors.—The method 
of producing the charming two-color platinum prints 
shown by Alfred Steiglitz at the last R.P S. Exhibition, 
is the subject of a short article by Joseph T. Keiley. in "n 
Camera Notes. The whole of the print is coated with glycerine. the sunerfluous liquid 
removed by prepared blotting paper. In this state the print can be locally treated with 
different developers. the blotting paper being again used to remove the developer The 
color variations hitherto produced by Mr. Steiglitz, and others, have been done with the 
usual developer f/us mercuric chloride. 
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A modified Ferro-prussiate Ргосевв.-К. |. West, of Guilford, U.S.A., has 
patented (Eng. Pat., 1899, No. 10,783) a precess similar to the ferro-prussiate process, the 
ferricyanide being replaced by ammonium nitro prusside. The sensitising solution consists 
of :— 

Ferric ammonium citrate - А і Р : | эле+. 

Ammonium nitro prusside - а | - 

Water - - - - А а s : В | ' 
to which тау be added cther citrates for mcdifving the color of the deposit. Thus 
Magnesium citrate gives a black, zinc citrate,a brown color. The paper prints out, 1s 
washed in water for a few minutes and “ fixed " in 2 percent. solution of lead acetate. The 
author claims that prints made by this prc cess resemble platinotypes in appearance. Dr. 
Valenta, however, criticising the process in Photographische Correspondenz does not find this to be 
thecase. Prints made on paper sensitised with the above mixture were brownish green alter 
washing in water, and deep violet after treatment in the lead bath. Magnesium citrate іп 
the sensitisers gives a somewhat darker color. There is no doubt much scope for research 
in using other cyanides than ferro- and ferri-cyanides in conjunction with iron salts for 
printing purposes, but this nitro prusside prccess does not, in its present state, strike us as a 
notable advance. 


An Enlarging Easel Fit- 
ment.—In Das Atelier sc me time 
ago the arrangement adopted by 
Edward Blum of Frankfort for 
fixing the bromide paper to the 
enlarging easel was described. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the construc- 
tion and use of the jointed levers 
terminating in a spring (see fig. 1), 
four of which attached to the 
sides of the easel enable any size 
of paper to be instantly fixed in a 
position. The pressure of the 
jointed steel levers is obtained by 
the screw at the end of each. 


Celluloid in Carbon Print- 
ing is recommended by a writer in 
The American Journal of Photography, 
as a substitute for the temporary 
support (the celluloid simply being 
waxed), as well as for the glass or 
similar material used as a support for single transfer prints: the effect in this case being 
somewhat similar to porcelain. We may add that single transfer prints done in this 
manner upon transparent celluloid could be very effectively colored from the back on the 
well-known principle of the "coloring behind '' dodge. For instance, all the finer details, 
such as hair, eyes, small articles of jewellery, and so on, would be painted in oil colors 
direct upon the carbon transfer. А second sheet of celluloid could then be placed at 
the back to receive the bulk of the background and clothing, giving that peculiar liquid 
appearance, that is so conspicuous a feature of crystoleum. Of course, the chief advantage 
of such a method would be the absolute permanence and impossibility of ** spotting out," so 
commonly found wherever any particle of paper forms a portion of the original image. We 
leave this idea with our readers, believing that they will be able to 
amplify it (by the use of medallion presses, and so on), in many 
ways to make such articles acceptable to the public. 


Washing Negatives of Various Sizes.—A universal arrange- 
ment for taking negatives of all sizes appears on the continental market, 
in form which suggests the use which can be made of an ordinary 
retort stand such as may be obtained for a small sum from dealers in 
chemical apparatus. Our sketch shows that a little corrugated zinc, 
some sheet brass and some skill in soldering will transform the usual 
stand into a rack capable of holding anv sized plate. 


A Substitute for Ebonite. —^ process for dispensing with india-rubber іп the 
manufacture of an ebonite-like material has been patented by F. A. M. Kaempff (Eng. Pat., 
Хо. 14,227, 1899). A mixture of resins and asphaltum containing also about 15 per cent. of 
china clay and about 11 per cent. of Kieselgunr is incorporated by melting, and is afterwards 
mixed with about 4 per cent. of sulphur and about 50 per cent. of ground asbestos fibre. The 
material is said to be elastic and unaffected bv acids. 
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A Micro-Chemical Test for Thiosulphate is described by A С. Huysse in the 
Zeitschrift für Analytische Chemie. One grain of thallium 
nitrate is brought into the suspected solution which, 
if thiosulphates are present, produces a colorless o €) e 
crystalline precipitate of thallium thiosulphate. Excess | q () 
of thiosulphate gives а double salt which 15 тоге 
' soluble, and crystallizes only after atime. Sulphates, [*] | 
nitrates and acetates do not affect the reaction: X ; (7 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides interfere. With one («5 y 


hundredth of a milligram (4 5a of a grain) of sodium > Cs 

thiosulphate the author obtained well defined crystals e 

(see fig). є NE 
A Rocking Table worked by a turbine is sketched o 


by Max Ferrars in Der 
Amateur-Photograph. 
The wooden grooved 
discs, which serve to 
slow down the motion, 
are connected by stout rubber bands. The shorter con- 
nection shown in the figure is joined to the high pressure 
water supply. We have worked with a rocker actuated 
in this way, and while it can rock quite large dishes, 
its disadvantage is that alterations in the water pressure 
(as by taps in the neighbourhood being turned off and 
on) are apt to allow its action to become at times in- 
conveniently vigorous. The need of constant attention 
is dispensed with. in some measure, by interposing a 
sealed reservoir (that is to say, with outlet and inlet 
only) between the tap and the turbine. 


A Bottle for Developing Solu- 
tion.—The drawing shows the construc- 
tion of this little apparatus. A is an india- 
rubber bulb, with a tiny hole in one side 
which is covered by the finger when the 
ball is squeezed to expel the liquid. Itisa 
handy fitment on a dark-room bench, one advantage being that liquids such 
as bromide solution can be very quickly discharged into the measure. 
Dr. Büchner-Pfungstadt described this device before the Frankfort 
Verein zur Pflege der Photographie, and it is placed on the market by К. 
Lechner, of Vienna. 


Gum Bichromate íor obtaining tone in prints. In a long com- 
munication to Lechner's Mittheilungzen, Raimund Rapp has some practical 
notes on the use of the gum bicliromate sensitizing solution applied several 
times in succession to the same paper, with the object of modifying 
thelightsor shadows. The first print having been made in the usual way, the 
application of the second sensitizing solution is considered. If the half-tones require 
strengthening, a very thin film is applied: if the shadows, one somewhat stronger. The 
proportion of gum and bichromate remaining the same, the quantity of pigment is modified 
according to the end desired. The coincidence of the second and subsequent papers with 
the negative is secured as follows :—Short scratches are made on the negative near the edges 
of the plate and at right angles to them. The images (black) of these scratches on the 
paper are continued with lead pencil. By obtaining the coincidence of these four lines with 
the terminations of the scratches on the negative, the formation of blurred images, is com- 
pletely avoided. The second and subsequent sensitizing mixtures are never used so opaque 
that the guide lines are hidden. The time of the second printing depends on the modification 
desired—shorter, if only the shadows are to be affected: longer, if the half-tones are to be 
changed. Experience must decide. Development follows as usual, with the added 
precaution that only the last applied film must be removed. Drying by heat must be 
avoided as this distorts the paper and makes subsequent registration impossible. 


Spots on Gelatino-Chloride Prints.—Nearly all photographers are troubled at 
times by the appearance of black spots in prints on gelatino chloride paper, a defect which 
shows itself especially on the white parts of vignetted prints. These spots are often caused 
by particles of iron rust derived from the water pipes which act upon the soluble silver 
salts contained in the paper and form black stains when the paper is immersed in the water, 
that are 1endered still more evident when the prints are toned. It will be found that spots 
due from this can be prevented from forming by placing the dry prints directly into a 
solution of common salt, afterwards washing and toning as usual. The strength of the 
solution may be about 13 ounces per gallon (20 grammes per litre) of water. The principle 
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upon which the method depends is that the particles of iron rust will reduce the soluble 
citrate of silver contained in the sensitive paper as soon as it comes into contact with it in 
the wet condition, but when the prints are placed directly into a solution of salt the citrate 
of silver or other soluble silver salts, in the paper are immediately converted into the 
insoluble chloride of silver, upon which the iron rust does not, under the conditions 
existing, exert a reducing action. This method has proved successful in the photographic 
department of an engineering works where, before its introduction, it was found almost im- 
possible to produce prints free from black spots due to the presence of iron in the dust 
floating in the air which settled, more or less, on the prints and gave rise to the defect 
described when the prints were placed in the first washing water.—C. F. SEYMOUR 
RoTHWELL, F.C.S. 


Negative Varnish.—The following formula, although not giving a varnish of 
particularly hard body, will be found useful as it gives a film capable of readily taking 


lead pencil :— 
Gum sandarac - - - - - - - = 2 parts. 
Gum benzoin - - - - - Е z А z 2 7%. 
Seed lac - - - - - - - - = 1 " 
Methylated spirit - - - - - - - - 40 ,, 
Ether - - - - = - - Б E > I 9 
Oil of lavender - - А : 4 А 4 U a 


Dissolve and filter. 


Louis Dacos du Hauron, the 


. recipient of the Royal Photographic 
Society's '' Progress" Medal for 1890, 
has been granted a pension of 1,200 


francs. bythe French Government. '' Too 
small,” says Le Moniteur de la Photo- 
graphie, but in this country would the 
inventor of tri-color photography have ever been granted a pension ? 


Against the Copyright Bill no less than a hundred and seventy six photographic 
societies have petitioned. 


Lowestoft has formed a Photographic Society with the Mayor of that picturesque 
town as president. Entrance fee, 2/6. Annual subscription, 7/6. 


The Yorkshire Photographic Union will hold its annual meeting andconversazione 
at the Grammar School, Bradford, on April 7th. 


Demonstrations of Liquid Air will be given daily by T. C. Hepworth, Е.С.5., at 
the Photographic Trades' Exhibition at the Portman Rooms. 


The Yorkshire Archeeological Society propose reviving their scheme of a photo- 
graphic survey of the county. Those interested should address Mr. Brown, the hon. 
secretary, at the offices of the Society, Park Street, Leeds. 


Photographic Record work has been well to the front of late, for the National Photo- 
graphic Record and Survey Association gave an exhibition at The Photographic Club, 
on Feb. 28th; and arranged a "house " exhibition at the rooms of the Royal Photographic 
Society, 66 Russell Square, W.C., which opened on March 7th, and still remains open to 
visitors on presentation of address card. Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P., the President of the 
Association, who has done so much for survey work, gave addresses at the openings of both 
the exhibitions. 


Photographic Rights in the Swiss village alone, at the Paris Exhibition, have been 
sold to theSociété Industrielle de Photographie (sister Company of the Rotary Photographic 
Company, and the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft) for no less than 75,000 francs. |f 
the other photographic rights have fetched similar sums it is no wonder that the manage- 
ment of the Exhibition hesitated to allow amateurs to compete with the professionals who are 
willing to pay these large sums. 


The International Photographic Congress which assembles on july 23rd, at 
the Paris Exposition will discuss the following questions :— Definition and measurement of 
sensitive plates: photometry in relation to photography. The investigation of standards 
of colored lights and means of comparing them. Standardization of colored screens and 
colored pigments. The properties and classification of optical glasses. The properties 
of lenses: the expression of diaphragm apertures. The properties of shutters. The thick- 
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ness of glass plates used for supporting emulsion. The dimensions of kinetograph films : 
spacing and form of the perforations. Spacing and size of the images Eapression of 
formula: revision of the compilation adopted in 1889 and in гхои. Proposed adoption 
of the decimal system of classification as applied to the bibliography of photography. Сору- 
right in photographic productions; photographic prints as works of art. Distinction 
between sole copvright and right to reproduce. The establishment of photographic 
archives with the object of illustrating the history of any given district Anyone desiring 
to submit any other subject for discussion is invited to submit a resume of his communication 
before June 15th for the consideration of the organizing committee at Rue Lincoln. 


Copyright—and Law.—: very able paper read at the Society of Arts by Edwin Bale, 
the spokesman of the authors of the Copyright Bill now before a committee of the House of 
Lords, placed very plainly the position of the photographer, as seen bv the painter. Some 
principal points are well worth summarising, and we cannot too earnestly urge every pheto- 
grapher to carefully consider what influence he can bring to oppose what is more clearly 
than ever shown to be a bill of spoliation. 

Mr. Bale opened with the statement that there were two classes of property, —one, to 
which the owner had a natural, inahenable right, and which he could «ей, transter, or 
bequeath, indefinitely; the other, created by enactment of state, its possession controlable 
and modifiable by the state. This second class included copyright. 

The laws regulating copyright were intended лг to enable the public to know what part 
of a man's mental product they might use with impunitv, and onlv secondly to enable 
producers of works of art to protect such rights in the control of their own creations as the 
state chose to give them. 

Registration (and this is the crux of the whole matter) is intended to prevent the public 
unwittingly reproducing a man's work and then being held hable, Painters are well known 
men : hence there 1s no need to insist on their registering a copvright claim until their work 
is sold or transferred. Photographers (because thev often employ operators) апа because 
copyright must be for a term based upon the operator's life, or upon a date of production, 
must register their copyright within six months of the making of the negative, or for ever 
lose such right. These are the painters’ ideas as represented by Мг. Bale. 

There аге many side issues to the matter, and the painters, who did not consult phe to- 
graphers when drawing the bill, seem to feel entitled. to gratitude for having “piven! to 
photographers a thirty years protection. Photographers must, if the bill is not to become 
an Act, disastrous to many of their interests, avoid discussion of side issues and keep to 
important principles, the greatest of which is that сеуумелі ts mherent in the producer 
of a work of art. It is not, and in equity cannot be forfeitable Бу non-reyistration. 
Since 1562 our inherent rights have been recognised ; and thev should not now be removed. 

Mr. Scrutton, the draughtsman of the НІН, tells us that there are only two alternatives, 
viz ;—the absence of registration, and no copyrights whatever, or compulsory registration 
within a given time from the making of the negative. The various bearings of the proposed 
svstem of compulsory r registration within six months will be discussed in an early issue; but 
here we may point out that there is still the provision of the acts under which we are at 
present working, and which seems to have operated very fairly for photographers and 
reproducers alike. It is possible to add to this a proviso, similar to that in existence in 
certain continental countries, that the reservation of copyright must be marked on or under 
every print. A penalty for false declaration could be instituted. No photographer would 
be tempted to ante-date his work, for that would shorten the time of protection; while 
considerable risk would be run by any man who published his work with a date later than 
the real one, or who varied the date of declaration in reference to anv given. work. 

We do not suggest that this declaration on the print should be used only when copy right 
has been registered, but in all cases; and the most important thing we have to bear in mind 
is that photographers must resist. all efforts to take away their сораг, or to make such rights 
dependent on any other consideration than the “creation” of a work of ait. 


Copyright in the (О. 5. А. — Тһе recent experiences of some American photographers 
should warn British owners of copyrights to look keenly after their own interests and to see 
that their representatives in Parliament and friends on the general press are reminded that 
photographers лаге certain rights, and that piracy 15 piracy, whether it be of the picture of 
a painter or a photographer. 

The United States has a law under which a penalty of $1 (say 4s) is recoverable for 
each сору published by an infringer, but certain publishers who have become pirates have 
taken cases to high courts, and have obtained several decisions modifying the law and 
practically rendering it useless for photographers’ protection. 

Thus:—The Supreme Court. in case of C. E. Bolles сози Тһе“ Outing” Company, 
declared that the penalty could only be recovered for “each copy of the infringement 
which at the time of the announcement of the action was found bv the photographer to be 
in the possession of the magazine and available tor seizure, and that no penalties can be 
collected for such copies as had been previously distributed and sold." 
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In the United States Circuit Court, in Denver, action was brought to restrain the 
publishing of copies of a copyright photcgram of scenery, when the judge ruled that “ a 
photogram of natural scenery is not the subject of copyright because it is not an original 
conception of the artist. It is merely a skilful manipulation of the camera." 

In the United States Circuit Court, New York district, a case was brought in which it 
was clearly shown that an advertising poster was copied from a copyright photogram. 
Counsel for the defence urged that the photogram in question “was not artistic " and was, 
therefore, “not a proper subject for copyright." The jury brought in a verdict for the 
defendants. 

It is true that the American law is nct on a parallel with the British in this matter, 
but at a time when a bill to practically sweep away the rights of photographers is before a 
House of Lords' Committee it is very desirable that the men most interested should know 
how things are going in other lands. 


In ** The American Annual of Photography, '' H. Edwards-Ficken, says :—" Judg- 
ment might be displayed in backgrounds. - The professional might forego his stucco rocks, 
his impossible chairs, his hideous tables, his impostures of land and sea, and might 
eventually come to see their utter vileness . . . . Judgment would come in the selection 
of scene and pose. Incongruous figures would not intrude in photograms of celebrated 
buildings, nor natural beauties of landscape be ruined by misplaced animals." 


The ‘‘Photo-Exchange Bulletin" is the organ of an organisation with the 
ambitious title of “Тһе World-wide Photo-Exchange ' (F. К. Archibald, Rock Creek, 
Ohio, U.S.A). The cbject of the W.W.P.E. is to promote the exchange between amateur 
photographers, not of prints merely, but of ''ideas, schemes, ісгтиа:, experiences, and 
methods.” It seeks to make itself “ a continuous convention,” and to this end numbers all 
its members, and arranges (or lets them arrange) correspondence between them. The 
editorial which figures in the issue before us is interesting reading. Members who have, we 
presume, held silence are addressed thus: '' Close, old man, where you are, and that new 
head. Arnold, speak up. You are too modest. Give us a speil in No. 21." 


Society Items.— The Royal Photographic Society's new Hon. Secretary is John 
A. Hodges. 

Hackney reports 109 paying members, balance in hand £36 ros. 11d,, a successful 
exhibition, and well-attended meetings. ; 

The new Secretary of the Birmingham Photographic Society is Н. У. Cornish. 

Architectural outings at Easter have been arranged by the South London Photographic 
Society. 


Obituary.—Prorerssor Ріл221 Ѕмүтн died last month at Ripon. An astronomer 
first and then an investigator in many branches of physical science, he did much to advance 
photographic practise. 

Dr. CARL SCHLEUSSNER, for many years 
President of the Verein zur Pfige der Photo- 
graphie,and well-known throughout Germany 
as a manufacturer of dry plates, died re- 
cently at the age of 70 years. 

WILHELM Піттмак died on February rst. 
He was the Director of the Chemischen 
Fabrik auf Aktien (vorm E. Schering). He 
entered the firm's service in 1575, when 24 
years of age, as foreign correspondent and 
has since devoted his life to the multifarious 
interests of Schering's business. 

Dr. Jurivs Havrr, of Feuerbach, the 
well known maker of organic developers died 
recently. 

С. SMERDON Roe, the author of ** Sedge 
Gatherers " and other photographic pictures 
in days gone by, died recently at Cambridge. 

THoMas EpcGE died on February 26th, at 
Llandudno, where he had been in business 
for thirty-eight years. Mr. Edge was 8o vears 
of age and until a year or two ago busied 
him self with painting and other art work. 
He took a keen interest in temperance and 
educational work, and at one time presided 
over the Llandudno School Board. Photo- 
graphers will remember him best as one of 
the pioneers in retouching negatives. THOMAS EDGE. 
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In Bibby’s Quarterly, spring 
number, the question of whether photo- 
graphy can be an art is discussed by 
Herbert Sharp (negative) and Charles 
Reid (affirmative). 

Some Interesting Electrograms 
аге illustrated and discussed іп 
Knowledge for March. 

The ‘‘Photo - Веасоп”” has 
started a department for “ Ноте 
Hobbies, Arts and Crafts." 


Sentiment d'Art en Photographie, No 7. The first part of a second volume is 
devoted to winter subjects. 

Our Fox Talbot Article of the December (1899) issue is quoted in full and 
strenuously endorsed in the January issue of the American Amateur Photographer. 


* Carbon Printing." а little book by Edouard Belin, published by Gauthier-Villars, 
gives in 80 pages a very concise and practical guide to printing in pigmented gelatine. 
Price 2 francs. 


The ‘‘ Stereo-Revue '' of Paris, is not a magazine, with pages, but a roll of film 
transparencies, which the subscriber views in a special stereoscope. Current events are 
represented. 


Our genial friend, William Lang, 
remonstrates with us for having, in our 
January issue, given his home and habita- 
tion as Edinburgh. Glasgow should be 
read in place of Edinburgh, on page 2. 


The Emerald Isle Series of 
Albums includes some of the very best 
view books yet produced, in the matter 
of photography, half-tone reproduction, 
and printing. The photographer is W. 
Lawrence of Dublin, who is to be con- 
gratulated on an unusually fine lot of 
landscape and architectural subjects. 


* The Deutscher Photograrhen. 
Kalendar'' (published by the Photo- 
graphen Zeitung, Weimar) is divided into 
two parts, one of which gives information 
on the business, industrial and society 
sides of photography, and the other on 
the technical. Two very well arranged 
volumes. Price 1 mark 50 pf. each. 


The Special Jacobite Number 
of the Art Portfolio comes to us with a 
reminder that that excellent publication 
has reached part 10. With its four large 
photogravure reproducticns cf national 
art treasures it is, as we have said more 
than once before, most marvellous value 
for the modest shilling which is its price. 


It is “produced entirely in England," and THE SCRIPTORIUM, GLOUCESTER. 
published by W. B. Jobson & Co., б By S. A. Pitcher. 

Victoria Avenue, Bishopsgate Street, From the Southsea Exhibition (see page 124). 
London, E.C. 


In the Portraiture of Children, ХУ. J. Byrne has made for himself an enviable 
position in the photographic profession. The two examples of his work which appear on 
page 108, serve to show what daintiness of lighting and pose characterise these child 
studies. Мг. Byrne prints much in carbon of a warm brown color and with great success 
turns his skill in this and the processes which attend the making of the negative to the 
portrayal ot the gaiety and simplicity of child life. The picture on page 107 is a reproduc- 
tion from a direct print measuring 20 by 23 inches and was exhibited at the recent Southsea 
exhibition. 

The Bird and Beast Pictures of Harold Cookson, of Oakwood, Wylam, R.S.O., 
Northumberland, are a very complete series, of fine qnality and varied interest. All the 
principal British birds, as also their nests are well photographed, and Mr. Cookson has 
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been specially fortunate with some of the less usual subjects, as, for instance, young foxes at 
home, a badger asleep, the adder, ant-hills, etc The series is particularly strong in examples 
of protective coloring, especially in the case of young birds. 


The Rathenow Optical Factory, whence come the Busch lenses, will celebrate the 
centenary of its foundation in August next. The commencement of the optical industry in, 
what was then, the agricultural village of Rathenow, was due to a clergyman, August 
Duncker, who, on his appointment to the care of the parish, applied his knowledge of 
optics to the manufacture of lenses with the object of increasing hisincome and ministering 
to the needs of the parish. From this small beginning the industry has grown until when 
Emil Busch, the nephew of Duncker, recently sold the business to a syndicate, some 7,000 
workmen were in the employ of the firm. 


‘‘Les Agrandissements,’’ by A. Wallon (Gauthier-Villars, Paris. Price тї. 75c.), 
discusses the methods of making enlargements direct without saying much that is new. It 
gives some historical details in which it i 
is stated that the first attempts at enlarg- 
ing were made by Lerebours in 1853. Fox- 
Talbot patented the making of enlarge- 
ments on calotype paper in 1843. 


** Photographic Mosaics,’’ edited 
by Edward L. Wilson, makes its appear- 
ance for the thirty-sixth time. The re- 
view of the year’s work by the editor is 
very well done, and photographers of all 
classes will find many valuable helps. The 
contributed articles appear under well- 
known names and deal with, in many in- 
stances, timely subjects. But the 1illus- 
trations are certainly not the least 
instructive section of the book. They 
number nearly seventy, and British 
PAD especially portraitists, will 

nd them well worth study. The price 
of the book is two shillings, and the 
British publishers, Dawbarn & Ward, 
Ltd., 6 Farringdon ^venue, London, E.C. 


' La Chronophotographie '' (Gau- 
thier-Villars, Paris; pricerf.50c) A 
reprint of a paper by J. Marey before the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. M. 
Marey sketches the history of the experi- 
ments of himself and others in recording 
movement by photography and devotes THE WHISTLER. 

a section also to the recombination of Ву Н.С: Leat. (See page 124). 
images, thus obtained, by protection. It 
is fully illustrated and students of kinetography will find it worth getting. 


‘‘Photography for Mountaineers.'' — ^ useful’ brochure on photographing 
mountains comes from the house of Gauthier-Villars. It is by J. Vallot, the director of 
Mont Blanc Observatory and a Vice-President of the French Alpine Club. It treats this, 
to many, difficult and disappointing branch of landscape work in practical fashion, touching 
on the questions of exposure in relation to the greatly increased actinism of light at high 
altitudes, pictorial composition as determined by focal length of lens and inclination of 
camera, and concludes with a chapter on making a photographic panorama in sections by 
means of an ordinary camera. Price тї. 75c. 


Carnet Agenda du Photographie, by G. Brunel (J. B. Ballére and Fils, Paris). 
This a collection of tables and tormulz, covering the whole field of present day photo- 
graphy, and arranged on the lines of the well-known “ Agenda du Chimiste." It is the 
most complete work of its kind which we have seen, and contains many tables not to be 
found in the ordinary annuals. While the volume is, of course, arranged for French 
readers, the matter speciallv appealing to them, such as lists of French photographic 
Societies, etc., is comparatively small, and we have no hesitation in saying that the book 
will be found useful by many English photographers. The arrangement and indexing of 
the matter and the unobtrusiveness of the advertisements are points which recommend 
themselves to those whohave frequently to consult such books asthis. The price is 4 francs. 
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A notable piece of publication work is Vredk. H. Evans’ series of photogravures : 
a series so distinct from anything which has preceded it as to warrant somewhat full 
description. The subjects issued at present are architectural, and include Stairway in S.W. 
Turret, Lincoln Cathedral: The 
Angel Choir, Lincoln Cathedral , 
The Octagon, Ely Cathedral: Lin- 
coln Cathedral from the Castle. 
They are printed in photogravure, 
on paper chosen in each case to 
suit the subject, and each is titled 
and signed bv the artist. Each 
print is then mounted іп а rough 
paper (ойо, the front of which is 
cut out, to shew the print. In this 
way the picture is well. preserved, 
in à cut-out mount attached to a 
backing; vet the mount easily opens 
and shews the picture on its full 
sized plate paper without any ob- 
struction. 

In offering for subscription such 
a series of works, Mr. Evans has 
placed all who aim at the recogni- 
поп of photography as a means of 
artistic expression, under a distinct 
obligation. Here we have examples 
cf the most distinctly individual 
architectural photography онеге 
to the art-loving public in the mest 
perfect possible form — We have the 
artist'sexquisite taste and knowledge 
of the craft displayed at every step 
and directing every detail of the 
reproducucn, with a result of which 
photographers as a whole, аз well 
as Mr Evans, may reasonably be 
proud. For such publications, like 
some of Dr. Emerson's works of a 
decade ago, mark a step in the 
artistic advance of photographv as BARFLEUR HAKHBOUPF. 
important to the whole craft as to Hy F.J. Mortimer. From the Southsea Exhibition. 
the individual artist. 

Our exhibitions, of late, have done something to teach the picture-loving public that 
photograms тау have individual value as pictures, and need no longer be considered as 
prints at so much a dozen; Mr. Evan's gravures should lead to a recognition that photo- 
graphy can produce original works as worthy of preservation as the best engravings after 
the masters in painting. The price is 10/6 each. 

From the Southsea Exhibition we selected a few pictures which are reproduced in 
this issue: their principal interest being that they are excellent work by comparatively 
Ex n men. 

~ J. Mortimer, secretary of the society and organiser of the exhibition was one of the 
oe: extensive exhibitors, and practically swept the boards in all the members’ classes. In 
such a great number of entries it was impossible to avoid variety of quality, but in several 
different. directions Mr. Mortimer was distinctly strong,- in portraiture, in architecture, in 
architectural detail, and in seascape. From one of his sets of winning prints we selected 
Bartleur Harbour, а capital piece of work (see above). 

F. W. Fielder, another little known worker. who owes much of his inspiration to Ralph 
W Robinson, had only two exhibits. but they were quite sufficient to mark him as one who 
can easily take а very high расе His example of pure portraiture (“ Daydreams ”) received 
a second prize: and. quite as good, perhaps even more interesting from some points of view 
was his ©“ Playmates,” reproduced on p. 112, а picture which speaks for itself. It has a 
certain delicate old-world charm which hitherto has been a monopoly of Captain Puyo, vet 
there is little suggestion of the copying of l'uvo's style, and the general feeling of the picture 
is quite Мг. Fielder's own. 

H. C. Leat's “Тһе Whistler.” to which a certificate was awarded in a very strong genre 
class. is one of those happy, spontaneous tritles which can not be achieved by planning, and 
which can not be repeated. It is complete and final: the thing is done so well that it can 
not be improved upon. Our repre duction is the same size as the original. 

Sydney Alf. Pitcher's '! Seriptorium, Gloucester " 1s not a new subject, but an excellent 
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rendering of an old one, highly creditable to 


a youth of sixteen and well worthy of the first 
prize in the beginners’ class, which it secured. 


From this, and several other specimens of 


the architectural studies of young Pitcher. it is quite safe to place him amongst the coming 


architectural workers, and exhibitors. 


If his present enthusiasm continues he should take a 


very high place, for he has excellent taste in selection. 


Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
tt returned. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


The ‘‘ Wellington '' Price List (Wellington and 
Ward) is a strikingly Waltonesque booklet. 


“Тһе Barnet ** Studio”’ Plate (Elliott & Son, Barnet) 
will henceforth be made from an improved formula, and 
under the new title of the * Barnet Medium" Plate. 


A Neat Electric Ruby Lamp, specially for the use of 
tourists, is made by the St. Edmunds Electrical Works, 89 
Fisherton Street, Salisbury. Price, 21/-. 


The ** Tabloid ’’ Booklet of Burroughs, Wellcome 
and Co., which tells how to make up all the commonly used 
peces solutions fron this firm's “tabloids,” has 

еп re-issued with additions. Obtainable from dealers, 
or from Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 


The ''Portable'' Tripod Stand (Geo. Houghton 
and Son).—A neat metal stand, remarkably rigid: in 
weight a few ounces: in length two feet when folded and 
double this when set up; in price, 6/6 complete with tripod, 
screw and bush. 


The Photographer's Note Book, by Sir David 
Salomons (Marion & Co., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London, 
W.) Anew edition, with some additional tables, of a very 
handy pocket book. Price 1/-. 


Professor Wood’s Sound Wave Kinetograms 
(three series) can be obtained from R. W. Paul, 44 Hatton 
Garden, London, ЕС. Price 5- each. Mr. Paul also 
supplies a 10-ft. film of the dynamite explosion, kineto- 
graphed by Prof. C. Vernon Boys and himself, showing the 
shadow of the sound wave. Price, 10;-. 


A Booklet of Formulz апа an exposure note book 
have been issued by Mawson & Swan, and can be obtained 
through the dealers, or direct from 33 Soho Square, 
London. The first gives the formula for all the firm's 
plates and films; the second, some exposure notes and 
spaces for entries. 


““Авсо”” Toning Solution (^. Stalinski & Co., Em- 
mendingen) is a preparation for obtaining bright blue tones 
onordinary P.O.P. and collodion papers. The print is fixed 
in а special “ hxer," washed, and toned. We do not imag- 
ine that it will be largely used. Possibly lantern slide 
makers will find it useful. Price for toner and fixer, 
2 marks. 


Calc'um Chloride Asbestos.—limsch, Hunter and 
Co., of Poppins Court, Fleet Street, E.C., send usa sample 
of this preparation which they are selling in slab form. For 
all purposes where the dryness of materials is important 
it will be found a very useful material. 


‘‘Platona’’ Paper.—The platinum paper made by 
the Britannia Works Co., Ltd., is now being supplied in 
the 5 х4 size. A neat and very practical booklet оп * How 
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to print in *Platona,'" has been issued, and can be had 
from dealers or direct from Ilford. In contradiction to 
rumours to the contrary, we take this opportunity of stat- 
ing that the prints on '* Platona” are genuine platinum ones. 
The Appiioanon ofa very simple chemical test leaves no doubt 
as to this. 


The Folding Packet Kodak has been followed by a 
camera of similar pattern, but taking pictures 4} x 24 ins. 
It measures 8 x 31 x ІФ ins., weighs 1} 1b., and takes daylight- 
changing spools of 12 or 6 exposures. It has an ever-set 
shutter, time and instantaneous adjustment, three stops, 
and horizontal and vertical finders. There is no need to 
commend Kodak cameras, and this folding Kodak will 
receive as hearty a welcome as was given to its predecessor 
in the autumn of 1898. The price is £2 105. 


The “' Infallible '' Exposure Meter comes to us in 
the insinuating guise of a tiny locket 
of the exact size shown, which contains 
around its circumference the tables 
formerly placed on the face of the 
meter. The actinometer is fitted as 
usual and altogether it represents the 
ne plus uitra of compactness. Price, in 
solid silver, 10/6; in 14 ct. gold, 15/-. 
The Intallible Exposure Meter Co., 
Wrexham. 


The '*Weiss'' Pocket Flash 
Lamp is quite a departure from ex- 
isting types of flash lamps. Itisa flat 
metal case, in shape and size not very 
different from ап ordinary cigar case; 
in point of fact, measuring 34х64 
inches and weighing just over half-a- 
pound. The powder is placed in a 
ridge along the front of the tray, an un- 
lighted match placed in a spring clip. and the spring 
released by pulling a string below the apparatus. The 
match is ignited by passing over a rough surface, and ignites 


the powder. It is a practical little tool. We һауе made 
§several quite successful exposures by its aid—and it will be 

found of value by many more than those who use flash-light 
for portraiture at rare intervals. Price 8/-, from Reinhold 
. Thiele, 66 Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


*« Othello '' Paper (Arndt & Troost, Frankfort-on- 
Main).—This is a paper which has met with a very favour- 
able reception on the Continent. It is not yet obtainable 


through the usual channels in England, but is supplied 
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direct by the makers. It is an extremely thin matt paper 
printing out in the usual way. and toned in a gold, кро: 
cyanide and acetate bath, by which а very cold platinum- 
like tone is obtained. From our experience with the 
samples sent us by the makers. we anticipate that the 
paper will best suit negatives of arather ~“ pluckier " kind 
than those printing best in P.O.P. The manipulation is 
practically the same as for this latter paper, the toning 


bath being— 
Gold chloride  - I grain. '2 grammes. 
Sodium acetate - 180 ,, 40 
Am. sulphocyanide 9. 2 А 
Water - - IO ounces. 1,000Сс.<, 


Price per dozen sheets, od. for pieces 24 x 34 to 2/- for 84 x 64. 


““ Rotograph '' Bromide арала = Since referring 
last month to the introductions of the Rotary Photographic 
Co.. Ltd., we have been enabled to use some of the 
papers. We find them ‘high-class bromide papers of 
great rapidity and cleanness in working. At present 
the following brands are made:—Thin glossy. thick 
glossy, thin matt, thick matt, and rough Ferrous 


oxalate developer is recomimended, as also metol and 
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hydroquinone. The paper yields charming prints of a 
cold black tone, and we are bound to believe that it has 
come to take its place amongst the leading makes of 
bromide papers. 


Two New Mountants.—Le Page's Photo-paste (Ameri- 
can Agencies, Ltd., 37 and 38 Shoe Lane, E.C.) and the 
* Holborn" Mountant (Geo. Houghton & Son) are two 
ready-made adhesives, which approach the ideal mount- 
ant. They flow smoothly under the brush, the print can 
be moved about on the mount for a minute or so after 
application, and adheres very firmly on being rubbed 
down. Cockling of thin mounts is practically non-existent. 
On testing, for acidity we found the second absolutely 
neutral; the first showed a faint indication of acidity, the 
absence of which. would, no doubt, have been pleasing to 
the purist. We do not, however, consider it enough to 
prejudice the paste in the mind of any reader. 
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„А Hand and Stand Camera de Luxe at a moderate 
price is the Korona series VI which is made by the Gundlach 
Optical Co.. and is handled in this country by the Columbia 
Camera & Optical Co., 42 Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
It has an extension of 17 inches in the 5 x 4 size (the bellows 
extending towards both front and rear), reversing back, 
central swing back, rising and cross-moving front. It is 
fitted with an anastigmat or R.R. lens, the separate com- 


binations of which can be used as long focus lenses. The 
shutter gives exposures from 1 to 484 of a second : also, time. 
Three very light double dark slides complete the set which 
sells at £5 Ss. in the 5 x 4 size. 

The same firm also announce a new camera "the No. t 
Monroe " a hand and stand camera possessing single lens, 


| time and instantaneous shutter, focussing scale, finder and 


focussing screen and three double dark slides. Price } plate, 
30/-; 5 > 4. 35. -. 


A Camera Bracket-stand (Geo. Houghton & Son).— 
Architectural, press and survey photographers, and all 
others who have to votar objects in inaccessible 
positions, or from awkward points of view, will welcome a 
very practical contrivance to which the camera can be 
fixed, and which can itself be attached to the most unlikely 
supports, and in places where the use of a tripod is out of 
the question. One of the commonest uses which can be 
made of it is by its attachment to a ladder; details in 
architecture can be thus secured in ceilings, floors or 
walls which would otherwise offer immense difficulty. 
The apparatus once fixed, the camera can be tilte2 as 
much as desired. Its name is ** Guthlac.” and its price for 
cameras up to wholc-plate, £3 3s. Other forms and sizes 
up to £9 gs. Distinctly a specialist's tool, and to judge 
from a large number of architectural and other prints 
which we have seen, a very valuable one. 


Wizard Cameras.—Seabrooke Bros., of 21 Edmund 
Place, London, E.C., are introducing the hand and stand 
cameras of the Manhattan Optical Co. into this country. 
The series includes cameras of this popular type of all 
descriptions to suit choice and purse. It is impossible to 
dilate on their features in this column, but the catalogue 
used by Messrs. Seabrooke gives fullest particulars. We 
advise anyone going in for a camera of this kind to send for 
one before deciding. 


A Trimmer for Circular Photograms.—George 
Houghton & Son, 88 and 89 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
are introducing the “ Beam" circular trimmer, an ingeni- 
ous and very satisfactory device—we say this after using 
it—for trimming prints to circular shape. It is simply a 

raduated brass lever, carrying a cutting wheel at one end. 
he lever is ud in an upright handle, terminating in a 
point. The handle can be placed at any point along the 
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lever so that prints, from just over 14 inches to 12inches in 
diameter, can be cut. То use, a perforated glass disc 15 
laced on the print, the point of the handle laid in the 
hole and the wheel revolved. The cut is clean and the 
circle true, and for turning out the now popular circle 
rtrait as well as for cutting lantern masks, the trimmer 
E well designed. The cutting wheel can be replaced 
at the cost of 1/-. Price, 7/6. | 


A Match Box for photographers, cyclists апа man- 
kind in general, we might even add, in these days, 
for womankind, reaches us from George Jobson, Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire. Apart from being a very handy re- 
ceptacle for the humble vesta, it is specially favourable 


LIGHTING- UP 3 
TIME TABLE 
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from the photographers' and cyclists’ point of view, by 
containing a perpetual lighting-up time table and a guide 
to exposure. These аге neatly printed on a silk strip titted 
to a spring in the lid. Price, made in German silver, 
electro plated, 2/6. 


The ** Holborn'' Background Stand and Rack. 
Geo. Houghton & Son are just introducing a very useful 
professional fitment under this title. It is a very practical 
solution of the problem of storing backgrounds so as to 
have them ready for use at a moment's notice. The upper 
part of a solid frame- 
work carries a sliding 
board which bears two 
brackets. In these the 
roller to which the 
background is attached 
is fixed, and the latter 
is then hoisted to the 
top of the frame, the 
background unrolled 
and left in readiness 
for use. Six rollers are 
stored in the lower part 
of the frame, which 
takes backgrounds up 
to 8x 8ft., or continuous 
canvasses up to 8 x 15ft. 
Price, with 3 rollers, 
£5 10s. 


‘*Victo,’’ '*Sanderson,'' and other Cameras 
(Geo. Houghton & Son, of 88 and 89 High Holborn, 
London).—For an additional five shillings the “ Victo" 
де set is now supplied with time and instantaneous 

hornton-Pickard shutter in place of the Snap-shot shutter. 
The set is also made in the тох 8 and 12x lo sizes. For £1 
more in the 4-plate size this ver pular set is supplied 
brass bound and with Загоны feather bellows to fit it 
for export and use in hot climates. Thus improved it is 
a most serviceable instrument, and compares very favor- 
ably with cameras twice and three times the price. The 
“ Sanderson Royal " camera is a modification of the well- 
known Sanderson type of camera constructed with a view 
to compactness, lightness and a moderate price. Like its 

redecessors it has a very wide range of swing and rise of 

ont, a long extension (15 inches), and a very close “ wide- 
angle" adjustment. The set comprises camera, dark 
slide, R.R. lens, Thornton-Pickard time and instantaneous 
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shutter, and three-fold tripod. Price £4 10s. in 4-plate size. 
A camera capable of every kind of work. 

The *Sanderson" Hand Camera, which we have 
previously noticed in these columns, has been brought 
up to date by an adjustment whereby the baseboard can 
be tilted downwards, thus enabling the lens to be used 
only two inches in front of the plate without any of the 
view being intercepted. This improvement, it is claimed, 
makes the camera absolutely the most compact hand and 
stand camera on the market. We have inspected the 
camera, and recommend any sceptical readers to do the 
same. The camera, it may be added, is now supplied with 
Dallmeyer Stigmatic Lens (Series II): also with solid in 
place of book-form slides 


Trade Intelligence. 


New Businesses and Changes of Address.—A. W. 
Dron has opened an apparatus department at Dyne Road, 
Brondesbury, London. 

P. R. aan. F.R.P.S., has joined R. C. Vansittart, 
12a Lord Street, Liverpool in the stereoscopic view 
publishing business. : 

David Allen's business of 157 Whitfield Street, W., has 
changed hands and will in future do wholesale trade onlv. 

Rae Kros. have taken over the lantern business of the 
late Mr. Campbell, of 41 George Street, Perth. 


A. E. Staley & Co., 35 Aldermanbury, London, E.C., 
now act as agents of Krauss & Co., of Paris. 


Tbe Riviera and Italy for a £10 note is a title of a 


"booklet setting forth the circular tours of the London and 


Brighton Railway Co. 

J. E. Lockyer, 87; Evelyn Street, Deptford, offers 
steel engravings to-purchasers of his photographic pre- 
parations: 6d. for carriage, etc. 


Photographic Art Development Co., Ltd., capital 
Гѕоо, іп £r shares. To trade as dry-plate makers, photo- 
graphic printers, paper manufacturers, etc. 


The Monroe Camera Co. has been succeeded by the 
Columbia Optical and Camera Co., which has moved into 
larger premises at 42 Goswell Road, London, E.C. The 
new firm are agents for the Gundlach Optical Co. 


Kodak, Ltd., has declared a dividend for 1899 of 10 

er cent. on the ordinary shares, and recommends a further 

| зайым of 5 per cent. The net earnings for 1899 were 
£335,919 55. 7d., as against £243,571 45. 2d. for 1895. 

The ‘‘Secco’’ Film Factory at Hampton Court 
expects to start business in June next. Meanwhile, those 
interested can obtain films from 39 Lombard Street. Prices, 
per dozen, }-plate, 1/3; рие, 2/6; 5 by 4. 2/-. раулар) 
spools (12 exposures) Pocket Kodak, 1/-; Folding Pocket 
Kodak, 1/6. 

German Photographic Trade.—\We quote from the 
Allgemines aca Ше Copies Zeitung the dividends paid by 
the chief photographic companies of the year 1898-99:— 
Dresden Albumin-papier Fabrik (capital £20,000), 8 per 
cent.; Vereinigte Fabriken Photographischer Papiere, 
Dresden (capital £75.000), 13 per cent.; Fabrik Photo- 
graphischer Papiere, Wernigerode (capital £66,000), 10 per 
cent.; Fabrik Photographischer Papiere, vorm Carl 
Christenden, Berlin (capital £20,000), 25 per cent.; Fabrik 
Photographischer © Aktien, vorm К. Hüttig & Sohn, 
Dresden (capital £52,000) ; Aktien Gesellschaft fur Trock- 
enplatten Fabrikation, vorm Westerdorp & Wehner, 
Cologne (capital £25,000), 10 r cent.; Trockenplatten 
Fabrik auf Aktien, vorm Dr. С, Schleussner, Frankfort 
(£57,000), 10 per cent, 


The Photogram Sector is a little instrument made by 
cutting out PHOTOGRAM CARD No.7 with a pair of 
scissors, and pinning down the two halves on a piece of 
cardboard. he most useful set of cards, eight of them, 
that an amateur or protessional can have, supplied from the 
office of The Photogram free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
If your friend has not seen them he would like a set too. (7) 

The Metric System can easily be converted into avoir- 
dupois or vice versá by use of PHOTOGRAM CARD No. 7. 
Eight cards, indispensable to members of the craft, gratis 
from the office of The Photogram. Send penny stamp for 
postage, or two and give pleasure to а friend. (8) 

Proper Exposure.—The prime factors in a proper 
exposure are clearly defined and a table of relative ex- 
posures is given on PHOTOGRAM CARD No.8. А set of 
eight cards, useful to every photographer, may be had gratis 
from the office of The Photogram on receipt of a penny 
stamp for postage. A set for your friend as well would 
please him. (9) 
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The Photogram of a Shark. 


Godfrey Hastings of Whitley Bay writes us a long letter 
protesting that the photogram of a shark by Edward Step 
in our last issue adequately represents neither the beaury 
of a shark nor the features necessary for the identification 


of its species. Mr. Step, to whom we have shown Mr. 
Hasting's letter, replies that several fishermen who did not 
see the original were able to correctly name the species 
(Galeus Vulgaris) from an examination of the photograin. 


Anti-“Trust ” Firms. 


The Independent Photographic Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America has issued a letter to the photezraphic 
trade in which it declares its opposition to combination and 
its readiness to protect the interests of the dealers. It asks 
the support of every dealer who desires “to buy such 
articles as he may choose from any source whatever and 
to sell as his own discretion may suggest." The letter is 
sentin the names ef the following firms, representing all 
branches of photographic industry :—Aiken & Gleason, La 
Crosse, Wis.; John Carbutt, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Charles Cooper & Co., 194. Worth Street, N.Y. City ; 
Detender Photo Supply Co.. Commercial Street, Rochester, 
Х.Ұ.; G.Gennert, 24 East 11th Street, N.Y., Cits ; Gundlach 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Manhattan. Optical Co., 
Cresskill. New Jersey; New York Dry Plate Co., Gutten- 
berg, N.J.: The Adams & Westlake Co., 110 Ontario Street, 
Chicago. IL; The Bullard Camera Со, Springtield. Mass. ; 
The Kozy Camera Co., Bedford Street, Boston, Mass.; The 
J. €. Millen Mtg., Co.. Denver, Colo; The Scovill and 
Adams Co., of New York. 62 E. r1rth. Street, N.Y.. City ; 
Vive Camera Co., Western Springs, NL; Willis X Clements, 
1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Children as Nude Models. 


To the Editors: THe РнотоскаАМ. 


Drar SiR AND. MapAM, —It would appear that the most 
outragcous indecency 15 to be held blameless if only it is 
Wai cM: in the name of “Art” It is bad enough not to 

€ able to visit a sculpture or picture gallery without being 
confronted by representations of what if in flesh and blood 
would subject the exhibitor to criminal penalties; and 
now we are treated in your magazine to a realistic descrip- 
tion of immoralities which are опу а Shade less hideous 
than those brought to light bv Mr. Stead. To sav that the 
photographing of nude children is necessary to айога 
studies for painters is absurd. as paintings of undraped 
figures from seven to fifteen years old hardly ever appear 
in exhibitions, and if it were, the girls could just as well be 
photographed by ladies. 

Yours, 
E. A. Рнірьох. 


(We insert the above because we entirely disagree with 
Mr. Phipson's view of the case. The remainder of his 
letter is impossible of insertion: asit suggests motives 
which we cannot discuss in these pages. А good motto 
гип: Honi soit qui mal v pense.” Mr. Cadby, to 
whom we have shown Mr. Phipson’s letter, replies as 
below.—E ns. | 


To the Editors: THe PHOTOGRAM. 


Drar SIR AND МАРАМ, —1 haveread the letter, of which 
the above is an extract, and I agree. with you in thinking 
that this extract is sufficient to enable your readers to rate 
the ideas of this ‘Art Critic" at their proper value! It 
speaks for itself!! 

Yours faithfully, 
WILL. А. CADBY. 
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Honor to Whom Honor. 


Modder River Camp, South Africa, 
February 13th, 19. 
To the Editors: Turk Рнотосвам. 

My DrAR Sir AND МАрАМ,--“ Honor to whom honor,’ 
еіс. The Xmas Photogiam has just reached me out here in 
the midst of “war's alarm.” Mr. Thiele is, no doubt, 
worthy of all vou say about him. but I am surprised that 
vou should be ignorant of the fact that so long ago as October 
Mth | started for the front with a tele-photo lens, etc.: 
coming out as the representative of The King. We were 
quite the first to think of using the tele-photo lens in connec- 
tion with this war. and the fact of my having that lens with 
me has doubtless been the means of other papers following 
suit. But " honor to whom honor is duc." 

With best wishes, Sincerely yours., 
H. C. SHELLEY. 


[Honor to Mr. Shelley, by all means; for his work in 
photography. in photographic journalism, and in general 
journalism. But, surely, no dishonor is done to one man 
because we give an account of another. We institu.ed 
nocomparisons, we did not interview Mr. Thiele because 
he was going to the front. and we did not suggest that 
he was the first war photographer, or the first to use a 
tele-photo lens. Nor did we think it necessary to point 
out, as Mr. Shelley seems to think that we ought to have 
done. that there were other photographers already at 
the front. We might as well be expected to mention 
the previous work of West, Symonds, and others when 
mentioning Mr. Thicle's naval series.—-Ebs. ] 


Personal Opinion of ‘‘Photograms 
of the Year,” 1899. 


““ Photograms of the Year'' is always one of mv 
annual photographic pleasures, and every now and then 
I take them froin my library and compare notes. They 
are invaluable to. the student of pictorial photography."— 
ALFRED STEIGLITZ. 


To Contributors. Тһе Editors of The Photocram 
and The Process Pie togam. are open to consider onuinal 
articles: preferably such describing the original work of 
the writer. A stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed for prompt return in case the contribution cannot 
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Copyright.—This Magasine as a whole, with its contents, both 
literary and pictorial, is copyright; and the copyright is regis- 
tered in Great Britain and the countries forming the Copyright 
Convention. Our contemporaries are very welcome to quote 
from our pages (with acknowledgment), but we propose to 
protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


NEW bill, which seems to be just, simple and satisfactory (except to 
pirates) has just been brought forward by Lord Monkswell in place 
of the bill which roused so much opposition on the part of photo- 
graphers. By common-sense provisions the various Gordian knots 

are cut. The bill is as notable for what it omits as for what it includes. 

Registration is dropped entirely, the only mention of it being in a 
* memorandum" which prefaces the bill, in which we are reminded that 
although registration has hitherto been necessary before proceeding against 
the infringer of a photogram or a painting, it has not been necessary in the 
cases of engravings, prints, and sculpture. What has proved good enough for 
engravers and sculptors should answer for photographers and painters ; and 
the dropping of régistration will prove an immense boon. 

The clauses of the new bill which apply most directly to photographers 
are :—- 


"'Thisact may be cited . . . as the Artistic Copyright Act 1900 . . . shall 
come into operation on the first day of January, Igor. 


“Тһе author of any artistic work to which this act applies, wherever made, whether - 


he is or is not a subject of Her Majesty, shall be entitled throughout Her 
Majesty's dominions to the copyright of such work for a term beginning with 
the making thereof, and lasting for the life of the author, and thirty years after 
the end of the year in which he dies, and no longer. 

“Тһе copyright . . . andright of ownership shall be personal property: they 
may be vested in the same or different persons, and shall be deemed to be 
distinct properties for the purposes of assignment, devolution at law, and 
otherwise. 

“ If any person infringes any right conferred by this act . . . the owner of such 
right may maintain an action for damages, and for an injunction or either of 
such remedies.” 


The section treating of penalties is full, and gives advantages of summary 
proceedings hitherto unprovided. The pirate, **unless he proves to the satis- 
faction of the court that he did not know and could not with reasonable care 
have ascertained that the work was pirated, is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds for each piratical copy, and not exceeding fifty pounds 
in respect of one transaction." Where the owner of the copyright (or the 
owner of the work of art which 1s copied: even though he be not also owner 
of the copyright) institutes proceedings. the penalties shall go to him. 

To resume our quotations :— | 

“This act shall not apply to . . . copies of artistic works in which copyright 
is subsisting, and which copies are nct authorised to be made by the owners of 
the copyright in the works of which they are copies. 

'" For the purposes of this Act the expression ‘artistic work’ means:— . 
photogram or other work of art, produced by any process, mechanical or other- 
wise, by which impressions or representations of such works can be taken or 

multiplied. 

"Copyright . . . means the exclusive right to reproduce such work, or апу 
material portion thereof, in any form, in any material, or for any purpose, or to 
authorise another person to reproduce such work or any material part thereof. 


"SpECIAL PROVISIONS. 


“The following regulations shall be made with respect to photograms :— 

“Тһе owner for the time being of the negative shall be deemed the author, and an 
assignment of the copyright may be made either by delivery of the negative or 
by the assignment of the copyright in writing. 

“Where a photogram is made of any person for valuable consideration, the owner 
of the copyright shall not during the life of the person photographed be entitled 
to sell or exhibit without his consent copies of his photogram, but save as afore- 

said the owner of the copvright in a photogram may deal with his right of 
copyright without the consent of the owner of the photogram, or of any copy 
thereof. 

“ When the author of an engraving, print or photogram is a member of the (? a) 
firm or body of persons, the author, for the purposes of this Act shall be such 
member of the firm or bodv as thev mav select. 

"Nothing in this Act shall prejudice the right of any person to copy or use any 
artistic work in which there is no copvright or to represent any scene or object 
notwithstanding there may be copyright in some representation of such scene 
or object. 

“This Act shall apply to any artistic work made before or after the commencement 
of this Act." 


The provision for shielding the innocent infringer will protect the enlarger, 
block-maker, or other reproducer who may, in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, produce an enlargement or reproduction from an original supplied by 
a customer, even though that customer infringes a copyright by his use of 
the enlargement, etc., so produced. This covers the point raised in the 
expensive “ Dellagana " case, and should be very satisfactory to reproducers. 

Obviously, the provision that the owner of the negative for the time being 
shall be regarded as the author, cannot affect the duration of the copyright ; 
which must be based on the life of the actual or original author. 

Ina similar way, the members of a firm or company, obviously could 
not be allowed to vary from time to time the person who is to be considered 
the author of a given work; unless the intention is that the copyright shall 
exist for thirty years after the death of the last surviving member of the 
firm. This point needs to be cleared before the act can work satisfactorily. 

When these slight uncertainties have been dealt with, the bill should be 
thoroughly acceptable to photographers, and, we think, also to the repro- 
ducers, the sitters, and the general public, all of whom have interests not 
necessarily identical with those of the photographer. 

A joint committee, of the Photographic Copyright Union, and of the 
Royal Photographic Society, met at the rooms of the latter and fully dis- 
cussed the new bill. T hey heartily approved it as an attempt at a solution 
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satisfactory to all parties. At the same time, the Copyright Union was 
instructed to watch carefully the further development before the Lords’ 
committee. 


4 .. 


THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
RECORD ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Photographic 
Record and Survey As- 
sociation, of which Sir J. 
Benjamin Stone is not 

only the inspirer and president, 
but also, at present, the chief 
supporter, was established some 
three years ago at a meeting to 
which the principal photographic, 
architectural, archeological, his- 
torical and kindred societies were 
invited to send representatives. 
It aims at collecting and preserv- 
ing records of the present condi- 
tion of objects of historic interest ; 
andalsoofsuch objects,temporary 
in their character, as are likely to 
be interesting in the future. The 
collection at present includes pic- 
tures as diverseas portraits of the 
principal membersof Parliament; 
views and details in the Tower 
of London, Windsor Castle, etc. ; 
Irish antiquities; the Tay Bridge, 
before and afterthe great disaster ; 
correspondence of the time of 
Fenry VIII. (now in the Vati- 
can); scenery, buildings and ruins of the Midlands; inns mentioned by 
Charles Dickens; historic London houses ; typical street hawkers, etc., etc. 

The prints are at present deposited: in the British Museum, where they 
are accessible to all interested parties. They are classified according to 
counties, a method only intended to be temporary; and Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, director of the British Museum, who is a member of the 
Council of the Association, will see that, as the collection grows, ample 
provision is made for its usefulness. | m 

Only platmum or carbon prints are accepted for the collection, and it is 
preferred that they be sent unmounted. The secretary will mount them and 
place their titles and particulars on the backs of the mounts. Whole-plate 
size is preferred, but no other size is rejected. As far as possible, half-plate 
or 7 X 5 prints are placed two in a mount, while four quarter-plates are 
arranged in the same space. € 

Members of the Association are those, interested in its work, who either 
subscribe not less than half-a-guinea, or contribute at least six prints 
per year. 


SIR BENJAMIN STONE. 
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It is hoped that, gradually, photographers will form local record and 
survey associations all over the country, depositing, in each case, one 
collection of prints in some local museum, library, or picture gallery, апа a 
duplicate set in the British Museum. It is hoped, also, that eventually 
there may be a governmental photographic office, where negatives may be 
stored, and from them prints and lantern slides may he made for exchange 
with educational bodies and with foreign survey associations. 

The management of the Association is in the hands of-—President : Sir J. 
Benjamin Stone, M.P.; Treasurer : Alexander Graham, F.S.A.3 Secretary : 
Geo. 5сатеП; Council : The Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Rosse; Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, Sir H. Trueman Wood, Captain Sir W. de W. Abney, 
Harold Baker, Lionel Clarke, E. C. Fagan, L. Fletcher, F.R.S., St. John 
Hope, F.S.A.. B. E. Lawrence, LL.D., E. C. Middleton, Dr. H. R. 
Mill, R. Nevill, P. Norman, F.S.A., G. Patrick, J. Thomson, W. W. Watts, 
. and H. Snowden Ward. 
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/ PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. 
Ву С. J. Fow er. 
Illustrated by the Anthor. 


HE utilisation of photography as a means of securing permanent pictorial 
records of objects of interest, or of passing events of daily life, was 
systematically organised by the Birmingham Photographic Society іп 
1850-90, resulting in the formation of ап association called “ The 

Photographic Survey of Warwickshire” —really a section of the B.P.S. The 
work done by the enterprising members of this section has led to upwards 
of two thousand prints being deposited with the City Authorities, at the 
Reference Library, where, they are available for inspection by the public. 

The further development of the scheme, and ultimate foundation of the 
National Photographic Record Association, by its esteemed president, 
Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M.P., with the publicity given to the subject by 
many writers, have led several other societies to attempt photographic surveys 
upon similar lines, and enquiries are frequently made upon methods of 
procedure. 

As something approaching uniformity is most desirable, the general 
lines upon which the work has been carried on for the last ten years cannot be 
too widely known, and a few suggestions based upon experience may be of 
service. 

Briefly, then, the objects are :— 

“То obtain photographic records of all objects of interest in the County 
of Warwick, and to deposit such records with municipal or other authorities 
where they may be safely stored and be accessible to the public under proper 
regulations." 

The present constitution of the association is as follows 

(a) Representatives of the photographic, scientific, literary, and artistic 
societies in the county, not exceeding five per cent. of their respective 
members. Each society shall pay an annual subscription of one guinea for 
every three or smaller number of representatives, or contribute six 
approved prints for each representative. А 

(b) Elected members, whose qualification shall be—(1) a contribution of 
photograms to the number of six approved pee or (2) a subscription of not 
less than ten shillings per annum. 
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THE CRYPT, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Ву Sir Benjamin Stone. By Sir Benjamin Stene. 
(See article, page тот). See article, page 101), 


(c) Hon. vice-presidents, whose qualification shall be one guinea per 
annum. 

While the majority of the members of any such association should be 
those who are prepared to contribute to the primary object of its existence, 
namely, the production of photograms, the assistance of the archawologist or 
historian is of great value in directing the energy of the photographic 
enthusiast into the proper channel. Perhaps the ideal **recordist " is a 
combination of these elements. There is, at all events, no reason why the 
photographer who wishes seriously to participate in this work should not take 
advantage of the numerous books of reference to make himself acquainted 
with, at least, an outline of the history of his immediate locality, or of that 
which he intends to portray. 

Where it is proposed to commence a survey in a new district, I think it 
is well to utilise any existing photographic society rather than to form 
a new association for this one purpose. Кесога work could then be included 
in the general rules, and periodical meetings and excursions held to meet the 
requirements, while the chances of longevity would be considerably 
increased and further expenses of organisation would be avoided. 

The method of working from the six-inch scale ordnance map, with the 
adoption of the squares—approximately six square miles—as a field for one or 
two workers is an excellent one in theory, and if carried out would quickly lead 
tosystematic completion; but human nature isa strong factor inthis as in other 
walks of life, and in practice it is found imperative to grant free scope to the 
affinity of the individual for a special style of work, at the same time strongly 
recommending him, as far as possible, to “endeavour to secure an exhaustive 
collection of pictures of an object, or series of a class of objects, in preference 
to selecting odd views of a miscellaneous nature." If it is necessary to 
emphasise the pictorial representation of any particular subjects, I think 
stress may be laid upon the records of quaint habits, recreations, and 
occupations, not only of rural districts, but also of towns where customs 
change more readily, and where methods of working in various trades 
frequently become antiquated in a few years. The hand camera is invaluable 
in such instances. 

Having, therefore, practically to allow contributors to send in whatever 
pictures they please, it is desirable that all such prints should be submitted 
for selection to a capable committee before final disposal, and duplicates, 
and technically (and otherwise) inferior prints rejected. 

If a print is “only for survey," there is no reason why it should not be 
the best obtainable. When, from unavoidable circumstances, nothing but a 
print from an indifferent negative is available, it should, of course, be 
accepted, rather than a picture of a special subject should be lost ; but let us 
at all events endeavor to show posterity that we know how to produce good 
photograms. 

The standard size of pictures is whole-plate, larger than which it is not 
desirable to admit prints, except under special conditions. There is, however, 
no restriction as to smaller dimensions or shape, but it is recommended that 
quarter-plate or smaller negatives shall be enlarged to whole-plate. 

The mounts in use consist of light buff card with a cut-out portion 
of grey granulated board over, the grey having a tendency towards the brown 
rather than the blue. These colors аге fairly suitable to prints of a variety of 
tones and will bear handling with little signs of wear. The cut-out mount 
affords the best protection to prints during examination and storage. Those 
in use are 14 by 11 inches outside, with the top and bottom cards of equal 
size. The cut out for a whole-plate is 92 by 74 inches. Тһе aperture can 
be varied for different sized prints, for one ro by 8 or 1/1, two half-plates, or 
four quarters. 
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Spaces for the following details are given оп the. back of the mount, or, 
preferably, upon a separate gummed label to be afterwards attached : 
Subject : 
Date: 
Time: 
Focal length of lens: 
Printing process and paper : 
Remarks : 
Contributor : 
Address : 

If the view is a topographical one, the position from which it is obtained 
should be added, as “ from South-West," and, where practicable, some 
indication of scale or relative size should be included; also a brief and 
accurate descriptive account of any item of information calculated to 
increase the value of the print. 


CHARLECOTE HALL, NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON, FROM N.W. 
C. J. Fowler. 


The cost of these mounts is 2s. 6d. per dozen, or including trimming and 
mounting, 3s. This is done by the City Authorities. Contributors would be 
well advised to trim their own prints before sending them to the curator. 

The printing processes should, of course, be such as are considered 
permanent. Of these, carbon, no doubt, ranks first, followed by platinotype. 
Bromide printsarealso accepted, chiefly asenlargements from smaller negatives. 
Both platinum and bromide prints intended for record work should be care- 
fully carried through all stages of development, fixing, or clearing, and 
washing, to reduce all possible risk of change to a minimum. No “toning " 
should be attempted. 

Gelatino-chloride, albumenised, and all P.O.P. prints should be rejected. 

If old prints, (or the impressions from departed negatives, by such 
processes) are submitted, and contain valuable records, they should be 
immediately copied and prints produced in a more permanent process. 
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The Birmingham Society usually displays the pictures contributed by 
members during the year at its Annual Spring Exhibition, the prints being 
uniformly framed and the work of each member hung together. Awards are 
given for the best collections. Тһе prints are afterwards presented to the 
City Authorities, who exhibit them in the Public Art Gallery before final 
storage. 

At the Reference Library the pictures are bound together in books con- 
taining twenty-five to thirty boards, an alphabetical list being compiled as 
the prints are added. 

The society's curator a- 
dopts, as far as possible, a 
geographical classification; but 
as prints of the same districts 
are included from year to year, 
the alphabetical index gives 
further facility for identifica- 
tion. A complete catalogue, 
with index, should be hung in 
the society's room, апа be 
readily available for enquirers. 
When a considerable area has 
been covered, it is also advan- 
tageous to have indications of 
the localities of which photo- 
grams are required. 

With whatever authorities 
it may be intended to deposit 
prints, I think it good policy 
for the producing society to 
retain a copy for its own use, 
and, if possible, to also secure 
a lantern slide of the subject. 
What might be done with 
such collections of slides in 
the hands of responsible SO- "ANY KNIVES TO GRIND"—A STREET SCENE. 
cieties opens a question of 
wide importance. There is no doubt of their immense educational value. 

Opinions will probably vary regarding the constitution of a central 
association for the regulation of work in connection with photographic records. 
Personally, I am of opinion that the several societies of a county should 
unite to form a local centre from which representatives might Join with those 
in London to constitute a supreme authority by whom matters of general 
principle would be controlled. Such a body should certainly consist largely 
of men who are photographers and in touch with the workers of their own 
districts, and should not be dependent upon the guiding spirit of one or two 
individuals without whom it may collapse. 
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To the Reader.—Although the present issue of The Photogram is special in the sense that it 
contains extra pages devoted to the photographic history and trade of Birmingham and that practically 
ull its articles and illustrations ave by Birmingham men, as far as concerns the aims and objects of the 
magazine tt is а fairly typical issue. The Editors seek to cater for all—tyro and expert amateur and 
professtonal—who regard photography seriously as a means to practical ends—artistic, scientific, technical 
and commercial. 
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FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. if 
No. XII.—By J. W. BEAUFORT. 


HE great essential to successful lighting is to first secure a general 
arrangement which shall givean illumination in which theobject appears 
in natural relief. This having been done, very slight modifications 
will meet the cases of sitters whose features call for special treatment. 

I am speaking of ordinary (not **fancy ") lighting. The general arrange- 


7 
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Diagram of The Photogram (imaginary) Studio. Ap- 
plicable to any shape of studio (see The Photogram, 
February, 1894.) The studio is 20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, 
8 ft. high to eaves, 12 ft. to ridge. Side :— brick, 2 ft. ; 
то curtains, each 3 ft. by 2 ft. ; roof curtains, 2 ft. wide 
opening from top, bottom or centre. Floor squares 
3 ft. wide by 3 ft. long. Blinds, perfectly opaque. 


ment of the lighting in my own studio will be gathered from fig. 1. In it 
the adjustable portion is a black blind about 4 feet in width (see above, 
square 13) which is raised or lowered by a cord at hand behind the camera. 
For sitters of pronounced features this blind is drawn down fairly low ; for 
others, whose features will do with plenty of contrast, it is raised. In the 
first of the three examples it was lowered to within 23 inches of the eaves. 
In the second, to within 23 inches. The difference in the shadows under 
the eyes, nose and chin is quite noticeable in the original prints. The third 
example (full face) was taken under the same lighting as the second, but 
with a semi-opaque head screen. The right-hand side of the studio is 
covered wherever indicated by vertical shading with bluish tracing cloth for 
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diffusing the light. One small square 
(18x 14 inches) just above the eaves is 
left clear glass in order to give just that 
touch of brilliancy to the lighting 
which goes to produce а pleasing 
effect. The left-hand side (horizontal 
shading) is the wall of the studio and 
is painted a light color. 


» $ 


J. W. Beaufort was operator, and then 
manager, for Norman May ot Malvern, whom 
he subsequently joined in partnership. On 
the death of Norman May, Mr. Beaufort 
transferred himself to Birmingham, and to 
his present premises in Colmore Row. Apart 
from his success as a photographer Mr. Beau- 
fort possesses the inventive faculty, and the 
artificial light installation in hisstudio, as well 
as several other photograhpic appliances, is 
his own design. Іп his photographic por- 
traiture Mr. Beaufort is a man of original 
ideas, thinking for himself. and departing with 
good reasons from many othodox precepts. 


J. W. BEAUFORT. 
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HAROLD BAKEN. 
By J. Cratg Annan. 


SPECTRUM PLATES 
AND LIGHT FILTERS. 


By Нлкогр Baker. 


HE lot of the photographer who 
has much work to do in the 
copying of pictures is a 
happy one, compared with 

what it was a few years ago, when 

no isochromatic plate could be ob- 
tained except from Paris and the 
yellow screen was unknown. Then 
by degrees things improved.  Iso- 
chromatic plates were easily ob- 
tained and the yellow screen was 
invented. But it was soon found 
that the screen was too green and 
too pale, and that the color needed 
could not be obtained in pot metal, 
or glass with the color all through, 
and that although a better color 
might be obtained on flashed glass, 
it was not optically true and threw 
the image out of focus. А step 


forward was тале by using films of stained collodion and still better of 


gelat n^. 
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By this time the color had changed from a pale greenish yellow to а bright 
orange so that the screen when laid flat on a piece of white paper was the 
color of the skin of an orange. The plates too were improving and when 
Cadett & Neall brought out the ** Spectrum”’ plate we had, at last,one consider- 
ably sensitive to the red, but which required great care in developing to 
avoid fog. Then when Sanger Shepherd astonished us all with his new 
| “ Light Filter," the photographer who 
copies pictures was happy, for at last 
his troubles were at an end. Still 
another gain was the introduction 
of the * Safe Light" by which to 
develop the plates. 

On my first trial I was de- 
lighted with the result, but I was 
rather taken aback to find that 
the exposure required was about 
twenty-five times the normal ex- 
posure, but the plates were so 
rapid and the light so good that the 
exposure was only three minutes, 
and the negative was as perfect a 
rendering in monochrome as it 
seemed to me possible to obtain 
The color of the screen is surpris- 
ing: when laid down оп white 
paper it is exactly the tint of the 


petals of a scarlet geranium. It is a curious thing that the makers recom- 
mend that when used indoors the exposure shall be about twenty-four or 
twenty-five times longer, but that out of doors it shall be increased fifty times. 

The three illustrations show the result obtained by photographing the 
same picture. The first is on an ordinary plate without light filter; the 
exposure given was thirty seconds at f. 22. It will be noticed at once that 
there is a great feeling of general flatness, the foreground (which in the 
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picture is deep orange colored bracken), the middle distance, and the distance 
are all mixed up together. The distant mountains and the forms in the sky 
are nearly invisible, and the retrocession of one slope behind another is lost. 
The foreground, which is the brightest part of the picture, is very dark and 
there 1s little form or light and shade in the boulders. A small tree on the 
slope down to the right hand corner shows dark against the deep bluish 
distance. Іп the third illustration it will be seen that the tree is lighter (being 
orange brown) than the distance and is rendered correctly, while the light 
and shade of the broken sloping line running up from the right hand bottom 
corner is actually reversed. In No. 3 the edge is relieved light against darker 
distance, while in No. 1 the distance is lighter and the nearer slope darker. 

When we turn to No. 2 we find that the flatness is not quite so bad, but 
there is a curious halo of light where the dark fir tree comes against the 
distance. The foreground is still too dark and does not relieve against the 
wood beyond. This negative was taken on а “Spectrum” plate, speed 
number 7о at f. 22 with an exposure of thirty seconds. 

The third illustration is the same picture copied on a “ Spectrum” plate from 
the same box as the last. with light filter, theexposure being fifteen minutes or 
perhaps a little тоге. Even without having seen the original picture it is easy 
to see how much better 111516 Шап No. І and No. 2. Notice how the various 
planes of the view recede one behind the other, right away to the distant 
mountains almost hidden by haze. The forms of the clouds too can be seen. 
One striking fact is that in No. 1 and No. 2 there is no strong point of dark, 
but in No. 3 it comes in the place where we find it in the original—towards 
the bottom right hand corner. Yet in No. 1 and No. 2 that dark spot is. 
rather light, especially in No. 2. The reason is that the dark piece is blue, 
and while the **Spectrum" plate is specially sensitive to yellow and red it is still 
far too sensitive to blue and this is where the light filter comes in, keeping 
back the blue parts. Notice the difference in the form of the boulders, and 
compare the slopes on the right hand side. 

I must confess that the difference between No. 2 and No. 3 is more 
surprising than I had anticipated and will I think convince anyone of the 
great advance in the correct rendering of color in monochrome. 


ME 


Papermaking by Machinery (which rendered possible our cheap photographic 
printing papers) was first successfully attempted in 1799. іп France. The method was in- 
troduced to England in 1&00,—just a century ago,—-by the Fourdrinier family, original 
founders of the firm of Fourdrinier, Hunt & Co., and honorably mentionable for their 
efforts to compete with foreign makers of photographic mounts. 


The way it should be done.— The Secretary of the Toronto Camera Club, so we 
learn from the Torento Sunday World, has been dwelling fcelingly on the affection he 
cherishes for the old-time practice of going out with the camera, dark room and ail the 
impediments of action to live amid scenery and to return home bearing finished works of 
art (in negative), and not the unsubstantial pageant of a latent image. Ideal photography, 
he concludes, will be found in a return to these methods of the laborious past. and here is his 
picture of the ideal photcgrapher at work:—'' Here we are, settled down for the day. 
We use plate аһег plate on the self-same screen as the lighting changes. We vary 
our exposure and our develcper, and note the effect on each negative five minutes. 
afterwards. We rectify errors in point of view and numberless others that the negatives 
unmask. We remove a branch here, or perhaps graft one on there, and gain an amount 
of experience tctally beyond description. We make our cloud negatives, 1f required, and 
finally depart, not only satisfied that we have done our very best, but filled with the joy of 
knowing that we have a negative whose perfection shall never need the whip-lash 
ofbichlcride of mercury, nor the bit and bridle of ferricyanide of potassium." 
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A SMALL SOCIETY. 


T WOULD be impossible in this issue to deal adequately with the vigorous 
Society life which is found in photographic circles around Birmingham. 
Sufficient to say that in most of the Birmingham suburbs and neigh- 
bouring towns there is to be found an active, and often a growing, 

photographic association. Wolverhampton is a notable exception. It had 
once a vigorous society, but a year or two ago, from various causes, it died 
out and has been succeeded by a quite distinctive little society or club, the 
rules of which are worth study by those who cannot hope to form a large 
society. Тһе secretary is Harold Holcroft, M.A., F.C.S., once president of 
the old Society, and a very able technical and pictorial photographer. We 
give a digest of the rules :— 

There shall be no entrance fee, nor subscription, and only six members. 
The only officer shall be an honorary secretary, and the election of a new 
member must be the unanimous act of the whole of the members. Failure to 
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attend more than one third of the regular meetings shall disqualify him for 
longer membership. Тһе meetings shall be held in rotation at members’ 
homes once a month, from October to March, and unless otherwise arranged 
the member at whose house the meeting takes place shall be responsible 
for the proceedings, and shall either read a paper or provide a subject 
for discussion. 

These rules are rigidly adhered to, and the history of the society, so far, 
has shown them to be a safe guide for societies of such small membership, 
the usefulness of which, however, to the individual member is often much 
greater than that of a far larger association. 


Owing to the loss of the blocks in transit, we are reluctantly compelled to hold over a 
full page illustration by W. Smedley Aston, and a portrait of J. T. Middlemore, the President 
of the B.P.S. 
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/ DARK ROOM LIGHT FILTERS. 
By C. S. Baynton. 


F you split up white light by means of a prism into its colors, it will be 
seen that the part which has the most action on the plate is at the blue 
violet end, and in a position in the spectrum at which the luminosity is 
feeble. There is practically no action in the yellow at the side 

nearest the orange, which to the eye is most luminous. Of course this does 
not apply to isochromatic plates which are sensitive to yellow and orange. 

Now if we exclude from the dark room those rays which are most active 
chemically, and, fortunately for the photographer, are of comparatively 
feeble luminosity, we can then have a much better light to work by than is 
generally supposed. Taking away the active ravs, the remaining ones (red, 
orange, yellow and green) will, when mixed, give a yellow light tending to 
a dirty orange. 

Now if we take away the two colors which admit the least light, viz. :— 
the red and green, the orange and yellow will be found to give a combination 
quite safe to work in. Red light is not a light which extends far, and I dare 
say the reader has noticed this:—that orange and yellow have much 
greater power, and will allow him to work at a much greater distance from 
the light. 

The safest available light that I have found is that filtered through ruby 
medium and orange paper, but to most persons, working long in a ruby light 
is very trying, and to some the red light is far less luminous than to others. 
Ruby glass, except for special occasions, should be banished from the dark 
room. 

In the set of experiments which I have made, you will find that the 
lights tested are :—Plain ruby glass, ruby glass with the light diffused by 
ground glass, ruby and yellow glass, yellow glass and orange paper, yellow 
paper, yellow glass and yellow paper. "The slips in each case were exposed 
at 18 inches from the dark room lamp, and the sections uncovered at intervals 
of one minute, so that the exposures were one, two, three, four and five 
minutes. "They are reproduced on p. 143. 

The developer I chose was a mixture of metol and hydroquinone, the 
same solution being used throughout. The development in each case was 
for five minutes in absolute darkness and the temperature of the developer 
was kept constant at 56° F. 

Before I fixed on the developer I tried pyro-ammonia, pyro-soda, metol, 
hydroquinone, metol and hydroquinone, ortol and amidol. But the varia- 
tion was slight. Тһе one giving most density in the limited time was 
metol and hydroquinone, which was, under those circumstances, the best 
to use for these tests. 

Of course, when making these tests, the amount of light used must be 
taken into consideration. "This is a point which is sometimes overlooked by 
photographers ; a glass or fabric, which is quite a sufficient screen with one 
light, may be quite useless with another, but all my tests have been 
made with an Argand burner with the flame turned up to one inch. The 
size of the glass front is 12 x 8 inches. On the subject of illuminants, there 
is no doubt that artificial light should always be used for developing, as the 
light being always constant, one is much better able to judge how one's 
negative 15 going on. 


(To be contmued,) 


Walter Baker, professional photographer of Mosely Road, has an establishment which 
is unique in so many respects that we only mention it here—to return to the subject, 


when we can devote adequate space to the illustrations ard information placed at our disposal 
by Mr. Baker ў - 
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Ruby Glass, 


Ruby and Yellow Glasses. 


RuD aud Ground Glass. 
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A is a plate ot "ordinary" rapidity; В, C and D are of medium гарону Е, С, Н, J and К are of extreme rapidity, F being а celluloid roller film; L 
‚1 


plates. 


The figure atter each letter is the “ Watkins" speed number. 


t may be noted, fogs more than F, a more rapid plate by the same maker. 
will appear next month, and will possibly astonish some. 


M.100 


and M are iso. 
Yellow fabrics 
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INTERIORS. 
By E. С. MIDDLETON. 


EXT to satisfying the 
average mother with 

a portrait of her off- 
spring, the most trying 
subject likely to fall to the lot 
of the novice, is a dark in- 
terior here and there illumin- 
ated by bright sunshine falling 
through clear glass upon light 
columns or other details. No 
exposure can at once suit such 
extremes: it will be a matter 
of compromise, and unless the 
operator take every care it is 
more than probable that he 
will fail lamentably. It must 
early be realised that the stand- 
ard developer given by the 
plate maker is an average one 
for, say, the ordinary land- 
scape, or the average portrait ; 
but let us realise that the in- 
terior is far from an average 
subject. The contrasts are 
too great for our normal con- 
ditions and as we can do but 
E. C. MIDDLETON very little to alter the subject 

we must modify our developer, 

and do all that is possible to bridge over the discrepancy of exposure in our 
effort to produce an harmonious whole. The plates Must be backed, and 
though the writer has tried many backings he has not yet found one entirely 
satisfactory. The backing that is sufficient for a few plates near home is 
not so satisfactory for use further afield. A mixture of raw sienna ** ground 
in water" mixed with gum, and as much methylated spirit as possible 
added (to facilitate its drying) is very well for a temporary purpose. It dries 
fairly rapidly, especially if the domestic foot warmer be annexed, and the 
plates are ranged round it in the dark room, and after exposure it is readily 
removed with adamp sponge. This easy removal, under other circumstances, 
is just the trouble. Within the writer’s experience any plates backed with a 
backing that may be “ removed with ease ” has only to be carried some dis- 
tance, and the shaking which the plates get, even when walking, will dislodge 
portions of the backing and create a dust, as the photographer will discover 
іо his cost. The packing and carriage on tour of extra plates means the 
same annoyance. If glycerine be added and the backing so kept moist the 
plates will carry well in the slide for a short journey but cannot be handled 
well in a changing bag or casual dark room, and do not lend themselves to 
compact carriage ; but it is removed with even less trouble than the last. 
Some light body, as vegetable black, in French polish dries quickly, is easily 
applied by a brush, is dustless, but is difficult to remove, and there is the 
difficulty that any backing that willnot easily come off when you don’t want it 
to, consistently declines to come off easily when you do want it to. Asphal- 
tum dissolved in benzole to a creamy consistency with just a slight addition 
of beeswax to prevent it getting chippy is the backing I prefer on plates that 
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have to travel. The plates being placed in the slides, their backs are painted 
by means of a wide camel hair brush; it dries so quickly that by the time 
the second plate is backed the first will be dry: it will not chip or create a dust, 
and is clean and convenient to pack and handle. Before developing a pad 
of cotton wood moistened with benzole will remove it, a convenient method 
being to place the plate face downwards on a flat surface, covered with a 
sheet of clean paper; the backing so wiped off shews no tendency to run 
under the plate. 

On entering some interiors one occasionally finds the difference of 
temperature between outside and inside will cause a condensation on the lens 
and an obscuration of the image, and it is well to examine the lens under 
circumstances where this is likely to occur. The point of view is a matter 
of taste, but few would think of taking up an exact central position. Some- 
times a little sacrifice in this direction may be made as the lesser of two 
evils. Often by selecting something less than the best possible view, a group 
of trees, houses, or other buildings outside the edifice may be brought 
between a plain glass window and the sky—or, perhaps, a group of clustered 
columns a pulpit or tomb may, by a slight change of position, be brought in 
front of some particularly trying window, greatly to the general improve- 
ment of the work. 

Position being determined upon, if the tripod should be on some 
particularly slippery floor, use slips of some such material as cork to put 
under the feet. Don’t use a thick mat as the writer once did, into which 
the feet of the tripod gradually sank during exposure and produced, at the 
end of a tedious hour's waiting, a worthless negative. Using some cushions 
on a pew seat has been answerable for a similar disaster: therefore mind the 
tripod has a substantial footing. 

As to exposure nothing can be said that is likely to be of much service 
to thereader; it may beanything from seconds to hours, but let it be sufficient. 

Modification of exposure to meet unequal lighting can occasionally be 
effected. Such a subject for instance as the enriched fireplace of a baronial 
hall, which may be nearly opposite a window, which fully illuminates the 
lower half, but leaves the top in gloom. Ву pinning to the focussing cloth 
a piece of paper that will hide the lower half of the subject the exposure will 
be considerably prolonged, in accordance with the amount of the lens 
covered, but no sharp image of the edge of the paper will show, and the 
resulting negative will be more uniform than an ordinary exposure would 
give: if the paper be placed in position while focussing the shading effect can 
be seen and regulated. 

In developing a generally well lighted interior free from heavy shadows, 
the developer needs but little modification. The writer uses a pyro-ammonia 
developer, believing that for the development of negatives, it is at least 
equal to any and superior to most of the newer developers. Using pyro- 
bromide and ammonia in Io per cent. solutions, reduce the pyro by 
one-fourth for a well-lighted subject, the other proportions being maintained 
up to the standard formula. Тһе harder or more harsh the lighting 
becomes the more the pyro must be reduced, until in the worst class, the 
exposure being a full one, the ammonia in the developer may be increased 
50 per cent. as compared with the normal developer, the bromide left normal, 
but the pyro further reduced to one quarter the normal proportions. With 
this solution flood the plate: the detail will gradually appear and extend 
over the whole plate, but it will be a mere ghost. When the detail appears 
in the darkest shadows the developer may be exchanged for a normal one 
under which the density will rapidly increase to a printing strength, and it 
can be stopped before the high lights become clogged up. It is well to have 

at hand a 25 per cent. solution of citrate of soda. Should the plate show 
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signs of gaining too much strength in the shadows add the citrate solution 
to the developer in the proportion of one drachm of the former to four ounces 
of the later. This will check the shadows and give the high lights a chance 
of coming up to the requisite printing strength, and a negative of good con- 
trast will result. Exactly when to change the solution, whether or not to 
add the citrate, are matters that experience alone can determine, but in the 
writer's hands the method has given results considered satisfactory. Тһе” 
object is to secure the detail, or as much as is required, before density. In 
following the usual method of development it will be often found that the 
high lights run away and become altogether too dense before the shadows 
appear, and should the tyro try to bring up the detail with the alkali he 
will inevitably find his high lights too opaque. 

In focussing on an interior do not assume that the various lines of the 
building are vertical and accept them as guides. In all buildings there isa 


TAPESTRY ROOM, CASTLE BROMWICH HALL, By E. C. Middleton. 


doubt (which in old buildings becomes almost a certainty) that the walls are 
* out." For instance, the chancel arch at Lichfield is ten inches wider at the 
point whence the arch springs than on the ground level. Scores of photo- 
tographers have made these lines parallel on the screen, and thus distorted 
every line on the plate. Ifthe photographer has what is commonly known 
as а “роой eye" he may usually rely on that for placing his screen upright, 
but this becomes risky when the camera is not on level ground. Shoulda 
spirit level be used it is not well to rely on the small toys, often offered, but 
have one not less than four inches long, which should be tested, as not one level 
in a score is reliable without adjustment. A bit of fine twine or thread, 
from which is suspended a pocket knife or a bunch of keys as a plummet, 
is at once the simplest, lightest and most reliable method of securing the 
vertical position of the camera back against which the plumb line is held. 
Where a sun-lighted window of clear glass comes into the view it may be 
darkened by curtains or a blind, the room being illuminated by the window 
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not in the field of view. Should the interior be of so dark a character as 
to prevent the proper focussing of the subject, a lighted wax match held 
by a friend will afford a demarcation of the extent of the view included, and, 
discreetly held, may serve as a focussing point, and the interior proper be 
allowed to take care of itself. 

Some of the best pictorial results in interior work have been obtained 
accidentally, and others designed by taking advantage of a momentary gleam 
of sunlight. Suppose the sun be streaming through a window, casting 
shadows from the transoms or tracery on the splay of the window. If the 
expose be a long one, say twenty minutes or upwards, the shadows will 
move, lose their configuration, and become general, and the extreme illumina- 
tion in parts will produce difficulties. On the other hand, if the light is 
diffused by passing clouds, the interior will be easier to deal with, and, on 
the whole, a better result will ensure. Ifit be one of those days on which 
clouds are frequently passing the sun, it will be well worth while, making the 
greater part of the exposure, say, oth by diffused light, capping and 
uncapping the lens according to circumstances, and then completing the 
exposure with the remaining th of sunlight. The shadows of tracery will 
be defined, and the rays of light streaming across will give the work claims 
to pictorial consideration. Just such a picture was the Wirksworth Church 
of W. R. Bland medalled at Pall Mall. In an interior illuminated by more 
then one source of light, a troublesome window or open door may, if worthy 
of the trouble, be covered on the outside for the greater part of the exposure, 
and then a secondary exposure made with the covering removed, and exposure 
thus equalised. 

The Millers Workshop, by W. T. Greatbatch (see p. 129), shows the 
difficulties of inequality in illumination which are here so great that some 
have thought the doorway must have been covered, others have thought it 
a matter of double exposure and printing (one exposure for the interior, and 
another for the sun lighted orchard outside). Asa matter of fact, it is a 
single exposure on a slow orthochromatic plate, without screen, but, of course, 
backed, developed with pyro and ammonia, and the exterior portion restrained 
by painting with a bromide solution, and that is the whole secret of the 
matter. The extreme care required, and the daring to attempt such a 
subject will be appreciated by those who have attempted similar ones. 
Mr. Greatbatch is one whose work illustrates the fact that technical ability 
is not a bar to the production of works of an artistic character. 
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oa А А A Silver Phosphate Printing 

NI LX at — а 407 7 і Process.— l'articulars of correspond- 

3 Т. і | ‘NGS A) ents’ experiments will appear next 
, ^ к су) \ БАЛ 914 rd month. 

, ` bm ra Chrome Alum as a means ot 

= loosening the Emulsion from 


Glass.— Although every one knows 
that a solution of chrome alum hardens gelatine, many will be surprised to learn that 
it also diminishes its adhesiveness. This action can be utilized for cleaning the 
emulsion from rejected lantern slides, in order to use the glasses as covers. After a 
plate has been soaked for a few minutes in a moderately strong solution of chrome alum, 
the gelatine can be peeled off easily without tearing, and will leave the glass perfectly 
clean. I have found this method both cleaner and quicker than the use of either acids or 
hot water. Ordinary alum acts similarly though less strongly ; and workers who use it for 
prevention of frilling should remember that its action may be not entirely beneficial.— 
F. J. ALLEN. 
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Ceric Sulphate Reducer.—Lumiére Bros, in a recent paper before the French 
Photographic Society, recorded the results of a number of experiments in the use of various 
per-salts as reducers for negative and positive silver images. Among the salts examined 
were those of iron, mercury, tungsten, manganese, titanium and others. Of these, only 
ceric salts proved themselves of practical use, but the sulphate and nitrate of this metal 
have turned out to be most valuable additions to existing reducers. Like the mixture of 
ferricyanide of potassium and thiosulphate of sodium (Farmer's Reducer), the ceric solution 
attacks first the high lights, and is therefore a friend indeed in the treatment of over- 
exposed and over-developed negatives. But it presents two decided advantages over 
Farmer's solution. It does not stain, and it can be kept ready for use indefinitely. More- 
over, its selective action on the high lights is moderated by diluting the solution. The 
results of a few experiments on bromide prints have shown us that it is the best reagent 
hitherto introduced for slightly reducing and clearing these prints. The whole image can 
be wiped out without leaving the slightest trace of stain on the print. Another point which 
is of equal importance, and one perhaps which the worker in a hurry may overlook, is 
the removal of all the silver from the image in soluble form. This, upon which we can- 
not pronounce absolutely at the time of writing, means that no after-stains or markings 
are to be feared from the subsequent decomposition of insoluble silver salts left in the 
paper. Altogether, we shall not be surprised if ceric sulphate replaces all other reducers, 
except perhaps, persulphate, the action of which is the antithesis of that of the ceric salt in 
point of selective action on the gradations. 


To Block out Light from an Ordinary Window.—To do this permanently is an 
easy matter as it is only necessary to tack or paste twoor three thicknesses of brown paper on 
the frame or to board it up with -inch tongued grooved boards, in either case leaving а 
hole at the top for ventilation which must be covered in manner described later to prevent 
the light from getting in. Where daylight is also desired, a hole must be left in the opaque 
material and a frame with red glass fitted; or a red or orange blind covering the hole and 
amply overlapping will do in place. But a combination of dark-room and workroom is the 
ideal for amateurs so that a method of darkening the window with the option of having the 
full size of same open to daylight is far better than any permanent fixture. 


The commonest style of window in England is an oblong opening in the brick work 
having a frame of wood with spaces left at each side for weights to run in. The latter being 
attached to cords running over pulleys, two at the top of each side, the cords being fast to 
two sash frames which slide up and down in grooves. Nearly all such windows have on the 
inside a small recess running round, which presents a flat surface for the fitting of a 
frame to hold opaque material. Such a frame made as described later will exclude all light. 
The writer has tried several methods, all of which were more or less successful, but the 
method here described, being a combination of the good points of all, has proved all that 
ean be desired. 

The necessary material is as follows, but of course will vary in quantity according to 
size of window. 3 or 4 12 ft. slate laths planed roughly on all sides, 1/-; 2 largest sized 
sheets of thickest and best brown paper procurable (the tough glazed yellow known as heavy 
parcelling paper is best), 4d. ; some sod thin Scotch glue, rd. ; 1 square ft. of ruby glass 2/-, 
or $ yd. of red and 3 yd. of yellow fabric as sold by photographic dealers, 1/-; 4 dozen 4 inch 
wood screws (a gross box costs 8d. if unbroken) and 1 dozen 1 inch, 6d. ; tacks, id. and 
а yd. of velvet new or old generally in stock, 1d. Measure the height of your window inside 
the recess where the frame has.to fit: this will determine length of pieces A in sketch, so cut 
two pieces out of one of the slate laths to that length Now measure length of recess at the 
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bottom thus getting length of top and bottom of frame В.В. and two cross pieces С.С which 
cut from the slate laths also. 

These six pieces have now to be put together in the form of a square frame with two 
runners (at any height desired to suit your room) as shown in sketch No. r. The joints at 
corners are made by the method known as halving: sketch No. 2 shows this in detail. A saw 
cut is made half through the ends of each piece on the flat —the cut being at a distance from the 
end equal to the breadth of the wood used. The pieces are then cut out to the saw cut, 
the cutting made even so that the joint will be square and flat, and then secured by two or three 
$-inch screws driven in from each side. When the frame is complete the two runners С.С. 
must be let in at proper height generally about one-third of the way up from bottom and 15 
inches apart ; the halving method can be used to make the joint, but care must be taken not 
to cut the side pieces too deeply so as to weaken them. They are to be fastened with 
screws as before, and the frame will now appear as in sketch No. 1 

The next thing is to attach the paper. A quantity of thin glue is 
made by putting some good Scotch glue into a jam pot with sufficient 
water to cover the pieces; the jam pot is then placed in a small pan 
containing water and heated until the glue is all dissolved; then hot 
water is added till thin enough to apply evenly with a brush. Sheets 
of brown paper must be placed flat on a large table or on the floor and 
be sponged over with water so as to make the paper swell. The glue is 
then applied to the wood of frame, the paper placed in position and 
rubbed into contact. The frame can then be turned over and the other 
sheet or sheets of paper be damped and fastened on with glue. When 
dry, the paper will be found tight as a drum, and thus impervious to light. When dry, 
mark and cut out the square 15x 15 inches between the two runners as shown in sketch 
No. з. Now cut four pieces of slate lath of sufficient length to just fit across the runners 
as at D, sketch 3. These pieces are to be screwed on to the runners, one at each side 
of the opening on either side of the screen, and the paper well glued to them especially at 
the edges. 

Next take a piece of slate lath from which the sliding frame of the window (to cover the 
hole, cut as above described) is to be made. It must be planed down to about gd inch thick 
so as to work easily between the paper sides of screen. A frame must be made 15 x 18 inches 
and the ruby glass let in, or what is simpler and just as good, one thickness of ruby cloth 
glued in one side, and one of yellow on the other side. This will help to hold the frame 
together; of course the joints are to be halved and screwed as described. 

This frame must now be slid into position between the runners and four ribs of thin wood 
or cardboard tacked on to form grooves top and bottom, for it to run in and to exclude light 
at joints. A few holes, as at E, sketch No. 3, must be cut in one side near the top of screen, 
and corresponding holes at the other side—just below these—see section side view, sketch 
No. 4. After this, two pieces of wood should be glued on at the sides of the holes as shown 
on a reduced scale in dotted linesat E, sketch 3, and a piece of cardboard or strong paper glued 
over so as to cover the holes, but to leave an outlet at the top and bottom. ІР the sash of 
window be left open a few inches at the top and the frame put in its place, ventilation be- 
tween the fireplace or door and window will then be complete without any chance of light 
getting in. Two small blocks ot wood should be nailed or screwed to the window frame at 
the top to prevent the screen from coming out of place, and two holes made in sides of 
window frames to put wire nails in which should be fastened to the screen by a string 
round their heads. These will keep the frame in its place at the middle. Sketch No. 5 
shows this method of fastening in detail on a reduced scale: it is simple and effective, though 
of course, two small bolts or any other such fastener can be used if desired. 

The velvet named in list of requirements should be torn into strips about 2 inches wide and 
tacked оп to edge just inside the frame so as to prevent all light entering where the . 
screen does not fit well, from getting into the room (see F F, sketch No. 3). Sucha screen is 
movable at will and occupies little space against or hung upon a wall. Ked or white, or yellow 
light can be had by making a larger frame, one end with vellow, and the other with red 
covering working at each side, if the hole be cut in the middle. Of course a ruby glass or 
colored cloth could be glued permanently over the hole and would save a lot of trouble, but 
would not be found half so convenient as the sliding frame which gives a glimpse 
of daylight between times of developing and is a welcome relief when a lot of plates are to 
be got through at one sitting. If the window be large the frame to cover same could be 
made іп two pieces, the joint running across the centre from side to side. А piece of lath 
tacked to the top frame and covering the joint would keep out light at that point.— 


FRED. W. Cooper. 
» IP - 


Harrogate Amateur Photographers were recently unanimous on the subject of the 
Harrogate Corporation's proposed water tax of 10/-. A charge of 5/- per annum for water 
used іп a dark room is, however, to be made. 
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‘** You'll be pleased to know that 
the first photographer’s shop I entered 
in Sydney, I saw copies of the world- 
wide Photogram lying on the counter." 
—So writes Fredk. Goodall, a director 
of Lever Bros., Ltd. (Sunlight Soap). 


AniInternational Medical Radio- 
graphic Congress will be held at Paris, from July 29th to August rst, 1900. Program and 
all particulars from Professor E. Doumer, 87 Rue Nicolas Leblanc, Lille. 


Florai Photographers should bear in mind the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Horticultural Society's Photographic Competition to be held in Glasgow in the autumn. 
The classes are for specimen flowers, cut flowers arranged in vases or bouquets, indoor plants, 
fruits (on the tree or in the dish), views in ferneries, rockeries, of parts of gardens, arbours, 
etc., trees and specimen shrubs (alone or grouped), views in large parks or gardens. Three 
pictures can be entered in each class, in which, one silver and one bronze medal will be for 
competition. All information from Messrs. Mackie and Clark, 55 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Copyright Notes.—Charles Hussey recently recovered £20 damages (and costs on 
terms) from Richard L. Harmsworth, for the reproduction, without permission, of three of 
the former's photograms in Mr. Harmsworth's paper, Golf Illustrated. The defence 
was that permission had been obtained from publishers of publications in which the 
photograms had previously appeared. 


Record and Survey Work.—Worcestershire Photographic Society devoted an evening 
recently to a lecture by T. J. Hobson, hon. secretary of the Photographic Survey of that 
county, who illustrated his remarks by a large number of slides made by members of the 
Survey. 

The Photographic Survey of Shropshire is meeting with encouragement in non-photo- 
graphic local circles. The Shropshire Camera Club and the local Archzlogical Society are 
acting in conjunction, and the enthusiasm of photographers ought to be aroused by a recent 
lecture on the subject by F. R. Armitage. А list of subjects calling for photographic record 
is published week by week in the Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Society Items.—Chichester Photographic Society reports a sound financial condition, 
no decrease in membership, but less interest in the Society meetings and competitions. 

Brixton and Clapham Camera Club reports the collection of £1 for the Daily Telegraph 
War Fund,at its recent successful *' smoker." 

J. Craig. Annan's Pictures were exhibited at Newcastle, under the auspices of the 
Newcastle and Northern Counties’ Photographic Association. 

Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Scciety sends us an annual report indicative of 
a vigorous existence. | | 

The North Middlesex Dinner was a pleasant function, with the president (R. Child 
Bayley) in the chair, James A. Sinclair presenting certificates of success in the Society's 
recent exhibition, and J. C. S. Mummery receiving a handsome silver coffee service in 
recognition of four successful years as president. 
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The ‘‘ Blue Print ” and its vari- 
ations is the title of No. 10 of The 
Photo Miniature. A very useful com- 
. pendium of ferric and uranic processes. 
Price 6d., from Dawbarn and Ward, 
Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C. 


Lehrbucb der Photographis- 
chen Chemie by Alexander Lainer 
(R. Lechner, Berlin). The three vol- 
umes of this work can be summed up in а few words. They contain a systematic 
treatise on general chemistry from the point of view of the photographer and the 
Photo-Chemtker (the word Photographic Chemist cannot be used here for it has quite another 
meaning in this country), and with special reference to photographic technology on the 
chemical side. They are worthy of the author and of the country which can boast of 
possessing a literature of photography. We need give no higher praise. Vol. I. Inorganic, 
6 marks. Vols. II. and III. Organic, 1 mark 8o pf. each. 
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Purchasers of Photographic Books will find, perhaps, the most complete selection in 
the list of Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., which has just appeared іп new form. 


The ‘‘ Lensart’’ Series of Photographic Studies is the joint production of Alfred 
Lys Baldry and W. J. Day, and is published by E. Day and Son, g Lansdowne Koad, 
Bournemouth. The authors, artist, and photographer, are to be congratulated on their 
aim to elevate pictorial photography, and on these studies by which they seek to carry out 
their object. They are 
sincere examples of pure 
photography. The sub- 
jects,—most of them fig- 
ure studies photographed 
out of doors amid wood- 
land ог seashore sur- 
roundings,do not, perhaps, 
evince any strong feeling, 
but they are delicate and 
тесеу arranged, the 
tone values are true to 
nature, and even if they 
do not appeal to the mind 
they please the eye, 
which is a good deal in 
these days. 

To describe the sub- 
jects is somewhat diff- 
cult. Generally speaking, 
they areclassically draped 
figures, singly ог in 
groups, posed amongst 
rural, natural surround- 
ings instead of the arti- 
ficial backgrounds and 
accessories usually em- 
employed for photo- 
Mean "studies." А 
ew of the titles are :— 
“Тһе Goddess of the 


Grove," “А Dryad,” 
“ Sea-breezes," “А Sea 
Frolic,” ‘‘ Youth and In- 
nocence," “The Spirit of 


Summer," titles which 
give an idea of the sub- 
jects. А novel feature 
of the series is the pos- 
ing of the artists' model, 
(nude, or practically so) 


on the actual sea-beach ; x 
an attempt which has re- U BORN TO COMMAND." 
sulted in a considerable Hy J. Page Croft. 


measure of success, 

though we doubt whether the results are entirely commendable. It is one of those 
very difficult attempts which, in the present state of public opinion seems almost 
hopeless; for the effort to make the work acceptable to those who are hurt by any 
study of the nude, becomes evident, and defeats its own aim. Incidentally, this series has 
done something for photography, in securing the approval and praise of many painters: 
including С. H. Boughton, К.А.; Frank Brangwyn; Thos. Brock, R.A.; Walter Crane, 
С. J. Frampton, А.К.А.; Arthur Hacker, А.К.А.; Professor Herkomer ; Sir J. D. Linton . 
David Murray; Alfred Parsons, A.R.A.; Marcus Stone, R.A.; С А. Storey, А.К A. ; J. ХУ. 
Waterhouse, R.A.; and E. A. Waterlow, P. R. W.S. The printsare half-plate platinums, on 
plate-sunk mounts, 15 by 11. and are sold at 5s. each. Photographers who sell prints 
might well stock a number of these. 


“А Revolution’? is easily talked about, but we should like to ask several of our 
trade contemporaries how the invention of machines to produce ruled screens of ‘from 
400 to 1,500" lines to the inch is going to effect ‘‘a revolution in color photography as 
applied to the production of newspaper supplements in colors." The same journal tells us 
that the Cottrell Co. has undertaken to deliver several ** color-photography presses " (what- 
ever they may be) for making prints by the Joly-McDonough process ; and we are told that 
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" not only will the effect be most brilliant but the expense will be reduced at least one 
half." The program for (һе press-maker and pressman, is that they shall be prepared 
to print a line block (of from 400 to 1,500 lines to the inch) in perfect register over a 
previously printed impression of a series of lines of the same fineness, but alternately 
red, yellow, and blue. The black lines are broken, so that where (say) yellow is to appear 
in the subject, no black covers the yellow lines,—and similarly with the red and blue. 
This amount of mashing with black does not seem to promise well for brilliant prints; 
and we do not envy the machine-man who undertakes to secure the desired accuracy 
of register. 


Eighteenth Century Radiography.—It is a matter oi some interest that in the 
eighteenth century, Francis Hauksbee, a well known experimenter in electricity observed 
a phenomenon highly suggestive of radiography, and his experiment would be well worth 
repeating with closer and more careful observation. Не exhausted a glass globe, more than 
half the inside of which had been lined with a coating of sealing wax. On revolving it 
rapidly and using his hand as a rubber, he was surprised to see the exact shape of his hand 
appearing on the concave side of the wax, and that even where the coating of wax was 
interposed between his hand and the opposite side, though the wax was in some places one- 
eighth of an inch thick. He produced the same result with pitch instead of sealing wax. 
On admitting air to the globe the light diminished proportionately. Of course the 

henomenon could not have been directly due to X-rays which do not affect the eve, but 
it does not seem impossible that some kindred radiation took place. The coating of 
“half” the globe might mean either the upper or lower half, or else the right or left half. 
In the former case, '' persistence of vision " might account for the phenomenon though it 
does not explain its cessation when air was admitted, and as he distinctly speaks of the 
2. becoming ‘‘transparent’’ it would appear that “half” meant the right or 
eft half. 

Cavallo, also an eighteenth century electrician, says that when the thumb is pressed 
down upon the ends of two wires separated Бу the distance of у inch, and a Leyden jar is 
discharged so that the spark flies between the wires under the thumb, no shock is felt but 
the thumb is illuminated in such a manner by the discharge (the experiment being of 
course performed in the dark) that the bone and the principal blood vessels may be easily 


discerned in it.—C Has. E. BENHAM. 


Morris, Banks and Co., High Street, Birmingham, 
are supplying a one-solution developer which we have our- 
selves used with satisfaction. Price, per 2002. bottle, 1/3. 


Ceric Sulphate Reducer.—l.umiére Brothers’ new 
reduccr, particulars of which appear in another column, is 
being introduced to Great Britain by L. Gaumont апа Co., 
Cecil Court, London, W.C. Price of concentrated solution, 


Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
$t returned. 


When Writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention T he Photogram. 


Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets. —A. E. Staley and Co., 3s Aldermanbury, London, 
Е.С. Ray and Korona cameras, etc. 

G. W. Wilson and Co., Ltd. Lantern slides of South 
Africa. 

Process and Engineering Co., 66 Deptford Green, 
London, S.E. A very complete list of dark rooms, studios, 
etc., sent on application. 

C. Baynton, New Street. Birmingham. List of 
cameras and all photographic requisites. 

Tambour Photographic Papers Co., 118 Rue de la Tombe 
Issoire, Paris. Prices and formule of Tambour papers. 


Platinum Papers from thc J. C. Mellen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Denver, U.S.A., will be noticed in our next issue. 


A *' Velox ” Show Card—tasteful, striking and con- 
vincing—is being sent to all dealers stocking this paper. 

4 Обо”, P.O. P.—Owing to the rise in the price of raw 
paper, this paper has been raised in price from rod. to rs. 
per packet. 


May, Igoo. 


44 02., 1/-; 9 OZ., 1/10; 17 OZ., 3/6. 

The ‘* Dish Cover.’’—(Geo. Houghton and Son) 
particulars of which we gave in our March issue, is shown 
іп the accompanying drawing. 


Gelatine for mountant and, possibly, for emulsion 
making purposes, has reached us from I and G. Cox, Ltd., 
Eastcheap Buildings, London, E.C. The two brands sub- 
mitted sell at 3/- and 1/6 per lb., respectively. 


s Johannesburg '' Chloride о? Gold.—(C. E. Fli- 
olt, 36 Jewin Street, London, Е.С.) isasaimple of the brown 
chloride, of which we shall have more to say when we have 
used it. Price 1/8 per tube; 19/- per dozen. 


Name and Dial Plates. —P. Goldschmidt, ro Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn, London, W.C., have sent us a 
specimen of a new kind of silver-enamel dial plate, which 
they claim can be bent and twisted without cracking, will 
resist changes of temperature or damp, and will always re- 
tain its color. 


Khaki Mounts. —W. Туіаг, High Street, Aston, Bir- 
mingham. sends us a specimen of these topical introduc- 
tions. They are white mounts with a figured khaki colored 
border round the space for the print. Prices and sizes, Б. 
plate (outside size of card, то х 8), 1/6 per dozen; 4-plate 
(outside size of card, 12 x 10), 2/- per dozen. 
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Ап Indestructible Labe .—F. H. Taylor and Co., 1 
Errol Street, Whitecross Street, E.C., are selling stoppered 
bottles with a plain matt space on which the contents ofthe 

bottle can be noted in lead pencil. A goodidea—the con- 
Ys nience of which we can confirm by long use of the same 
e vice. 


The “* Peerless’’ Note Book. (Geo. Houghton and 
Son, 88 and 89 High Holborn, London, W.C.) is one of the 
neatest exposure note books we have seen. It is edited by 
Walter D. Welford, and contains many useful data ón ex- 
posure and development, a list of " permits to photograph " 
and a directory of dark rooms and dealers, not to mention 
an insurance policy for f §00 in case of death, and £250 and 
and £10o in case of total or partial disablement. Price 1s. 


Those who prepare solutions for sale should send 
to James Townsend and Son, Little Queen Street, Exeter, 
and 2 and 3 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C., for speci- 
mens of their labels. They undertake printing of these and 
other items of photographic stationery. The samples we 
have seen are very attractive. 


For Balarging, Reducing and Copying, the ap- 
paratus of J. E. Lockyer, 87 Evelyn Street i eptford, S.E., 
possesses certain important advantages which those, pur- 
chasing an outfit of this kind, may well note. First, it is 
very portable for the size of work it will turn out, measur- 
ing only 15 x 15 x 20 inches, yet enlarging }-plates and up- 
wards to 12x10. Next it is automatic in use, f.e., no 
focussing is required, :he lens and dark slide being fixed in 
positions, according to the enlargement desired, by refer- 


ence to a simple key. Again, the negative carrier is 
гое іп two directions, so that parts of а negative 
only can be enlarged. Again, it is adaptable to artificial 
light, and can be used for reducing just as well as for en- 
larging. A sliding easel (G in the figure) which, when not 
in use, stows away underneath the camera enables copyin 
to be done, for which purpose a ground glass is provided. 
Price, complete in strong case, £7 10s. fitted with wide 
angle symetrical lens. 


A New Daylight-changing Dark Slide.— The 
" Kuna" Camera Co., (soB New Street, Birmingham), is 
introducing a new camera, the novelty in which lies in the 
“ dark slide," if the plate holder may be so termed. This 
consists of a chamber about the size of an ordinary double 
slide, which replaces the focussing screen when the plate is 
to be exposed. Each plate is placed in a separate flap 
envelope and, as shown in the figure, the flaps are raised 


by four levers, controlled by a handle outside the chamber, 
and slipping under paper loops attached to the flaps. The 
arrangement, when we inspected it, seemed аст іп 
action, and we were assured that repeated use had demon- 
strated the "'light-tightness" and resistance of the en- 
velopes to wear and tear. Price of half-plate set, and 
кее envelopes, £6 65 Envelopes, 4-plate, 4/6 рег 
огеп. 
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Тһе Мо. 4 Tella is being introduced to take 5 x 4 films. 
Its fittings are quite on the same scale of perfection as those 
of its predecessors. It has a * Cooke" anastigmat of 6 
inches focal Ны carries 50 films, has а rising and cross 
front. two “brilliant” finders and the other attachments 
which have made the Tella camera synonymeus with the 
highest excellence in hand camera design. Price {19 195., 
net. 


Ortol a la Tabloid.— Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 
Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.C., are introducing Ortol 
in tabloid form, and while our own trials were not pushed 
far enough to confirm the alleged extraordinary capacity 
of Ortol for repeated use, we did find that a series of nega- 
tives developed most uniformly and well. It isa valuable 
addition to the already long list oftabloid chemicals. Price 
of carton containing 22 tabloids each of ortol and acceler- 
ator, I/-. 


Aatisol is a backing from the Photo-chemical Labor- 
atory of Franz Freund, Berlin. It is a varnish of a deep 
red color, which is readily applied to the plate, becomes 
nearly dry in a minute or two, and quite hard іп an hour or 
so. It has won strong commendation in Germany from Dr. 
Eder, amongst others. The backing does not dissolve in 
the developer, but is easily removed from the plate, after 
fixing, with a stiff brush. Price per bottle (sufficient for 180 
plates, 7 x 5 inches) 2 marks. 


The Zeiss ‘‘ Anamorphot '* isa lens, the outcome 
of the investigations of Dr. Rudolph on the use of cylin- 
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drical surfaces in objectives, бог the purpose of getting 
different ratios of enlargement or reduction in directions 
at right angles to each other. 
Apart from the frivolous 
use of it, which the two 
illustrations show, this lens 
is capable of really seri- 
ous application in the modi- 
fication of decorative 
designs. Prices and other 
particulars from Zeiss and 
Co., Jena. 


Lactaria, G. (C. Wun- 
derlich Eisenharz, Wurtem- 
berg) is a mountant in 
powder. On mixing it with 
about five times its weight 
of water, a very thick and 
tenacious emulsion results, 
which answers exceedingly 
well as a mountant. It is 
quite neutral, very adhesive, 
and though, perhaps, it 
penetrates paper тоге 
than does a dextrin pre- 
paration, it can be strongly 
recommended as effective 
and reliable. 


The ““ Condor'' Hand Camera.—(McKellen, Ltd.. 
Mill Street, Long Millgate. Manchester), is only 25/-, but a 
reliable instrument, nevertheless. Its size is 63 x 8} х 4 ins. 
and its exterior conspicuously free from projections. “Тһе 
changing system is a modification of the well-known “ In- 
fallible,” the turn of a lever through a quarter of a circle, 
being all the movement necessary. he shutter is ex- 
tremely simple. Those who want a really efficient camera 
ata modest price should see this latest production of Mr. 
McKellen's ingenuity. For 42/-the “ Condor” is supplied 
with certain additions: Time and instantaneous shutter, 
diaphragms and Morocco leather covering. 
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J. В. Lockyer’s guinea camera is now sold to take 
twelve films in place of six plates. 


The Portman Rooms Exhibition which is open 
from April 27th to May sth offers such additional attrac- 
tions as Kinetographic shows, liquid air demonstrations 
and half hour lecturettes. 


The Telephoto Cycle Poco, made by the Rochester 
Camera and Supply Co.,and handled in this country by 
Thomas Illingworth & Co., is a hand and stand camera, 
with movements which are usually found only in cameras 
of the stand pattern. It has a long extension, swing and 
reversing back, rising front, view-finder and level. It can 
be supplied without lens if desired. The 5x4 size—the 
smallest made—can have quarter-slides fitted or the slides 
supplied with carriers. The construction and appearance 
of the camera is such that the possessor may well be proud 
of and as the whole kit (camera and slides) in a neat leather 
case weighs only four pounds it is emphatically a tourist's 
companion which may be depended upon to rise to 
practically every emergency. 


Frena ‘‘ Tropical ''* Flims асе now being made by 
Austin Edwards for R. and J. Beck, 68 Cornhill, London, 
E.C. They are of special manufacture to resist tropical 
climates, and are packed in oiled paper and tin-foil. As 
an additional precaution it is recommended to store the 
films when notin use in the tin boxes, sealed with sur- 
geons' plaster, which are supplied for the purpose. Price 
per packet of 20 (}-plate size), 4/3; in tin boxes, 4/7. Sur- 
geons' plaster, 2/0 per roll of 20 yards. 


The Baster Holidays faling before the time we 
usually go to press, the notice of several novelties is held 
ove! until the appearance of our special trade number 
next month. Among these are, ‘' Venus," Sensitized Silk, 
Erstee Camera. Beck-Steinheil Lenses the “Celeritas” 
series of developers, etc., and the Nydia camera. 


Trade Intelligence. 


New Businesses and Change of Addresses. — 

Thorne and Hoddle Acetylene Co., Ltd. (Capital 
£70,000) has been formed to carry onthe business hitherto 

nown as Thorne and Hoddle. 

Е.апа Н.Т. Anthony апа Со. and The Photographic 
Bulletin have moved to 122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
This is a great expansion, and following the establishment 
of animportant branch business in Chicago, a couple ot 
years ago, shows that this oldest of the American houses is 
still full of that enterprise which has made its great success 
in the past. 

David H. Hogg (the late), of Montreal and Toronto, has 
been succeeded by J. С. Painsey, who will trade as '' D. 
H. Hogg Co." 

F. P. Wells has opened a photographic depót at 105 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

Moult Bros. have opened a branch at 17a Brook Street, 
New Bond Street, W. 


Re Kodak v. Elliott. — We are asked to say that the 
action has no reference to Elliott and Son, of Barnet. 


Perken, Son and Co., of 99 Hatton Garden, Е.С., 
have been registered as “ Perken, Son and Co., Ltd.” 


Kodak, Ltd., has declared at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the Ordinary Shares for the quarter ending 
arch 31st, 1900. 
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Cadett апа Neall have withdrawn from the Plate 
and Paper Manufacturers’ Association, but will protect 
their list prices. 


Users of Thornton-Pickard Apparatus should 
apply to the Company at Altrincham (or to their dealer) tor 
the prospectus of this year’s competition, Prizes to the 
amount of £105 are oflered, and the regulations оЙег oppor- 
tunities for all classes of workers. 


Phillp Harris and Co., Ltd., Birmingham, have ad- 
mitted their heads of departments, Messrs. Belcher and 
Shorthouse, to an interest in the business, which will be 
managed by these gentlemen in association with Charles S. 
Ellis. 


The Thornton-Pickard Catalogue is now issued іп 
four languages, English, French, German and Spanish, а 
proof, if one were needed, of the eugene of the Com- 
pany's goods in all quarters of the globe. Any readers 
who have friends in these foreign countries may obtain 
catalogue from the Company at Altrincham. ` 


The Plate Makers’ Association will hold its annual 
dinner on Wednesday, May 2nd, at the Restaurant Fras- 
cati, Oxford Street, W. The Association will be glad to 
welcome dealers, and those interested in, and in sympathy 
with, the objects of the Association. These objects are now 
fully understood, апа the date fixed for the dinner is іп the 
week during which the National Photographic Exhibition 
will be open, when many dealers from the country will be 
in town. Itis. therefore, hoped that not only friends from 
London. but those from the country, will take the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of showing their sympathy with the 
work of the Association. Ticket (£1 1s. each, wines in- 


cluded) тау be obtained from the secretary of the Associ- 
ation, Mr. 
Eastcheap, E. 


. J. Eales, London Chamber of Commerce, 
An early application is desirable. 


To the Editors: THE PHOTOGRAM. 


Comberford, 
Teignmouth. 
March 28th, 1900.) /2 
Dear Sır AND Mapam,—I have received the April 
number of The Photogram. I should hke to know if the 
illustration on page ror, entitled “Тһе Bubble,” is rightly 
inserted, as it bears not the slightest resemblance to the des- 
cription in the letterpress. The illustrationin my copy is 
more like the head of acamel emerging from a sack than 
anything else. It is a perfect nightmare. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. D. OLIVER. 


[The illustration is quite correct, and is a very air 
reproduction of a very difficult subject—one of the most ex- 
treme examples of “modern” work. Evidently Mr. 
Oliver does not agree with Mr. Keiley's views on matters 
of art.—Eps.] 
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The Photographic Section of the Twentieth Century Exhibition now open аб 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, under the management of Walter D. Welford, occupies the 
whole of one side of the spacious gallery which has been converted into a lounge and 
promenade in which one can luxuriously inspect the very excellent collection of pictorial 


work. 
The Historic Business of Thrupp 


Draycott who controls other establishments at Walsall and Northampton. 


& Sarony is that now in the hands of 


J A. 
As the photo- 


grapher of distinguished visitors to Birmingham and of great functions in the Midland 
capital, Mr. Draycott has accumulated a collection of portraits, some of which have come 
to be the standard representations of the sitters. 


MAY, 1900. 
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SPECIAL BIRMINGHAM 
PAGES. 
Our Authors and Illustrators. 


Dr. Hall Edwards, who is now in South Africaas Surgeon Radiographer to the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital has figured in photography as an expert in photo-microscopist, as a 
“pictorial photographer” in figure and genre subjects and latterly as one of the first 
experimenters in this country in X-ray work to the methods of which he has made several 
serious contributions. 


J. Page Croft has used the camera for little more than four years, but has attacked 
many kinds of subjects and has gained medal and awards beyond the dreams of the ordinary 
tyro. Noone specimen can be said to represent Mr. Croft's work; but that on page 150 is 
a striking piece of portraiture possessing a degree of vigor entirely removed from the soft 
landscapes and tender skies with which Mr. Crofts name is perhaps most naturally 
associated. 


J. Cruys Richards was an artist with the pencil and the brush before he took up 
photography some ten years ago for recording figure studies. All his work is portrait and 
figure study work and is done in an ordinary room or out of doors. The striking ‘‘ragamuffin"’ 
pictures have been taken on the Saturdav excursions of Birmingham waifs arranged by the 
Cinderella Club established by Robert Blatchford. Here Mr. Richards finds no lack of 
material, but he declines to tell what it is he says to make the children laugh so just before 
he takes off the cap. Mr. Richards has been an exhibitor at the Salon and will be 
represented in the Royal Commission Collection at the Paris Exposition by three prints. 


C. S. Baynton has been in photography ever since he started 20 years ago 
with the modest j plate. His education for pharmaceutical and analytical chemistry 
has qualified him for good work in experimental photography, but he has touched 
several branches of pictorial work with more than ordinary success, as may be seen 
from a long list of awards. He mostly favors architecture, but manv other classes of subject 
have found in him a clever exponent, and the Birmingham Photographic Society numbers 
him amongst its council. Mr. Bavnton's architectural work has been represented in 
Photograms of the Year. See 1898, page 53, 1899, page 155. 


H. J. Whitlock commenced business as a photographer in 1851 with his father, who 
was one of the first, if not the first, photographer in Birmingham, for he began to practice 
Daguerreotype about 1842 and held the sole license to work the process throughout 
Warwickshire. It is nine and thirty years since, on his father's death, Mr. Whitlock 
commenced business for himself. Mr. Whitlock holds the two Royal appointments of 
photographer to Н.М. The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales; the former was 
conferred upon him on the completion of a large series of p and views which he 
made by command of Her Majesty at Balmoral in 1867, one of which appears as frontispiece 
to the Queen's Leaves from the Journal, Most distinguished residents and visitors to 
Birmingham have passed through Mr. Whitlock's studio. Our mosaic on page 162 shows 
the present Lord Mavor of Birmingham, C. G. Beale, Sir John Holder, Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge. the only photographic portrait, we may add, of his Lordship in his robes, and 
Mr. Whitlock himself. 


E. C. Middleton is a draughtsman and engraver by profession. Не first sought 
photography with a view to photographing on wood for engraving purposes, and from the 
practical acquaintance he thus gained with many photographic processes he passed to 
experiment in “process” processes. He was one of the pioneers in survey work, һе 
succeeded Captain Abney as examiner to the City and Guilds of London Institute in photo- 
mechanical processes, and has been a member of the Birmingham Photographic Society 
since its commencement. Some further particulars of Mr. Middletons career in photography 
which space unfortunately compels us to compress here will be found in our * Process "' issue. 


W. T. Greatbatch took up photography as a pastime when in his teens, played with 
the camera for a year or so, then deserted the hobby for several years to return to 1t to raise 
himself to the front rank of pictorial landscape workers, simplv by refusing to squander his 
skill and none too many opportunities of using the camera in any other class of subject. 

Sutton Park is a favorite hunting ground of his in which he still finds fresh possibilities 
on every visit, and which in the many aspects it assumes at diflerent seasons and under 
different lights, he commends to Birmingham photographers who find it difficult to get 
further afield. For some years he has been a member, and member of Council, of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society, and in January last was elected a Fellow of the Коуа! 
Photographic Society. Much of Mr. Greatbatch's work has appeared in Phetograms of 
the Year, notably his “Watergate Row, Chester’ 1895, his “ Market, Chipping 
Campden” in 1898, and his " Day's Work Nearly Done," in 1599. 
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W. Smedley Aston 
took his first negative in 
1892, from which, by the 
way, he afterwards ob- 
tained an award, and 
after a single course of 
view-taking of the summer 
holiday type, decided to 
set his face against indis- 
criminately exposing 
dozens of plates, and to 
devote more care and 
thought to fewer subjects. 
The sequel is that to-day 
Mr. Aston is in the front 
rank of pictorial workers, 
a member of the Linked 
Ring, the possessor of over 
a hundred awards. At the 
recent Birmingham Exhi- 
bition he won outright the 
Challenge Cup for the best 
work in the last three Ex- 
hibitions. This has been 
done in the comparatively 
few opportunities Mr. As- 
ton has for using the 
camera, for his profes- 
sional duties in the firm 
of W. S. Aston & Co., 
Accountants, and certain 
public work іп several 
direction, leave him very 
CH\S. EDMUND KEAN. Photogram by Laroche. little leisure. But his 
motto is to expose little 


and to think much, and while he in- 
dulges no pessimistic ideas of present day 
pictorial photography, there are few who 
think less of what has been done, and 
more of wnat may be done, than he. 

Formerly Mr. Aston won his success 
chiefly in landscape, but has latterly turned 
his attention to figure and portrait studies. 
Mr. Beerbohn Tree's famous King John 
Souvenir was the work of Mr. Aston who 
undertook it simply for the opportunities 
which the occasion offered. 

Past issues of Photograms of the Year 
contain some of his most charming work. 


Harold Baker approached photo- 
graphy with the training and the instincts 
ofan artist. His father and three brothers 
were landscape painters, and he himself 
spent ten years of his early life in carving 
in wood and stone. He called photo- 
graphy to aid him in recording details of 
architecture, commencing, when twenty- 
five years of age, with a guinea camera. 
This led to his adopting photography as 
a business, and he studied to this end 
with T. Jones of Ludlow, an old friend 
of H. P. Robinson. His interest in 
architecture for its own sake led to his 
appointment as photographer to the Bir- 
mingham Archaological Society not long 
after the opening of his first studio in 
а bU He is also a member of 
tbe council of the N.P.R.A., and in 1892 ——ÁP 
commenced a survey of the River Avon Pholozram by himself: 
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from the archzeological— and in some measure from the pictorial—point of view, which is still 
in progress. He has been an exhibitor every year at the London Salon (he is a member of 
the Linked Ring), and a medallist and judge at many Exhibitions including the Roval 
Photographic Society's. His writings on photographic matters, and authorship of Modern 
Photography show that Mr. Baker's leanings towards art in photography do not induce him 
to neglect strictly technical processes, and many practical suggestions have originated with 
him. Many of his best works have appeared in Photograms of the Year. We may refer 
the reader to 1895, page 102, 1896, page 102, 1897, page 59, 1898, page 44, 1899, page 59. 


> ЖАС. 


Notes on the Industrial Side of Photography 
in Birmingham. 
[The following notes, though not claiming to be complete, will give some idea of the many points at which 
photographic industry is touched in Birmingham. ] 
Morris, Banks & Co., 2 & 3 High Street, is an old pharmaceutical firm—it was 
founded in 1826—which has moved with the times in the supply of photographic requisites 
A new developer, lately introduced by the firm is noticed in our “ Trade" columns. 


Alfred H. Saunders is known in Birmingham in many capacities—as a lanternist and 
slide painter, a teacher of photography, and a dealer in various specialties for photographers. 
He has recently been painting some large colored transparencies for window decoration 
which evidence his versatility, whilst to some other departments of work and to contri- 
butions to the press, Mr. Saunders turns his attention with success. 


C. S. Baynton's Photo-material Depot is too well known to Birmingham readers 
to require a lengthy description at our hands. Besides a very complete stock of cameras, 
lenses, and other apparatus, and photographic literature. Mr. Baynton has very well 
appointed arrangements for developing, enlarging, copying, and lantern-slide making, and a 
dark room at the disposal of customers. His own very wide experience in practical photo- 
graphy is, we know, readily accessible to those in difficulties. 


Marlow Bros., of 28 & 3o Constitution Hill, are not only manufacturers of photo- 
graphic apparatus but wholesale and retail dealers in all photographic goods for home and 
export. The firm which has been in existence upwards of 25 years has kept alongside the 
progress of photography. and the cameras of the MB or '' Marlbro" brand have achieved 
а merited popularity. The firm's premises, like those of others who have moved with the 
times, have become too small, and at the time of our visit were in process of reorganization. 


Phillip Harris & Co., of Edmund Street, have been connected with the photo- 
graphic trade ever since the day of Daguerreotype, and with the modern rise of amateur 
hotography have expanded their business greatly in this direction. Their own workshops 
lo wood and metal working enable them to themselves manufacture much of the apparatus 
they sell. These are under the superintendence of S. Belcher, to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for an opportunity to inspect the extensive premises at the rear of the 
Edmund Street establishment. 


Southall Bros. and Barclay, the well known pharmaceutical chemists, commenced 
dealing in photographic apparatus and materials some fifteen years ago, and have now a 
department specially set apart for this business at Broad Street, under the direction of A. E. 
Mundy, himself a photographer of many years’ experience. Developing and printing 
occupy the firm's attention, and at the time of our visit they had in hand a number of film 
exposures made along the Modder River. 


W. Griffiths & Co., Highgate Square, were the introducers twelve vears ago of the 
guinea hand camera. The success of these induced them to bring out the fixed focus lantern 
slide reducing cameras, which were followed by the still more popular enlargers of the same 
type. The Zodiac camera, a distinct departure in camera construction is better known 
abroad than in this country, its form rendering it specially suitable for trving climates. 
Messrs. Griffiths manufacture throughout, even to the making of brass-work and the grinding 
of lenses, and while they supply the retail purchaser they do a considerable business 
throughout the trade. 


Acetylite Ltd., 400 New John Street, W., are makers of all kinds of acetylene lamps 
and generators, among them, of those suitable for portraiture andlantern projection. A cluster 
of burners of about 500 candle power, is specially recommended by them for photographic 
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rtraiture, and from the number of generators of this type which have been sold by them 
it must be concluded that the features in the design (removal of the unexpended charge, 
etc.), are appreciated. 


W. Tylar owes his connection with photography and photographic trade to a long 
illness, for he was originally apprenticed to the engraving business, and was compelled to 
seek an open-air occupation. He looked round and fixed upon out-door photography. This 
was in the days of collodion. Modest means led him to devise a cheap form of dark slide 
in place of of the expensive wooden one. He thus placed on the market the metal dark slide, 
the demand for which is still considerable. Draining racks, folding trays, backings, varnishes, 
and the many ingenious devices which have made Mr. Tylar’s name familiar to every 
photographer followed in rapid succession, insomuch that at the present time No. 41 High 
Street, Aston, is one of the best equipped photographic establishments, and represents a 
business which one can scarcly believe has developed from the small beginnings of some 
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(1.) Making Washers. (2 and 3.) Covering Cameras. (4.) W. Tylar, of Aston. 
(5. Making Camera Cases. (6.) Making Pulp Trays. (7.) One of the Stock Rooms. 
. (8) Making Spotting Palettes. 


thirteen years ago, But a tour of Mr. Tylar's premises which are still too small for his 
business will demonstrate the strides tne latter has made. Besides combining business 
and organising ability in himself he has an ingenious mind and a skilful hand for designing 
the many photographicappliances he has introduced. Some of them have met a long felt want, 
as the advertisements say; ethers have anticipated a want, and others have created it. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tylar's ideas are by no means exhausted, and just at the time of our visit 
‘he had in hand several rough models, the embrios of fitments yet to be. The illustrations 
which appear on this page are from negatives taken by Mr. Tylar himself in the *' Tit-bit " 
'camera. 


Jas. Ashford, 179 Aston Road, is one of the smaller makers of really high-class 
cameras and other photographic apparatus. He commenced this business in 1883, and 
during his first year's history declined an order from the French Government for 500 
cameras, and the same number of tripods. Mr. Ashford's name is perhaps best known in 
connection with his patent tripod (introduced in 1885), and by many accepted as the 
standard of rigidity, and with his camera with the detachable bellows, but he also makes all 
kinds of apparatus for the trade. 


R. Field & Co., of 142 Suffolk Street, have made themselves familiar to photo- 
graphers the world over as the makers of the Watkins Exposure Meters. The firm dates 
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back to 1817,and though they made lenses for early Daguerreotype and Calotvpe workers, they 
have not touched other photographic manufactures until they brought out the Watkins 
Meter in 1892. Their chief business is in range-finders for surveying and military purposes, 
in the production of which they occupy the foremost place. 


R. J. Moss, of 97 Great Hampton Street, touches photographic trade as a maker of 
acetylene installations for portraiture and projection purposes, and as a designer of generators 
and purifiers has kept at the front of this new industry. Amongst the many patterns 
of acetylene generator with which the market has been flooded the ‘ Abingdon,” 
Mr. Moss's patent, has proved itself one of the best designed in theory and 5. 
апа very few makers of acetvlene apparatus have (ог at any rate display) а knowledge of 
details such as evidenced in the construction of the Abingdon generators. 


E. & T. Underwood, of Granville Street, is a firm which has made and kept a leading 
place amongst makers of high class cameras. This reputation is no doubt due to the fact 
that the heads of the firm—Mr. E. Underwood,who now manages the business, and his brother, 
who died a year or two ago—were practical photographers as well as expert mechanicians. 
They have thus appreciated the wants of photographers, and have themselves designed 
machinery for the manufacture of the several parts. Probably in few factories is the pro- 
duction of a camera carried so completely through as it is in the Brunswick Works. Mr. 
Underwood has been a vice-president, and for many years a member of Council of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society. 


J. Lancaster & Son, of Birmingham, is a household phrase amongst amateur pho- 
graphers. In fact, the present Mr. Lancaster may be said to have done more to create the 
modern pastime than any other single man. His father, also James Lancaster, founded the 
firm in 1835, for the manufacture of large microscopes and telescopes, since when the 
optical side of the business has developed enormously along photographic lines. Mr. 
Lancaster was in the front in the introduction of the hand camera and the number and types 
of his stand cameras are familiar to every amateur. Personally, Mr. Lancaster possesses a 
vigorous personality, and besides being actively connected with much of the municipal 
government of the best governed city іп the world, he is a member of several learned 
societies. The management of one of the largest camera making concerns in this country does 
not, it seems, by any means exhaust his energy. 


Henry Graves & Co., Ltd., of 44 Cherry Street, have catered for photographers in 
the matter of frames. They have gone much further afield in their choice of material than 
the oak, walnut or compo in common use. In their selection are such woods as maple, 
cherrv, rose, mahoganv, and Dutch and lords oak. These are all in their natural grain, 
and comprise many hues ranging from the darkest browns to silvery greys: and including 
various shades of red and green. In some instances the surfaces are highly polished, in 
others the wood, though wrought with wonderful smoothness and finish, is left in its 
natural state; while in still other cases it is adorned with chaste ornament copied from some 
of the best French Renaissance types on imitation ivory. Besides being more sightly, 
these woods are far more durable than the ordinary compo mouldings. They are also 
distinguished by a great variety in form. 


The Birmingham Collodion Dry Plate and Film Co. occupies an unique 
position in the photographic world as the maker of a dry collodion plate, which 
owes its existence to the researches of Dr. Hill Norris as long ago as 1856. The 
factory stands on a hill near Stechford Railway Station, and part of it is occupied bv Dr. 
Hill Norris himself. The process is protected by several patents, but we believe that 
certain unpublished methods of manutacture makes possible the rapidity and fineness of 
grain which distinguish the Hill Norris plate. For process work the plate had much to 
recommend it, and it is unfortunate that the support given to it has not been sufficient to 
enable the manufacture to be carried on. Had these plates come upon the photographic 
market twenty or thirty years ago they might have altered the subsequent history of 
plate making, апа have long postponed the introduction of gelatine processes. As it 15, it 
is to be feared that a large popularity can never be anticipated for them. 


J. Newey, of Vittoria Street, makes a specialty (through the trade) of one single part 
of the camera—the bellows—and there is scarcely a make of camera on the market which 
he does not supply. It is fifteen years ago since he opened his present business 
— then in a single modest room instead of the neat little factory in which the 
business is conducted to-dav—and it may be interesting to give a few figures showing the 
way in which his trade has grown. In 18559 he made 2,950; in 1599, 16,332. These 
include bellowses of all sizes, from a mammoth, 5 feet 6 inches square down to midgets onlv 
one and a half inches. Mr. Newey makes the truncated bellows of the American pattern 
using for these as for others, leather, cloth and an imitation leather which, costing about 
halt the price of real leather, wears practicallv as well. He likewise does a good deal in 
hand camera covering in connection with which a rain proof and scratch proof cloth, 
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bearing a celluloid coating—struck us as particularly good. From what we saw it was evident 
that every care is taken in securing a light-tight bellows—a task of increasing difficulty from 
the lightness demanded by modern camera makers. 


The Birmingham Photographic Co. 
commenced business in Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham, in 1892, as makers of (Criterion) 
P.O.P., and also of certain special appliances 
for photographers. The‘: Golden Vignetter "' 
and a clockwork plate rocker were among 
the first of these, and were afterwards fol- 
lowed by many useful contrivances. In 1896 a 
pocket camera commanded a very extensive 
sale on its introduction. These successes and 
the increasing demand for Criterion P.O.P. 
showed that a larger manufactory would be 
necessary, and after much search a suitable 
site was found at Stechford, five miles from 
Birmingham on the L. & N.W. main line to 
London. Here a very fine factory has been 
erected. Тһе coating and drying plants for 
gelatine and collodion papers are of the most 
modern description, and many of the modifi- 
cations in them have been designed by the 
firm to meet specific requirements. 

A new Gaslight paper will shortly be 
issued possessing certain new and important 
advantages. 

For the manufacture of cameras and 
various photographic appliances there is a 
well arranged series of workshops from which 
come many ingenious devices such as drying 
racks, dishes, storage boxes, and many others. 
A very fine series of Optical Lanternsare made 
in this department, and we may add that all 
the boxes and tubes used in the business are 


JOHN LEWIS. 
(Birmingham Photographic Co.] Photogram by 
Walton Adams, Reading. 


made on the premises. With electric illumination throughout from their own dynamos, an 
excellent water supply, and premises arranged with facilities for expansion, the works are in 
a position to deal with the constant increase of output. 
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Alfred Pumphrey 62 Stanhope Street, is one of the oldest figures in Birmingham 
photographic trade. He has been especially connected with the publication of lantern 
slide and stereoscopic views, for he was one of the pioneers in landscape photography and 
in the collodion days visited all parts of England, moving his outfit from place to place on 
a pair of light wheels. His factory at Camp Hill was at the time of our visit chiefly devoted 
to the production of collotype stereoscopic slides and to the manufacture of an extraordinarily 
ор and inexpensive stereoscope. Reference is made elsewhere to his early work in 
collotype. 


The Warwick Dry Plate Co.—It is an open secret that the Warwick Plates which 
leapt into popularity in 1898 are placed on the market by a company founded by Austin 
Edwards, in conjunction with Sir Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G, the head of Nelson, Dale 
and Co., the well known makers of gelatine (see account of the Nelson Gelatine Works below). 
Mr. Edwards, who is the sole proprietor of the Austin-Edwards Film Works, and partner in 
and manager of the Warwick Dry Plate Co., is the eldest son of B. J. Edwards, of Hackney, 
and commenced the manufacture of dry plates with his father in 1879. It was at Hackney 
that he worked out the Isochromatic process on the basis of Attout Tailfer's patented 
process, afterwards demonstrating the manu- 
facture of isochromatic plates to dry plate 
firms in England, Germany, and America. 
In 1893 he dissolved partnership with his 
father, and founded a tactory for the manu- 
facture of films only at Park, Tottenham, 
and in 1897 introduced setoloid as a substitute 
for celluloid. The manufacture of Austin- 
Edwards films and lantern plates is now con- 
ducted in a new factory fitted with every 
modern equipment, and distinct financiall 
and geographically from the equally well 
arranged factory of the Warwick Dry Plate 
Co. The success of Warwick Plates on their 
introduction in 1898 was beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the promoters. 
The factory is on the outskirts of the 
gelatine works, and has been fitted with 
every addition which Mr. Edwards's long 
experience in dry plate manufacture has 
suggested. 

The liberality with which prize competi- 
tions were organized by the proprietors 
attracted leading workers in рос. 
and the premises at Warwick show а collec- 
tion which is representative of the best work 
on both the pictorial and technical sides. 

It is interesting to notice that many of 
the photograms which have attracted atten- 
tion at the various exhibitions during the past 
two years are included in this collection AUSTIN EDWARDS: 
taken on Warwick plates. When they come Photogram by Lambert Weston & Son, Folkestone 
to be exhibited under the Warwick auspices 
possibly many people will be surprised to find how large a percentage of the best known 
pictures of the year have been secured on Warwick plates. 


Nelson, Dale & Co.—Gelatine which takes such an important place in mcdern 
photography is practically all of it made (so far as gir apa gelatine and this country 
are concerned) at the Emscote Mills of Nelson, Dale & Co., at Warwick. The founder of 
the firm was George Nelson, who was born in Nottingham in 1800. He was educated as a 
chemist, commenced business in Leamington, and some time after started a gelatine 
factory at Rock Mills, in which enterprise he was joined by his cousin, T. B. Dale. Their 
patented methods of gelatine manufacture diee an immense success, particularly for 
gelatine fcr dietic purposes, a branch of the business which naturally greatly exceeds that 
of the manufacture of the very highly purified form of gelatine used for photography. For 
the benefit of any of our readers who may not be acquainted with the process of manu- 
facture of gelatine we may say that the raw material — chiefly hides—is first cut 
up into strips and treated with an alkaline solution for several weeks. ^ After having 
been thus cleansed and the inferior pieces removed, the strips are still further cut 
into shreds and subjected to the so-called process оҒ" fleshing"" wherein every trace of fat 
or flesh is removed. Hence they go to the melting house where they are melted in a series 
of vats, the liquid drawn off, evaporated and the strong solution of gelatine afterwards poured 
on to cooling slabs where it solidifies in thin sheets which are subsequently stripped off 
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1. J. Cruwys Richards (by Lucien Peugniez). 2. Т. W. Robinson. 3. J. Hall Edwards. 4. J. Page Croft. 5. C. J. Fowler. 
6. H. V. Cornish, Sec. B.P.S. 7. Richard Haines, M.A.. Treas. B.P.S. 8. С. S. Baynton. 9. Lewis Lloyd. 


Photograms by Harold Baker (with the exception of No. 1). 


and cut up. 


Messrs. Nelson's factories cover over five acres, and on a slope of a hill, 


adjoinining the premises is the '' Nelson Village," a model colony of workmen's cottages 
and villas which is provided with a club and othcr institutions for the social and educational 


welfare of the firm's employés. 
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THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN BIRMINGHAM, 
Dy W. Н. Саквстт & E. C. MIDDLETON. 


OME would begin the story of photography 
in Birmingham as far back as 1777 with 
the noted Soho Foundry of Boulton and 
Watt as the scene of the earliest local 
experiments. But the famous *'sun pic- 

tures," still exhibited in the Watt Room at Hands- 
worth, have been clearly proved by an investigation 
made by Boulton's grandson thirty-five years ago, 
to have been produced by a purely mechanical 
process, invented by Eginton, an artist in the 
employ of the famous firm. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that the pro- 
b'em of how to fix the fleeting images of the 
camera which occupied so many minds at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century should 
have escaped attention in a town which for cen- 
turies has been noted for its ingenuity and enter- 

rise. 

“But there is," says Boulton’s grandson, 
“some evidence tending to show that photographic 
experiments were made at Soho subsequent to 
1702 and that Wedgwood communicated instruc- 
tions on the subject; and it is possible that these 
may have been the experiments which were shown 
to Sir W. Веесһеу, apparently in 1700, and were 
discontinued at his request. There is no difficulty 
in accepting this view except that caused by the 
long silence of my father and of Mr. Watt, who 
were certainly ignorant of any practice of photo- 
graphy at Soho.” 

Soho certainly would be the quarter in which 
one would look first for evidence of enterprise in 
such a matter. One of the Soho worthies, Murdoch, 
son of the inventor of gas-lighting, undoubtedly 
made Davuerreotypes іп 1840, and the authority 
we have quoted gives in one of his pamphlets 
illustrations of work of the same kind which he 
believes to have been done about that time by 
his aunt, Miss Wilkinson. It was, in fact, the 
existence of these pictures side by side with those 
in the Watt collection, which for a time gave 
support to the myth—even now occasionally 
revived—which Boulton’s grandson, no doubt 
with reluctance, dispelled. 

But Birmingham though it played no part, 
as it seems, in the invention of photography, took 
an early and not unworthy share in some of the 
most important practical developments of the art. 
George Shaw, still living and now famous as a 
patent agent, took a photogram of a white house 
within two days of the publication of Daguerre's 
patent in 1839. Dr. Richard Hill Norris, working 
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at the subject concurrently with Despratz and 
Barnes, though independently and not on the same 
lines, patented in 1855 the first dry plate. He 
described his process in “Тһе London Photo- 
graphic Journal” in July, 1856. In the following 
month, writing from 46 Stafford Street, Birming- 
ham, to Sutton's “ Photographic News,” he refers 
to this communication, and adds, “Since that 
period I have much modified it, having reduced 
it, I may say, to a certainty. The following are 
the advantages claimed by my process: —(1) Му 
plates are more easily prepared than by anv other 
process; (2) they are drv, hard and horny, and 
may be laid in contact when taken in the field. 
(3) They will keep before and after exposure for 
an indefinite period. (4) They may be developed 
with gallic acid in the same manner as albumen. 
(5) They are as sensitive as any of the moist 
preservative process." . 

The details given by Dr. Hill Norris апа his 
concluding remarks throw an interesting sidelight 
on the difficulties of the early photographers. 
“ All photographers,” he says, “ will rejoice with 
me that the days of tents, Lottles and baths are 
numbered, and that we can really make a pleasure 
of our viewing excursions, instead of a filthy, 
pestiferous fag and toil. I carry with me on ап 
excursion a camera, stand and a flat plate-box, 
with a yellow bag having sleeves; this bag I 
fasten to the camera back, at which it is at once 
a chamber to change p'ates іп. I have nothing 
to d» but select the finest position and expose 
my plates. On my return I transfer my plates 
from the box to the developing dishes, cover 
them up and go down to supper with a good 
digestion and an appetite not a little sharpened 
by the consciousness that after the withdrawal 
of the cloth I shall be able to regale my triends 
with the reproduction in miniature of the delicious 
scen^ry my own eyes have feasted on during the 
dav." 

Dr. Hill Norris, in fact, was the first to intro- 
duce the dry-plate in a commercial form; and 
certainly was among the first to use gelatine as a 
preservative. How narrowly he missed being the 
discoverer of the gelatine plate of twenty vears 
later it is hard to say. The slowness of the 
development when gelatine was used seems to 
have gradually led him off this track, for in the 
communication just quoted he mentions that 
whereas he formerlv used eight grains to the ounce 
in his gelatine, he had found four grains better. 
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His dry-plate of that day was not largely adopted 
possibly owing to the difficulty, at the time, of 
producing on a commercial scale a commodity 
requiring so much skill and delicacy in its prepara- 
tion. Dr. Hill Norris, however, was one of the 
first to realise the commercial possibilities of 
photographic chemistry, and in the same volume 
os Жаы mé: age Notes," we find him adver- 
tising: —'* Hill Norris's Positive and Negative 
Collodion, 8d. per 02. ; 7/- per lb. of 16 oz." Dr. 
Hill Norris, who became M.R.C.S. in 1860 and 
took his degree of M.D. in 1862, continued to 
interest himself in photography, but chiefly as 
bearing upon the profession of medicine. His 
pliotgahicrerephical researches in illustrating the 
development of mammalian blood have been re- 
cognised as exceptionally valuable. His interest 
in the general aspect of the art and its scientific 
bases was revived by his election as first president 


W. T. GREATBATCH. 
By Harold Baker. 


of the Birmingham Photographic Society in 1885. 
The result of these more recent researches was 
the invention of a new collodion dry-plate, which 
combines the facility of development of collodion 
with a near approach to the rapidity of gelatine. 
The plate is a bath plate sensitised in a solution 
of silver considerably warmed and having possibly 
dextrine as a preservative. The discovery was 
announced by Dr. Hill Norris at the National 
Convention held in Birmingham in 1888, and was 
subsequently patented 

The first Birmingham Photographic Society and 
the first dry-plate came into being about the same 
time. To W. B. Osborn, who was first hon. sec. 
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and afterwards treasurer, and who is still active in 
his own business and has not lost his interest in 
photography, we are indebted for some clues to 
its history. The second column of Sutton’s 
“ Photographic Notes,” that for 1857, has for its 
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sub-title **Journal of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society,” the Birmingham Society having 
taken the place occupied the year before on the 
title page by the FR Society of Scot- 
land and the Manchester Photographic Society. 
In the January number are given the following 
particulars: * Birmingham Photographic Society. 
Patron, Sir Francis E. Scott, Bart. ; President, 
George Shaw, Esq., F.G.S., Professor of Chemis- 
try, Queen's College; Vice-President, W. Howell, 
Esq., L. R.C.P. ; Members of Council: Treasurer, 
W. B. Osborn; Hon. Secretary, E. J. T. 
Pitman; W. B. Henshaw, C. J. Phillips. Б 
Brown, E. Beckingham, J. О. С. Phillips, John 
Ward, Morris Banks. When the society’s income 
shall permit premises will be taken suitable for 
all general purposes, and a photographic gallery 
erected where members may exhibit pictures for 
sale. Ten per cent. of the proceeds of such sales 
to be paid into the funds of the society. An 
ordinary member pays an admission fee of half- 
a-guinea, and an annual subscription of half-a- 
guinea. Ladies are eligible as members of the 
the society.” 

Those were the days of velvet jackets and great 
expectations. The photographers never got their 
gallery, but the painters whom some of them 
seemed to expect to cut out, have come to recog- 
nise them as brother artists, a recognition 
signalised in February, 1898, by the invitation to 
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the younger Birmingham Photographic Society 
to hold its annual exhibition in the galleries of the 
Roval Society of Artists. 

The old society continued to hold its monthly 
meetings, and to keep itself before the public. 

At the sixth ordinarv meeting held on February 
24th, 1857, Dr. Hill Norris and C. Fowler (Tor- 
quav! were among the members elected, and the 
arrangement by the council with W. Sutton to 
make “ Photographic Notes” the society's official 
оттап was sanctioned. 

Am-^ns the advertisements in the “ Notes” ap- 
peared the names of John A. Wills. Pumphrev and 
Elisha Mander. Pumphrev is still a well known 
name in photography, and Mr. Elisha Mander 
still provides photographers with various im- 
portant accessories. 

Tt was at this meeting that the election of O. J. 
Rejlinder was announced, and Sutton in an 
editorial note savs, “Mr. Rejlander is a high 
authoritv on all photographic matters, practical 
and artistic, and we congratulate the societv on 
the acquisition of so distinguished a member.” 

At the next meeting a letter was read bv Mr. 
Oshorn from Tersev in which Sutton, who, in the 
interim had been elected ап honorarv member, 
thanked the council for the honor that had been 
conferred on him, and mentioned that the Birm- 
inghom Photographic Society was the only one of 
which he was a member. 

The next meeting was a notable one. Reilan- 
der attended and exhibited **a copv of the extra- 
ordinary comnosition which he sent to the 
Manchester Exhibition. Тһе subiect is ап 
allegory representing about twentv-five figures. 
The picture itself is prenared from thirty» separate 
nesatives. all of which were photographed at 
different times." Soon afterwards Sutton came to 
Rirmingham and was introduced to the society 
bv Mr. Osborn. Roger Fenton was another 
notable visitor. Most of the Birmingham amat- 
teurs of that dav, Mr. Osborn informs us, pro- 
duced calotvpes, though the professional photo- 
graphers of the town clune to Daguerrentvne. 
Mr. Shaw, after experimenting with the latter 
process, went in largelv for the waxed paper 
process. He was not verv communicative, and 
his fellow-members rarely got a look at his work, 
but some of his pictures were shown in the 
societv's exhibition. It was through this exhibi- 
tion, held at the famous old postine inn. the 
Hen and Chickens, New Street (of which Dickens 
has given some reminiscences) that the societv, 
after a vigorous existence of four or five vears, 
came to grief. А deficit of {£60 resulted in an 
informal liquidation of the societv. Mr. Osborn, 
who stood by it to the last, was led to take an 
interest in photoeraphv by his study of chemistrv. 
Dr. Anthony, who is wel! remembered in connec- 
tion with literarv and philisophical institutions of 
the town, was another member of the earlv 
societv. 

Another land-mark in the local history of photo- 
graphv was the advent thirtv-eicht years аго of the 
French Canadian. Napoleon Saronv. He was 
introdvced to the Birmingham public bv the fine 
art dealers. Messrs. Thrupp & Co., who saw 
money in the new science. Sarony was a strikine 
personality, small of stature, large of nose, dressv 
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to a decree. 


In Hessian boots, Astrachan cuffs, 
and a shako also of Astrachan of the orthodox 
Canadian pattern, we can well believe that his 
appearance in New Street created no small stir. 
His suave manner and his conversational power 
and politeness went so far to produce a frame of 
mind that ргерлтей and sustained the sitters of 
those days throuch the ordeal. He was instinc- 
tively an artist, clever in black and white, and his 
posing was easy and graceful, but as an operator 
he was less successful. In fact it was not until he 
had as a co-worker Silvester Laroche, that his 
artistic ability was done justice to. In Laroche 
he was backed up by perhaps as capable an 
operator as ever worked the collodion process at 
this time. 

So numerous were the sitters that by means of 
moving backs eight negatives were taken upon 
each plate, and those who recognise the difficulties 
of wet plate portraiture will realise what this 
meant. Many of Laroche's negatives are still 
preserved, and are indeed object lessons to present 
day workers, who leave the manufacturer to do 
so much for them.  Sarony's brother established 
himself at Scarborough, Saronv himself eventually 
returning to America, taking /1,000 as the value 
of his share of the negatives. How successful he 
has been in New York is too well known to need 
comment. It is perhaps not too much to sav 
that his influence and fashion did more for the 
art side of photography than that of any other 
worker of his day. His introduction of retouch- 
ing brought fame and fortune too. 

When it was known that Saronv was leaving 
Birmingham, the rush was something enormous. 
Prin's could not be properly washed but were 
soaked together in solid Llocks. The same oc- 
curred with the portrait of the once famous Ada 
Isaacs Menkin, whose carte-de-visites sold at 1/6 
each, and went out in thousands, the day being 
spent in printing, the nieht in mounting and 
packing. 

Laroche, who was a Londoner, and the man 
who, as defendant in Fox-Talbot’s action, set 
free photographv, was something much more than 
an operator. At the exhibition of 1857 his work 
in the form of whole plate Daguerreotvpes, was 
awarded a gold medal. By command of Her 
Maiesty he took a notable series of the Shaks- 
perean recitals of Charles Kean. At the second 
Photographic Exhibition of 1854 he showed 
coloured miniatures which were then said to be 
equal to the best work of the miniature painters. 
He was an earnest worker, and perhaps went 
bevond: the possibilities of the process. He was 
particularly fond of genre subjects of which we 
give an example. He, too, left Thrupp, and after 
practising in Islington Row for some time retired, 
and died at Birmingham in 1886. His son estab- 
lished a business at Llandudno, which is now 
carried on by his grandson. 

Another of Birmingham's famous photographers 
was John Johnstone, who commenced business in 
New Sireet on the site of the present Midland 
Hotel. He was an inventor, and worked with 
Josiah Mason and others at the problem of 
e'ectro deposition, in which as a Daguerreotypist 
he had an artistic as wel! as a scientific interest. 
His work as a photographer was highly esteemed, 
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and he carried on a successful business until his 
death. One who knew him well speaks of him 
aS a very painstaking man, too much so for his 
own success. He would spend a day finishing a 
picture wnich another man would dibus of in 
ten minutes, Another characteristic reminis- 
cence: Said one of his friends after he had cor- 
rected someone on a point of photographic science, 
“Тһе worst of Johnstone is that he always 
ins.sts that he is right." To which Mr. Osborn, 
rejoined, “ Yes, and he always is right.” 

His son, A. S. Johnstone, who, in connection 
with the firm of H. Wiggin & Co., has helped to 
develop commercially his metallugical discoveries 
still has some beautiful Daguerreotypes and other 
photographs executed by him. The roof lamp 
for railway carriages is another result of the in- 
genuity of this versatile and indefatigable exper- 


was a cashier at Lloyd’s Bank, and who still has 
relatives in the city, is well remembered in 
Birmingham not only as a photographer but as 
an accomplished amateur musician and violon- 
cellist. He left Birmingham in 1881 and took up 
his residence at Bromley, in Kent, where he has 
devoted himself to commercially developing his 
invention. “Не was always Wi veg ee, 20 
says an old comrade of his, but he had also his 
artistic successes in photography. 

It was in 1862 that Alexander Parkes invented 
in Birmingham “ Parkesine," or as it is now called 
celluloid. To Parkes we thus owe the Kodak 
camera and its prototypes, as well as the kineto- 
graph. Parkes, however, did not reap the reward 
of his discovery. 

Fredk. Iles has rendered a great service to photo- 
micrography by a method of side illumination, 


HAROLD HOLCROFT 
(Sec. Wolverhampton Camera Club). 
Photogram by R. M. Evans & Co., Rhyl. 


menter. Johnstone was a close personal friend 
of the late Mr. J. Mayall and was also on friendly 
terms with Fox Talbot. 

H. P. Robinson is well remembered by Birm- 
ingham photographers, though his business was 
at Leamington. One of his assistants was Mr. 
Baker, now the well-known photographer of 
Bristol Street. 

Birmingham has reason to be proud of the 
results achieved by some of the men who devoted 
their ingenuity to photographic research. In 
November, 1864, W. Willis patented his aniline 
process, and his son, W. Willis, jun., conferred 
an inestimable benefit on pictorial photography 
by his invention of the platinotype process, 
which he patented in 1873, and for improvements 
in which he took out patents іп 1878 and 188o. 
Willis, jun., who, at the time of his discovery, 


May, 1900. 


A GENRE STUDY. 
By Laroche. 


which throws up pictures of magnified objects 
into stereoscopic relief. John Anderton, a well 
known Birmingham optician, has produced the 
stereoscopic lantern, whose blurred projections 
on a tinfoil screen appear in full relief when 
viewed through his refracting spectacles of spar. 

David E. Packer in 1896 published a method 
of photography the sun’s corona, by means of the 
ultra-violet rays filtered on to the sensitive plate 
through tinfoil. 

The discovery of the cause and cure of 
halation by George Marlow, a coadjutor of Dr. 
Hill Norris's, is another notable contribution by 
Birmingham to the progress of photography. 

It was in 1884, more than twenty years after 
the disruption of the old society that the present 
Birmingham Photographic Society was formed 
with Dr. Hill Norris as its president. The first 
hon. secretary to hold office for any length of 
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time was Benjamin Karleese, who was succeeded 
by J. H. Pickard and then by A. J. Leeson, 
J. Т. Mousley, and J. Simpkin preceded. C. j. 
Fowler, who has neld office from January, 1894, 
until January this year, a period notable for a 
steady growth in the practcal efficiency of the 
society and in the success of its exhibitions. 

Lewis Lloyd, who has acted as assistant secre- 
tary to Mr. t'owler for some years past, organised 
the l:st exhibition pending the election of H. V. 
Cornish. 

After three increasingly successful exhibitions 
at the Exchange Rooms, the society, lazgely 
through the advocacy of Jonathan Pratt, the 
secretary, had placed at its disposal the building 
of the Royal Society of Artists in New Street. 
That it proved worthy of this hospitality was the 
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general verdict, endorsed by a renewal of the 
invitation in 1899 and 1900, while the Photo- 
graphic Society recognised the favour shown to 
it by a subscription to the Royal Seciety of 
Artists, which gives the members of the former 
some of the privileges of an affiliated society. 

The Challenge Cup Competition, originated 
by Mr. Fowler in 1895, has greatly stimulated 
interest in the exhibition. The first cup fell to 
W. T. Greatbach in 1897, and the second to W. 
Smedlev Aston. 

In 1898, the classes, the number of which had 
grown from one or two to about 28, were abolished 
and the exhibition was simply divided into geaeral 
sections, much to the advantage of effect in 
hanging 

The idea of a photographic survey had been 
brought forward by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., 
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at a meeting of the society in 1887. Sir Benjamin 
Stone, who almost all his life had been accumula- 
ting photographic records of contemporary his- 
tory, taking up the movement earnestly. 

The society now occupies a small room at the 
Athletic Institute, John Bright Street. But in 
spte of its cramped quarters it is vigorous, 
and it seems a pity that an institution of 
such importance and achievements cannot Бе 
better housed. Societies with a far smaller 
claim to authoritative recognition are welcomed 
at the Mason University College and other 
public institutions. A bolder claim might fairly 
be made. А university which teaches brewing 
and trains commercial clerks would surely not be 
going out of its way if it did something for photo- 
graphy, which has a scientific basis and the 
pursuit of which has directly and indirectly been 
of great benefit to science and even to tne 

humanities." A School of Photography under 
such an aegis would be a fitting culmination of 
the work Birmngham has been doing for the art 
during two generations. 


Personal Opinion of ‘‘Photograms 
of the Year," 1899. 


** Photograms of the Үеаг”' is always one of my 
annual Ре pleasures, and every now and then 
I take them from my library and compare notes. They 
are invaluable to the student of pictorial photography."— 
ALFRED STEIGLITZ. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY. OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Copyright in the United States of America by Тик 
РнотоскАРНІС Times Publishing Association.) 
(Continued from page 100. / 


The Internal History of Niépceotype and Daguerreotype. 
Niépce's Notice sur P Heliographie (continued), 


“Тп order to blacken a plate by this process it is only necessary to place it against one of 
the sides of a box open above, placing a few fragments of iodine in a small groove made on the 
opposite side at the bottom of the box. The top of the box is covered with a piece of glass 
through which the change, which takes place slowly but steadily, can be watched. The varnish 
can afterwards be removed with alcohol, leaving no trace of the first part of the process. As 
this method is quite new to me I will only mention this simple plan until further experiment 
shall have enabled me to give a more detailed description. 

**'Two attempts at direct pictures in the camera have given me results which, though far 
from perfect, may be referred to as indicating the perfection to which this method of applying 
my discovery may be brought. 

“Іп one, the light having acted with less intensity, affected the varnish so as to render the 
gradations of the picture much more pronounced, so that the print, examined by transmitted 
light, reproduced, to a certain extent, the effects seen in the diorama. * 

“Іп the other, on the contrary, on which the action of the light was more intense, the 
lightest parts, not having been attacked by the solvent, remained transparent, and the gradation 
of the print resulted only from the relative thickness of the more or less opaque film of varnish. 
If the print is viewed bv reflection, in a mirror, from the varnished side and at a certain angle 
it gives an excellent etfect, whilst, examined by transmitted light, it appears only dim and 
confused ; what is most surprising is that it appears to reproduce the colors of certain objects.t 
In thinking over this remarkable phenomenon I have concluded that it is connected with the 
theory advanced by Newton on colored rings. It may be supposed, for instance, that a green 
ray acting on the varnish, and combining with it, confers upon it a degree of solubility, such 
that the nlm, left after solution and washing, reflects green light. Experiment must show 
the truth, if any, of this hypothesis, but the fact strikes me as sufficiently interesting to demand 
further research. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

* Although there is really no difficulty in the process which I have just described, it 
sometimes happens that success does not attend the first attempt. It is best, therefore, to 
commence on a small scale, copying engravings in dittused light according to the following 
simple process :— 

** Varnish the engraving on the back so as to make it translucent. When quite dry, lay the 
face upon the varnished plate by the help of a glass, the pressure of which can be reduced by 
inclining it at an angle of 45°. With two engravings prepared as above and four small plates of 
silver many exposures can be made in the course of a day, even in dull weather, provided that 
the place of exposure is protected from cold and damp, which, as I have already said, atfect the 
varnish to such an extent that it leaves the plates in layers when the solvent is used. Owing to 
this fact, I cannot use the camera in bad weather. After a few experiments, such as I have 
described, skill in the process will soon be attained. $ 


* Note by M. Daguerre :—M. Daguerre fails to see what connection there can be between the effect mentioned 
here by M. Niépce and the pictures of the diorama. 

t Note by M. Daguerre :— M. Daguerre has often noticed this coloration, but he has never considered it as 
the result of colored rays in the camera. 

+ Note by M. Daguerre :— The observations made in these experiments cannot be applied to the results obtained 
in the camera. The effect of light reaching the sensitive body trous an engraving (especially if it is varnished) 
is different to that which is responsible for the formation of the image in the camera obscura. 
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“Іп reference to the method of applying the varnish, I must repeat that it must be used of 
only such consistency as to form a film, compact, but as thin as possible; it, thus, best resists 
the action of the solvent and is more sensitive to light. 

** As regards using iodine for blackening, as also when using acid for engraving on copper, 
it is necessary that the varnish, after washing, shall be as described in the second experiment on 
glass, above quoted, for it is then least penetrable by iodine or by acids,* principally in the 
parts where it has retained its transparency, and it is only in this way that success сап be 
expected even with the most perfect optical appliances. + 


Chalons-s-s, 24 November, 1829.—]. N. Niépce. 


ADDITIONS, 


“Тһе varnished plate, when set to dry, must be protected from light as well as from damp. 

“Та mentioning the experiments made in ditfused light I have said nothing as to doing this 
on glass: I may, therefore, add it. The process consists in merely backing up the glass with 
black paper, placing a frame between the varnished side of the plate and the engraving, which 
should have been previously firmly mounted upon a similar frame. In this way the image 
appears more vigorous than on a white ground—a fact which increases the rapidity—whilst the 
varnish is not exposed to damage by contact with the engraving, as in the other process, a 
mishap which may easily occur in warm weather, however the varnish mav be dried. 

`* But this disadvantage finds compensation in the property possessed by the prints on silver 
plates of resisting the action of washing, since it not infrequently happens that this operation 
more or less spoils the prints on glass, owing to the fact of its highly polished surface offering little 
adherence to the varnish, A remedy for this defect would be to give greater adhesiveness 
to the varnish, and this can be done—at least if I may judge from some few and quite recent 
experiments, The new varnish consists of bitumen of Judiva dissolved іп Dippel’s animal oil, 
which is allowed to evaporate at ordinary temperatures until the required degree of consistency 
is reached. It is more unctuous, tenacious, and more highly colored than the other. Hence, 
after it has been applied it can be exposed to the light, which appears to solidify it more rapidly, 
owing to the great volatility of the animal oil causing it to dry much more quickly." $ 


Received of M. Niepce, the duplicate of the present ©“ Note. "Daiei, 
5 December, 1829.—J. N. Niépce. 


There is no record of the disclosures made by Daguerre to Niépce, but 
the two experimenters kept up an exchange of ideas until Niépce's death on 
July 5th, 1833. This is shown by Niépce's letters to Daguerre, extracts of 
which are here translated from L’Historique et Description des procédés du 
Daguerreotype et du Diorama, Thus on June 24th, 1831, Niépce wrote :— 


“ I confine myself for the moment to answering your letter ot the 21st, because, being occupied 
with the experiments on iodine, I am anxious to let you know the results. Before our partner- 
ship I had made these same experiments, but without hope of success, in face of the, to me, almost 
utter impossibility of fixing the images even when the lights and shadows had been recorded 
correctly. In this respect these results confirmed those made with oxide of silver, and the 
greater rapidity of these two substances appears to be their only advantage. However, since 
you left here I have made another series of experiments, using iodine in a different way, Your 
reply, whenI acquainted you with the results, convinced me of the inadvisability of doing more 
in that direction.” 


On January 29th, 1832, he wrote to Daguerre :— 


“То the substances which, according to your letter, resemble iodine in their action on silver, 
you may add a decoction of ‘thlaspi,” vapour of phosphorus, and especially sulphides. It is 
principally to the presence of the latter in these substances that the results are due. ... I 
am no longer using iodine in my experiments, except as a means of comparing the relative 
rapidity г my preparations . . . . In regard to iodine I beg you to say how you use it: if 
in solid ?” 


On March 3rd, 1832, Niépce wrote to Daguerre again asserting the hope- 
lessness of any process depending on metallic oxides. After his death, there 


* Note by M. Daguerre :— The print which was the origin of this statement was exposed to light in the camera, 
and ШК M. Niépce refers here to iodine for blackening and acid for etching, copper being presumably meant, 
these two operations would have given no gradation of tones. As а matter of fact, the image was obtained by the 
greater or lesser thicknesses of varnish corresponding to the action of light on the film, and it is impossible for the 
acid to act in this way. Neither did M. Ni¢pce ever make an engraved plate by direct exposures in the camera. 

t Note by M. Daguerre ;— The best optic id apparatus cannot alter the fact noted above. 

2 Note by M. Daguerre:— This process is sull unsatisfactory in point of securing pure white. 

$ Note by M. Daguerre :— This sentence of M. Niepce's will hoes I hope, the most prejudiced that it was I 
who indicated iodine, not as a means of blackening certain parts of a design already made, but for producing the 
sensitive film upon which the photogenic image was to be impressed. 
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are no particulars of the further labours of Daguerre recorded until Arago 
made known the process before the Academie des Sciences on August 19th, 
1839, and which is pub- 
lished in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academie. 
Arago’s address is an 
enthusiastic eulogy of 
Daguerre’s process. 
Footnotes in the printed 
report of it in the Comptes 
Rendus give the details of | 

the procedure. These we М Sn 2-- қа 
quote :— ` 


“Іп the process to which 
a grateful public has given the 
name Daguerreotype, the film 
upon which the picture is impressed is golden yellow, and is produced when a silver plate is placed 
for some time in the upper part ofa box, upon the bottom of which a few fragments of iodine 
are laid to spontaneously volatilize. 

“Хо trace of image is to be seen on this plate when it is removed from the camera obscura. 
и yellowish film of iodide of silver, which has received the image, still appears quite 
uniform. 

** But if the plate is exposed іп a second box to a stream of mercury vapor, rising from a 
dish in which the liquid is heated by a spirit lamp to 75? Cent., the most remarkable result is 
produced. It deposits itself plentifully on those parts of the surface which have been exposed 
to bright light, but does not adhere to the unexposed parts; whilst to the portions which 
represent the half-tones it affixes itself in greater or less quantity, proportional to the action of 
light upon these parts. By the light of a candle the operator can follow, step by step, the 
gradual formation of the image : the mercury vapor can 
be seen to trace the details of the image as though it 
were a brush of exquisite delicacy. 

““Тһе image of the camera thus reproduced, the further 
action of the light must be arrested. М. Daguerre does 
this by moving the plate in hyposulphite of soda, after- 
wards washing it with warm distilled water. 

** According to M. Daguerre, it is better to produce 
the image on a plate of copper covered with silver than 
on a silver plate. This fact, if correct, would suggest that 
electricity plays a part in these curious phenomena. 

** The surface of the plate should be first rubbed down 
with pumice stone and cleaned with dilute nitric acid. 
The useful part which the acid thus plays may be due, as 
M. Pelouze suggests, to its removing the last molecules of 
copper. 

“ Although the thickness of the film of iodide of silver 
is probably (according to measurements by M. Dumas) 
not more than one millionth of a millimetre in thickness, 
it is necessary, for the perfect gradation of lights and 
shadows, that this thickness should be the same all over 
the plate. M. Daguerre prevents more iodine getting to 
the edges than to the centre by putting a tongue of the 
same metal round the plate about six millimetres broad 
and fixed by nails to a wooden shelf which carries the 
whole: but the action of this tongue cannot be satis- 
factorily explained at present." 


FIG. 1. DAGUERKRE'S CAMERA. 
From the Drawing in his original patent specification. 


Another equally perplexing fact is as follows :—** If it FIG. 2 
is desired that the image appears best in the usual position DAGUERRE'S MERCURISING CHAMBER. 
of pictures —7.e., in a vertical position—the plate must be From the Drawing in his original patent 
exposed to the upward vertical stream of mercury vapor specification. 


at an angle of 45°, and if the plate is horizontal at the 
moment of the precipitation of the mercury, it must be examined at an angle of 45° to obtain 
the best effect. 

** In attempting to explain this singular process of M. Daguerre's, the idea immediately suggests 
itself that where the light reaches the plate in the camera, it produces vaporisation of the iodine : 
that the metal is bared in this spot, and that during the next part of the process the mercury 
vapor has full access to the plate and produces a white and lustreless amalgam : that the washing 
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with hyposulphite chemically removes those portions of the iodine not removed by light, with 

the result that the bare and mirror-like parts are left behind and produce the shadows of the 
ісімге, 

a But in this, theory offers no solution of the existence of the splendidly graduated half-tones 

occurring in M. Daguerre's pictures. A single fact, too, will prove that the process is not 

so simple. 

‘The plate does not perceptibly gain in weight after coating with its yellow film of iodide. 
The increase in weight is, however, quite appreciable when the plate is treated with mercury. 
M. Pelouze has ascertained that after washing in hyposulphite the plate weighs less than it did 
originally, in spite of the presence of some amalgam. The hyposulphite, therefore, removes 
some silver, and the chemical examination of the liquid shows that this is the case. 

“Іп order to account for the action of light concerned іп M. Daguerre’s process, we may 
assume that the silver plate becomes covered, during exposure to the mercury, with particles of 
amalgam : that these particles are close together in the high lights, are less crowded in the half- 
tones, and absent from the shadows. 

“ The conjecture of the physicist has been confirmed. М. Dumas has observed, by means ot 
the microscope, that the lights and half-tones consist of particles, the diameter of which he gives, 
as does also M. Adolphe Brongniast, as almost exactly 435 of a millimetre: still the reason for 
inclining the plate at an angle of 45° during exposure to the mercury remains to be explained. 
This inclination, assuming its necessity, as stated by M. Daguerre, would suggest that millions 


of beautiful pictures will perhaps be made by Daguerre's process before its action is completely 
explained." 


Daguerre, it will thus be seen, used iodide of silver as his sensitive 
material. lt seems reasonable to suppose that he took the suggestion of 
iodising plates from Niépce's experiments. This seems the natural deduction 
from the existing evidence. The discovery of mercury as a developer has 
been stated—on what grounds does not appear—to have been the result of 
an accident. Even were this the case, Daguerre deserves all the credit of 
taking advantage of and applying the chance occurrence whereby his under- 
exposed plates were developed. With the further improvements in the process 
along its own lines we do not propose treating in this place, our present 
object being to show as far as possible, in the words of the discoverers, the 


part played by each in the evolution of photography. We may therefore turn 
to Fox Talbot. 


( To be continucd.) 


At the Paris Exposition hand cameras will be allowed free, but to use a tripod camera 
a fee of 25 francs must be paid for a single morning and 9,000 francs for the whole period of the 
Exposition. 

The American Amateur Photographer for March, 1900, contains an appreciation of 
our articles on the early history of photography, which we value all the more from the fact that 
our good friend John Nicol, the editor, has consistently enforced the claims of Fox Talbot for 
many years past. 
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“АХ ORCHARD STREAM." BY W. SMEDLEY ASTON, 


(This illustration was unavoidably held over from our last issue.) 


A UNIQUE BUSINESS. 


т 151 Mosely Road, Birmingham, is to be seen an imposing block of 
premises, which, in the distance, and judged by the contour of its 
sky-line, might be mistaken for a palace of varieties, but is in reality 
the establishment of Walter Baker, photographer. The main 

building, facing the road, and the extensions, which are accommodated on the 

land in the rear of it, are all devoted to Mr. Baker's business, and striking as 
is the external appearance of the premises, the arrangement of the interior is 
even more notable, and some idea of both will be gathered from the illustra- 
tions which, by courtesy of Mr. Baker, we reproduce. The *shop"—it 
seems a misapplication of the word to use it here—is approached directly 
from the street or through a broad hall at the side, in which bicycles or the 
domestic perambulator can be placed in safety while their owners or 


ONE OF THE STUDIOS. 


occupiers are upstairs in the studio. "There is little to say about this room, 
which is essentially a show-room and contains the specimens of the styles— 
from the midget print to the life-size enlargement in oils—in which the firm 
undertakes the production of a portrait. We pass upstairs to the reception 
rooms, which are gained by a flight of stairs well lighted and covered with 
the velvetiest of carpet. There are four reception rooms on the first floor. 
Іп the arrangement of them, the leading idea has been this :— To make the 
room look like a photographer's reception room as little as possible and as 
like an ordinary drawing room as closely as possible, so that the mind of the 
sitter is disabused of the thought that he or she is there awaiting the ordeal 
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A CORRIDOR ON THE FIRST FLOOR. A RECEPTION ROOM. 


Views of the premises of Walter Baker, Birmingham, (See Article“ A Unigue Business,” page 174.) 


of facing the camera, but is deceived into the idea that this is an afternoom 
call upon friends, or a visit to a rich and generous relative. Moreover, the 
absence of comic papers dispels the notion that one is in a dentist's waiting. 
room. Whatever may be thought of fitting up luxurious reception rooms on 
this theory, the fact remains that Mr. Baker’s experience proves to him the 
wisdom of the enterprise. The satisfaction of the customer at the natural 
expression which he is thus led to assume is a justification of the outlay 
involved in elaborate decoration and furnishing. The studios, passages and 
reception rooms on this floor are ingeniously arranged so that sitters pass 
from the reception room to the studio in only a few steps, and also so that 
several parties can be accommodated at one time without being aware of 
one another's existence. The keynote of the whole is making sitters feel at 
home. 

Passing to the technical side of the business, there is a studio on the 
ground floor specially set apart for such work as the photographing of 
manufacturers' patterns and other commercial articles, of which a great deal 
is done. Тһе workrooms for retouchers, spotters, and mounters are 
arranged together. The retouching benches are fitted so that daylight can 
be at once replaced by artificial light. Printing, enlarging, and working up 
in black-and-white and color are allotted to separate premises in the rear, 
where a room is specially devoted to the storage of negatives. 

Mr. Baker—there is no question at all—has developed ап enormous. 
business. His sitters number 12,000 per annum, and he keeps a horse and 


cart for the delivery of prints. What is the secret of his success? Well, he 


says it is giving people what they want and not what he thinks they ought to 
have. But this means finding out what they do want, and among his dis- 
coveries Mr. Baker numbers the fact that to offer magnificently appointed 
apartments for the reception of sitters, the majority of whom dwell in far 
humbler homes, is a piece of policy which betrays much knowledge of human 
nature and is thoroughly sound from a business point of view. 


Printing in Silver Phosphate. 


ROM the notes which have reached us on this process (see March issue, page 88) we 
select for publication some by F. Stainsby, who, after describing the preparation of the 
phosphate and citrophosphate emulsion, proceeds as follows :— 

Coating the Paper. —] coated several pieces of writirg paper and also several plain 

mounts by means of a soft brush and left them in a dark place until dry. I marked the 

citrate and tartrate papers. I then printed some of each and found the citrate papers to print 

quickest. In printing. the papers became covered with a yellow smudginess, more like rust than 

anything, but I found that it came off in the toning and fixing. I also found that they wanted 
printing to a good depth, as they lost a good deal in toning. 

Zoning, ctc.—]I washed the prints in several changes of water, which turned them much 

lighter, and to a very red colour. Also much of the red smudginess disappeared. I then toned 

them in the following solution :— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide : - - - . - 30 grains. 
Gold chloride - - - - А - - - 2 34 
Water - - - - - - - - - 16 ounces, 


This turned them a beautiful grey color. Inext washed them well, and then fixed them in 
a 2 per cent. solution of thiosulphate for two minutes. In this bath the smudginess totally dis- 
appeared. Then I washed them well for one hour. When dry the prints had regained some of 
their density and had assumed a bright appearance. 

I also fixed some in thiosulphate without toning. This produced a brownish-yellow colour, 
but which was not very pleasing. Next I fixed some in alkaline hypo solution and this produced 
a brownish-yellow color, not so yellow as in hypo alone, but still not very pleasing. 

I gave some a citric acid bath before fixing, and the result was a nice red etfect, quite good 
enough to do away with the expense of gold toning. 

The specimens sent by the above writer and other correspondents show that the process gives, 
without toning, extremely agreeable brown tones and the coldest blacks or greys on toning with 
gold and sulphocyanide. We hope to find space for some further notes next month. 
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HE NECK IN PORTRAITURE. 


By Frank М. SUTCLIFFE. 


Previous Articles of this Series :—'' The Hands," January, 1900. “Тһе Feet," February, 1900. 


N our two previous articles we spoke 
of hands and feet, but these only 
demand our attention when full 
length or three-quarter figures are 

taken. We now come to the neck and 
shoulders, which appear in almost every 
portrait, whether full length, three- 
quarter, or bust. А view of the face 
only is rarely seen. If ladies only knew 
of what great importance the drapery 
about the neck is to the production of 
a satisfactory portrait, they would give 
it a little more attention before sitting 
FIG. 1. for one. In nine cases out of ten the 
sitter, whether male or female, hides his 
or her neck with a collar—a collar which rests on the shoulders and reaches 
to the chin. This collar prevents any movement of the head. Now, as 
gracefulness depends on subtle and delicate movement, the photographer 
who tries to make his sitter appear natural, meets with an obstacle in the 
shape ofa collar. If the sitter is slender, there may be room for a slight 
turn of the head, but if the case is otherwise the photographer, not wishing 
to give the sitter bodily pain, has to make his picture of an apparently stiff 
neck. Inthe case of ladies this stiffness is still further emphasised by the 
sleeves and shoulders of the dress, which stand up on either side and make 
the imprisoned neck appear still more a prisoner. Till lately the writer had 
an idea that it was only English people who choked themselves with tight 
collars and who added deformities to their shoulders, for he had been told 
that foreigners considered no face complete without the support of its natural 
pillar, the neck; but he has seen lately the portrait of a modern Greek lady, 
which proves that other people dress as badly as we do. We here give а copy 
(fig. 1) traced carefully from the original of the modern Greek lady's dress. 

It will be observed that there is more neck in this portrait than is usually 
seen in these isles, but the shoulders are quite equal to ours. Well might 
Ruskin say that ** It was once the aim of all education, and of all dress, to 
make the human form stately and lovely. Now it has become the task of 
grave philosophy partly to depreciate or conceal this bodily beauty." Then he 
adds, * Man has become, upon the whole, an ugly animal, and is not ashamed 
of his ugliness.” Ав the photographer has in most cases to take his sitters as 
he finds them, let us set to work to find out how to make the best of our 
sitters' collars and shoulders. 

The first thing we notice is that the nearer the camera is to the sitter the 
more apparent and objectionable do the high shoulders and tight collars 
appear. Therefore, when a bust portrait only is wanted, the photographer's 
work is really more difficult than when the whole figure is included. When 
the sleeves are high and the camera near to the sitter, it is seen that, when 
the shoulders are turned away from the camera, the sleeve hides much of the 
shoulder and sometimes hides part of the face; we must then, if the sitter 
appears to be all shoulder or sleeve, turn her more round to the camera. 
Here another difficulty crops up. The immense buttons on the dress, which 
before showed only their edges, now appear like a row of full moons. Consol- 
ing himself with the thought that the retoucher's knife can remove their 
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brightness, the photographer has to decide 
whether the shoulders and neck look better 
when the sitter is seated or standing. If the 
neck is long and the shoulders sloping, in most 
cases it will be found better to ask the sitter 
to be seated, but if the neck is naturally short 
and the shoulders well made, it is well to take 
the sitter standing. Many people, too, appear 
more animated when standing than when seated. 
Some full-blooded people seem inclined to snatch 
forty winks when comfortably seated іп the 
photographer's chair. In the early days of 
photography people did occasionally go to sleep 
during the long exposures. When the sitter 
stands there is less fear of the chin doubling, 
but double chins can be avoided by allowing the 
head to lean forward. This plan is sometimes 
the only possible one with sitters whose noses 
incline upwards and whose chins are inclined to 
become doubled. 

It is interesting to note that the head of the 
sitter may be made to appear larger or smaller 
by the amount of neck and bust uncovered or 
covered. When the dress is darker than the face, 
a high collar makes the face appear large; a 
lady in fashionable evening dress without any 
drapery over the shoulders has. an apparently 
smaller head than she has in a morning dress, 
provided that it is a dark one. No doubt the 
reason why statues appear to have heads of better 
proportion than the average woman is due to 
this fact. The reason why a milkmaid or laundry- 
maid dressed in white or pale blue or pink 
appears to have a better-shaped head than her 
mistress is also due to this. When the face and 
hands are the only uncovered parts of the body 
and the dress is dark, they catch the eye and 
appear larger than they really are. As we said, 
white gloves make the hands appear larger than 
dark ones. These things should all be attended 
to by our sitters; for if they do not make the 
most of themselves, how can the photographer 
be expected to make them appear at their best in 
their pictures? It is the same with the hair- 
dressing; just now everyone, whether they wish 
to be taken in profile or not, have their hair 
arranged in such a way that it looks the best 
from the side. When the sitter is taken from 
the front the hair is often hardly seen at all. 

To return to the necks of our sitters, which 
may be divided into three classes—average, short, 
and long. For some unexplained reason, people 
often wish to appear in their portraits otherwise 
than what they really are. Instead of going to 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 3. 


Sandow, or some other expert on the development of symmetry, to have 
the muscles on their thin necks developed and the excess of tissue 
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reduced from their stout ones, they expect the photographer to do what 
exercise only can do. The photographer then tries to persuade his sitters 
to dress in such a manner as to hide, and so leave to the imagination,- 
any peculiarities of form. By means of loose drapery, or even a hat or 
bonnet-string, a long thin neck may be partly covered in such a way that does 
not catch the eye, for it is only when peculiarities are allowed to do this that 
they are objectionable in a picture. If the photographer can emphasise other 
parts or lead the eye 
away from those feat- 
ures which are not well 
developed, then his 
portrait is considered 
successful. А skilful 
dressmaker can so ar- 
range the lines of the 
dress of even the 
stoutest woman that 
her stoutness is not 
noticed. 

It is a mistake to 
suppose that a thin 
neck is made to ap- 
pear thicker by being 
covered up; the shape 
-of the opening of the 
dress has more to do 
with the apparent thickness of the neck than the amount covered or 
uncovered. See the difference between the two necks in figs. 3 and 4, and 5 
sand 6. 

One of the most fatal mistakes a lady can make in dressing for a portrait 
is to have too much clothing on the top of her spine. The portrait fig. 2 
shows how the weight of clothing on the lady's back makes her appear quite 
round-shouldered ; the clothes appear to add the weight of years. 

Much depends on the way the neck is lighted, whether it appears thick or 
thin. Take fig. 4 as an example of a thin neck lighted from the front and 
fig. 5 ав an example of a medium neck lighted from the side. It is only 
wasting words to point out the difference; it is apparent to all. 

Much of the dignity and stateliness of a portrait depends on the neck; if 
this is quite hidden with clothing it is difficult to make our sitters look like 
Queens. Just imagine all the débutantes at a Drawing Room with their 
-shoulders covered with a bundle of clothing. In my next article I shall 
.speak of the arms, nose, lips and mouth. 


FIG. 6. 
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George Eastman has given £40,000 to the Rochester (ЇЧ. Ү.) Mechanics’ Institute. 

The New Falk Studios io the Waldorf Astoria, New York, are probably unique in point 
_of magnificence and size. They are located оп the fifteenth floor or roof of the huge hotel. Ап 
-office on the ground floor serves for bookings and selection of style of picture. 

A Great Photographic Exhibition will be held in Berlin in August next under the 
patronage of T.I.H. the German Emperor and Empress. German manufacturers are liberally 
-giving prizes. АП information from K. Schwier, Weimar. 
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A MIRROR VERSUS A 
WIDE-ANGLE LENS. 


By HEINRICH KESSLER. 


Translated from Photographische Correspondenz. 


N photographing interior subjects where space is limited and a point of 
view for the camera sufficiently removed from the object is difficult to 
obtain, a mirror is a very great assistance and possesses several 
advantages over a wide angle lens even when the latter can be used 

at all. First a few words on the result of photographing the reflected image 
of any object instead of the object itself. 
In order to find the point occupied, in 
A the reflected image of the object, by the 
corresponding point in the object itself, we 
have only to let fall a perpendicular from 
the point on to the plane of the mirror (or 
the plane produced), and continue this per- 
pendicular to an equal distance on the other 
side of the mirror. Following this rule we 
can draw the reflected image of any object. 
Thus, in figure 1, MM is a mirror and A B 
the object. To draw the reflected image of 
À B we let fall perpendiculars on M M (pro- 
duced), and produce them to a and b, so that 
ak is equal toAK. If now we look into 
the mirror we see the point A as though it 
AG were at a, and similarly the whole object ; 


and the apparent size of the image depends. 


on the distance of our eyes from it, a fact which is easily perceived if the 
image be received by the camera instead of by the eye. 

In the practical use of the mirror it is placed in a vertical position if an 
object in the horizontal plane is to be taken. The distance of the apparatus 
must depend on the size of the mirror: the larger the mirror the further 
from it can the camera be placed. It need hardly be pointed out that the 
tripod must be set up far enough to one side of the mirror to prevent an 
image of the operator being formed in the glass. 

The advantage of the mirror lies in the fact that it can be placed at the 
extreme end of a room in a position which the camera could not occupy if 
the operator were to get behind it to focus. Thus, in addition to virtually 
removing the subject to twice its real distance (as shown in fig. 1) it gives a 
slight advantage in this latter respect. The practical result is that a lens of 
large aperture can be used in place of a wide angle, and a more brilliant 
image and more pleasant perspective thus obtained with shorter exposure. 

The picture obtained is, unfortunately, reversed as regards right and left 
compared with an ordinary negative, but it is easy to get over this difficulty 
in several ways. Printing may be done on single-transfer carbon paper; the 
negative may be stripped and reversed, or films may be used. 

The quality of the mirror is an essential to success. It should be clean 
and flat, of size proportioned to the area to be included, and of not too thick 


glass. An ordinary dressing glass suffices in many cases. For portraits of 


single figures, separate portions of an interior, and such subjects, a medium 
size of 30 to 40 inches in length and 20 to 25 inches in width answers well. 
If it is desired to include as much as possible of the subject over an angle 
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equal to that taken in by 
very wide angle lenses, these 
dimensions must be doubled. 

The thickness of the 
glass leads to the appear- 
ance of double images, 
which, when they occur, 
are noticeable, especially 
where bright and dark parts 
of the subject meet. These 
double images do appear in 
almost all the photograms 
taken with ordinary mirrors, 
but to so small an extent 
that they are only discern- 
ible on careful examination. 
They occur most commonly 
when the camera has been 
placed very much to one 
side of the mirror. Mirrors 
of thin glass are naturally 
the best, but it is quite 
possible to use glass of 1 
centimetre (4 of an inch) in 
thickness, without giving 
rise to the production of 
any double images. These 
latter can be entirely avoided 
by using a mirror with the 
silver surface outside. 

As regards the exposures 
required when using a mir- 
ror І have found that, with 
the same lens in each case, 
from quarter to one-half as 
much again was needed than 
when no mirror was em- 
ployed, the distance of the 
camera in the latter case 
being that corresponding to 
the distance of the lens from 
the reflected image when 
the mirror was used. This 
additional exposure is the 
result of the absorption of 
light by the mirror. Should, 
however, the object gain 
any illumination from the 
mirror, the exposure will 
be less than by the direct 
method. For portraits in 
small rooms this function 
can often be turned to 
account. 


Fic. 2. Photographed with a lens of 8 inches focal length with 
mirror 80 by 44 inches. 


Fic. 3. Direct view, lens 8 inches focal length. 


Fic. 4. Direct view with wide-angle lens: s inches focal length. 


In my own experience of this aid to interior work I have met with 


surprisingly good results. 
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The advantages of the method fully repay one 
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for the extra trouble incurred. The examples given will show the results 
obtained alongside those given by the same lens used direct. 


Fic. s. Direct portrait : lens тз inches focal 


length. Model 2 yards from camera. 


ж ж 


Pathos апа Photography arc 
seldom so interwoven as in the case of 
a Hackney workman who committed 
suicide the other day Before com- 
mitting the act he had his photogram 
taken and sent copies to his wife and 
child. 


The Ashton-under-LyneSociety 
will hold its fourth triennial exhibition 
in November next. No awards are 
oftered, but the society pays carriage 
both ways and insures exhibits sent to it. 
All particulars from Robert Т. Marsh- 
land, 24 Park Parade. 


Photographic Societies, par- 
ticularly those in the Provinces, should 
be interested in the accompanying map, 
showing the distribution of societies 
affliated with the Royal Photographic 
Societies, which is taken from the 
recently - issued affiliation Red Book. 
The possibilities of the central society 
assisting those affliated with it become 
much greater when the latter can be 
grouped geographically. 


ж ж 
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Fic. 6. Portrait by aid of mirror 24 by до inches. 
Lens 13 inches focal length. Model аф yards 


from camera. 
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FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. V 
No. XIII.—By C. Н. Hewitt. 


NE of the lessons the experienced professional photographer has usually 
learned is that a great variety of effects in lighting can be obtained 
by the slightest alteration in the position of the sitter and in the 
direction in which the head is turned. What the tyro does, or 

attempts to do, by much experimental manipulation of blinds, the master 
achieves by the slight movement of a head or side screen; by turning the 
sitter's head a little; or by moving the camera a foot or two to the right or 
the left. Thus a pleasing variation of the formula in April will be obtained 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


by directing the light somewhat more from the side. The vigor of the 
portrait will be increased, and while the shadowed side of the head will not 
be quite so dark as in the so-called Rembrandt heads, yet it will be darker 
than in such lightings as I considered in the April issue, where light back- 
grounds are used and vignette effects produced. In formula No. XI. 
delicacy is the principal thing to be aimed at. The key is set in pearly half- 
tones with here and there a touch of dark giving relief. Hence the advis- 
ability of having light dresses for ladies' and children's portraits which are 
to be vignetted. But when we give the light a little more force and increase 
the contrast of light and shadow in the portrait, we find it necessary to 
support this contrast throughout the whole of the picture. The light back- 
ground becomes tame: at the same time gives to the shadow side of the 
head a heaviness and lack of transparency. What is required is a back- 
ground considerably darker and with some gradation of light and shade in 
itself. The accompanying illustrations will sufficiently indicate what I mean. 

A glance at the sketch of the Photogram Studio will show how slight is 
the alteration in the blinds between the portraits in the April number and 
those in this. A little of the top front light from space 5 is cut off, either by 
the blind itself or by means of a head screen, and the side light is moved 
slightly further back, or, what amounts to the same thing, the side blinds 
may be left untouched, and the sitter's chair brought forward two or three 
feet. Fig. 1 shows us the effect produced by this arrangement on the 
* Venus," and the student will do well to set up the cast in his own studio 
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and produce the same effect of light and shade. A careful comparison of 
the lighting on the “Venus” this month with that of our last formula on 
page 110 will also show that the difference is simply one of degree; that is, 
the contrast is greater, and of course the background is changed. Owing to 
the downward inclination of the head, the shadow side is probably darker 
than it would have been had the aim been to simply light the cast. The 
blinds, however, were arranged for fig. 2, and it is for these poses, in which 
the head is turned slightly towards the light 

—instead of slightly away from it—that this c 


lighting is often effective. In fig. 3 the E - 14 
head of the model is posed similarly to | Q —————N 
the * Venus," and again we have an unduly 2 XN ORS IN 


heavy shadow. To light a head posed as 
is fig. 3, 1 should close the side blind No. 1, 
and open instead No. 3. Or, a semi-trans- 
parent screen might be interposed between 
the side light and the head, but this requires 
to be done with care, or the finely modelled 
high-lights which are so effective in brilliantly 
lighted heads will be softened out of exist- 
ence. 

In the use of the darker backgrounds 


with such lightings as these, some caution 
is needed. The lighting appears much more 
brilliant than in vignettes taken against light 
grounds. Yet it is not necessary to use a 


FIG. 4. 


The Photogram (imaginary) Studio: 20 ft. 


long, 12 ft. wide, & ft. high to eaves; 
12 ft. to ridge. Side: brick, 2 ft.: ten 
curtains, each 3 ft. by 2 ft. ; roof curtains, 


more intense light: in fact, often the reverse. 2 ft. wide opining а нов, и 
44. . . ; tre. oor squares, t. by . 
Brilliance may be attained by using a smaller Өлөн. т» қола Жалы, 


area of open blinds far better than by using 
a stronger light. With too great a contrast between face and background, 
the necessary outcome of using too strong a light, halation, is almost sure 
to occur. Further, in development it is advisable to keep the negatives 
thin and delicate, or the subtle shades of tone in the high lights will not 
be represented on the modern printing papers, which are almost all made 
for negatives not too dense. 

Next time I hope to give illustrations taking us a step further, and show- 
ing the same pose and lighting, viewed from three different standpoints. 


Platinum Prints from Flat Negatives. 


y using the mercury developer, vigor in prints from flat negatives can be obtained. 
Printing is carried far enough to ensure good black tones in the darkest portions of the 
picture, and then developed with a glycerine and mercury developer. As the mercury 
possesses bleaching as well as coloring properties, and as its action is strongest upon 
the most soluble portions of the print, it reduces or bleaches those parts least deeply 

printed. Ап acid bath rather stronger than that ordinarily used is prepared for the clearing of 

these prints, and they are permitted to remain till all traces of the mercury have been eaten 
away. The resulting prints show brilliant black and white contrasts. —JOSEPH T. KEILEY and 

ALFRED STEIGLITZ in Camera Notes. 
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DARK ROOM LIGHT FILTERS. ^ 


( Continued from paye 142.) 


OLLOWING the article by C. S. Baynton in our last issue, we give on 

the next page the reproduction of the test strips, obtained by him with 

a series of yellow filters, which lack of space compelled us to hold over. 

If these be compared with the previous series, it will be seen that the 

yellow fabric is in many cases actually safer than the ruby, and, as the 

luminosity of the light passing the yellow filter is much greater than that 

through the ruby, it is possible to work much further from the light. For 

orthochromatic plates the yellow fabrics are, of course, useless unless the 
light is much reduced in luminosity by developing in the shadow. 


x «54 Ж 
HALATION. ,~ 
Ву Harotp Ho tcrort, M.A., F.C.S. 


N this article I will consider first, what constitutes halation; next, how 
it may be minimised or prevented; and lastly, if it already exists in 
the negative, how it may be cured. 

In passing it may be noted that the old proverb * Prevention is 
better than cure” applies here with particular force. 

The word halation, as popularly used, seems, like charity, to cover a multi- 
tude of sins, or at least many of various kinds. After some natural hesitation 
1 venture on a definition to cover the whole, viz.: ** Halation is a term applied 
to a defect in the photographic image that is caused during a camera ex- 
posure, either by light which properly belongs to one part of the image 
reaching other parts, or by the illumination of an impure atmosphere." 

Halation varies very much in amount with the relative contrast of various 
parts of the image, but is perhaps always present in some degree. 

Of the varieties of halation, the first is caused by lateral spreading of light 
in the film: each particle of silver bromide when illuminated radiates light 
in all directions, and those rays which proceed laterally and fall upon neigh- 
bouring particles of silver bromide must produce a certain amount of reduc- 
tion; but the effect cannot spread very far, owing to the opacity of the film, 
and probably is at its worst in copying line subjects. 

The only remedy appears to be in the direction of increasing the opacity 
of the film or staining it with non-actinic dye. 

A second cause of halation is light reflected from the bellows or sides of 
the camera, owing to the fact that the lens covers a larger area than that of 
the sensitive film. The effect is very noticeable in the photography of interiors 
when a bright window is just out of the field of view on the focussing 
screen: the light from the window will be plainly seen, reflected from the 
side of the camera upon the darker image on the screen. 

The remedies consist in careful attention to the blackening of the inside 
of the camera, and, if the form of the camera allows, in the use of internal 
screens, which cut off all reflected light; and also in placing upon the lens 
hood, a rectangular opening which can be adjusted to limit the size of the 
picture to that of the focussing screen. 

The stray light which is dispersed over the picture by dirty lenses or 
blackening worn off the lens mounts comes under this section. The remedies 
are obvious. 

The third cause of halation is especially noticed when the air is misty or 
dusty; the light which is reflected from the particles in the air impairs the 
depth of the shadows. This form of halation is not always a defect, as shafts 
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of light can be used for pictorial purposes, and the atmospheric effect of mist 
is often a very valuable aid. By the use of yellow screens and ortho- 
chromatic plates the action of mist сап be controlled to а considerable 
extent. 

In all the foregoing varieties of halation the action takes place upon the 
surface of the film, and in theory a careful rubbing with the aid of alcohol, 


-A 


just sufficient to remove the halation and no more, should leave the image 
intact, ` 

The last and most important cause of halation, however, is the reflection 
of the light which passes through the sensitive film, from the back internal 
surface of the glass support. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates the simple case of a pencil of rays 
of light falling upon a sensitive film, and the paths of some of the reflected 
rays of that portion of the light which has penetrated the film. M is a 
section of the film; М is a section of the glass plate; ХО is a vertical pencil 
of rays of light falling on O. Part of the pencil X O is absorbed by the film, 
and does work in forming the image; part also penetrates the film; and O 
may be regarded as the centre of emission of rays in all directions. 

When a ray of light passing from glass to air strikes the surface, which is 
common to both perpendicularly, the ray is almost wholly transmitted, very 
little is reflected; but as the angle at which the ray falls differs from the 
normal, so does the amount of light reflected increase, and that transmitted 
decrease, until at a certain angle dependent upon the refractive index, and 
called “ the critical angle," the light is wholly reflected. Thus, in the figure 
OA will be transmitted far more completely than O E. 

As this takes place in all directions round O, the effect of the reflected 
rays will be to produce a ring of halation round O which will be slight at the 
centre near O, and also vignetted away at the circumference, and densest at 
some intermediate point. 

It is to be noted that this variety of halation takes place entirely on the 
lower surface of the sensitive film, and is clearly visible at the back of the 
plate before fixing. 

A further inspection of the diagram will show the different plans of attack 
for preventing or minimising the evil. 

There are at least five principles we may adopt. 


( To be continued.) 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULFE. 
No. X.—Reducers for Gelatine and Collodion Negatives. 


The previous Articles of this Series cover :—'' Carbon Printing,” July and August, 1899.  ‘* Platinotype,’ 
September and October, 1899. ‘‘ Bromide paper," November, 1899. * Lantern Formule,” January, 1900. 
t Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, 1900. *' Intensification,” March, 1900, and ** P.O.P.," April, тоо, 


I. FARMER's REDUCER. — Potass ferricyanide and sodium thiosulphate. (A) Strong 
solution of potass ferricyanide, exact strength immaterial. (B) Sodium thiosulphate, 2 ounces 
per pint (100 grammes per 1,000 c.cs.). Add A to B and judge strength by color. Pale yellow 
indicates a slow-acting solution. Orange means too great strength. Use always as weak as 
possible. 

2. STAINS WITH FARMER's REDUCER are due to (1) old fixing bath instead of clean hypo. 
Remedy obvious. (2) Too strong reducer. Remedy obvious. (3) Too long action. Remedy : 
replace solution, after five minutes’ use, by fresh. (4) Acid reducer. Remedy: always use plain 
hypo, never acid fixer. To remove stains use: (A) 5 per cent. solution of sodic sulphite, or (B) 
sat. sol. of alum 2/и5 hydrochloric acid 60 minims per pint (5 c.cs. per litre). 

3. BELITSKI’S REDUCER. (Ferric potass oxalate and sodium thiosulphate.) Acts in опе 
solution ; keeps indefinitely ; less liable to stain. Potass ferric oxalate, 200 grains (40 
grammes); soda sulphite, 200 grains (40 grammes); water, 5 ounces (500 c.cs.). Powder these 
salts, shake until dissolved, and add oxalic acid, 75 grains (15 grammes). Shake till solution 
turns green, then pour into second bottle (leaving oxalic acid in first) and add sodic thiosulphate 
2] ounces (250 grammes) and water to make IO ounces (1,000 C.cs. ). 

In place of ferric potass oxalate the following can be used in above formula :— Ferric 
chloride, 125 grains (26 grammes) ; potass oxalate, 220 grains (50 grammes). Keep the reducer 
in the dark. 

4. MERCURIC IODIDE AND PorAss CYANIDE. — Mercuric chloride, 10 grains (275 
grammes); potass iodide, IO grains (2:5 grammes); potass cyanide, 20 grains (5 grammes) ; 
water, IO ounces (1,000 c.cs.). Dissolve in order given ; iodide produces a red precipitate which 
disappears when the cyanide is added. Acts slowly. Does not stain. Very poisonous. 

5. IODINE AND CYANIDE.—Ten per cent. solutions of (A) potass cyanide in water, (В) 
iodine in alcohol. To reduce, take (A) 30 minims (6 c.cs.) ; (B) 5 minims (1 c.c.) ; water, 
I ounce (100 c.cs.). Acts cleanly. Very poisonous, 

6. AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE (Lumicre).— Make 2} to 5 per cent. solution of ammonium 
persulphate in distilled water. Wash negative free from hypo. After reduction transfer to 10 
per cent. sodium sulphite before washing. If much reduction has taken place, fix again for a 
minute or two. Gives proportional reduction over all parts, thus producing contrast in the 
negative. 

7. ACID PERMANGANATE (Namias).—Make 20 per cent. solutions of (A) sulphuric acid, 
(В) potass permanganate. Take (A) 40 minims (8 c.cs.) ; (B) 80 minims (16 c.cs.) ; water 10 
ounces (1,000 c.cs.). Too much permanganate (or too little sulphuric acid) causes stain. 

8. CERIC SULPHATE (Lumiére).—Make а 10 per cent. solution of ceric sulphate contain- 
ing 2 minims per ounce (4 c.cs. per litre) of sulphuric acid. This acts too rapidly. Dilute for 
use. Stainless. Keeps in solution. 

9. Porass [ОЕ AND борс THIOSULPHATE (Lainer).—Potass iodide, 45 grains (100 
grammes) ; sodic thiosulphate, 2 ounces (250 grammes) ; water to make 10 ounces (1,000 c.cs.). 
Acts very slowly. Does not stain or attack faint details. 

IO. AMMONIC-COPPER SULPHATE AND THIOSULPHATE (Pramer and Мале). — (A) 
Copper sulphate, 1 grain (2:3 grammes) ; water, 1 ounce (1,000 c.cs.). (B) Sodic thiosulphate, 
IO grains (23 grammes) ; water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). Add ammonia drop by drop to (A) until 
a clear blue solution is obtained. Mix equal vols. of A and В. Acts very slowly. 

II. SULPHUROUS ACID AND Sopic TurosurPHATE.—Dissolve soda sulphite (3 parts) and 
hydrochloric acid (1 part) in to parts of water. Add this to the usual fixing bath. Reduces 
only slowly. 

12, FERRIC CHLORIDE.—Make about 5 per cent. solution ; it should be about sherry red 
in color. Immerse plate for short time; rinse, and transfer to an ordinary fixing bath. 
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'* Photograms of 1900 '' is now in vigorous preparation, and every picture-maker by 
photography is asked to submit to our editors his “© pictures of the year.” Generally speaking, 
last year’s lines will be followed, and the principal critiques will be in the same hands. 
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Back Garden Portraiture.— 
When, some two years ago, I com- 
menced operations with a half-plate 
outfit, I had not, I flatter myself, so 
many failures as some amateurs I 
know, for in good truth the very first 
exposure I made—a portrait in the 
garden—was anything but a failure, although some later exposures resulted in small heads 
and large feet, 2/и5, signs to one more experienced, that a lens of too short focal length had 
been used. 


But fortune, photographically, has been kind to me, and I can now produce a photogram of 
rA ipie with a finished result that does not make him feel tired, or wish he was not long for 
this world. 


The portraits of my two children, here reproduced, were taken by me a month or two ago in the 
garden, where all my exposures are made. 

I am using a series of quite ‘‘ professional? backgrounds, for—thanks to that excellent back- 
ground paint ** Kalko" and some stout calico—I was able in a few days to dispense entirely 
with blankets and old tablecloths —all I had to use a year ago. 

The grounds are supported by two 8-feet uprights, at the bottom of each of which are nailed 
crosspieces of wood as feet. Half a dozen dresser hooks are fixed from the top of each down- 
wards, and on these are hooked the rollers from which the backgrounds hang. The stand, which is 
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thoroughly practical, is simple in the extreme, and will take, of course, grounds of any width or 
height. 

So far as the important question of light is concerned, I am again fortunate. The back of my 
house exactly faces the south, and the sun, of course, travels right round my garden from the east 
(on the left) to the west (on the right) each day. А row of tall trees at the end of the garden 
produces a convenient shade, when sunny, which enables me to soften the light on the sitter as 
occasion requires, and so long as I am there at the proper time, I invariably get a perfect light 
all round (and above) the sitter, without the use of any special screens or accessories ; the garden 
is, in fact, a kind of natural studio, and I am taking every opportunity to use it as such. 

The accompanying sketch of the stand and the garden will show more clearly what they are 
like, and my few remarks will go some way to prove that it is not always necessary to climb to 
the top of the house and focus under a glass roof in order to secure a portrait, but that the 
possibilities of high-class portrait photography in the back garden are, in some back gardens at 
any rate, many and obvious. — FRED. DANGERFIELD. 


Obituary. — Robert Jennings о! 
Preston New Road, Blackburn, dicd on 


9th April. 
38 | : Ebenezer Ineson, Wellington Street, 
Yn” л / Batley, died while on duty with the 


4 Brearley's Queen Street Fire Brigade. 
Miss Middleton of Leeds lost her life whilst taking snap-shots of heavy seas off Filey Brigg. 


Survey Work.—The Camera Club of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institute met recently to 
formulate a scheme for the photographic survey of the town and country. 


The Newcastie Convention is being very completely arranged for by the local com- 
mittee, of which M. Thompson, 22 Campbell Street, is Secretary. We need not enlarge on 
“conventional” pleasures to friends who have tasted them; but to those who have never 
attended a convention we do say that if they want a pleasant holiday and good comradeship, 
they had better write to F. A. Bridge, 55 Dalston Lane, London, S.E., for a membership 
card (5s.), and arrange to be at Newcastle on July 9th. | 


Society Items.—Our best wishes to the new St. Albans Society. Local photographers 
should communicate with C. H. Ashdown, the secretary. 

The summer season problem is being solved by the West Surrey Society, which is organising 
a course of lectures by the president, J. T. Price, on the technique of picture-making, to be taken 
in connection with the summer excursions, 

The Richmond Camera Club Conversazione on April 26th was a brilliant function. Good 
music, interesting exhibits, and a full company combined to make an enjoyable evening, despite 
the unavoidable absence of the president and other officials. 

The Isle of Wight Society (hon. secretary and treasurer, E. A. Swane), in spite of its member- 
ship being scattered over the island, recorded a successful session at its annual meeting on April 18th. 

Hull Photographic Society shows its sound position in an increasing membership, a successful 
exhibition, and a balance of £23 in hand. 


An immense power wasted, or, at least, not fully utilised, is the verdict one feels inclined 
to pass upon the one-man shows at the rooms of the Royal Photographic Society. The Society 
and the exhibitors are doing a grand but insufficiently appreciated work, for the shows are of 
incalculable value to the real student of pictorial photography. Surely, if the importance of 
such collections of work as have been shown by J. Craig Annan and Frederick H. Evans, were 
realised (coupled with the fact that the rooms are freely open to visitors), the attendances would be 
very different from the dozen or score persons daily which we now find. Such collections should 
not only attract those who live near, but should bring up from the provinces many earnest students. 
We trust that this will be the case with future exhibitions, and particularly direct attention to 
the work of Dr. P. H. Emerson, which succeeds that of Mr. Evans. 


The Royal Photographic Society will hold its next (and forty-fifth) Exhibition at the New 
Gallery, 121 Regent Street, London, W. The regulations and entry forms are now obtainable 
from 66 Russell Square, and we may direct attention to the difference in arrangement which the 
occupancy of more spacious premises will enable the Society to make. The exhibition will be 
divided into five sections:—(1) Pictorial Photograms; (2) General Professional Work; (3) 
Apparatus and Materials ; (4) Photo-mechanical work ; (5) Scientific and applied Photography. 
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In I. the same general lines which have hitherto characterised the pictorial section of 
the Society’s exhibition will be followed. No charge is made for space to foreign or colonial 
exhibitors. Non-members at home рау 1/0 per square foot (minimum 6/0), and members of 
afhliated societies 6d. per square foot (minimum 3/0) of wall space. ! | 

Section II. is intended to be an exhibition of general professional work, including protraiture, 
groups, landscapes, architecture, engineering subjects. No restrictions are imposed as to date of 
poo or previous exhibition. In charging for space two methods will be adopted :— 

xhibitors may prepare a collection of their work, arranging and hanging it themselves (or this 
being done for them by the committee) ; space on these conditions will be charged 5/0 per foot 
linear. The decoration and arrangement must be approved by the committee. Or works may be 
hung separately at 1/o per square foot. | 
^. Jn section III. apparatus may be shown for competition or otherwise. Charges for space 
on application. Іп sections IV. and V. competitive and non-competitive work will be 
admitted and the charges the same as section (1). Medals will be placed at the disposal of 
the judges in sections I., III. (A), IV., and V. 

. All-exhibits will be considered as entered for competition (in those sections where medals are 
offered) unless the contrary is definitely expressed upon the entry form. Exhibits may be 
*' for competition ” in those sections in which medals are offered, at the option of the exhibitor, 
and, if accepted, will be so marked. Exhibits in the competitive sections which may be 
accepted, but do not comply with the regulations, will be marked '' not for competition," without 
notice to the exhibitor. 

Photograms colored by hand, and photograms already shown at any public exhibition within 
the London postal district, except as regards Section II., will not be eligible for admission. 
Foreign and colonial exhibitors may send photograms unframed. They must, however, be 
properly mounted. The Society will provide frames for accepted photograms without charge. 
The attention of foreign and colonial exhibitors is drawn to the following regulation :—That 
carriage to and from the exhibition must be prepaid. 


ж J$ ws 
(^N 3 The Evans pictures at the 
i) $ € К.Р.5. are a wonderful collection of the 
= | че | greatest educational value, and it seems 


( ; ^^ а very great pity that they cannot be 
= N ( 6 Ыс. where they may be permanently 
) $ accessible to those photographers who 
е ) Ж | -wish to learn by absorbing the inspiration 
! а> and the thought from the work of other 
men. A one-man show is a very 
| | severe test, and very few, indeed, can 
show so magnificently “іп the bulk" as Frederick H. Evans. Knowing his work very well, 
and having been in touch with it for years, we anticipated pleasure but not surprise on visiting 
the collection at the parentsociety. But the first feeling was one of very great surprise at the power, 
the tenderness, the versatility of the man. We do not look upon every picture he produces as a 
perfect work, nor does Mr. Evans himself ; but we marvel at the variety of treatment, the con- 
sistent high quality, and the absolute certainty running through a collection so large, and 
embracing architecture, landscape, and portraiture. Mr. Evans is one of the very few men who 
has done work enough to support two or three good reputations. 


Children of royal and noble birth are the subjects of portraits by Richard М. Speaight, 
now forming a very attractive exhibition at 178 Regent Street, London. The show is open to 
the public until August 4, and Mr. Speaight will be glad to include photographers amongst his 
guests. In the very few years since the studio was opened, Mr. Speaight has stepped quite to 
the front rank as a photographer of children, and in his charmingly varied work is much to 
interest all photographers. Taste and skill are shown at every stage, from the posing and 
lighting to the framing and the arranging on the walls and tables, and even to the planning of 
such ingenious devices as the ‘‘ league of ministering children,” and delightful one-man shows, 
such as the one just opened. 


Our Supplement, ‘‘ A Profile Study,’’ by Eva L. Watson, appeared at the Philadelphia 
Photographic Salon last year. Joseph Т. Keiley writes of it as follows :—‘‘ While it possessed a 
' quaint, old-fashioned charm that was irresistible and made one think of blue china, it did much 
more, for, as I looked at it, it excited within me an overmastering curiosity to see more of the 
face whose profile alone was just barely shown, and I could hardly resist the inclination that 

ew upon me to put up my hand and endeavor to push aside the old cap that almost hid it 
rom view.” It was a spirit of quiet artistic humor, doubtless, that prompted the making of such 
a picture as this and also a keen sympathetic knowledge of human nature, both of which Miss 
atson possesses in generous proportion." 
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Our Last Issue has called forth much favorable comment from the press, which our 
Birmingham readers will, we are sure, peruse with satisfaction, A lay contemporary says, 
** There can be no doubt as to the satisfactory result of this unique departure, for this month's 
number is of more than ordinary interest to the reader." Other districts suggest themselves to us 
as possible ficlds for the repetition of the experiment. What say our readers in provincial cities ? 


The South Coast Quarterly of Touring and Topography. АП on pleasure and 
photography bent in the South of England should see this attractive magazine. It is published 
at 30 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Die Praxis der Farben Photographie, by Albert Hofman, is a most practical book on 
a process devised by the author in which the three-color sensation negatives are printed by pig- 
ment processes, The publisher is Otto Nemnich of Wiesbaden. 


* The index of Standard Photograms °° is now passing through the printer's hands, 
Those who desire to have any of their productions included, are advised to communicate with the 
compilers without delay. 


H. C. Shelley, who for many years has written a lively photographic column in the 
Glasgow Evening News, sends home to his Glasgow journal a very interesting letter on his 
photographic experiences in South Africa as correspondent of Zhe Aing. 


Two Brochures from Gautier Villars (Paris). La Micro-photographie is а short treatise 
on photo-micrography by F. Nonpillard. Ze Ко/е des Diverses Radtations en Photographie, by 
P. Villard, treats on some lesser known chapters in the photographic action of radiant energy. 


Formules, Recettes et Tables pour la photographie (Gautier Villars, Paris; price 4 
francs). This isa translation from the German of Dr. Eder by G. Braun fils. The translator 
has done his work well, and has given those who read French a collection of photographic facts, 
figures and formulae which is quite German in its thoroughness, 


The Keiley-Steigiitz Glycerine Development of platinum prints is the subject of a 
brochure reprinted from Camera Notes, which our publishers are supplying in this country. The 
two-color illustrations admirably emphasise the directions written by Joseph T. Keiley, and the 
two together form one of the most valuable practical contributions to pictorial photography which 
we have had for a very long time. 


Instruction in Photography, 10th Edition, by Sir William de W. Abney. The 
last edition of this handbook, which has long been recognised in this country as the standard, 
has been brought quite up to date, and includes several additional chapters. Of these, those 
treating of lenses, shutter testing, density measurement, and orthochromatic work are the most 
notable. In connection with the last named, the methods of screen selection and preparation and 
sensitising plates are described, and the reproduction of colored objects by the tri-color process 
fully discussed. Under negative reducers we find persulphate of ammonia given, and under carbon 
printing ‘‘ozotype,” and even gum-bichromate, so that the reader can assure himself that if the 
volume is not encyclopaedic (it does not claim to be this) it is thoroughly representative of present- 
day photography. In only very few instances do we find reason to complain. Іп the chapter on 
speed measurement, the researches of Hurter and Drifficld should surely be discussed more fully 
than can be done in fifteen lines and other occasional references. The chapter on iron and 
uranium processes is far from representing the present practice of these processes. Put apart 
from this the book is one which no student of photography as a science or a craft can afford to 
be without. It is one of the very few books in this language which can be favorably compared 
with the French and German treatises. The price is 6s. net (postage 4d.), and the publishers, 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
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THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
ALLIED TRADES EXHIBITION. 


THE event of the spring in photographic circles was the second Photographic Trades Exhibition, 
which opened at the Portman Rooms оп April 27. Everything was in readiness for the public when 
the doors opened, and the whole of the day's entertainment passed off exactly as programmed. The 
arrangement of the Exhibition was not very different from that of 1898. The stalls occupied the 
main hall and the parts communicating with it at either end. The program of entertainments and 
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lecturettes proved most attractive. Т. C. Hepworth daily demonstrated liquid air. His lectures 
also on a variety of subjects specially interesting to photographers likewise drew interested 
audiences, who found that there are few people who can equal Mr. Hepworth in the pleasing 
presentation of technical or scientific subjects. Cecil M. Hepworth’s kinetograph displays, com- 
bined with lantern slides, in a very entertaining lecturette, provided another interval in the day’s 
examination of the many photographic novelties in the Exhibition. We must not omit to 
mention a lecture by R. Child Bayley, entitled “АП Abroad with a Hand Camera,” or the 
performance of the Im mperial Orchestra. 

The arrangement and organisation of the exhibition did the greatest credit to the secretary, 
Arthur C. Brooks, who is to be congratulated on bringing together under спе roof a collection of 
photographic apparatus and materials which marked the position of the photographic trade. No 
dealer who wishes to keep himself supplied with the latest or the most saleable lines can afford to 
miss the opportunities which such exhibitions as these give; and no manufacturer can meet with 
an equally good opportunity of bringing his goods directly before the personal notice of dealers, 
professionals, and amateurs. 

In recording what was to be seen at the show we wish to point out the general character of 
the exhibit on each stall. Our readers (especially those in the colonies and foreign countries) will 
thus be able to see the inclusiveness of the Exhibition. Technical notices of new apparatus and 
materials will be found in our usual ** Trade " columns. 

In making a tour of the rooms we come first to the office of our contemporary, The Photo- 
graphic Dealer, Stalls Nos. 2 and 3 were occupied by Seabrooke Brothers & Co., the agents in 
this country of the ** Wizard" cameras of the Manhattan Co., who showed a fine selection of the 
various types. 

T. Illingworth & Co., at stalls 4 and §, touched a similar line in the Poco cameras, for which 
they are agents. A life-size carbon enlargement of Mrs. Brown Potter was a striking feature at 
this stall among the many tasteful examples of the firm's work. 

Though May is scarcely a month in which to expect great activity in the lantern world, stall 
No. 6, occupied by L. Matthews, and by Bean & Ringwood, attracted constant attention. 
The former showed his latest designs in lanterns, and the latter a new acetylene generator. 

Frederick Boehm, at stand No. 7, had a striking show of chemicals by the famous house of 
Merck of Darmstadt, as well as specialties by the Deutsche Gold and Silver Schliede- Anstalt, the 
Administration der Minen, and the Heidelberger Gelatine Fabrik. 

F. H. Taylor & Co., makers of glass apparatus to the trade, showed at stand 8 a very com- 
plete selection of the excellent series of measures and bottles which they have recently introduced. 

Lancaster's cameras, in all patterns and sizes, were ranged in a handsome stall at the entrance 
to the main portion of the room. 

Adjoining this, at stands Nos. 11, 12, and 37, Marion & Co. had one of the largest exhibits, 
and one which interested the professional as much as the amateur. The apparatus shown in- 
cluded several seasonable novelties, and the specimens and demonstrations of printing processes 
were of special interest as showing the great range of result obtainable with this firm's ‘f Quick 
Print " and other papers. 

Busch Lenses have made such a reputation for themselves that Henry F. Purser, wholesale 
agent in this country, now supplies hand and stand cameras ready fitted with them. A selection 
of both of these was on view at stand I3. 

In the centre of the show the stands of the Thornton Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and 
of W. Butcher & Son, faced each other. The former was effective by the display of com- 
paratively few exhibits, the latter by a stall crowded with the many ingenious appliances of the 
'* Primus” brand, which the last few years have brought forth. The Thornton Pickard Co. 
showed, of course, ** Ruby” and ** Amber” cameras, and the various types of shutter known the 
world over as ** Т.Р.” Messrs. Butcher had a selection of hand and stand cameras and sets of 
all prices and for all purposes. The lantern and kinetograph requisites shown qualify them to be 
regarded as almost universal photographic providers. 

D. A. Lowthine, dealer in mounts and albums through the trade, showed every variety of 
these goods. 

John Pigott had a full stock of goods for the amateur, as also had Benetfink & Co. and Theobald 
and Co., at stands 70 and 71, and 61. 

David Allan & Co. placed a very extensive show of wood and metal specialties before their 
customers. 

Our contemporary Photography was represented by a tasteful stall, whereon the photographic 
series of Iliffe, Sturmey & Co., Ltd., were on sale. 

George Houghton & Son had a very large selection of the many lines of which this house 
makes specialties. 

Next to them, William Tylar had erected a khaki-colored stall, bearing patriotic emblems 
and loaded with the many new things (noticed elsewhere) which Mr. Tylar’s fertile mind is con- 
tinually evolving. 

“ Secco” films were ev evidence at stand No. 29, where some fine examples of negatives and 
positives were displayed. 

As makers of cameras for the trade, Spratt Bros. of Hackney do a large business, and their 
show of cameras and tripods served to remind us of the really high class work done by them. 
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A fiery placard at stand No. 31 was the outward and visible sign of the Warwick Trading Co., 
Ltd., who scarcely needed to show more, since, in his admirable kinetographic shows, Mr. C. M. 
Hepworth used ** Warwick ” apparatus. 

Cameras for the trade, improved for this season, and other photographic goods down to lantern 
slide mounts, were shown by A. C. Jackson of Hackney. 

. Е. Lockyer had cameras, enlarging apparatus, developers, and a new mountant. 

he new 55. “ Brownie” Kodak was one attraction at the stand of Moult Bros., who showed 
also the many lines which they handle in the wholesale way. 

** Xit” cameras of new patterns and prices and high-class stand cameras were amongst the 
goods of J. F. Shew & Co. at stand Nos. 35 and 36. 

American manufactures in cameras, lenses, shutters, and sensitised papers made a fine show 
at the stand of the Columbia Optical and Camera Co., next to whom Bessus & Co. displayed an 
attractive assortment of the well-known ** Bessus ” specialties. | 

Frames for photograms were shown by S. Albu & Sons and by Rogers & Webster. 

Morgan & Kidd had their usual striking exhibit of enlargements, enamel miniatures, etc. 

A huge enlargement overshadowed the stand of C. P. Goerz. It was from a }-plate negative 
is in the Anschutz Folding camera; and a convincing proof of the possibilities of the Goerz 
enses, 

Our own publishers showed, at stand 42, the current issue of The Phofogram and The Process 
Photogram, as well as a large selection of photographic books. | 

Mounts in great variety were the leading line with Charles Tyler and England Brothers, who 
also showed border negatives, etc., of Walter D. Welford. 

Harrington Brothers, Ltd., had on view a set of photographic chemicals for supply to dealers 
Preparing to stock for the season, as well as fine chemicals for experimental pup. 

Still another daylight changer for plates was shown by Wallis Brothers, of Kettering. We 
describe it elsewhere. 

J. Lizars showed the newest patterns of ** Challenge" cameras. 

X-ray apparatus was shown by H. W. Cox, Ltd., who have been very busy recently in 
supplying their apparatus for the army hospitals in South Africa. 

he ever popular Tella camera was on view at stand 48, where its claims to certainty and 
simplicity were demonstrated by W. E. Dunmore. 

Joseph Levi & Co. had a crowded stall containing several distinctly novel lines. 

Of cameras for the absolute beginner, Thomas P. Bethell has made a specialty. His stand 
showed convincing proof of the 
practical value of the extremely 
low та goods, 

. Sichel & Co. showed latest 
types of Premo cameras,. and 
samples of the work of ““ Roto- 
graph" bromide paper, of which 
they are agents. 

The Vive Camera Co. insti- 
tuted a novelty in advertisement 
by giving away a camera to pur- 
chasers of a box of plates. They 
showed a selection of daylight 
loading cameras for plates. 

‘ Velox” paper was demon- 
strated to visitors at the stand of 
J. G. Griffin & Son, Ltd , where 
prints on the paper, Cyko hand 
cameras, and other goods adorned 
a tastefully decorated stall. 

L. Gaumont & Co. showed 
the Lumière plates and chemicals, 
Demeny’s Chrono-Projector, etc. 

W. Kenngott of Paris had a 
stand of hand cameras, etc., for 
supply to the trade. 

R. W. Thomas & Co., Ltd., 
were showing the results obtained 
on their new process plate, and 
on the ‘‘ Bee” and other plates made by them. 

Limelight and kinetographic apparatus were well represented by W. H. Assender & Co., 
Ltd., and the Prestwick Manufacturing Co., whilst Hepworth & Co., of Walton-on-Thames, 
had a stand devoted to their business of kinetographing for the trade. - | 

The Process and Engineering Co. had а stand containing much to interest photographers and 
process men. Their latest dark room table is illustrated here. We refer to other goods else- 
where. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctiy whether, and when, they wish 


it returned. 


When writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention //e Photogram. 


Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pamphlets. 
27.7. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., 20 and 26 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

ndon. 

Newman & Guardia, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
** Nydia " camera booklet. 

R. & J. Beck, Ltd., 68 Cornhill, London, Е.С. Beck- 
Steinheil lenses, prisms, etc. 

H. Hughes & Son, 59 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
Soiled and second-hand apparatus. 

J. Lizars, 20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
‘t Challenge ” cameras апа all apparatus. 

Harrington Bros., 4 Oliver's Yard, City Road, London, 
E.C. Photographic chemicals, wholesale. 

Thos. Illingworth, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
Enlargements, cameras, backgrounds, etc. 

х dr. Bros., Tudor Road, Hackney Road, 
N.E. Cameras, tripods, etc. (for the trade). 

Emil Busch (London House, Henry F. Purser, 33 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.). Busch lenses, caskets, etc. 

Warwick Trading Co., 4 and 5 Warwick Court, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.  ''Bioscopes, Warwick War 
Films, etc. 

New Dark Rooms.—Hickman & Metcalf, Newbury, 
Berks ; Rolfe & Co., 12 Charlotte Street, Broadstairs ; G. 
M. Arrowsmith, High Street, Broailstairs. 


Apex Cameras (Wilfred Emery, 3 Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, W.) have been reduced in price all round. 

The ‘‘Challenge’’ T. & I. Roller blind shutter 
(J. Lizars) with speed indicator from Үс to yp of a second 


costs 125, 


Copper- plate Mounts are a new line with W. Tylar of 
Aston, Birmingham. They are tastefully turned out and cost 


1/6 per dozen (}-plate); or 2/- (-plate). 

` Japanned Steel Dishes at 4d. }-plate; 514. 5x4; 6d. 
j-plate, and тоа. }-plate, japanned white inside, and with 
wired edges, are just out from Geo. Houghton & Son. 


Fairy ** Pectos.' ' —New members of the “ Pecto " group 
of cameras supplied by the Columbia Optical and Camera 
Co., Ltd., are amongst the newest of the season's cameras. 


The ** Radial" Cameras of Marion & Co., which have 
stood many severe tests during the past ten years, have this 
season had several additions made which add to their 
efficiency. 

“Оно” P.O.P. Though the price of this paper has been 
raised from 10d. to 1s. per packet, we learn from Otto Scholzig 
that the 1s. packets still contain on an average 1o per cent. 
more than those of the ring. 


Archer & Sons, 73 Lord Street, Liverpool, are this 
season introducing their special tourist hand camera, fitted 
with kodak daylight roll holder, as well as with three double 
dark slides. Price, in 4-plate size, £7 10s. 


A Substantial Dark Room Lamp, for use both at 
home and on tour, is made by Hinton & Co. It has four 
sides, measuring about ro x 4 inches, and carries orange, ruby, 
апа ground ruby glasses. Price, £1 15. 

““ Argo’’ Developing Paper, a new printing medium 
aed the oa Optical pna Camera ens Ld ie 
to be a popular paper. Sample packets, 3d. each, from 42 
Goswell Road, лэш Е.С. 


А Mutoscope ‘‘Mudies.’’ — The Biograph Со. 
announce arrangements for the daily supply of films to a new 
patent mutoscope which is to cost from £2 to £3, and will 
portray the event of the hour in every family circle. 


] Ast of 


London, 


JUNE, 1900. 


The Warwick Trading Co., Ltd.'s, \atest lists of kineto- 
graphic films contain war subjects up to surprisingly recent 
dates. А postcard to 4 and 5 Warwick Court, London, W.C., 
will bring copies. 


The ““Сусаг"" Camera is a hand or stand instrument of 
substantial build which W. Watson & Sons are offering at 
ба 4/, fitted with R.R. lens, Bausch & Lomb “ Unicum" 
finder, etc., and three double backs, in neat leather case. 


The Thornton Film is to be known as “ Dayroll," 
and will be supplied in flat cut pieces for use in dark slides 
and in rolls. АП sizes for kodaks and other cameras will be 
made. Prices and particulars from the Thornton Film Co. 
Ltd., Altrincham, Ске. 


‚Тһе ““ Perspectoscope’’ (Geo. Houghton & Son) is a 
binocular viewing instrument for prints, in which a pseudo- 
Stereoscopic relief is gained. The price is 6/6, and it is 
distinctly a little appliance which may well occupy a place on 
the reception room table. 


** Swallow’ Cameras (Marion & Co.) are this season 
being made in 4-plate size to carry twelve plates. Though 
taking so large a plate it measures only 5X 11 X9 inches, and 
costs, with single lens, 75/o. A guinea “ Swallow” for ]-plates 
is also a new line and good value in a guinea hand camera. 


The ''Little Perfect” Lantern of S. Matthews, 97 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., is now made with 
bellows in place of the open stage. Price, £3 7s. 6d., instead 


of £3 3s. 6d. 


ІШ | 
үү 


A Tribute to the keeping qualities of Marion's plates is 
contained in a recent letter fon Professor Carlton Lambert 
of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, who records the use 
of some plates eleven years old with the most satisfactory 
results. 


Printing for the Trade by a rapid process which 
claims quadrupled production with delicac and grada- 
tion of tone is the business of the newly established firm of 
T. P. Mayall, Ltd., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 10 Rye 
Hill Park, Peckham Rye, S. E. Samples of work for 1/. 


Harrington Bros., 4 Oliver's Yard, City Road, London, 
E.C., whose chemicals we have had a high opinion of for 
many years past, announce that they undertake the prepara- 
tion of photographic solutions in large quantities, with the 
observance of the greatest accuracy and secrecy. 


Griffith's New Guinea Hand Camera is fitted with 
view lens, time and instantaneous shutter, three stops, and 
horizontal and vertical finders. It carries twelve plates, 
weighs 36 ounces, and measures 8% х 4 х7 inches. Address: 
Highgate Square, Birmingham. 


The ** Unar '' is the latest of Zeiss lenses (London House, 
29 Margaret Street, W.). It works at /5 and is specially 
corrected for spherical and astigmatic aberration. The prices 
and ticulars will be gathered from No. 17, 5 :—Focal 
vi өсін cm. (54 inches), plate covered at large aperture, 34 
х 5 inches; at small aperture, 5 х6 inches. Price, £6. 


A Fixing Cartridge made by Lumiére and supplied by 
L. Gaumont & Co., is one of the best made cartridges of 
this kind we have used. It is evidently composed of 
anhydrous salts, for it dissolves in cold water with the greatest 
readiness. One cartridge, costing 2d., makes a pint of fixing 
bath which fixes quickly, and keeps clear till it is used up. 
Price 2/ per dozen. 
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Pony Premo D and the Pony Express Premo arc 
two new members of this very reputable series of American 
cameras. Though the prices аге low—2 2s. and £3—the 
equipment of the cameras does not suffer, and those who are 
getting a camera of the hand or stand kind, cannot do better 
than send to O. Sichel & Co.. 52 Bunhill Row, London, Е.С., 
for a descriptive leaflet. Pony Premo cameras may be had 
fitted with Ross, Zeiss, and other leading lenses. Particulars 
from Messrs Sichel & Co. 


Embossed Mounts in various neat designs are supplied 
by H. & W. Green, College Street, Rotherham, The 
** [vanhoe," a cabinet mount in grey and white, costs 6/ per тос, 
including printing of customer's name, and postage. Тһе 
“ Rococo” and *'' Martello” are other new designs pleasing 
and unobtrusive in character. 


The ** Folding Camera Screw” (W. Tylar) is a hand 
camera accessory which enables attachment to be made to a 
tripod without damaging the camera any more than by screw- 
ing the slab in which the screw is fitted to the bottom of the 
latter. A useful fitment. Price 2/. 


The ‘‘Forward’' Studio Camera (O. Sichel & Co., 
52 Bunhill Row, London, E.C.) is a massive piece of furniture 
made in walnut on ebony stand, and with every movement 


which the modern photographer сап well desire. Price (to: 


take plates from 15 x 12 to midget size), £ 3o. 


The ** Imperial Handbook '' has been much пишу 

this season by the addition of illustrations to the tables of 
exp- ire, of tables of times of development, and of supplements 
on transparent paper showing the effect of reducing and inten- 
sifying negatives. We advise everyone to write to the Com- 
pany at Crickelwood, N.W., for a copy. 


“А Matte’’ Paper is а gaslight paper of the popular 
kind, which the Columbia Camera and Optical Co., Ltd., аге 
introducing in this country. Amidolis the developer preferred, 
with which the paper gives fine black tones, resembling 
platinum or carbon. Price 8d. per dozen pieces, } plate. 


The ‘‘Dreadnought '' (УУ. Tylar, Birmingham) is а port- 
able acetylene generator which is remarkably compact (1 34 
inches high, 7} inches diameter at base and 54 inches at top). 
It weighs 6 lbs. and claims to be perfectly automatic in 
action. For this reason it will be found useful for household 
purposes as well as for lantern illumination, copying and 
enlarging. Price, complete with carbide, rubber tube, double 
jet and reflector, cleaner, pliers, etc., £2 25. 


In ** The Fotos”’ Circular Trimmer (W. Watson & Sons) 
the photographer will find a reliable instrument at a low price. 
It consists of a wheel mounted on a horizontal lever which is 
rotatable about a central support. Discs of different sizes 
serve to keep the print flat Vile triniming. We have con- 
vinced ourselves that it works well. The prices are from 4/o 
(cuts a circle from 13 to 44 inches diameter) to 10/6 which cuts 
a circle up to ro inches. 


A }-plate outfit for 5/-, consisting of camera with two 
view finders, two dark slides, two plates, developer, fixer, ‘book 
of the words," and waterproof case is the latest introduction 
of Thomas P. Bethell, 115 Islington Street, Liverpool, who 
has for the past five years specially catered for the veriest 
beginner in Bhotográphy: 


Kinetographers should get the lists of new things which 
are being turned out by W. C. Hughes, Mortimer Road, De 
Beauvour Square, London, М. Among them, “La Petite” 
living picture camera printer and developer at £5 тох. is 
remarkably cheap and simple. But there are other things in 


the kinetographic and optical lantern lines worth knowing 
about. | 


Users of Spectacle Lenses can have their wants supplied 
by Francis Fielding, 49 Langham Street, Blackburn, who 
supplies lenses of all focal lengths for 2/6 each with instructions 
for use, and a scale by which the correction of the focus (a 
point which troubles many amateurs) is easily made. 


'* Btching Майне”! Platinum Paper (J. C. Millen 
Manufacturit g Co., Denver, U.S.A.) is a platinotype paper, 
the manipulation of which has been reduced to the acme of 
simplicity. After exposure, the point is simply placed in 
water to develop, fixed for five minutes in hydrochloric acid 
(1 in 300), washed for a few minutes, dried. Water of different 
temperatures from cold to hot can be used according to the 
exposure and character of the negative. In this way, the 
results can be modified wholly or locally. While we do not 
consider the results equal to those with he ordinary platinum 
paper made by the same firm, the ease of working will pre- 
dispose many to favour the © Etching Matte.” Price рег 
dozen pieces (4-plate), 2/, 1/6, and 1/3, according to brand of 
paper. 
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Dark Room Lamps in solid copper and of the good 
designs which the firm has already made popular, are among 
the new lines from David Allan, 157 Whitfield Road, London, 
W. Prices (through the trade only) from 12/6 to 63/0. A new 
folding dark room sink, lead lined, and with woodwork 
polished, is sold at 40/o. 


A Pinhole Camera to include an angle of view of 100° is 


said by W. Tylar, who sells it for 1/6, to give results which 


will gladden ''all the judges of the Salon." To whosoever 
this may refer, we question the opinion ; but the fact that the 
camera is arranged to give pinhole negatives in a second (with 
one size) or in 16 seconds (with a second), good light and fast 
plates being presumed, ought to recommend it to those who 
want to make an acquaintance with pinhole photography. 
The ''Cut-film" Swallow Camera, we may add, takes 
thirty flat films (1-plate), weighs, loaded, 4 lbs., and costs 50/. 


Purchasers of Kodaks can receive free lessons at the 
Oxford Street Depot of Kodak, Ltd. (115 Oxford Street, 
London, W.), daily, from 11 to 12 and from 1 (0 2. А pro- 
gressive series of hoe lessons is given each week, commen- 
cing Monday and ending Friday. These are held from 3 to 
4-30 p.m., and take the student from exposure through 
developing and printing to enlarging. 


Griffith's Cyclist is а very compact hand camera, 
supplied ready for fitting to the handle bar of a cycle. It 


carries twelve plates in a magazine, and weighs (unloaded) 
2 lbs. 3 ozs, Price, £2 25. 


Palms for Studio and reception room decoration are 
made up in parcels (price 7/6, carriage paid) containing a 
variety of dried palms and grasses, by M. Clare & Co., 1 New 
Street, Old Street, London. E.C. hotcgraphers who want 
permanent ornaments for odd corners should see them. 


When using the camera іп the hand the “ Challenge " 
strap made by J. Lizars, 20 High Holborn, W.C., will be 
found most convenient. A pair of plates fitted with metal 
loops is screwed to the camera, and the ends of the strap 
instantly connected to or disconnected from these loops by 
swivels fitted thereto. The length of the strap is adjustable. 
Its price is 3/6. 


Tele-Photo Cycle Solograph (Scovill & Adams Ca., бо 
and 62 East Eleventh Street, New York) is a long focus 
reversible back camera of the hand or stand type, which costs 
46 25. 64. (25 dols.) inthe 5 <qsize. Aline to the above address 
will bring particulars. Тһе firm are offering liberal terms to 
dealers taking up ‘ Disco,” “Р.О.Р.,” M. and W. platino- 
type paper, and satin gr. paper. 


The “Агсе" Mountant (R. Cuthbert, Westgate, 
Huddersfield) is шү a very carefully made preparation 
of pure white color and glutinous consistency. It is supplied 
in tins (at 6d. each) which contain a weight of mountant which 
will, we think, prove the preparation to be one of the cheapest 
on the market. However this may ‘be, we are sure it is not 
at the expense of the quality. 


The ‘‘ Triachromat '' Lens is an addition to the Busch 
lenses, which works at / 12, and the triple construction of which 
has made possible a flat field with good definition up to the 
edges. The price in the }-plate size (5 inches focal length) 
is бі 18. ; other sizes up to twelve inches in proportion. 
Wholesale from Henry F. Purser, 33 Hatton Gardens, 
London, Е.С. 
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The Errtee-Klapp Camera is a very compact folding 
camera made by Romain Talbot, 46 Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse, 
Berlin. It carries К.К. lens, focussing scale, finder, 
bushes and screws for fixing to tripod, and a focal plane 
shutter with an adjustable slit for exposures down to yaha of a 
second. It can use roll holder or dark slides, and costs, in 

x 12 cm. size (34 х 5 inches), £6 3s. A different pattern with 
fall size finder on the reflector principle is also made. 


The ‘‘Argus’’ Print Trimmer (Geo. Houghton & 
Son) is one of those devices which make one wonder why 
photographers were content to so long trim their prints in the 
old way. It gives the cleanest cut and the most accurate 
corners. Prices, 6/6 to 11/6 in sizes from 6 inches to 1o inches, 
or in extra strong make for continuous professional use, 10/0 
to 28/о; sizes 7 inches to 18 inches. 


“ Fotonic'' Blotting-paper isa fluffless blotting-paper 
of great absorbent quality, but firm, tough, and durable in 
texture. It is guaranteed to be chemically pure, and is 
supplied packed in quarter reams, at до/ per ream of sheets 
20X25 inch, by L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd., 38 Cable Street, 
Liverpool. The samples we have had for examination have 
given us every satisfaction in drying gelatine prints. 


“The Tornado Hand Сатега”” (W. Watson & Sons, 
London) costs £1 15s. but carries twelve plates, can be used at 
“ fixed focus" or with the scale which is arranged on the tube 
of the lens, has time and instantaneous shutter, two finders, and 
an excellent changing arrangement. Іп brief, acamera which, 
though its price is small, will not detract from Messrs. Watson's 
reputation for high-class appliances. 


Tabloidal Glycine and Metol-hydroquinine are the latest 
additions to the list of chemicals in tabloid form from 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. We welcome these tabloid 
preparations for one reason especially. If one wishes to 
depart from one's favourite formula or developer, it is so easy 
to make up the fresh one from a bottle of tabloids without 
taking several new chemicals into stock, and with the certainty 
that the new preparation will not fail by reason of impurities 
or errors of mixing. The prices are as usual 1/ per packet, 
and the materials act well. 


'* Persian '' and “ Quaker '' are the names of the colors 
of two mounts which D. A. Lowthine, 17 and 18 Paradise 
Street, London, E.C., is this season supplying (through the 
trade only) in all forms—paste-down, slip-in, albums, etc. 
They are deliciousart shades which must be seen, not described. 
For 6d., packets of twenty-four pieces (8 х 6 inches) of these art 
papers, suitable for postal clubs and others, can be had. 
Another line of Mr. Lowthine is the '' Passe par fout" in the 
above art shades edged with red. Retail, 6d. each. 


The ** Unix "" Studio Camera (Thos. Illingworth & 
Co., Willesden Junction, London, N.W.) is most handsomely 
made and sumptuously fitted. It is made in mahogany, brass 
bound; the back swings vertically and horizontally; the 
extension is of great length, aod the tiling and raising 
arrangements work with great smoothness. Ebony stand 
and musical box for the delectation of children are included 


in the price of £30 for plates 20 X 16, £25 for 15X12, £22 for 
12 X 10. 


A Dark Room Table which those who wish to surround 
themselves with every convenience ought to get, is made by 
the Process and Engineering Co., 66 Deptford Green, London, 
S. E. Our sketch on p. 194 shows it better than a long descri 
tion. With sink 24X 18 it costs £6 6s., or 30X24, 48 8s. Іп 
connection with it we may direct attention to the electrical 
** wall-plug " lamp supplied by the same firm, the convenience 
of which, as a dark room illuminant, is worth more than 


passing consideration. Price, 25/o for 200 volts; £1 1s. for 
100 volts. | 


А 5) Kodak was one of the novelties at the Portman Rooms 
Exhibition, and drew many to the stall of Moult Bros. It 
takes pictures 2} inches square, and carries film for six ex- 
posures (which can be renewed at the cost of 7d.). Though 
its price is so low, it will serve as a welcome present for a bo 
or girl, for it will not prove disappointing in use, and with it 
the elements of photography can be learnt before a more 
expensive camera is purchased. 


Dallmeyer *'*'Stigmatic'' Lenses, Series III., are 
additions to the already well-known ‘“‘stigmatic” lenses to 
meet the wants of those who demand a lens with a flat and 
non-astigmatic field but who can dispense with the rapidity 
of the modern anastigmats. They work at /7'5, and at /16 
cover a plate two sizes larger. They are not, however, con- 
vertible like the lenses of Series ІІ. Prices can be judged 
from No. 1 of the series ; focal length, 5 inches, covers }-plate 
at /7'5 and 4-plate at /16. Price £3 17s. ба 
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Glass-blowing is an art which is frequently of 
use to photographers, and we therefore draw attention to the 
set of apparatus which has been prepared by The Camera 
Construction Co., 38 Eagle Street, London .C., especially 
for use with the handbook on the subject by Thomas Bolas. 
(Glass Blowing,” Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon 
Avenue, London, E.C., 2/ nett). The set includes foot 
bellows, assorted glass rod and tube, gas blow-pipe, working 
tray, asbestos sheet and paper, nippers, scissors, pliers, and 
other tools, and a supply of enamels. Price complete with 
Mr. Bolas's Handbook, 2, 75. ба. 


When mounting Prints, Hinton's squeegeeing board 
will be found of the greatest use. It is simply a flat board to 
which are attached, in such a manner as to be easily re- 
movable, several sheets of tough, fibrous blotting | boards 

rotected by a cover of strong rubber sheeting. It is made 
for hard wear, and is thoroughly well worth the 6/ charged 


for it (10X8 size). Two ferrotype squeegeeing sheets are 
supplied with each board. 


The Guinea “ Xit ''(J. F. Shew & Co.) is a camera of 
the well known Xit type, and is, we think, one which every 
would-be purchaser of a hand camera should see. It has 54 view 
lens, focussing arrangement (by means of a long threaded lens 
tube), а Shew *' central” shutter, finder, focussing screen, and 
tripod bushes and screw. Plates or films are carried in three 
dark slides of a novel design, which, while being, we can well 
believe, quite light-tight, allow plates to be easily introduced. 
It weighs only 16 ounces complete in case, and will go into 


the breast-pocket. It isa thoroughly practical and well-made 
camera, 


The Spion Kop camera is, of course, made by William 
Tylar of Birmingham. It is a hand camera to do three 
things :—(1) To take a full ]-plate picture; (2) to take two 
different views on the }-plate (side by side); and (3) to take a 
stereoscopic negative on the }-plate. These results are 
obtained very simply by merely sliding a panel to and fro in 
the camera front. Finde are adapted to the single or double 
pictures by masks which slide over them. А stereoscopic 
partition is supplied. When not in use, it fixes in the bottom 
of the camera, Altogether quite a novel and withal eminently 
practical camera. Price, with six single metal slides, ҙо/. 


** Venus '' Sensitised Silk and Satin (Photographic 
Art Development Co., Ltd., Parchmore Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey). We have used some of these materials with 
great satisfaction. They are printed just like ordinary P.O.P., 
and tone in a mixture o zold and thiosulphate to a series of 
agreeable colors (brown to black). Gelatine does not enter 
into the coating of the fabric, so that there is not the slightest 
fear of the image peeling off, as sometimes happens with 
gelatine-coated fabrics. Price 4/ per packet of twenty-four 
-pieces. Paper, prepared according to a similar formula, 
price oon: r packet of thirty ]-pieces, or (medium or 
smooth) 1/2. batman's imitation Creswick paper is also 
supplied sensitised. 


Marlow Bros., 28 and 3o Constitution Hill, Birmingham, 
put forward a good low-priced set in their ** M.B. No. 2," 
which sells in the half-plate size for 50/. The set includes a 
long extension camera with rising. front, reversing. double 
swing back, and wide-angle movement, turntable head, view 
lens with iris diaphragms, double dark slide and folding stand. 
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For 1/6 extra, a time and instantaneous aluminium shutter is 
included. А still cheaper set ас 40/ in the half-plate size has 
all these movements, except the turntable head and the tris 
diaphragm. Really practicable cameras at exceptionally low 
prices. 


Ferric Postcards. — Marion & Со. Soho Square, 
London, W., are introducing тау neg A postcards in 
ferro-prussiate. Price 6d. per packet of twelve. In con- 
junction with them, they issue packets of masks, in fancy 
shapes, so that the printed view may be given various 
ornamental contours: 6d. for twelve measuring 64 x 43. 
The “S.S.” show-mounts by the same firm are square with 
circular cut-out, are turned out in four art colors, and cost 
from s/ to 7/ per dozen. They are worth the attention of our 
professional readers who wish to make an effective window 


display. 


The ‘‘ Miral*' Hand Camera (Talbot N Eamer, Black- 
шті) is an instrument of the reflector-tinder type, showing a 
full-sized image up to the moment of exposure. The following 
particulars will show it to be very good value for £4 4s. :— 
R.R. lens, focussing, bag, changer to take 12 plates. with 
exposure indicator, open front, allowing lens to be detached 
for cleaning (any lens can be fitted to these cameras), and 
roller blind shutter, time and instantaneous with. hand or 
pneumatic release. Other varieties of the pattern are made at 
other prices Particulars from the makers, or from Levi, 
Jones & Co., 29 Hoxton Square, London, N., wholesale 
agents, 


Howard Farmer s Light Filter.—Bichromate of potash 
is the medium which is used in the ‘f Combination " dark room 
lamp just placed on the market by W. Watson & Sons, 313 
High Holborn, London, W.C. The liquid is held in a glass 
tank which slides into the front of the lamp and the top of 
which is covered to exclude light but not sotightly as to hinder 
any escape of vapor as the liquid gets warm. In this way 
a luminous surface, тох 8 inches, is given іп the light from 
which the most rapid plates can be developed with safety a 
few feet away. The lantern is supplied with gas burner or 
oil lamp (adjustable from the outside), the gas fitting turning 
aside to allow of this. Price 32/6. 


F. H. Taylor & Co., Errol Street, London, E.C., recently 
introduced (through the trade) a series of stoppered bottles 
with plain matt patch on which formula, etc., could be written 
in lead pencil. They have now added bottles ready labelled 
in their "clear letter " style. At present they stock them 
with the legends. “ Developer No. т” and “ Developer No. 
2," "Use equal parts" likewise appearing on each label. 
Other wording сап be done to order. Dropping bottles with 
a matt patch are another new line from this firm, as are also 
stoppered bottles graduated in English measures. The con- 
venience of these latter, when one is making up solutions, 


needs no insistence. 


Thos. Illingworth & Co. of Willesden Junction, Lon- 
don, N.W., have reduced the prices of $. {, and 10>8 
enlargements on paper and, in all sizes, on opal. Their new 
“ Vigo" enlargement is on bromide paper іп а warm tone, 
mounted under a grey cut-out mount. Price (finished in 
monochrome) 18/ in r2x ro. They have further added a 
framing department to their works, and are ready to quote 
low prices 1n all sizes and designs. We recently noted the 
circular frames of this firm. They have now added a series of 
spandrail frames—square frames with circular openings made 
in dark green and brown, and very suitable for circular 
portraits of large size. 


The ‘‘ Combination '' Camera of J. F. Shew & Co., 
87 and 88 Newman Street, London, W., evidences in its 1900 
model, a neatness of design and attention to points of detail 
which make it an instrument de /шле. The froid clamps to 
the base-board by an extremely rigid cam movement and 
possesses the rare feature that it can be so clamped at any 
point along the base. This seemingly trifling point is really 
of some importance, because the front can be set up at once 
in the position required by the lens, whereas many cameras 
have their fronts attachable to the front of the base, and must 
be racked into place. It has truncated bellows, lined so as to 
resist the wear of the corners, and exceptional rise of front. 
The adjustment for fixing the reversing back is another detail 
of construction which affords proof of careful design. 


“The Convertible Xit’’ is a hand or stand camera 
specially designed by J. F. Shew & Co. to accommodate 
unsymmetrical lenses such as the Dallmeyer stigmatic or the 
Zeiss anastigmats. It will take these lenses when used from 
the shortest to the longest focal length, and is instantly fixed 
at the right extension for the use of the several components at 
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t fixed tocus." It has a swing back (swinging from the centre), 
a great range of rising front, carries à Bausch & Lomb shutter, 
anda clear finder. It is emphatically for serious use and hard 
wear, and has already returned none the worse for perfectly 
brutal treatment on mountaineering excursions. ]t can be 
used in hand or on stand. Price, with aluminium fittings, 
three double dark slides, and Dallmeyer No. 2 stigmatic, 


£14 тоз. ($ plate), £19 ss. (5 x 4). 


The “Кһаш”” Camera is а leading line this season 
with Levi, Jones & Co., 29 Hoxton Square, London, N. For 
42 2s. they give a hand camera, the special features in which 
(at the price) are а set of magnifiers for focussing to within 4, 
8, and 12 feet, two “Crystal ” finders, and an exposure table 
and tablet for exposures, which is arranged to da neatly in 
the base of the camera. The waterproof sling case is khaki- 
coloured. The makers supply through the trade only, and 
among other lines to which they direct their customers’ atten- 
tion we may mention the Palais Royal camera, which is the se 
plus ultra of slimness (it measures тү inches folded), and 
costs £7 ros. with three slides. Their “Courier” hand 
camera sells at Жі 15. 


Users of Ready-made Solutions should get the pro- 
spectus of the ‘* Celeritas " specialties from Alfred Н Saunders, 
109 City Road, Birmingham. It includes. pyro-soda, pyro- 
ammonia, pyro-potash, hydroquinone (one and two solutions) 3 
among developers, P.O. P. toning bath, intensifier and reducer. 
These are sold in neat cases ready for travelling, at 1/- each 
(1/3 post тее). We have had all of them in use for some time 

ast and find them to answer their several purposes very well. 

he toning bath requires no washing of prints before use, and 
gives any tone up to the purplish black. The addition of lead 
acetate to the fixing bath after toning is recommended for 
securing a pure black tone: but we demur a little to this pro- 
cedure, which is not conducive to the greatest permanency, and 
we think the makers will be wise in omitting it. The reducer 
is Belitski's well-known formula, and acts in the satisfactory 
way in which this reagent usually does. The intensifier is, we 
fancy, a two-solution uranium preparation. Both it and the 
reducer specially lend themselves to local application. 


The '**Nodark'' Camera is а ferrotype camera which 
takes twenty-six C. de V. plates, each of which can be 
separately exposed, developer: and fixed without any dark 
room. It measures only 121 x 41x 4 inches, carries а good 
view lens, two finders, and instantaneous shutter. — Áfter 
loading in the dark room, the exposure is made, and a metal 
tank (supplied with the apparatus) fitted over a wooden pro- 
jection on the camera. А simple movement transfers the plate 
to this tank, and a second one closes the latter against light. 
The tank is detached and developer pourec in, which can be 
done without light entering. After a minute or so, the 
developer is poured off, and a fixing solution applied. After 
a minute or more the fixed plate is removed, washed and 
dried. The whole thing can be done in less than five minutes. 
The ferrotypes which we have seen are equal to those usually 
made іп far more expensive apparatus. Price, with twenty- 
six plates, tank, and chemicals 50/. Wholesale only from 
Joseph Levi & Co., Hatton Garden, E.C. 


Of High-class Apparatus the London Stereoscopic 
Company makes a specialty, and it is therefore with the 
more regret that we find that several of their later intro- 
ductions have escaped notice in this column. The ‘ Daylight” 
Twin-Lens Artist Camera isa modification of the firm's well 
known twin-lens model to meet the wishes of those who 
prefer daylight cartridge film. The camera measures only 
74х64 х6} inches, and weighs 44 Ibs. It is fitted with hand 
and pneumatic release, rising and falling front, rack and 
pinion focussing, and full-size finder. Those who know its 
predecessor will have confidence in this apparatus. Price, 
£12 125. іп ]-plate, or £15 15s. in 5 X 4. 

The “ Daylight" Binocular is likewise a derivative of the 
company's binocular hand camera, in which the advantages 
of daylight loading are combined with the extreme portability 
of the older type. The horizontal construction of the appa- 
ratus makes it possible to reduce the size to 73 x зі x 7 inches, 
and the weight to 26 ounces, Price, with К.В. ‘ Black 
Band" lenses, T. & I. shutter, speed regulator, full-size 
finder, roll holder, and case, £12 12s. Takes plates 34x 24 
inches. 


A still smaller camera—the *‘ Cyclist” Pinocular—is made 
of this popular binocular type for cyclists and others requiring 
а very compact instrument. It takes 12 plates or films 34x 24 
inches, has magnifiers fitted. to the lens, T. & I. shutter, and 
automatic arrangement for changing plates and registering 
exposures. It measures but 8x7»3 inches, and weighs 
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1} lbs. Price complete, with case, and strap ror attachment 
to bicycle, £s, ss. 

Press photographers, and all who aspire to precise work 
with the hand iden should see the ''Sports" camera of 
the London Stereoscopic Company. It carries plates in a 


changing box, which can be loaded with a fresh supply in 
daylight, and a finder of the direct vision pattern, which folds 
flush with the camera body. Focussing can be done by scale 
or on the ground glass, for which latter purpose a stand 


attachment is supplied with each instrument. Price, for 12 
-plates, with case and shoulder strap, £15 15s. The above 
ormidable list of hand cameras must not lead the reader to 
su that they аге the only line in cameras of the company. 
А aen at a catalogue will show otherwise. 

o the above notice we may fittingly add the portable 
changing chamber of the same firm. It folds up to two 


inches in thickness, and is instantly opened out for use. 
Changing plates or filins can be done in absolute safety and 
comfort, free from the anxiety which is occasioned by extem- 
porising dark rooms when on tour. Price Zr 155. 


W. Tylar has always so many novelties finding their way 
on to the market, that we must group several of them under 
one head. 


Cufflets for the protection of the male coat sleeve (or the 
more easily soiled extremity of the feminine photographer s 
attire) are supplied in varnished leatherette for 2/ per pair, or 
in celluloid-covered cloth for 3/6. 

Camera cases of American cloth with brown leather binding 
look exceedingly well, and are of the convenient long and 
narrow shape. They take the camera, three dark slides and 
accessories in each size, and cost from 7/6 (}-plate) to 15/ 


(}-plate). 
JUNE, 1900 


A wood-pulp negative rack at r/ is ап unbreakable article 
of dark room furniture, and a *' triple" printing-frame which 
sells at 94. }-plate is a strongly made article, the back of 
which displays almost the whole of the print and does not tend 
to shift the paper. 

A twofold bamboo stand which weighs only a pound and 
costs 6/6, is wonderfully rigid, and just the thing for cyclists 
and other tourists with a hand camera. 


A last novelty—for which Mr. Tylar is at a loss for a name 
—is a small mirror, mounted in cloth. It is for fixing over 
the finder, so that when the camera is held high the image 
can be seen by reflection. 
It is a useful addition to 
a camera, and costs 1/. 


The “Зоһо”” Roller- 
Blind Shutter (Marion 
& Co., Soho Square, Lon- 
don, W.) is distinguished 
by one or two special 
features, notably the ar- 
rangement of the speed 
indicator on the same side 
of the shutter as the oper- 
ating mechanism, and the 
gearing of the indicator, 
whereby two speeds can 
be set between any two . 
marked on the scale. The 
prices range from 18/6 for 1$ diameter of aperture to 37/6 for 
4 inches diameter, 


The **Camrana"' Мо. 2 (Marion & Co.) is a folding 
hand or stand camera with rack and pinion focussing, Bausch 
& Lomb shutter, R.R. lens, rising front and swing back, 
focussing screen, and a bellows extension of 11 inches. The 
camera is stoutly made of mahogany, and one special feature 
15 à space above the body covered i5 a hinged lid in which 
the dark slides are called. Price, }-plate, £6 6s. 


Joseph Levi & Co., 97 Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C., have (for supply through the trade) several quite new 
things for this season. An aluminium tripod which closes up 
to 12 inches and leaves absolutely no projections, costs зо/. A 
reservoir stereoscope for viewing the transparencies obtained 
in Richard's Verascope is a most ingenious piece of mechanism. 
The slides are contained in boxes holding twenty-five each, 
and are changed simply by the movement of a lever. More- 
over, by setting an indicator, any one of the twenty-five can 
be brought into view at once. It is a piece of apparatus 
which should be found profitable at bazaars and similar 
functions. Price £15. 

Among other ‘ Leviathan” specialties are a self-toning 
P.O P. paper at the same prices as ordinary P.O.P., and a 
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new series of “ Eezee" mounts,—gummed, cut-outs to secure 
prints of different sizes to the same mount. Price 6d. per 
packet of assorted sizes and designs. 


The ‘‘Al-Vista’’ Panoramic Camera, the manufacture 
of the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, Wis., U.S.A., is 
being introduced into this country by Hinton & Co., 38 Bedford 
St, London: W.C. 1 takes films 12X4 or 12x 5 inches, and 
is so ingeniously contrived, that the 4. of a panoramic 
view becomes as simple an operation as making an ordinary 
hand canera exposure. The film, carried in a roll.holder of 
the usual pattern, is wound around a semi-circular guide 
which keeps it flat and taut. The lens is pivoted in a flexible 
camera front, and.its field restricted by the interposition of a 
narrow rectilinear diaphragm abcut two inches behind it. 
When exposure is made the lens is turned through an angle of 
180 by a spring. А clockwork break is used to slow down its 
movement (which can be further retarded by the addition of a 
fan air brake), so that exposures from a small fraction of a 
second to about half a minute can be made. The film register 
records the exposed film in units of two inches length, so that 
two, four, or any multiple of two inches length can be exposed, 
a special attachment to the lens adjusting the exposure of 
this pornon only. There is a finder which is likewise ad- 
justi ble to the fraction of film being used, and а ball level. 
The lens is automatically covered after each exposure, and 
automatically uncovered (in readiness for a second picture) 
when it is set back in its original position. We have examined 
the apparatus with the greatest interest, and can quite confirm 
the opinions from America of its practical value. It is sold 
in two sizes, £6 тох., or £7 10s., for film 4 or s inches in 
height. Adifferent pattern, to take plates, also is made to 
order. 


** Tribees’’ Cameras (Busch Camera Co., зз Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.) hope to make many friends by uniting 
in themselves high-class workmanship and design at a moderate 
price. They are made in several patterns all fitted with the 
well-known Busch apparatus, working at /5 or /65, and with 
the Bausch & Lomb * Unicum" shutter. The stand camera is 
sold with lens, stand and «lice for £5 17s. 6d., and is wonder- 
fully compact without sacrificing any of the numerous possible 
movements. A notable feature is the great rise of front. 


The ** Cycam "—A catridge film camera, but capable of 
taking plates also, is of a size which challenges comparison 
with any of its kind. [t measures 84 x 41423 in the 5$ x 4 size. 
It is a hand or stand instrument with every usual fitment, 
and, in addition, an iconometer or direct view finder, than 
which there is no more reliable finder in existence. Price 
complete, £6 тох. 


The “ Veda” ts of more elaborate construction, designed 
for those who want every movement of the stand camera with 
the compactness of the hand instrument. Tt has rising and 
falling front and finders, the view on which automatically 
adjusts itself to that given on the plate as the front is moved. 
The plates are contained in a “bag-a hanging " reservoir, which 
is hinged to the rear of the camera. The act of opening the 
camera (to use the focussing screen) closes this plate changer. 
On closing the camera, the ground glass is first depressed to 
the floor, and then the shutter of the plate changes, so that a 
plate is at once in readiness for exposure. 

Sull other makers of instruments will be found described in 
the booklet just issued by the company. 


For Developing Roller Flims the “Volvo” apparatus 
of Geo. Houghton & Son, 88 and 8g High Holborn, comes at 
an opportune moment, for many hesitate to adopt the con- 
venience of daylight cartridges from fear of the trouble 
involved in the development and after-treatment cf the film. 
This little apparatus removes the difficulty. The figure 
explains itself, but we may say that the form of the des oloping 
trough is such that very little solution is required, and that 
the clips attaching the film to the wheel are movable, so that 
any length, however short, can be secured. The introduction 
of such a simple and practical device will give fresh impetus 
to roller-film work ; for the development, fixing, washing and 
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drying of the film is not only done with the greatest comfort 
in manipulation, but all stains on the fingers are avoided. 
The “ Volvo" is sold at two prices, 14/6 and 16/6. At the 
former it can be supplied 2]. з}, or 4 inches in breadth; at 
the latter, 5 inches. Six or less exposures are accommodated, 


and the apparatus is sent out with stand and two special 
dishes. 


Beck-Steinheil Lenses. — R. & J. Beck are now 
making іп England the anastigmats of Steinheil & Son. 
Each lens consists of two combinations, which are corrected 
for chromatic, spherical, and astigmatic aberration. Тһе com- 
binations are symmetrical, are so close together that there is 
little loss of light by reflection, and greater equality of illumina- 
поп. The figure will give an idea of the flatness of field. 
The curve is calculated from measurements taken at full 
aperture (F. 6'8); and in order to show the results more clearly, 
the diagram is magnified іп the vertical direction. The 
horizontal. dotted. lines thus represent a distance of опе 
millimetre (a. of an inch), in the curvature of the field, 
whence it will be seen that over an angle of about 64° a 
remarkably flat field is produced at the aperture of F. 6:8. At 
F. 4sthe angle subtended by the flat field is 84'.. For purposes 
such as copying, process work, etc., this flat field is, of course, 
an immense advantage. The lenses are made in eleven sizes, 
from 34 inches to 244 inches focal length. The specification 
of No. 4 will give an idea of their capacity. Diameter, j-inch. 
Focal length, 55 inches. Plate covered at F. 673, 6x 4 inches ; 
at F. 20,74 * 5; at F. 40,84 x 64. Price £6. Each lens thus acts 
as three. In the above instance, as a lens of moderate angle 
опа 5л 4 ог half plate; of wide angle, on whole plate ; and 
(the frcnt or back combination being used) as a single lens of 
108 inches working at F. 12/6. 

A telephoto attachment can be supplied to these lens. 
Price, for the No. 4 lens specified above, £4. We may also 
mention that the prices of Messrs. Beck's “ Autograph " lenses 
have been much reduced. 


Feet for Backgrounds which are mounted on 
stretchers аге sold by Wilhelm Sommerkamp, Gütersloh, 
Westphalia, at from з marks per pair (10 pairs at a time) to 
2m. SPY if go pairs are taken. While, in this country, 
mounted backgrounds are rare, а pair of these feet will he 
found a very useful addition to the equipment of a studio as 
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serving to aig <hr табора and thus dispensing in many 
inds. 


instances with 


The “Nydia ” Camera. ln the race for the ideal 
hand camera which will not make itself felt in the pocket, 


Newman & Guardia are among the first with their ** Nydia ' 
camera. Jts extreme portability is secured by a novel move- 
ment whereby the bellows is detached, 
and the front folds over the back as 
shown in fig. 2. The plates are held 
in the well-known *'* N. & G.” changer, 
with an addition whereby the transfer 
of the plate from front to back can be 
done with the greatest speed and cer- 
tainty. The focussing lever and scale 
are admirably arranged, and through- 
out, the workmanship is of the highest 
class. Size, when bided, "Ex A 14 
inches. Weight, 13 lbs. Capacity, 
twelve }-plates. Price, £7 10s. 


Cyko Cameras.— The changing 
device fitted to all these cameras is 
one which we have found to be cer- 
tain in action and the acme of sim- 
plicity in use. The other features in 
the cameras make them exceedingly 
good value for the money. Fa 
instance, the No. 4 Cyko, which costs 
бл 15s. and takes half }-plates, has an 
R.R. lens, time and instantaneous 
shutter released by pneumatic bulb or by the finger, two finders, 
three diaphragms, and an automatic register of the number of 
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plates exposed. The camera weighs (without plates) only 
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2] lbs. We can recommend it as a really practical instru- 
ment, neat in appearance, and most convenient in use. The 
5X4 size costs £2 5s. The other Cykos, which sell at 16/, 
26/, and 35/, and take plates 24 x 23, 34 x 44, and 5 х4 respec- 
tively. hese are fitted with ‘view " in place of К.К. 
lenses, but the changing system is the same, and for use in 
bright summer weather the smaller aperture of the lens will 
not be any disadvantage. 


Lizar’s Cameras are this season being introduced of new 
patterns whilst improvements have been made in existing 
types. The ‘‘ New Challenge " half plate set (70/) possesses 
every feature which the beginner and many advanced workers 
can require. It is made of Spanish mahogany; the mov- 
ing parts work on wood (thus withstanding wear), and 
the movements include swing and reversing back, rising 
front, wide-angle adjustment, long extension, and turntable 
head. One dark slide, with triple-jointed shutters and 
automatic stop, R.R. lens, T. & I. shutter, which works 
behind the lens but can be detached for use elsewhere, and a 
three-fold tripod, complete the outfit, which is one thoroughly 
adapted for good work. The ‘Challenge " combination stand 
camera set costs £5 тоз. (half plate size), and possesses cer- 
tain additional movements. It hes a swing front, rack and 
pinion focussing for both front and back of camera, an ex- 
tension of 18 inches. A waterproof canvas case completes the 
set. The “Challenge” interchangeable hand camera has at 
least one feature which will go far to make it popular. It can 
be used for roller films and plates in dark slides as shown in 
the figure. It is made of А оиб (leather covered), carries 
Bausch & Lomb shutter, brilliant finder, and three dark 
slides with pull-out shutters. A focussing hood for use with 
dark slides 1s compactly fitted in the back, which, by the way, 
closes over the slide when the shutter has been withdrawn, so 
that all risk of fogging in the most brilliant light is absolutely 
removed. A focussing scale, rising and cross front, and swing 
back, fit it equally for hand and stand use. It is a model 
tourist's camera and costs £5 (} size) without slides ; three 
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slides, £1 2s. Another pattern of hand camera (Model F) 
is made by Mr. Lizars to meet the needs of those who demand 
great length of focal extension, It is a triple extension 
instrument with this distinct advantage: that when a 
moderate extension only is required the second base and not 
the third (as usually done) із racked out. This means 
increased rigidity, and the adjustment of pinion to move the 
ѕесопа^юг third base is made іп a moment. It has all the 
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usual filments, and sells at £8 тоз. (64 size) with three 
slides. Descriptive catalogue with full particulars from 20 
High Holborn, London, W. С. 
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Daylight Changing of Plates is attracting atten- 
tion. Last month we described a new method. Now 
Wallis Bros., of Kettering, have another. The plates are 
backed and edged with black paper, and so packed. (without 
wrapping) in a plate box, which is hinged at its middle, so 
that it can be bent back as shown in figure. (Plates will 
shortly be obtainable from Elliott & Co., Barnet, Herts, 
packed thus.) The changer is a modified bag changer which 
15 incorporated with the removable back of the camera. The 
sketch shows the method of changing. The lid of the plate- 
box is removed (a card preventing access of light); it is fitted 
into the back, a spring [сер it in place, and, on pulling back 


the box, the card is pushed forwards, and can be removed to 
the back of the block of plates. The first plate is thus ready 


for exposure. Before removal of the slide from the camera a 
shutter is drawn to exclude daylight. The arrangement 
seems one which will withstand rough usage and cannot 
easily get out of order. 


Pressmen's Cameras.—Since the introduction of their 
telephoto lens, the firm of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. have constantly 
been asked to fit these lenses to portable cameras of the hand 
or stand type. The solidity of construction necessary to 
make g work with these lenses possible led them to 


introduce a new long focus camera of this type, which has 
since proved itself of great service in the hands of war cor- 
respondents, mountaineers, and others. Fig. 1 shows its 
general construction: for use with lenses of ordinary focal 
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length the front portion only is lowered and focussing done 
with a scale or on a ground glass which сап be inspected 
through the base board in the rear. Rising, falling and swing 
front replace a swing back. The dark slide is made V-shape 
at the end and. pushes into the focal plane, the ground glass 
moving back and coming into position again when the slide 
i» withdrawn. Metal doors cover the openings through which 
the slide is inserted and the shutter withdrawn, so that the 
camera сап be safely carried about in the brightest light 
without risk of fog. For telephoto and long focus work, 
the rear base-board is lowered and the long extension shown 
in the fig. obtained. On the other hand, the front is hinged 
so that lenses of the very shortest focal length can be 
without the projecting base-board intercepting the view. The 
price in }-plate size with three double slides, but without lens 
or shutter, is £6 125. ба. 

To meet the needs of those who require an even more 
compact instrument and one to which a roll-holder or 
changing bag can be fixed, this camera has been followed 
by another which has received the name “ The Corre- 
spondent's." [t is of the same substantial construction as its 
predecessor, and, as shown in figs. 2 and 3, folds up exceed- 
ingly compactly. Focussing is done by scale or on the 
screen, for which a very efficient hood is attached, without 


lens or shutter, but with three double backs. Price, £5 55- 
It is а camera which, we think, will meet with a large 
demand from the increasing number of people who travel 
intent on serious photographic work. 


The ‘‘ Adams Reflex '' Camera is the latest achieve- 
ment in hand camera construction of Adams & Co., Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. It is, as its name indicates, a 
camera of the reflector type, in which a full-sized image is seen 
up to the moment of exposure. But it possesses so many 
features which are distinct advances in the adaptation of the 
hand camera for the most difficult kinds of work, that it must 
be admitted that Mr. Adams has beaten even his previous 
records. The front admits of a rise of an inch and a half, 
and works on a rack, so that there is no chance of displace- 
ment once it has been moved. The hood for shielding the 
ground glass (see fig. т) is held rigidly in position, and for 


focussing when the camera is being used on a tri there is 
a ground glass provided (for insertion in the beat plane) 
which stows safely in a pocket attached to the camera back. 
Three dark slides pack into the instrument, two into the 
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pocket shown in fig. 2, and one into the back. They are 
made square, so that they go either way into the back, an 
arrangement which fulfils all the functions of the reversing 
back with gain in simplicity of construction. Focussing is 
by the screw on the right in figure 2; the lever on the left 


sets the mirror, and the screw near it sets the shutter and 
adjusts its speed, which brings us to the most notable part 
of the apparatus. The shutter is the Adams focal plane, 
and its different speeds—which are obtained by altering the 
width of the slit—can be set by the simplest possible move- 


ment outside the camera. This is an advance in the con- 
struction of focal plane shutters which, while it is an immense 
convenience to the practical man, tends towards the perfect 
efficiency of the shutter. 

The price of the camera (5 х 4) is £16 16/ with three slides. 


and without lens. It will take a lens ot any focal length from 
64 to 13 inches, and this in a camera which measures only 
9g x 8} x 6} inches will show that we have here an instrument 
that for portability, simplicity, and adaptability to the most 
varied uses will be hard to beat. 
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TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


Business Changes, Changes of Address, etc.— 
Walter Macfarlane has succeeded to the business of Greenway 
Bros., 339A High Street, Cheltenham. 


H. W. Bennett from Hastings House to Granville House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

Ғ. Houghton from 34 Church Street to 17А South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

Walter D. Welford from Southampton Buildings to 
Warwick Lodge, 166 Romford Road, London, E. 

107 Cannon Street, Е.С., has been opened as а photo 
material store by F. P. Wells. 

The Pharmacy, High Street, Tenby, with stock of photo 
apparatus, etc., and a dark room for amateurs, has been taken 
over by W. Joseph & Co., Ltd. 


Ross, Ltd., have opened a branch at 35 Rue du Temple, 
Paris. 

С. М. Arrowsmith, High Street, Broadstairs, has com- 
menced as photographic dealer. 

Shield, Mill & Jack, chemists, of Arbroath, is newly 
titled as James Jack, F.L.S. 

Emil Busch has opened a branch at 42 Rue du Trevise, 
Paris. 

Kodak, Limited, are opening new premises in Bold Street, 
Li І, within the next few weeks. Other provincial 
Mie are contemplated, also one in Melbourne. 


Berger & Co. have joined the Plate and Paper Manu- 
facturers' Association. 


Marlow Bros., Constitution Hill, are sole agents for 
** Wizard " cameras in Birmingham. 


A new photograpbic journal is the Mittheilungen der 
Actien-Gesellscha/t fur Anilin-Fabrikation, No. 1 of which 
appeared in April. 

Arthur Rayment, late of Perkin, Son & Rayment, has 
taken up the wholesale agency in Great Britain of the goods 
of Steinheil & Son. . 

Dr. Adolf Hesekiel & Co. of Berlin have commenced 


the issue of a monthly leaflet, Photographische Berichte, for 
free distribution. 


The Plate and Papermakers' Association marked the 
close of its third year by a dinner at the Frascati, to which 
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were invited the representatives of the photographic press, 
and a few other guests. Manufacturers, dealers, and visitors 
alike agreed that the result of the efforts of the Association 

d been, on the whole, very good for all parties, and had 
saved the photographic trade from what, a few years ago, 
seemed a very real danger. Happy and humorous speeches 
were made by Frank Bishop (in the chair), George Houghton, 
F. W. Hindley, 'Thomas Bedding, E. J. Wall, John Howson, 
and others, and a very good program of music and 
recitation was provided. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. have moved from 591 
Broadway to 122-124 Fifth Avenue. They have been at the 
old address since 1869, before when they were at 501 Broad- 
way. Those were the days of direct positives on glass—called 
ambrotypes—which were soon superseded by albumen paper. 
Anthony’s made albumen paper, collodion, varnish, albums, 
etc., and had factories at 65 Broadway and New Haven 
Railroad Building. The firm, which was originally Edward 
Anthony, who was afterwards joined by his brother Henry T. 
Anthony, now includes К. A. Anthony, its present director, 
and F. A. Anthony, its secretary and treasurer. 


New Companies.—Quincey Photographic Development 
Co., Ltd., capital £4,000, to take over the business of 
S. Quincey. 

Khoosh, Ltd., capital £5,000, to trade as electrical and 
photographic instrument makers. 


Composite Color Printing Co., capital £2,500, to manu- 
facture (inter аа) photographic mounts. 


ком Pool & $ 0., nee capital £5,000, to carry on business 
as dealers in photographic apparatus, etc., at 292 High 
Holborn, W.C. TOIT to ө 

Living Posters and News Co., capital £1,000, to trade with 
C. A. Drake as kinetographers, photographers, etc. 


Penly & Rolfe, Ltd., capital £2,000, to take over business of 
Penly & Rolfe, photograp ers, etc. 


Photographic Improvement Syndicate, Ltd.,capital £5,000, 
to trade as photographers, opticians, etc. 


Benjamin Robinson & Со., Ltd., capital £10,000, to trade 
as optical instrument makers, etc. 


John Harrop, Ltd., capital £100,000, to take over the 
chemists and photographic businesses of J. Harrop in various 
towns. 


A Color Photography Company, capital £50,000, has been 


formed in Paris to work a method invented by Dr. Antoine 
Cros and M. M. Boyet and Quinet. 
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its collection and its funds, it will, doubtless, set a continually 
higher standard. But we trust that it will not cease collectine 
* records ” because those which are offered may not 


The National Photographic Record Association. 
To the Editor of The PAotogram. 


Dear Sir and Madam,--All photographers must have 
been pleased to read the article on рр. 131-132 of the May 
Photogram оп “Тһе National Photographic Record Associa- 


tion.” The fact that the British Museum now admits photo- 
graphic prints within its sacred walls is a Prof that 
photography is no longer considered ‘‘ beneath contempt," as 
It Was a year or two ago. 

The readers of your article are led to assume that the 
illustrations you give on page 133 have already been added to 
the collection in the British. Museum. You say that photo- 
grams of objects “‘ likely to be interesting in the future "аге 
what the Association are gathering. So far, so good ; but, 
taking the two illustrations as examples, one feels compelled 
to inquire—are the бег? examples which сап be found Ee ach 
subject added to the collection, or only those which chance 
throws in the way of the Association? The examples printed 
say plainly that the choice of specimens is left to chance. 
Now, Sir and Madam, this seems to me to be a very immoral 
way of going to work. If the Association really cares for the 
“future,” and is making this collection for the benefit of our 
great-grandchildren and their great-grandchildren, it is our 
duty to think for a moment and try to imagine what manner 
of men and women the English people of 2000 and 2100 A.D. 
will be, and what they will inb of the prints collected. for 
their benefit. It may be taken for granted that they will be 
intellectually and artistically, if І may use such a word, v 
far in advance of the people living now. The sight of an г. 
composed picture will give them just the same shock as we 
feel now when a musician plays a wrong note, and they will 
no doubt fill their gaols with offenders against the finer, and 
not the coarser, feelings, as we do. If the illustrations you 

ive have the effect of making people living now shudder and 
eel inclined to use naughty words, such as '' photogram "—at 
least it rhymes with photogram "—what will be the effect 
on the ultra-sensitive bene of 2100 АЛ»? Et will most likely 
kill bim, and if he lives to recover from the shock, he will be 
but a wreck. 

It is with an effort that iny pen is controlled into asking 
you, my dear Sir and Madam, in temperate language, why 
these two prints of Sir Benjamin Stone’s were admitted to the 
collection? Why did he leave out the base of the near column 
on the left? and why did he not show some support for the 
arch which rests upon nothing on the right? Why, again, did 
he cut Mr. Balfour's left foot off * Т need not explain to you 
or to your readers the effect of this. Mr. Balfour appears to he 
rising up out of the ground like a stage ghost. The eye 
instinctively looks over Mr. Balfour's head for the wire or 
elastic. Not finding this, we conclude that Mr. Balfour is 
not rising from the ground but descending into it, and will in 
a moment disappear altogether. Hosts of other questions 
crowd i inupon из. Willour great-great-grandchild, seeing this 
picture, understand the clothing? Will it understand the 
white pocket handkerchief? for when people have the courage 
to follow Mr. Balfour's example and go out in all weathers 
without any head-covering, colds in the head and sweat on 
the brow will be unknown. Will this child of the future know 
what the door scraperis? Will it wonder if we wore pockets 
in the batks of our jackets as ladies do in their dresses ? 

Do you see what I am driving at ? If so, if you have any 
influence with Sir Benjamin Stone, would it not be as well to 
suggest to him that the feelings, the artistic feelings, of our 
descendants should be considered with the utmost care, and 
only the very best of each subject preserved for their use? If 
this is not done, the Association will do more harm than good. 
If only for ‘опг credit's sake " the selection should be very 
rigorous. If we wished to hand down a collection of, say, the 
dresses of our day, we should not go to an auction ale and 
select those which chance put under the hammer. We 
should rather go to Worth or Liberty or to some dressmaker 
of repute and i t him make a selection, Photograms are very 
plentiful now, and there is no reason why the crowded rooms of 
the British Museum should admit anything but the very best 
of this abundance.— Your obedient servant, 

Frank M. SUTCLIFFE. 


(Mr. Sutcliffe's criticism is like that of many other people 
who do not contribute to or support the National Photo- 
graphic Record Association.. The Association preserves the 
best it can obtain, and as enthusiasts like Mr. Sutcliffe swell 
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simply 
meet the taste B any given critic. The diary of Pepys and 
the rudest illuminations of old missals are valuable to-day, not 
because they were the finest literary or artistic productions 
possible in their time, but because of the historical facts they 
preserve for us. —Eps.] 


---%- 


А Personal Opinion of “ Photograms 
of the Year,” 1899. 


“ Photograms of the Year”? is always one of my 
annual photographic pleasures, and every now and then I 
take them from ту library and compare notes. They are 
invaluable to the student um pictorial photography.—ALrxkkEp 
STEIGLITZ. 


To Contributors.-—The Editors of The Photograme and 
The Process Photogram are open to consider original articles : 
preferably such describing the original work of the writer. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 
prompt return in case the contribution cannot be used. 
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Blue Printers will find ''Ferric and Heliographic 
Processes" an indispensable handbook. The Engineers 


Gazette says :— 


* This is a very useful and compact work." 


An old man who was dying, told his sons that a treasure 
lay hid in his fields. The sons dug for a year, and found the 
treasure in the increased fertility of the soil. Many a treasure 
lies hid amongst our miscellaneous advertisements. 
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A PROFILE STUDY. 
By Eva L. WATSON. 


PHOTOGRAMERRIMENT. 
By Warp Muir. 


No. 1. THE CONVENTION. 


HERE'S a very great Occurrence, and it happens once a 
year— 

It’s a thing you may have read of in the papers— 
An occasion upon which quite the staidest folk, I hear, 
(E’en photographers!) insist on cutting capers: 

And it’s called the Convention: 

The Annual Convention: 

What a sight for gods and men, 

It defies the boldest pen 
Р To write the whole of what deserves a mention 
Lt.-Gen. Beppinc-Powktt. In the quite seraphic, on-the-Maffick, laugh-and- 
(Mafe) King of the Convention. chaff-ic, stop the traffic, Pho-to-graphic Annual 
Convention! 


People come from every country, between China and the States, 
And reporters always say in every journal 
That the odd fact isn’t that they all are armed with films or plates 
But that they’re all so boundlessly fraternal, 
At the wonderful Convention, 
The Annual Convention, etc. 


And as everyone’s invited, and all kinds of folk attend, 
There are amateurs, professionals, and dealers, 
And even a few editors who cease their foes to rend 
(For Convention trips are wonderful wound-healers) ; 
They’re friends at the Convention, 
The Annual Convention, etc. 


The glossy P.O.P.-ite and the gum-bichromate man 
Lie down together like the lamb and Поп, 
For the smoke-room of “ head-quarters" and a drop of whisky can 
Give some foretaste of the lasting peace of Zion 
When you're at the Convention, 
The Annual Convention, etc. 


The days are spent in rambles—quite idyllic, so I'm told— 
And feasting after that, and making merry ; 
And sometimes there are lectures; but the speakers must be bold, 
For a lecture after dinner seems—well, very 
Like a mere Convention, 
An Annual Convention, etc. 


WILLIAM HENRY FOX TALBOT, 


BornjFeb. 11th, 1800 
Enlarged from a portrait by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 


died Sept. 17th, 1877. 
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UNCORRECTED LENSES 
AND THEIR USE. 


By W. Tuomas, F.R.P.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 


o become the possessor of a complete 
battery of lenses (a most desirable 
acquisition of things for the would- 
be pictorial photographer) means 

the outlay of many pounds sterling, and 
doubtless the average worker 15 not»at first 
inclined to expend more than absolutely 
needful on such implements as will enable 
his hobby to be practised. Many of our 
opticians have of recént years placed within 
the reach of photographers convertible sets 
of lenses, some costing but a few pounds 
and others running into quite a large sum. 
Each answer the purpose for which they are 
intended in an exceedingly effective manner. 

For some years back, spectacle lenses 
have been used by several of our more 
pictorial workers, and their exhibited pic- 
tures have shown what can be done with 
this most simple and inexpensive form of 
lens; that when critical definition is re- 
quffed, it may be obtained with a lens cost- 
ing but a few coppers, as with one costing many pounds, but that when 
‘softness is desired, these cheap lenses seem to give it with a quality 
peculiarly their own, somewhat difficult to describe in words, but very 
pleasing when seen. One of their most useful features is their lowness 
in price; a complete battery may be obtained without causing serious 
regrets if they should be discarded afterwards in favor of more expensive 
and elaborate combinations. 

Of the few troubles in experimental work with uncorrected lenses, one 
arises from having to allow for the difference between the visual and chemical 
foci, which is done, as is well known, by first focussing the scene in the 
ordinary way, upon the ground glass, and, when this has been satisfactorily 
arranged and the image appears as sharp as desirable, racking in the lens to 
a lesser or greater extent, according to its focal length, to a point which 
-coincides with the chemical focus. 

Up to within recently, properly fitted sets of these lenses have been arranged 
in this way, and the corrections, Just referred to, shown by a scale marked 


By Fred. Spalding. (See “ Current.) 
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on the lens tube—-giving the different points to which the racking in is to be 
done, with lenses of different focal length—but even this simple operation has 
been obviated in one set of uncorrected lenses. Those manufactured by 
Emil Busch are made up in two different sets. As I have used them now for 
some little time and have thoroughly tested their efficiency upon a variety of 
subjects, І can but marvel at the ingenuity exhibited and the completeness 
with which each useful item has been worked out, in order to place them in 
the hands of photographers in a condition which shall practically cover every 
requirement likely to arise. 

There are, as has been mentioned, two sets, one consisting of four lenses, 
which allow of fourteen different combinations being made. The second 
set consists of seven lenses, the 
foci of which vary from 4 to 30 
inches, and allows of plates 
being used, ranging from 1 
plate quite up to24 x 20. One 
of the features of this set is 
the number of combinations 
it is possible to make out of 
the seven single lenses— no 
less indeed than twenty-nine. 

The way also in which the 
difference between visual and 
chemical foci is adjusted is 
ingenious. Мо calculations 
whatever have to be made. 

The remedy is supplied by 
means of а supplementary 
lens, which is fitted into a 
stop in the old Waterhouse 
fashion : when commencing to 
photograph any object, this 
mounted correcting lens is in- 
serted, just as if it were an 
ordinary stop; focussing is then 
done in the usual manner, and 
when everything is satisfactory 
and the exposure is to be FIG. т. ' Leafless Trees." 
made, the corrective lens is 
withdrawn and the plate exposed in the ordinary way. The definition 
in the negative when developed will be found as sharp (or blurred) as had 
been previously arranged and determined upon, the small lens having done 
all the correcting necessary. 

Another feature about this set is the three stops, same size and shape as. 
those containing the correcting lens, which carry yellow screens for correct 
color rendering. Each of the three is of different color density, the palest 
necessitating an increase of exposure about three times; the next darker six 
times; and the deepest tinted requiring about nine times more exposure than 
would be given without a screen. 

The lens tube, fitted with iris diaphragm, is marked outside with the scale 
of stops arranged by the Royal Photographic Society. 

No one appreciates more highly the marvellous perfection modern 
lenses have been brought to than myself, and among some of my most prized 
possessions are lenses bearing names of world-wide reputation. But the 
collection has taken several years to gather, mainly because of its cost, and 
hence to others who may desire to do good photography, and to be free from 
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fettering influences such as are felt when one is restricted to one lens 
for all classes of work, I have ventured to express, as the result of some 
years’ repeated use of simple spectacle lenses, the high opinion which I have 
formed of them. 

The accompanying illustrations are all from what may be called spectacle 
lens negatives, and fairly exhibit what they are capable of, in landscape 
photography, when intelligently used. 

The first—a number of leafless trees—shows to what extent sharp 
definition is obtainable with these lenses. To entirely remove spherical 
aberration, a small stop (F. 40) was used, and the result, as may even be 
gathered from the illustration, was a whole plate negative (fig. 1) crammed 
from corner to corner 
with sharply defined 
detail. Placing this 
negative alongside 
others done with recti- 
linear lenses, no ap- 
preciable difference is 
noticeable.. 

The second illus- 
tration is a subject 
taken in September in 
early morning, before 
the mist had entirely 
cleared. Here there 
was foreground of 
weed and flowers, so 
that the distance was 
allowed to soften away 
gradually, in order not 
to destroy what little 
haze there was, but 
rather to accentuate 
it. An ordinary plate 
was therefore em- 
ployed, and, of course, 
no yellow screen; the 
negative on develop- 
ment was kept very 
thin, and gives a print 
in platinum, which 
fairly suggests a Sep- 
tember morning. FIG. 2. ‘‘ September.” 

The third illustra- 
tion, that of clouds, was taken with a 17-inch spectacle lens, at open 
aperture, and No. 2 yellow screen (i.e., of medium depth). An exposure 
of three seconds was given. The result is a reasonably correct rendering 
of clouds backed by a graduated blue grey sky. In the original negative 
and print, transparency in the cloud shadows is very beautifully rendered. 

The developer used for all these plates was dilute rodinal: they are 
therefore soft, clear, and without undue density in the high-lights. 

It certainly ought to be mentioned that these spectacle lenses of Emil 
Busch’s are conveniently arranged to work either as single lenses or in 
rectilinear form, and in the latter, either as narrow angle or as wide angles, 
one or two simple movements altering them from one to the other character, 
as required. After some considerable use, one cannot speak too highly of 
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them for practical field work, and 
as they are obtainable at so very 
moderate cost, they come within 
the reach of every photographer's 
pocket. 

[The device referred to in the 
above article, for readily obtaining 
the chemical focus of an unachro- 
matic lens, is that of Robert H. 
Bow. It can be applied to any 
"spectacle" lens as follows:—A 
weak and thin convex lens is 
selected of such strength that 
when used with the principal lens FIG. 3. Clouds. 
it will give a focal length the 
necessary two per cent. less than that of the latter. The focal length of 
this supplementary lens is some forty-five to fifty times that of the lens to 
be corrected, so that it may be placed in the stop instead of in contact with 
the lens without error. — Ер. ; 
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REFLECTED SKIES 
IN LANDSCAPES. 
Ву F. GiBBoNs. 


ODERN photographic artists have given great attention to skies, and 
often with very considerable success, some pictures even depending 
almost exclusively on their sky effects for their merit. But one 
sometimes sees a picture with good clouds and a good representation 

of an expanse of sky, which is all that can be desired, except that the sky is 

reflected in water and the reflection is all wrong, because the photographer 
has printed in the sky from his cloud negative, and the latter does not 
include the necessary reflection for the water which the picture contains. 

Perhaps he has reversed his cloud negative and printed it upside down, to 

obtain the reflection, thus giving wrong perspective and spoiling the effect of 

his otherwise successful picture. 

I give here a method of obtaining a negative from a cloud photogram, 
which combines both the sky and its reflection on one plate, in true perspective 
as far as the photographer’s requirements go. But it must be borne in mind 
that the water is to be considered as still,—ruffled water giving quite different 
reflections and distorting the perspective just in proportion to the amount of 
the ruffling. Of course, if there is only a little disturbance of surface, this 
would make no perceptible difference. It is also necessary to explain that 
the clouds and sky are to be considered as being in one vertical plane from 
the horizon upwards. This, however, presents no obstacle, as the camera 
ordinarily takes in but a small angle, and the sky is immensely distant com- 
pared with other objects. 

We will suppose the photographer to have a suitable cloud negative which 
he desires to put into a picture in which there is water that reflects the sky. 
His first aim is to get a good print from it (see fig. 1, which is from a negative 
kindly lent to me by Hugh Price, of Stourbridge). He will next require a mirror 
which has but one reflecting surface. An ordinary mirror will not do, because 
it has the reflecting surface of the front face of the glass as well as the mercury- 
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coated back, and this would cause double reflection, which would entirely spoil 
the effect. The ideal mirror is, no doubt, a piece of plate-glass silvered on the 
face, but this is quite out of the reach of the average amateur photographer. 
I have used a piece of ordinary sheet tin, such as is sold by tinsmiths and used 
for making tea-kettles, etc. It gives a certain amount of distortion, owing to 
the surface not being 
flat, but this is no 
serious drawback with 
cloud reflections. The 
price should not be 
more than 5d. for a 
large sheet, and care 
should be taken that 
it is quite new and 
free from scratches: 
even rubbing it with a 
duster will take away 
some of its brilliancy 
of surface. The mirror, 
A, is placed on a table 
or other object, B (see 
fig. 2. On this, the 
photographer should 
FIG. 1. place a cardboard box 
or other object, C, and 
pin or fasten to it with stamp paper his print, D. Next he should move his 
table till he gets it into a position where there is no reflection on his print, and 
place his camera, E, directly in front, taking care that the lens occupies a 
suitable position above the mirror, just in proportion to the height at which 
the original view was taken above the water. If the photographer has a lens 
of much shorter focal length than his usual one—say “а quarter-plate”’ instead 
of a “whole-plate” lens—so much the better, for he will then be able to make 
his exposure much closer to the 
object, the best position being that 
in which the lens, F, is the same 
distance from the print, D, as the 
lens was from the focussing screen 
in taking the original picture. If 
the reflections are wanted sharp, a 
small stop will be necessary in mak- 
ing the exposure; but, generally 
speaking, this is not desirable. 

On developing, a negative is ob- idu 
tained containing the sky and its 
reflection in true perspective, which can be printed into a picture by “ masking 
out" all other parts except the sky and water in the usual manner. But 
care must be taken that the line of intersection between the sky and its 
reflection coincides with the horizontal line of the picture. (Fig. 3 showsa 
print from this negative.) 

It is quite possible that better results might ensue, if a developing dish 
were covered over (bottom and sides) with black cloth soaked in water, and 
the dish filled up with that liquid. The use of this instead of the mirror for 
the reflections would probably approach the tone of nature more closely than 
does the mirror; for the latter allows very little light to be lost, whereas water 
absorbs a large amount, and consequently the reflections are not so brilliant. 
This, however, is a method I have not yet tried. 
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Should it be necessary for the water to be lower in tone than the sky, I 
recommend that a polished Japan black surface be substituted for the mirror. 
This will give the effect of a dirty pool or other 1 impure water. 

Apropos of skies, the ques- 


tion may be asked whether P TUERI X 
y M "ES г Seu 
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photographic artists have not 25. 4 z 
given too much attention to oM 
clouds, to the exclusion of the 
less striking, but often more 
beautiful sky effects, which the 
artist of the brush so frequently 
produces? The clear summer 
sky with its lovely gradation, 
from deep ultramarine at the 
zenith, to a faint, warm grey 
at the horizon, is perhaps better 
obtained by the photographer, 
from a piece of white card bent 
to an irregular curve (so that 
the lower part catches more 
light than the upper) than from 
nature, because of the non- 
actinic colours sometimes pres- 
ent in the sky. Frequently in 
the evening, if there is much 
mist when the sun is low, the 
part near the sun will be of 
a pale tint of greenish lemon 
yellow, darkening off in all direc- 
tions into some shade of purplish iE 

grey. This effect, it seems to 

me, could be better obtained by judiciously shading a piece of white 
card, and from this obtaining a negative, than by risking an exposure 
оп a sunset sky. Much also сап be done in this direction by “ sunning 
down" the print, if the light part is judiciously shaded by fixing a piece of 
cut-out cardboard some distance (sometimes a foot or more) in front. 

A very good rule to observe in connection with the printing of clouds, is 
that their darkest parts should not be deeper than the darkest part of the 
extreme distance. If this rule be adhered to, there is not much fear that 
the sky will be out of tone when compared with the rest of the landscape. 


$ $ $ 


** Photograms of 1900 '* is now іп vigorous preparation, and every picture-maker by 
photography i is asked to submit to our editors his ‘‘ pictures of the year." Generally speaking, 
last year's lines will be followed, and the principal critiques will be in the same hands. 


In the Birmingham Magazine of Arts and Industries (No. 4, vol. 2), photography 
looms large. ‘‘ Birmingham's First Photographer” and “А Superb Photographic Record " are 
the titles of two of the articles of photographic interest. On other subjects there is much 
interesting matter excellently illustrated. 

The Philadelphia Salon will be held from October 21st to November 18th. Pictures 
for exhibition should reach the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Broad Street Above Arch, 
Philadelphia, on or before October Ist. Carriage must be prepaid. The jury of selection is 
composed of Alfred Steiglitz, Mrs. Gertrude Küsebier, Clarence Н. White, Frank Eugene, and 
Miss Eva L. Watson. 
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APPLIED A 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Тһе craze” for photography, as an end in itself, must пес ату die, but photography as a means to ап епі — 
whether that end be pure picture-making, scientific research, journalism, or any of the daily increasing applications 
of the craft—must progress until it attains proportions of which we now hardly dare to dream." 


The Photogram, December, 1895. 


No. 20.— To Guide-Book Illustration. 
Ву J. А. Кеш. 


ITH the increase in touring and holiday-making within the past few 
years, the guide-book has assumed an importance in current litera- 
ture which it did not previously possess, and the popular guide- 
book is nothing if not illustrated. Publishers of repute are now 

devoting themselves to this kind of work, and are thereby opening up a new 

channel for the disposal of prints by professional as well as by amateur 
photographers. The question may be even asked, Why do not some of our 
pictorial photographers assist in enhancing the value of guide-books gener- 
ally? Everybody does not visit the photographic exhibitions. Why should 
all the pictorial effort of photographers be employed merely to win medals 
and give pleasure to a few, comparatively speaking? It is true that 
everyone does not appreciate the efforts of some of the leading pictorial 
photographers, and even ridicule their work; but it will at least be granted, 
that many of the men who have stood the brunt of criticism from admirers 
of *the usual thing" have taught us to appreciate artistic feeling and to 
admire the beauties of a cloud photographically rendered. Many pictorial 
photograms are not, of course, intended to be topographical. At the same 

time, it has been conclusively shown, notably by Frederick H. Evans, that a 

topographical photogram can be “a thing of beauty." The question might 

be reiterated: Could not some of the pictorial photographers find an 
outlet for their energies, by allowing their work to be published in guide- 
books ? 

Turning now to the quarters in which photograms for guide-book 
illustration are to be * placed," Ward, Lock & Co., Darlington & Co., 
Iliffe & Co., and others, as well as the various railway companies, have given 
considerable attention to the subject. The firms referred to spare no pains 
to make the modern guide-book a thing of interest and usefulness. The 
artist and the photographer have materially assisted, many of the popular 
guide-books being copiously illustrated, generally with photographic reproduc- 
tions. I might refer to three publications of this character, each very different, 
but all very useful and attractively illustrated by means of reproductions 
from photographs. An examination of them will show photographers the 
kind of view generally favored by the guide-book publisher. 

A pretty booklet is that issued by Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., for the 
Midland Railway Company, describing the beauties of the Isle of Man and 
the English lake district. This little book is daintily got up and charmingly 
illustrated by numerous reproductions of photograms of beauty spots set in 
tastefully decorative fashion. 

Of a different character is “ Scenery іп North-Eastern England," issued 
for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Here twenty-eight pages of photo- 
graphic illustrations are given for a penny. Art paper is employed, and the 
several photograms on each page are artistically reproduced in a mosaic in 
two colors, the whole being designed and printed by M‘Corquodale & Co. 
Another useful and copiously illustrated guide is issued by the Midland Rail- 
way Co. for a penny. Most of the railway companies induce people to use 
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their lines in a similar manner. The London and Brighton and S. C. Rail- 
way have recently commenced to issue an instructive quarterly. 

One of the most attractive guide-books issued is Salmon's “ Pictorial 
Guide to Sevenoaks and neighbourhood." Тһе publisher has been fortunate 
in being able to command the services of C. Essenghigh Corke; and the 
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ғыс Goote Teor? 


Photographic Illustration from the “ Pictorial Guide to Sevenoaks.” Reproduced by permission 
of the publisher, J. Salmon. . 


photograms are consequently of high technical merit. Very probably, how- 
ever, some of the critics would apply the term “of a guide-book character " 
to some of them, for blank skies are apparent. The photographic reproduc- 


tions are very numerous, and as a good quality paper is employed, justice 
is done to them. 
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Darlington & Co.’s hand-books, carefully prepared and amply illustrated, 
are deservedly popular. This firm has made а specialty of this class of 
publication. In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the demand for 
photograms of pleasure resorts and beautiful scenery is likely to grow, as 
facilities for travel become even greater than they are now. 


ж ты ж 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 
No. 18.—Prints by J. Pullan and Walter Scutt. 


We are often asked to criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who aspire to become pictorial 
hotegraphers. We are анау prepared to give such a criticism by one of the members of our staff, оп the 
following conditions :—(r) Only one or two prints must be sent. (2) They must be mounted. (3) Each must 
have a piece of tissue paper or tracing paper gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to cover the 
front of the print. (4) We reserve the right to cut or Camage the print in any way that seems necessary. (5) 
The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside (for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned 
to sender by simply re-folding the paper. (6) The sender is requested to state whether we may reproduce 
criticism and picture, with or without the artists name, if we consider them of general interest. (7) Address to 
Constructive Criticism, 
со THE Рнотоскам, Lro., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 


HADES OF EVENING,” by Walter 
Scutt. А very picturesque 
photogram taken in a Devon- 
shire meadow. Ido not agree 

with its producer іп thinking that 

another quarter of an inch trimmed 
off the right would improve the com- 
position by decentralising the light in 
the water. What it would thus gain 
would not be worth what it would lose. 

The most likely want is seen in the 

foreground, where the forms are almost 

as much lost in misty gloom as the 
middle ground and distant hills are. 

But this is the only fault I can suggest, 

and I hesitate before deciding whether 

it really is a fault or not; one must be 
critical, I suppose, although I am more 
inclined to admire. A quarter of an 

inch cut from the bottom would, І 

think, improve the effect, because the 

line of the distance divides the picture 
into two practically equal parts rather 
conspicuously. This is always a fault. 

“THE Lone Last GLIMMER OF 

DEPARTING Day,” by J. Pullan, isa very “SHavES OF Eveninc.” By Walter Scutt. 

interesting and good photogram: a flat 

stretch of country with a river running through it under the low gleam of 

a sunset sky; a very simply but effectively treated subject. The expression 

of flatness, however, with which so much.of the sentiment and pictorial value 

should and could be associated, is greatly injured by the height of the horizon 
line. Another defect is the spotty, uninteresting near foreground with its 

monotonous patches of short stiff rushes contrasted dark against light. A 

clip or two of the scissors would have brought down the horizon line and 
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removed the dark staring strongly distinguished patches which at once 
catch the eye and retain it instead of conveying it or confining it to the 
varied and interesting mid and extreme distance and the picturesque “ long 
last glimmer.” I have shown where the cut should be made, and I believe 
the photographer will 
at once perceive the im- 
provement thus easily 
and completely gained. 

Another advantage 
thus readily, quickly, 
and easily secured will 
be found in its giving 
brightness to the gleam 
of sunset light in both 
sky and river. This 
gleam is the Hamlet 
of the play, to which 
the foreground rushes 
should of course be 
subordinate. 

The treatment of 
the subject would be 
further improved by 
more attention to the 
tone values; a subject 
too much overlooked by photographers, and about which our late friend 
(every photographer's friend) Gleeson White wrote very well in the January 
(1897) Photogram. While the heavy shadow masses of the foreground and 
middle distance cannot be very much lightened without throwing the 
distance and the sky out of tone, they decidedly need lightening some- 
what. This is especially the case with the black stretch of shore on 
the left of the picture, for in nature, with the sky-illumination, and the 
distance-illumination that are here represented, such a dead blackness is 
impossible. Even the blackest thunder-cloud, and the gloomiest landscape 
shadow, has gradation, and reflects a certain amount of light, as will be easily 
seen if a black balloon passes in, front of a thunder-cloud or a tarred 
barrel stands in the shadow. These delicate shadow-gradations are almost 
invariably ignored in **eventide" photography, and the consequent falsity 
of tone-rendering jars upon any one with artistic training. As a result 
of this and other oversights, many artists condemn photography for its 
inability to record, when the blame properly lies with the photographer's 
inability to see, from want of training. 


"THE LONG LAST GLIMMER OF DEPARTING DAY.” By J. Pullan. 


Life іп a Landscape.—In view of the difficulties of obtaining and posing figures in land- 
scapes, a suggestion of G. С. Mitchell, in Zhe North-Western Amateur, may help some. It is 
to use the horse and cart, and, to avoid the trouble of the horse moving, to arrange the cart with 
its back to the camera. The suggestion of life is still given. 


The Exterior Diaphragm.—In Camera Obscura, No. 7, page 503, Chapman Jones 
writes in advocacy of a diaphragm in front of those wide-angle lenses which illuminate the sides 
of the interior of the camera, and so, by reflection, the plate. "This exterior diaphragm should 
be proportioned to the shape of the plate. The writer considers it a most necessary addition to 
every camera, and says :—'* What is wanted is a second front to the camera to project an inch 
or two in front of ihe lens, with an opening of the same proportions as the plate, adjustable 
towards and from the camera, and also up and down to allow for the rising front. It should be 
connected to, or connectable with, the camera front, the space between being covered with a very 
light bellows, or a simple flexible material to exclude light." 
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HALATION. 


By Hanorp Ноі.сковт, M.A., F.C.S. 
(Concluded from page 187.) 


IRST, we may make the sensitive film as opaque as possible, so that 
there shall be little or no light transmitted. This is done by the 
addition of iodides to the emulsion, or by increasing the thickness of 
the film, or by superimposing several layers of film, as in the 

* Sandell" plates. Or we may dye the film with picric acid or other 
substances, or we may have an opaque substratum as in Oakley’s anti- 
halation plates, which is cleared away during development or fixing. 

As a second principle we may abolish the glass plate entirely and use a 
paper negative, stripping or otherwise, or we may reduce the halation hy 
using thin celluloid as a support, which very much limits the spreading of the 
halation. 

As a third principle we can reduce the excessive contrast of light and 
shade falling upon the film, by covering up the high lights for a portion of the 
time of exposure. In taking difficult interiors when a window cannot be 
managed in any other way, a cloth is hung outside the building over the 
window for part of the exposure. There is also another way of effecting the 
same end by means of a skeleton screen fixed a short distance in front of the 
lens, by means of which pieces of opaque paper cut to proper shape and size 
cover up the high lights for part of the time. (See The Photogram, April 
1897, p. 119.) 

A fourth principle consists in taking advantage of the fact that the image 
is mainly on the front of the sensitive film, while the halation is on the back 
surface. If development can be confined to the upper layers of the film the 
halation will remain undeveloped. This is done by a preliminary soaking of 
the film in plain water to saturate the gelatine and delay the entrance of the 
developer; then a strong developer is applied to the surface for the minimum 
of time. If necessary the developer should be poured away and a physical 
developer substituted. Painting the high lights with bromide during develop- . 
ment also assists materially. 

The fifth principle consists practically in temporarily abolishing the back 
surface of the glass plate so that no actinic reflection can take place 
therefrom. This is done by covering the back of the glass with a medium 
in optical contact, which has the same refractive index as the glass, and which 
is capable of absorbing all actinic light which reaches it. 

This backing of the glass plate is the most generally useful principle, and 
is carried out in many ways. 

The ideal backing should answer to the following conditions :— 


. It should be in optical contact. 

. It should have the same refractive index as the glass. 

. It should contain nothing injurious to the sensitive film. 
. It should not chip or scratch easily. 

. It should be easy of application and quick in drying. 

. It should be easy of removal. 


С ль GN — 


The conditions are arranged in the order of their importance. 

The following are some of the more useful varieties of backing, with 
observations on their special characteristics. 

Cornu’s mixture of oil of cloves, turpentine, and lampblack, can be adjusted 
exactly to the refractive index of the glass, and is theoretically perfect, but it 
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does not dry, and therefore is not suitable outside the studio, and is somewhat 
messy in use. 

Collodion mixed with some non-actinic color is good and dries quickly. 
Some people find a difficulty in removing this backing. My method, which has 
worked well enough, is to leave the backing alone until development 15 nearly 
complete, when I remove a portion of the backing with a small palette knife 
sufficient to judge density. After fixing, | remove the whole in the same way, 
which is easily done, as the backing is considerably softened : washing under 
the tap, film upwards, prevents any fragments lodging in the film. 

Other quick-drying compositions are asphalt in chloroform, easily 
removed with benzine and a rag, or shellac varnish and lampblack, removed 
with a solution of sodic carbonate and a sponge. 

Soap dissolved in alcohol with some non-actinic dye dries quickly, and is 
casily removed with water; but probably the refractive index is not quite as 
exact as it should be, and the dye may stain the fingers. A mixture of wax, 
oil, and lampblack applied warm is another variation which is sometimes used. 

The flexible backing pads generally made of gelatine, glycerine, and lamp- 
black, coated upon tough paper or cloth, are often recommended. With these 
the great difficulty is to get them into perfect optical contact; air bubbles are 
easily imprisoned, and as it is impossible to see whether any air bubbles are 
enclosed or not, this method cannot be recommended to serious workers. 

Before we leave the subject of preventing halation, let us notice one or 
two fallacious proposals. The first is, grinding the back surface of the glass 
with emery. Where the halation is caused by reflections from the back 
surface of the glass, it is quite evident that while ground glass modifies the 
distribution of the halation, it does not reduce its amount at all; the incident 
rays are simply scattered irregularly, instead of being reflected regularly. 

The other fallacious proposal is to expose the negative with the glass side 
towards the lens. This procedure actually aggravates the evil, as the reflec- 
tions take place inside the glass just the same, with the important difference 
that in this case the rays which are reflected have not had to pass through 
the sensitive film at all, and not having suffered any absorption, will be much 
stronger than they are when exposing in the usual way. 

A third plan for preventing halation is by exposing two sensitive plates, 
film to film, using the first merely as a screen, and giving a proportionately 
longer exposure so as to obtain the negative on the second plate. This is 
said to reduce halation, but I fail to understand why it should do so, and as 
it is an inconvenient plan for general use, it may be neglected. 

We now come to the question :——How is halation to be cured when it 
already exists in the negative? The usual plan is to rub the face of the 
negative with the aid of alcohol. This is but a poor remedy and quite un- 
scientific, if the halation is of the variety caused by reflection from the back 
of the glass plate. The image is on the front of the film and the halation is 
at the back, and rubbing the front merely reduces the image, and does not 
touch the halation. All that is accomplished by the rubbing is a reduction 
of the total opacity of the spot rubbed at the expense of the quality of the 
image. The proper course is to strip and reverse the film, when the rubbing 
can be done, and will affect the halation only, leaving the image intact. 

The other remedy is to reduce the negative with chromic acid and bromide, 
and then to re-develop the image on the surface, stopping the action before 
the halation on the under side is reached ; a bath of sodium thiosulphate then 
removes the halated part. 

There has been some discussion lately as to whether backing makes a plate 
slower or not. We have also the statement that backing does not make a 
plate slower, but renders it capable of enduring a longer exposure; and 
again, that emulsion coated upon paper is faster than the same emulsion 
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coated upon glass. These statements are based on general experience, but 
it is much to be desired that some one with the requisite time and capacity 
would put the questions to the test by accurate experiments. 

That emulsion on paper should be faster than on glass seems likely in the 
case of thin films, as any light escaping through the film may be reflected 
back, and re-inforce the image without dispersing to cause halation. If so, 
then probably the same emulsion on a polished metallic surface might be 
faster still owing to the reflecting power being greater. 

As to a backed plate being slower than an unbacked one, this does not 
appear to me to be likely. Consider the case of an exposure made upon a 
film of average thickness; after development and before fixing we can see 
that only the high lights appear to penetrate to the glass; the details in the 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—X. 
Prints by Geo. Е. Houghton of Margate, with portrait оу the Photographer. 


shadows where we first look for evidence of sufficiency of exposure are in the 
upper layers of the film, and the light which forms them does not appear to 
penetrate (as far as its actinic power is concerned) through the film at all, 
but is wholly absorbed. If, then, no actinic light gets through the film in the 
details of the shadows, how is it possible for backing to have any effect on the 
length of exposure requisite to produce them ? 

The last, and for general purposes much the best form of backing, is 
caramel, or a mixture of this with other things, usually burnt sienna, and a 
little gum; the solvent being water or methylated spirit and water. 

The principal component, caramel, has nearly the same refractive index as 
glass, and is also strongly absorptive of actinic rays. The gum is used to 
give solidity to the backing. The burnt sienna (the kind which is ground in 
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water) is used to assist in absorbing actinic rays, enabling a thinner film to 
be used. The spirit is used to facilitate drying, and as much can be used 
as will not precipitate the dissolved components. Sometimes a little golden 
syrup is useful to toughen the film when it is inclined to be brittle or dusty, 
but too much will prevent drying. The backing mixture is easily made up 
without any formula, by repeatedly testing it on a strip of plain glass, and 
adding more of such of the components as is seen to be necessary in small 
portions at a time, testing between each addition. 

It is not a long affair to make the mixture, which should coat evenly with 
a brush, which, when dry, will stand rubbing with the finger tip without soiling 
it, and which will withstand a reasonable amount of scratching with the 
finger nail. 

There are other ways of applying the backing, but the brush answers as. 
well as anything. 

As to the drying, if you have not a proper drying cupboard, an old case or 
box, made light-tight with brown paper and glue, will be quite sufficient. 

When about to use it, the box should be placed open before a fire for an 
hour or two to get thoroughly dry and warm. It is then taken into the dark 
room, and as the plates are backed they are placed in the box, leaning against 
the sides all round, wet side outwards. The box drys all sizes of plates. 
within its capacity, and a dark cloth or two over the lid makes all safe. The 
drying will be complete in two or three hours. 

The caramel itself may be made from sugar, or can be bought ready for 
photographic purposes. 

The thickness of the caramel backing requires some attention. For all 
ordinary work a thinnish coating is quite enough, but for difficult work, such 
as is often met with in interior photography, the coating must be much 
heavier, for the following reason :— When we paint the back of the glass with 
caramel, 1.е., a substance having the same refractive index as glass, we 
virtually abolish for the time the reflecting surface of the glass, and substi- 
tute a reflecting surface of caramel. If the caramel were a transparent and 
colorless material, this course would be no improvement of the situation at 
all, but the caramel is absorptive of actinic rays; and provided we take care 
to increase the absorptive power in proportion to the requirements of the 
special case, we have accomplished the purpose intended. Clearly, then, if 
we have to deal with a very strong high light, we must have a thick coating 
of considerable actinic opacity, and we must be specially careful to have the 
refractive index of the caramel mixture in agreement with that of the glass. 
as exactly as possible. 

Caramel backing is easily removed with a damp sponge before develop- 
ment. 

For orthochromatic plate a fine black pigment is preferable to burnt 
sienna or any colored pigment. 


„5 „5 «26 


“1 get, and have got The Photozram from the start. It is the only photographic paper 
I care a fig for, read regularly, or care to bind.” So writes a reader in Ireland. 


“Less Art and more Nature '' is the request made by a worker in 77e Globe in the 
course of an indictment of the professionally retouched photogram. 


Another example of the increasing value of photography in social life is afforded by a 
report of the Medical Officer of Health for Coventry, which contained photograms of houses 
closed for sanitary reasons. The innovation, we are informed, decidedly added to the interest of 
a very important document, and those who have to lay facts before our local legislators may well 
take note of the readiness with which the official mind can grasp a fact in photographic form. 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. 
No. XIV.—By С. Н. HEwrrr. 


(Continued from page 184. ) 


HE diagram and illustrations in this month’s “ Formula,” which show the 
model and the cast of the Venus from three different points of view, 
not only serve to drive home the lesson that much alteration of 
blinds is wasted labour, but they should also prove helpful to the 

student in his attempts to light heads in what is called the Rembrandt style, 
by showing the amount of light on the face when it is viewed from the front. 
Some years ago I saw the suggestion made that the best way to produce a 
Rembrandt head is to light the model in the ordinary way as for a full face, 
and then, without moving the sitter at all, to place the camera so as to obtain 
a view of the profile and to arrange the background accordingly. The illus- 
trations demonstrate this idea. Of course, working in this way necessitates 
a studio of considerable size, and a lens of not too great focal length, but it will 
be seen from fig. 4 that the lighting is really very similar to what is required 
for an ordinary full face portrait, with rather dark background. 
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The prevailing tendency in lighting these Rembrandt heads is to get far 
too much contrast. The sitter is frequently posed too near the light, this of 
itself increasing contrast. Then the shadows are not sufficiently softened by 
diffused light, and the result is harshness and crudity. 

Fig. 7 shows the management of blinds. The side blinds, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, are open, thus giving a light somewhat behind the sitter's chair; and yet as 
the sitter is turned towards J, the light is in reality a side light on the head 
itself. The roof blinds, 14, 13, 12, give even a partial front light, having the 
effect of softening the shadows. It is necessary in a small studio to thus turn 
the sitter towards J instead of towards the star numbered 2, between K and 
L; otherwise we should not be able to get 
the camera far enough from the sitter in the 
direction of H and M. With a studio, say 30 
or more feet in width, it would be necessary 
to light the head simply in the ordinary way, 
as suggested in Formula XI. in the April 
issue, moving the camera and working across 
the studio so as to get a profile view of the 
head. But our * Photogram Studio" is pur- 
posely made small, and so we must accept, 
with the many advantages of a smaller studio, 
some of the limitations; the limitation in this 
instance causing the slight trouble of bringing 
forward the sitter, moving back the open 
FS Bis passa таның cer adimi He blind space, and the turning the head towards 

long, 12 ft. wide, 8 ft. high to eaves; the corner J as mentioned. 

i due inus ee une caries The sitter, or the cast of the Venus placed 

2 ft. wide, opening from top, bottom, or then on the spot between F and G, and 

eu nc Madera dut f. by 3 ft viewed from the star marked 1, will appear 

as shown in figs. 1 and 4. Figs. 2 and 5 
show the appearance of the lighting from the star marked 2, while figs. 3 
and 6 give us the result aimed at, the Rembrandt profile, this being photog- 
raphed with the camera placed on the star numbered 3. In each set of 
three the camera alone has been moved, the position of the model and 
arrangement of the blinds being the same in each case. The background— 
a small half-length ground—was simply placed in the right position for each 
exposure. [n the blocks of the Venus the lighting effect shows with rather 
more emphasis on account of local color, the cast being painted terra-cotta : 
the originals have been fully printed so as to accentuate the lighting for 
illustrative purposes. The actual portraits give a more delicate effect. 

Once more let me repeat the caution not to use too intense a light, nor to 
have heavy shadows. It is almost surprising how much light may be allowed 
to fall on the shaded side of the head, and yet the resulting picture have 
shadows quite vigorous enough, though luminous and transparent, because 
full of soft delicate detail. But the exposure must not be overtimed, or much 
of this delicate shade disappears. | 

In cases where the features are exceptional in regularity, the head will 
sometimes bear turning to a perfect profile, and the lighting in such effects 
may take the form of a simple line of light just edging the face. This varia- 
tion requires stronger side light on the head, closing, say, blinds 3 and 14. 
Then to give transparency to the rest of the head a little general light should 
be thrown on to it by means of a large grey reflector beside or even behind 
the camera, and so placed (at some distance) as not to produce any false reflec- 
tion in the eye. 

The next and last “ formula” will deal with * Shadow Lighting.” 


FIG. 7. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 


HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. L^ 


( Copyright in the United States of America by THE 
Рнотоскагніс Times Publishing Association.) 
(Continued from page 172. 


A Sketch of the Life of W. H. Fox Talbot, 
Specially in Reference to Photography. 


HE Talbots are an ancient family, and the church of Lacock in Wiltshre 
contains the tombs of many ancestors of Fox Talbot from the sixteenth 
century. Sir Gilbert Talbot, a collateral, it was, who in 1662 con- 
veyed the mace from Charles П. to the Royal Society on the latter 

receiving a Royal Charter. His portrait by J. Hales (1679), hangs in the 
corridor at Lacock Abbey. Fox Talbot's mother was a daughter of the 
second Earl of Ilchester. His father, William Davenport Talbot, died five 
months after the birth of his son (on February llth, 1800). The boy was 
sent to Harrow and lodged in the house of Dr. Butler the head master. He 
seems to have been an unusually clever child. When he was 12 years old, 
Dr. Butler wrote of him to Lord Winchelsea: **I am really distressed at re- 
moving him at so early an age into the fifth form; but if his aquirements 
are beyond his years, how can I help it?" We may also quote from a letter 
from Fox Talbot to his mother, written on June 20th, 1812. He is referring 
to a fulminating powder. “The powder she describes must either have 
been hyperoxymuriate of potash, or one of the metallic fulminating powders 
which are so dangerous that they can never be removed out of the vessel in 
which they were made without exploding, and most likely a small portion had 
got between the cork and the neck of the bottle, which would infallibly 
explode by the friction of opening it." 

While at Harrow he contrived to study practical chemistry—a forbidden 
subject then, by reason of Dr. Butler's fears of its danger—in a neighbouring 
blacksmith's shop. 

From Harrow he went to Cambridge, where he took the Porson Prize in 
1820. He graduated in 1821 as twelfth wrangler. For two years he sat in 
the House of Commons, but the political life had no predominant attraction 
for him, and he soon settled down to the private life of a country gentleman 
of catholic tastes. His physical and mathematical researches gained him the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society in 1831. It was in 1833, when on a visit to 
Italy, and when using the camera obscura as an aid to sketching, that his 
attention was turned to what he afterwards once called “the art of fixing a 
shadow." In January, 1834, he returned to England, and during the spring 
of the same year obtained a definite result. In 1835 he obtained small 
camera pictures with exposures of about ten minutes. 

Other things occupying his time, he did very little more for three years. 
In January, 1839, hearing of Daguerre's discovery, Talbot was anxious to fix 
a date in connection with his own, and Faraday therefore announced it at 
the Friday evening meeting of the Royal Institution of January 25th, 1839, 
and Fox Talbot read papers before the Royal Society on January 31st and 
February 21st following. 

During the next year or two he devoted himself to improving this process. 
“Оп September 20th, 1840, he discovered the latent image, and on June 10th, 
1841, communicated a first account of the calotype process to the Royal 
Society, which, in 1842, awarded him its Rumford medal. In 1844 he issued 
by subscription * The Pencil of Nature," the first work ever illustrated by 
photograms. It did not run beyond five or six numbers. In 1845 a collec- 
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tion of twenty-three photograms was issued in a similar way under the title 
of * Sun Pictures in Scotland." 

About this period Talbot commenced turning his attention to the applica- 
tion of photography to engraving. He had an engraved plate of Melrose 
Abbey made for him from one of his own photograms by an engraver named 
G. Barclay, and set to work to produce the same result by photographic 
means. 

About this time the first meetings of what afterwards became the Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain (now the Royal Photographic Society) were 
held at the Society of Arts, and it being feared that Fox Talbot's numerous 
patents would hinder the progress of the art, it was suggested (by whom we 
cannot say) that if Fox Talbot were offered a baronetcy he would be willing 
to relinquish his patent rights. A preamble was drawn up and separate 
sheets distributed for the registration of signatures. One of these is in the 
possession of the Royal Photographic Society, to which it was presented by 
John Leighton, who himself obtained the signatures which it bears. Mr. 
Leighton sought to obtain Faraday's signature, but, as is well known now, 
Faraday set his face against all patenting of scientific discoveries and would 
have nothing to do with the matter. At any rate, in July, 1852, Talbot was 
approached by Lord Rosse, President of the Royal Society, and Sir Chas. 
Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, and on July 30th (see The Times, 
August 13th, 1852), replied offering his patent rights (except the application 
of his invention to portrait taking) as a free present to the public. 

The later years of his life were much occupied with the study of antiquities. 
He took a great interest in the aims of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
and from 1856 to 1877 (the year of his death) he wrote many papers and 
translated many Assyrian inscriptions. 
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The Internal History of Talbotype or Calotype. 


HE first published information of Fox Talbot’s photographic ехрегі- 
ments was in a paper to the Royal Society, January 3156, 1839. 

This, while it describes the manipulation, does not contain much of 
interest beyond the fact that the author was unacquainted with the 

work of Davy and Wedgwood until after he had succeeded in fixing the 
photographic image. The chemical outline of the process was the subject of 
a second paper before the Royal Society on February 21st, 1839. Neither 
of these papers appear in the Philosophical. Transactions, but are published 
slightly abridged in the Roval Society Proceedings, The second appears in 
full in the Philosophical Magazine (1839, p. 209). We quote the full text of it. 
It is the first published process for obtaining a permanent photographic print. 


An account of the processes employed in Photogenic Drawing, in a letter to Samuel H. 
Christie, Esq., $c. R. S., from H. Talbot, Esq., F.R.S. 


Read before the Royal Society, February 21st, 1839, 7/77. .Vag., series 3. 
vol. xiv., No. 88, March, 1539. 
* DEAR SIR, 

In compliance with the request of several scientific friends, who have been 
much interested with the account of the art of Photogenic Drawing, which I had the honour of 
presenting to the Royal Society on the 31st of last month, 1 will endeavour to explain, as brietly 
as [ can, but at the same time without omitting anything essential, the methods which I have 
hitherto employed for the production of these pictures. If this explanation, on my part, should 
have the eftect of drawing new inquirers into the field, and if any new discoveries of importance 
should be the result, as I anticipate, and especially if any means should be discovered by which 
the sensitiveness of the paper can be materially increased, I shall be the first to rejoice at the 
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success; and, in the meanwhile, I shall endeavour, as far as І may be able, to prosecute the 
inquiry myself. 

‘*The subject naturally divides itself into two heads, viz, the preparation of the paper, and 
the means of fi.xingy the design. 

" (1) Preparation of the paper, —1n order to make what may be called ordinary photogenic 
paper, I select, in the first place, paper of a good firm quality and smooth surface. I do not 
know that any answers better than superfine writing-paper. I dip it into a weak solution of 
common salt, and wipe it drv, by which the salt is uniformly distributed throughout its 
substance. I then spread a solution of nitrate of silver on one surface only, and dry it at the 
fire. The solution should not be saturated, but six or eight times diluted with water. When 
dry the paper is fit for use. 

“I have found by experiment that there is a certain proportion between the quantity of salt 
and that of the solution of silver, which answers best and gives the maximum effect. If the 
strength of the salt is augmented beyond this point, the effect diminishes, and, in certain cases, 
becomes exceedingly small. 

‘This paper, if properly made, is very useful for all photogenic purposes. For example, 
nothing can be more perfect than the images it gives of leaves and flowers, especially with a 
summer sun; the light passing through the leaves delineates every ramification of their nerves. 

** Now, suppose we take a shect of paper thus prepared, and wash it with a sa/urated solution 
of salt, and then dry it. We shall find (especially if the paper has been kept some weeks before 
the trial is made) that its sensibility is greatly diminished, and, in some cases, seems quite extinct. 
But if it is again washed with a liberal quantity of the solution of silver it becomes again sensible 
to light, and even more so than at first. In this way, by alternately washing the paper with salt 
and silver, and drying it between times, I have succeeded іп increasing its sensibility to the 
degree which is requisite for receiving the images of the camera obscura. 

** In conducting this operation it will be found that the results are sometimes more and some- 
times less satisfactory, in consequence of small and accidental variations in the proportions 
employed. It happens sometimes that the chloride of silver is disposed to darken of itself, 
without any exposure to light: this shows that the attempt to give it sensibility has been 
carried too far. The object is to approach to this condition as near as possible without reaching 
it, so that the substance may be in a state ready to yield to the slightest extraneous force, such 
as the feeble impact of the violet rays when much attenuated. [IIaving therefore prepared а 
number of sheets of paper with chemical proportions slightly different from one another, let a 
piece be cut from each, and, having been duly marked or numbered, let them be placed side by 
side in a very weak diffused light for about a quarter of an hour, Then, if any one of them, as 
frequently happens, exhibits a marked advantage over its competitors, I select the paper which 
bears the corresponding number to be placed in the camera obscura, 

“(2) Method of fixing the tmages.— After having tried ammonia, and several other reagents, 
with very imperfect success, the first thing which gave me a successful result was the ойе of 
potassium, much diluted with water. Ifa photogenic picture is washed over with this liquid, an 
éodide of silver is formed which is absolutely unalterable by sunshine. This process requires 
precaution; for if the solution is too strong, it attacks the dark parts of the picture. [t is 
requisite, therefore, to find by trial the proper proportions. The fixation of the pictures in this 
way, with proper management, is very beautiful and lasting. The specimen of /ace which I 
exhibited to the Society, and which was made five years ago, was preserved in this manner. 

** But my usual method of fixing is different from this, and somewhat simpler, or at least 
requiring less nicety. It consists in immersing the picture in a 5/7042 solution of common salt, 
and then wiping off the superfluous moisture, and drying it. It is sufficiently singular that the 
same subject which is so useful in 2/77»? sensibility to the paper, should also be capable, under 
other circumstances, of destroying it, but such is, nevertheless, the fact. 

t Now, if the picture which has been washed and dried is placed in the sun, the white parts 
color themselves of a pale lilac tint, after which they become insensible. Numerous experiments 
have shown to me that the depth of this lilac tint varies according to the quantity of salt used, 
relatively to the quantity of silver. But, by properly adjusting these, the images may, if desired, 
be retained of an absolute whiteness. І find I have omitted to mention that those preserved by 
todine are always of a very pale primrose yellow ; which has the extraordinary and very remark- 
able property of turning to a full gaudy yellow whenever it is exposed to the heat of a fire, and 
recovering its former color again when it is cold. 

“Тат, etc., 


(To be continued.) - 


“H, Fox TALBOT.” 
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Society Secretaries who wish for—what we know will prove—an interesting demon- 
stration, should address the Tella Camera Co., Ltd., 110 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
Many dates for the next season are already filled. 
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LANDSCAPE NOTES. 


A variant of the “ Facts, Figures, and Formule" series. The normal “ Facts’ will be resumed next month. 


The tripod screw will not be left behind if you make a point of carrying it on your key- 
ring—attached thereto by a small split ring. Alternatively, pierce a small hole through the 
head of the screw, which can be done by patient (not forcible) drilling with a brad-awl or the 
point of a penknife blade, and attach the screw by a chain or cord to the tripod head or one of 
the legs. 


Hold the bellows forward, when using wide angle lenses, by fastening an elastic loop to 
each side of one of the central folds and stretching them over the lens or over screws fixed in 
either side of the camera front. Do not pull the bellows forward by hauling on these loops, but 
by taking hold of the bellows themselves ; then slip the loops over the lens or screws. 


In windy weather a loop of clastic sewn to one side of the focussing cloth, where it 
meets under the chin and a button or hook on the other side (for the loop to slip over), will keep 
the cloth in place on the head. 


Sunlight is suggested, not by the bright lights and dark shadows so often found in views 
taken in brilliant summer, but by general lightness of tone, and transparent shadows showing 
much detail. Sunlight subjects are usually under-exposed and over: developed. 


Strongly lit skies, such as sunset clouds illuminated from behind, should be taken with a 
lens of greater focal length than that used for the landscape, and printed in separately. The 
reason is that to the cye a luminous object appears much larger than the same object less 
brightly lit. 

Excessive foreground is shortened by lowering the tripod. As low a position for the 
lens as one foot from the ground can sometimes be used with advantage. 


Still water in the foreground is often advisedly rippled by throwing a few pebbles into it 
just before exposure. 


Rippling water may ік: considerably stilled by the use of a small quantity of oil. The oil 
may be placed ina bag of dense canvas or cotton, or in a bottle with a couple of holes drilled 
through the cork. The bag or bottle should be thrown into the water slightly to the windward 
side of the centre of the space which it is desired to calm. In the case of the bag, it should be 
anchored to the shore by a long cord, to prevent its drifting with the wind. 


A perfectly level horizon is a necessity in sea pictures and open views; and a safe 
general rule is to place it at one third the height of the plate from the top or bottom. 


Sea-shore pictures often depend on some object in the foreground. The hulk of an 
old boat, or a clump of stunted shrubs gives distance to the horizon. 


Natural pose of figures іп landscape.- Arrange plate and stop fora short exposure, 
say ath second. Pose four figures and ery ** Now," but without exposing. Let а second or 
two pass (during which the figure stands with muscles strained), and then release the model with 
the usual ‘thank you." On the instant, press the bulb of the shutter. The figure will, for a 
moment, have relaxed itself into a natural unstrained position, free from suggestion of pose. This 
position must be secured before any great departure from it takes place. 


Waving foliage, it should be noted, will show much less movement with a long ex- 
posure than with one of one or two seconds, A slow iso plate and yellow sereen enable this to 
be given if a large aperture is required. The reason for this fact is, that however brisk a breeze 
may be, the leaves and branches wave to both sides of their normal position, always passing 
through and returning to the normal point, so that in a lengthy exposure the leaves are in the 
normal position for much longer time than they are in any other position. 


In glens and glades beware of under- exposure, and of halation of the bits of sky 
amongst the folage. Sometimes halation is allowable, even desirable. An orchard with the 
sun shining through the trees 15 a case in point. 


The impression of motion and the delineation of а moving object are two very 
different things. To give the former demands thought and skill more than quick exposure. 


Waterfalls are almost always greatly under-exposed, yet the best results are generally 
obtained by a very full exposure. A long exposure will give detail in the water as well as in the 
rocks and shadows, and if it is carefully managed, the only untruth of the picture will be that it 
makes the fall look fuller of water than it really is. Hence, falls should. be photographed when 
not very full of water. 

Distant hills demand the lens of the greatest focal length possible, and a point of view 
for the camera sufficiently remote from prominent foreground.  Dwarting of the hills is thus 
avoided. 
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Miniature Copies in Numbers. 
—]an Szczepanik claims protection 
(Eng. Pat., No. 7,431, 1899) for the 
following process for producing small 
copies in quantity. А small negative, 


ur positive of the view or design to be multiplied, is 
placed in the stop of the lens (б in the figure), and the 
rays from a source of light, e, intercepted by a pro- 
jected plate а. placed in front of the sensitive plate с. 
For every hole in @ an image of the object at ^ is 
obtained. Ifthe holes are near together, these images 
combine to form a pattern ; and amongst the purposes 
to which the process can be applied is the multiplying 
of tiny designs, signatures, etc., such as are used in printing the groundwork of cheques, bank- 
notes, and some other documents. 


Printing in Silver Phosphate. —We learn from New York that arrangements are 
being made for the manufacture of silver phosphate paper. The makers emphasise its distinctive 
advantages in point of (1) giving every color from bright red to jet black ; and (2) a rapidity 
in printing and the subsequent processes such that a finished print can be turned out in 
ten minutes or less. 

Dr. E. Valenta, however (Photographische Соз resfondenz) complains of the want of rapidity in. 
paper prepared by Meyer’s formula ( 7 Ze Photogram, March, р. 88), but strongly advocates the use 
of silver phosphate in place of silver chloride in collodion printing-out paper. He gives the 
following proportions for such а collodio-citro-phosphate emulsion :—Add 8 to 10 ounces 
(250-300 c.cs.) of ether to 50 ounces (1500 c.cs.) of 4 per cent. collodion, then 6 to 61 drachms. 
(20-25 c.cs.) phosphoric acid solution (sp. gr. 17:265 = 4o per cent. H,PO4) and then 770 to 920- 
grains (50-60 grammes) of citric acid in 34 ounces (100 c.cs.) of absolute alcohol. Lastly, add 
1080 to 1160 grains (70-75 grammes) silver nitrate in 5 ounces (150 c.cs.) absolute alcohol in 
small doses with vigorous shaking. To this yellow emulsion finely powdered lithium carbonate 
is added as long as carbon dioxide is evolved, then 6 drachms (20 c.cs.) of a mixture of equal 
volumes of glycerine and alcohol, and the emulsion filtered. 

The coated paper is three or four times as sensitive as ordinary collodion paper, and gives 
black to brown tones (without gold) as the proportion of citric acid is increased. The prints. 
tone to a brown, purplish black or bluish black in ordinary borax or sulphocyanide baths, and 
are fixed and washed like ordinary collodion prints. They can likewise be faintly printed and 
developed in a citric acid solution of pyrocatechin or hydroquinone. 


The Ozotype Process is a modification of carbon printing which possesses certain dis- 
tinct advantages over that method. How these come about will best be seen by comparing the 
rationalé of the two methods. In carbon, a film of bichromated gelatine is exposed to light, 
and becomes insoluble in hot water to a greater or less depth according to the intensity of the 
light. As the insoluble film is formed from the surface, it must be stripped off and developed 
from the back. In Ozotvpe a plain paper, sensitised with bichromate, to which а manganous or 
other salt is added, is exposed. and a visible image obtained consisting of peroxide of man- 
ganese. This print is washed іп water, and squeegeed into contact with a piece of plain (2.2., 
unsensitised) carbon tissue, the two being face to face and immersed in а weak acetic acid 
solution of ferrous sulphate and hydroquinone. The result is a transference of the manganese 
image to the carbon tissue, this transferred image being in insoluble gelatine, so that when the 
paper backing of the gelatine film is stripped off, the print can be developed like an ordinary 
carbon print. 

Obviously this process has several points to recommend it. (1) The image prints out 
sufficiently to indicate correct exposure. (2) There is no reversal, as in single transfer carbon. 
(3) With only one transfer, any paper can be used, sensitising being an easy operation. (4) In 
the development of fhe carbon print (in the second stage of the process) there is no poisonous 
bichromate. (5) This second part of the process can be held over for any reasonable time ; the 
image of manganese dioxide (a very stable substance in the air) renders the gelatine insoluble 
even after long keeping. (6) The delicate softening of the definition of the picture is, for many 
purposes, an advantage. These are the main claims to favor possessed by this process, the 
results of which visitors to the Pall Mall Exhibition of 1898 will recollect. The inventor, Thos. 
Manly, has since fully explained the process before several societies ; and while a knowledge of 
all its details is not necessary to the practical working, we may quote here from Mr. Manly's 
last paper before the Camera Club : —Any good paper can be used if the prints are to be made 
within a week. For longer keeping, a pure paper is necessary. One point to be especially 
avoided is alkalinity of the paper, the basic constituent decomposing the manganese salt. For 
this reason it is wise to test an unknown paper with a strip of red litmus paper. But there is a 
wide selection amongst papers of acknowledged quality, such as Whatman's drawing papers, 
French papers, etc. The sensitising solution consists of :— Potass bichromate (saturated solution 
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saturated with boric acid), ro parts ; manganous sulphate (25 per cent. solution), 4 parts ; man- 
ganous chloride (25 per cent. solution), 2 parts; aluminium sulphate (25 per cent. solution), 
1 part; dextrine (50 per cent. solution), t part. Paper is sensitised by brushing, and is printed 
in the usual way till all details are clearly visible. It is washed in two or three changes of cold 
water aad dried. Next prepare: — 


Glacial acetic acid - - - - - 20 minims. 4 C.CS. 
Hydroquinone - - - - - - 6 grains. 1:5 grammes. 
Ferrous sulphate - - . - . - I grain. "25 gramme. 
Water - - - - - 10 ounce 1,000 C.CS. 


Rough papers require addition of glycerine. Carbon tissue is soaked in this solution for 
about one minute at 70'-75? Fahr. If Michallet’s or Whatman's papers are used for the print, the 
temperature should be raised to 80°-85° Fahr. to ensure the adhesion of the print to the tissue, 

This solution may be modified according to the negatives : more hydroquinone reduces con- 
trasts ; less helps flat negatives. After the expiration of a minute, the dried. print is likewise 
placed in the acetic acid solution, the two removed together face to face, squeegeed together and 
left to dry. The dried print is soaked in cold water for from 30-45 minutes and then developed 
just like a carbon print in water at 104:-107” Fahr. | | 

Instead of producing images in pigmented gelatine, the prints in their first stage тау be 
treated (after washing) with § per cent. aniline hydrochloride, acidified with sulphuric acid, which 
gives a green color, or with § per cent. cupric chloride, which gives a blue. But these images 
are not perfectly permanent. 
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Langfier, Ltd., were the sole official 
photographers at the recent National 
Bazaar and prepared the handsome literary 
and pictorial souvenir. Their own con- 
tribution to the bazaar was 10,000 coupons 
(each entitling the owner to three photo- 
grams), which were sold at 105. 6d. each 


and the entire proceeds handed to the Fund. 


Obituary.—F. Argall, photographer, of Truro, and a much respected member of the 

Methodist Church. 

H. E. Farmer, for many years an active member of the South London Society. 

John Haworth, one of the oldest photograpnic dealers in Philadelphia, 

Miner C. Wood, secretary and treasurer of the Ray Camera Co. 

Benj. T. Cranston, photographic dealer, of Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 

George R. Angell, photographic merchant, of Detroit 

Richard Reynolds, F.I.C.. F.C.S., of Reynolds & Branson, Leeds. Не was one of the founders 
of the Yorkshire College. 

Ada Isabella Stuart, wife of F. G. O. Stuart, of Southampton. 

James Harper, a long respected member of the Ashton Society. 


Society Шетв--А. E. Moon, the secretary of the Guildford Society, was presented with a 
handsome photographic album and an illuminated address at the last annual meeting. 

The South London Photographic Society's balance sheet shows an increase of balance in 
hand of £11. The program of meetings and excursions promises a succession of good times. 
South London men should get a copy from F. Goddard, Woodlands, Vanbrugh Hill, Black- 
heath, S.E. 

A week іп Bettws-y-Coed (Aug. 18th to 25th) is being arranged by the Ashton-under-Lyne 
Photographic Society. 

At the Croydon Society Ben. E. Edwards read a note on a new restrainer—potassium 
borotartrate—which promises to find a place in practice. 

The Yorkshire Photographic Union, in which are included eighteen photographic societies, 
has issued a comprehensive list of lectures and lecturers at the disposal of the units of the Union. 
Surely with an honorary staff of thirty-three lecturers, most of whom can offer more than one 
subject, the Yorkshire societies ought to enjoy very active lives. 

The fortieth session of the Edinburgh Photographic Society closed last month. The list of 
papers showed that the Society is as vigorous as ever, and as multifarious in its activities. 


Dr. Emerson's announced Address on the opening of the exhibition of his pictures at 
the Royal Photographic Society's Rooms was a disappointment to the goodly audience which 
assembled to hear it, for the speaker confined himself to historical particulars of the pictures 
on the walls. 

The exhibition itself, consisting entirely of work done many years ago, has given rise to much 
discussion. Perhaps its most useful function is in showing how far we have progressed since the 
first publication of Naturalistic Photography, and largely as a result of the teaching of that book. 
Some of the very pictures which were attacked, ten years ago, as '' advanced" and *‘ revolu- 
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бопагу,” are now criticised as commonplace. To make a show of work which was largely 
(admittedly) experimental, so long after its first inception, was a bold step; and photographers 
have every reason to thank the fearless teacher who took it. 


Photographers and the War.—Amongst the multifarious ways in which photography 
has been applied in war journalism, and in raising funds for those “ left behind,” a notable 
instance is the photogram of the Stock Exchange, taken by the London Stereoscopic Co., 2,000 
copies of which were purchased at §s. each, one-half of the total sum going to one of the war 
funds. In connection with an exhibition held at Chelmsford on May 23rd, in aid of the Essex 
soldiers and their dependents, a most successful photographic section was arranged, mainly owing 
to the initiative and help of A. Horsley Hinton, who 
with the Right Hon. Lord Rookwoody acted as 
honorary judge in the art section. 

The war fund of Zhe British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, which was started magnificently by Elliott & 
Fry, H. Walter Barnett, T. R. Dallmeyer, and other 
individuals and firms, has not, we regret, met with 
much support from the rank and file of photographers. 
As we go to press we learn the total is £80. 

Mafeking Day, too, and the carnivals which 
followed it had their special interest for photo- 
graphers, apart from the business the latter brought to 
many of the profession. А photographer’s wife lost 
her life in the crowds which filled the city ; whilst, 
to turn to the more cheerful aspect, many were the REDUCED FROM A " FRENAGRAM.” 
opportunities offered, and seized, of securing striking 
snapshots. By courtesy of R. & J. Beck, Ltd., we 
reproduce a view of the scene at the Mansion House, taken in a Frena camera. Our other study, 
by Fred. Spalding, of Chelmsford, explains itself, 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 


These particulars are given when the Exhibition is first announced, and again when it ts time for entries to 
close. The Secretaries’ names are only given when the Exhibitions are open to receive work. 


DATES. 
TE ) 
Name of Exhibition. | - — ses. Сеп | Address of Secretary. 
y Entries. | Pictures. | Exhibition. FIM Classes. | 
1. Royal Cornwall Poly- | Aug. 4 | Aug. 14 Aug. 21 Medals. 4% W. Brooks, Laurel Villa, 
technic - + - - - |. Wray Park, Reigate. 
2. Cleveland Camera | Хоу. 1000. G.S.B. Five Е. W. Pearson, Literary 
Club- - - - - «| and Philosophical Insti- 
| tution, Corporation Road, 
| Middlesborough. 
3. Royal Photographic | Sept. 11 | Sept. 11 | Oct. 1 to B. Five A. W. W. Bartlett, 66 
Society - - - + - ER. x Russell Square, W.C. 
4. Philadelphia Photo- | Oct. : Oct. 1 Oct. 21 to None. s à | Posayivania Academy of 
graphic Salon - - - Nov. 18. | | the Fine Arts, Broad St., 
| | above Arch, Philadelphia. 
s. Badminton Magazine T - Monthly — Zio 10s., T Badminton Magazine of 
Photographic Com- and ten | Sports and Pastimes, 21 
petition + - =e - - others | Bedford Street, Strand, 
NA. 
6. Ashton - under - Lyne T 34 Nov. 12-17 ` None. 1. Ком. T. Marsland, 24 Park 
Photographic Society | Parade, Ashton - under- 
Lyne. 
7. Hackney | Photog- бӛ D Nov. 21-23, G.S.B. Four | W. Selfe, 7o Paragon Rd., 
raphic Society- - - i ‚ Hackney, N.E. 
8. Blairgowrie Interna- T is Jan. 14-19, | S.B. and | 2 P.2 А. Р.С. Moncur, Brown Street, 
СОП е = «e ve 4 1901. Diplomas. 8 Open | Blairgowrie. 
9. Edinburgh Photog- | Feb. 6, | Feb. 9, | Feb. 16to | G.S.B. Two | лод George Street, Edin- 
raphic Society - - - 1901 1901 Mar. 9, | burgh. 


| 1901 


А-А mateur. P— Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B—Bronze Medal. ,C-— Certificate. 
Cm— Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung.  I—Invitation. 
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The work of six hundred photog- 
raphers and publishers has already 
been indexed more or less completely for 
гіп Index of Standard Phetograms. Fora 
couple of years we have been inviting all 
photographers owning subjects useful for 
sale or reproduction to give us particulars, 
for inclusion, without any charge, in the 
"Index." If you wish for particulars of 


the *‘ Index,” send a penny stamp for an eight-page pamphlet. 


The Year Book of Photography, 1900 (London: Zhe / hotographic News Office ; 
price 1s.). This year the feature of the Year Book is the article by the editor, E. J. Wall, on 
P.O.P. It is historical, technical, and practical—in fact, 
almost encyclopedic. Another excellent contribution is 
that of Н. Vivian Hyde оп Lantern S/rde- Making, which is 
accompanied by several telling illustrations. The other 
features are on the lines of previous years, to which 
the present issue is quite equal. 

““ Photographs and Phonograms ”’ is а phrase 
recently used in certain newspapers in reference to a 
proposed collection of photographic and phonographic 
records. It is curious how many of our purist friends who 
insist upon calling a photographic record a photograph, 
would never think of calling a phonographic record a 
phonograph. 

By the by, Jan Szczepanik's patent for the production 
of multiple pictures properly speaks of the originals as 
*photograms," and we are led to wonder whether the 
great Austrian inventor is to be complimented on the use 
of such a consistent word, or whether it is the work of the 
patent-office printer. Іп either case, it is a good step. 


The Recent Solar Eclipse enabled us to obtain 
photcgraphic demonstration of a fact familiar to every 
student of optics, viz., that the circles of light seen on the 
ground under trees when the sun is shining are really 
blurred images of the solar disc, formed by the apertures in the foliage overhead. The print 
on this page was obtained whilst the sun was undergoing eclipse. Unfortunately the strong 
wind moving at the time unduly blurred the 
crescent-shaped images on the tent. 


An Artificial Eclipse, or a partial 
occultation of the sun by a church steeple, 
makes a curious subject for a photogram, and, 
so far as we are aware, has not been photog- 
raphed until quite recently, although it may 
be seen any day and almost anywhere. 
The curious effect, showing “reversal” of 
the sunshine and halation in a very typical 
form, is from a negative by Washington 
Teasdale of Leeds, and has attracted much 
attention. in certain astronomical circles 
where it has been shown. It is another proof 
of how great a field for photographic obser- 
vation lies at our very door—unheeded. 


All who seek Pictures or sport in 
the delightful **Lorna Doone” country 
should get the guide to Dulverton published 
by the Homeland Association under the 
title “Тһе Country of the Wild Red Deer,” 
by F. J. Snell. Price 6d. 


The Photo Miniature.—Nos. 3, 4 
and 6, dealing with “ Outdoor Photography,” 
‘Hand Camera Work,” and **Orthochromatic 
Photography,” have appeared іп second 
editions, and Nos. I and 2 in third editions. 
The last three named thus reached a total of 8000 each. This good reception is well 
deserved. 
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Photography іп Colors.-—Life is too short to answer adequately the frequently repeated 
question— How сап photograms be taken in natural colors? and the wise photographer will 
refer the questioner to a little book by R. Child Bayley (published by Iliffe, Sons & Sturmey, 
Ltd., at 15.) which is a revised reprint from our contemporary Photography. Its mission is to 
give a popular account of the various color processes, and it fulfils it well. 


Our Mosaic on another page includes the portrait and some of the work of George E. 
Houghton of Mar- 
gate, one of our 
rising provincial 
professionals and 
a son of George 
Houghton of High 
Holborn. But 
Mr. Houghton 
does not specialise 
portraiture only ; 
оп a recent flying 
visit to the Kentish 
watering place we 
noticed that in 
several instances 
someexceptionally 
good interiors (of 
hotels, etc.) were 
by him. 


A MOUNTAIN FARM (from Die Photographie im Hochgehbirg.) 


Die Photographie im Hochgebirg, is a plainly written and well illustrated handbook, 
by Emil Terschak, on photographing in mountainous regions. The subject is arranged under 
such heads as ** Storm 
and Rain," ** Winter 
Pictures," '* Clouds," 
“ Valley Pictures.” 
The many practical 
hints invite full quota- 
tion, but for this we 
regret we cannot find 
space. The publisher 
is Gustav Schmidt, 
Berlin, and the price 
is 3 marks 35 pf. 


The Fox Talbot 
Memorial Fund is, 
we are pleased to say, 
making steady pro- 
gress. A sum of some 
£4200 has been sub- 
scribed since the estab- 
lishment of the fund 
іп 1896. Тһе esti- 
mated cost of the 
memorial—the restor- 
ation of the chancel of 


Lacock Church—is, REDUCED REPRODUCTION FROM A PHOTOGRAVURE BY FOX TALBOT. 
however, £1000. As 


we have previously 

announced, we are ready to join with any of our readers in supporting this object. By the 
courtesy of C. H. Talbot (son of Henry Fox Talbot), and with the kind co-operation of the 
Art Reproduction Co., Fetter Lane, London, E.C., we can offer proof impressions on fine India 
paper, from photogravure plates, made by Fox Talbot himself in the year 1866. Apart from the 
great historical interest attaching to these prints, they are well worth the five shillings which is 
asked for each of them, and which will be handed over to the Memorial Fund. A greatly 
reduced reproduction of one of the three plates placed at our disposal appears on this page. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for cramination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
tt returned. 


When writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention Гле Photogram. 


Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pamphlets. 
—Walter D. Welford, Warwick Lodge, 166 Romford Road, 
London, E.—'' Easy " and other specialties. 


Marion & Co.. Soho Square, London, W.— Projection 
lanterns and accessories, 


7. B. Kent & Sons, 75 Farringdon Road, London, Е.С. 
= Brushes, cases, etc., for photographers. 

Jonathan Fallowfield, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
— Preliminary season's list (in khaki). 

Fred W. A. Lloyd, 15 Lord Street, Liverpool.— Wholesale 
and retail list of all photo-requisites. 


Е. Liesegang, Düsseldorf. —Novelties in hand cameras, 
washers, etc. 


Г. Caumont & Co., 9 Cecil Court, London, W.C., are 
now agents for the carbon tissues, etc., of Dr. Monckhoven. 


"Andrew J. Lloyd & Co. of Boston, U.S.A , call their cata- ` 


logue an encyclopadia, and so it is. There are 380 pages and 
a number of articles on photographic topics of the day. 


Lizars List is a handsomely got-up volume, containing 
a number of excellent half-tone a стел a most useful 
collection of tables and formulz, and 150 pages of catalogue. 


Held over.—A number of goods. ** Easy" specialties, etc. 
Schering's Rollable Film, etc., to hand as we go to press, 
will be noticed in our next issue. 


** Wizard '' Cameras (Seabrooke & Co., Edmund Place, 
London, E.C.) are now obtainable in }-plate size. 


Cristoid, as the film for radiography, was demonstrated 


and highly praised at the May meeting of the Röntgen 
Society. 


Military Portraits. —W. Taylor announces a series of 
collotypes of “Our Generals." Post free 44. each. The 
specimen sent us of Lord Kitchener is good. 


Backgrounds of great variety of design and remarkably 
reasonable in price are the specialty of the Scenic and Decora- 
tive Artist Studio, 58 Cumberland Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 


. Squeegees. —W. Butcher & Sons, Blackheath, are supply- 
ing roller squeegees in two qualities to retail at from -/7 to 2/3 
to rod. to 2/3, according to size. 


Ап Unscratchable Covering (under ordinary condi. 
tions) for hand cameras is found in '' Roanoid," a stylish- 
looking material, sold by Lonsdale Bros., Green Lanes, Har- 
ringay, London, N. Price, 35 inches wide, 4/- per yard. 


Patriotic Badges are the fashion of the hour. Alfred 
Pumphrey. Stanhope Street, Birmingham, supplies these in 
the form of a neat nickel or brass rim enclosing an enamelled 
gelatine or collotype print. 


Le Page's Photo Paste (American Agencies, Ltd., 37 and 
38. Shoe Lane, London, E.C.)' is now issued in 3d. pots, 
primarily to court a fair trial by every photographer of the 
certainly good qualities of this adhesive. 


£5 Reward is offered by Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, 
Leicester, for information leading to the return of a Cooke 
lens, series 111. (Мо. 5,058), 5 inches focal length, which was 
apparently stolen in the post on April 3rd last. 


The “ Alenagraph '' is а mechanical aid to retouching 
which is said to enable a speed to be obtained impossible 
with pencil, and to give a fineness superior thereto. Price 8 
marks (С. Clary and С. Kindermann, 13 Rue Taitbout, Paris). 
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A Barnet Booklet, containing formule for Elliott & 
Sons’ plates in English and metric measures, and other infor- 
mation, is so choicely ‘‘covered” that it is *‘ bound" to 
attract attention on a counter. It can also be obtained direct 
from Barnet, Herts. 


“Моп(аик” Cameras (G. Gennert of New York) are 
nacen en) in this country from S. J. Baldwin, 
Bromley, Kent; Geo. Houghton & Son, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. ; and from Joseph Levi & Co., Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C. 


Two-penny packets of developer are among the list of 
t Celeritas” specialties. Each diet makes 4 ounces of de- 
veloper, and, judging from the hydroquinone sample sent to 
us by W. Tylor of Birninghan, acts very well. Pyro-soda 
and quinol-metol can also be obtained. 


The Watkins Exposure Meter. —The ''Standard " 
pattern of this meter appears this season in new form much 
more compact, lighter in weight, and to our thinking more 
easily adjusted. fe is now a cylinder 12 inches long and 14 
inches diameter, and weighs just over 3 ounces. Brice, as 
before, 15/. 


Flexible Plate Backing (C C. Vevers, Leeds).—This is 
a backing pad which sticks firmly yet is easily removed, and 
is seemingly everlasting in wear. While, in our opinion, a 
backing pad can never equal a liquid or pasty backing ap- 
plied to the plate, this particular sample is a good specimen 
of the pad. Prices, 1/ per dozen, }-plate. 


A Ruby Lamp, in which the light is filtered through 
the chimney, reaches us from C. F. Kindermann, 68 Móckern 
Strasse, Berlin. We have had it in use for some time with 
the most rapid plates, and can quite absolve this particular 
filter from the stigma usually attaching to commercial ruby 
glass. Users of isochromatic plates may safely accept them. 
They are sold under the name ‘ Massive.” 


** Pasta ’’ is a mountant from the well known firm of Dr. 
Adolf Hesekiel & Co., Berlin. It is difficult to imagine a 
more perfectly prepared mixture. It is smooth and easy on 
the brush, does not penetrate the paper. and has great adhe- 
siveness, and dries up on exposure to air rather slower than 
others of its kind. Prices, 1 mark per ] kilo (nearly 9 ounces 
avoirdupois); 1:5 marks per 4 kilo (nearly 18 ounces). 


«““Ругахе" is our old friend pyro reduced to one six- 
teenth its usual bulk, but for all that dissolving іп water 
practically as quickly as before and developing in its accus- 
tomed way. To these facts we can certify, after using the 
sample sent us. The makers are J. Hauf & Co., of Feuer- 
bach: the sole importers Fuerst Bros., 17 Philpot Lane, E. C., 
and the price 1/ per oz., or 14/ per pound. It i» an ит? 
provement in the putting up of pyro which has long been 
wanted and is sure to be appreciated. 


The ‘‘Imperial’’ Acety- 
lee Generator is a new gene- 
rator which claims to be ab- 
solutely safe and automatic іп 
its action, Owing to its special 
construction (see figs.) permit- 
ting the delivery of 18 gas 
thoroughly cooled. Fig 1. 
shows the basket for holding 
the carbide, which is suspended 
in the inner chamber of fig. 2. 
It is made in different sizes by 
Bean & Ringwood, Spey Street, 
Poplar, London, E. 


Barnes's ‘‘Modeller’’ is 
a soft powder, of brick.dust 
color, and delicately perfumed, 
for application to those parts 
of the hair, face, or neck which, 
for various reasons, the operator 
requires to Росе аре dark. 
To wipe out a wrinkle, mole, or 
freckles, and to generally im- 
ш the complexion of the sitter, it answers admirably. 

rice, with instructions, 1/14, post free, from F. Barnes, 12 
Elmswood Road, Birken- head. 


The ‘‘Cardinal” Photometer is an instrument de. 
signed by Albert Hofmann, and sold by the Photochemische 
Industrie, Cologne. For printing of all kinds it is a very 
reliable instrument. The principle upon which it is based 
s the exposure of a test strip under the scale of densities 
of the meter until certain numbers are recorded, previous 
trial of the negative (or, after a little practice, inspection 
only) having decided what numbers must ће reached with апу 


Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 
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given printing paper. This is not new, but the “ Cardinal " 
photometer very neatly provides for its easy performance. A 
stock of collodio-chloride paper 
nM and a yellow screen (for 
prolonging printing) are included 
in the outfit. Price 4 marks. 


Many Useful Fitments for 
рор use are turned out 
»y the Birmingham Photographic 
Co., Ltd., Criterion Works, Stech- 
ford, Birmingham. The dark 
room pin and print clip made 
from one piece of wire is a very 
handy little tool at all times. 
Price, per box of 18, 6d. A 
folding negative which rack takes 
twelve lantern or quarter-plate or 
(in a larger size), 5х4 ог half- ) 
lates, із well worth the modest gd. or 1/, respectively, asked 
or it. Vignette clips for clamping vignetting cards to the 
printing frame cost 3d. per pair. 


Sanger Shepherd Developer is sold under the title 
"Universal," and has, we 
can say, a right to this title. 
It has served us equally 
well for plates, papers and 
slides, and for the careful 
manner of preparation and 
evident purity of the salts 
we have nothing but praise. 
Price of two tubes (each 
making 20 ounces of con- 
centrated, or 45 ounces of 
normal, developer), 2/3 post 
free, from 5, 6, and 7 Gray's ы 
Inn Passage, Red Lion Street, London, W.C. 


Lippmann Color Photography.—A. W. Penrose & 
Со. are supplying a dark slide for this process. It is rather 
thicker than àn ordinary dark slide and very strongly made. 
The back is fitted with a steel plate, to which are attached 
two tubes passing to the outside of the slide. One admits 
mercury from the bottle ; the other lets air escape. The sur- 
face of the plate bears a frame of thick chamois leather, on 


which the sensitive plate is laid, the intermediate space being 
filled with mercury. The slide is sent out complete with 
focussing frame and ground glass. Messrs. Penrose undertake 
the adapting of the slide and frame to existing cameras ; they 
recommend a camera one size larger than the slide. — Price— 
үрішме, £2 25.; 4-plate, £3 2s. Viewing prisms, Cheron s 

repared plates, and other materials for the process are 
аре supplied. 

Cyclists will find the No. 8 “ Primus” (W. Butcher & 
Sons, Blackheath) is really a camera for the cycle. A neat 
leather valise, holding camera and three loaded slides, measures 
8x 5 xX 24 inches, and weighs 
2} lbs. It takes }-plates, 
and carries а single lens 
with three stops, and time 
and instantaneous shutter ; 
also ground glass finders, 
which show a view only 
when the shutter is set ready 
for exposure—a point which 
the ‘‘absent-minded beg- 
gar" will appreciate. The 
slides are Edwards's patent, 
and the whole apparatus, which we have found a really 
welcome holiday companion, is very good value for the £2 25. 
charged for it. 
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American Plates.—Seed апі New Vork Record plates 
though not entirely new on the English market, are being 
handled now by the Vive Camera Co., Regent House, 
Regent Street, Жағы W., who have sent us samples for 
trial. They are very rapid, and withal clean working plates, 
which yield, with pyro-soda, negatives-of excellent grada- 
tion. They are packed by the Vive Co. with black needle 
paper attached at two points. While we consider (after ex- 
posure on a difficult test subject) the anti-halation qualities 
of the plates themselves very good, we demur to the effi- 
ciency of a backing applied in this way. |n point of con- 
venience, however, especially to the hand-camera man, this 
plan has much to recommend it. 


For Vignetting Bromides the “‘ Einfach" apparatus of 
Franz Ress, Friesing, is a simple yet efficient arrangement 
for constant work. 
The figure shows 
its construction. 
The lamp is placed 
about 20 inches 
from the perforated 
card, and the print- 
ing frame being 
placed inside the 
chamber, the exact 
amount and shape 
of vignette can be 
adjusted once and 
for all, and the frame placed in the same position each time. 
A screen of opal glass or tissue paper is placed in front of the 
lamp. Ап adjunct to the apparatus is the cover for the 
lamp shown in the figure; it is fitted with a sliding paper 
screen, half white and half orange, so that the change of 
illumination is made in a moment. Price of apparatus 15 m., 
or with cover for lamp, 17 m. 


Watson's Stereo Binocular Camera has been im- 
proved by a modification in the changing arrangement. In 
the original model it was necessary to draw the plate out 
into a bag by means of a lever, which had to be pushed back 
after эр + operation. Now the eyepiece of the binocular 
camera is removed, the exposed plate allowed to fall into the 
bottom of the reservoir, and the eyepiece is returned to its 
place; it thus automatically registers the number of the ex- 
posure. 


A saleable line of developers and other preparations is 
the *' Bertha" band of the Van- 
uard Manufacturing Co., Maiden- 
Кем, whose specialties we have 
long used with satisfaction. Тһе 
present series is made up specially 
for the dealer (whose name and 
address will appear on the label), 
and includes developers, toning 
baths, transparent colors for tinting 
(th se are sent out dry, seven in 
a set), and other reagents. They 
retail at a uniform price of 84. 
each, the solutions being in screw- 
stoppered bottles, and the whole 
get-up being distinctly attractive. 
The quality is fully up to the high 
standard of this "сй goods. 
Particulars of sample sets, counter- 
cases, etc., from the company. 


** Viskik'' is а mountant for 
which J. A. Lockyer of Deptford 
is agent. It isa distinctly different 
preparation from the white opaque 
dextrine adhesive of which so man 
have appeared lately. While it is 
thinner than these, and does not 
cake on the brush and fingers as they are apt to do, it seems 
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equally suitable for mounting purposes, for it is strongly 
adhesive, and (from the fact of its faint alkaline reaction) has 
evidently been carefully prepared. Price 6d. per bottle. 


The ** Al-vista '' camera which we described іп our last 
issue, but were unable to illustrate, is shown below. 


A New **' Frena.''— К. & J. Beck, Ltd., 68 Cornhill, 
London, E.C., have ready a new pattern of Frena which, 
while it is more compact, can also take plates as well as films, 
This * No. o` Frena is ]-. plate size, has view lens focussed on 
objects 20 feet and further away, but fitted. with mainifiers 
hy which objects to within nine inches сап be focussed. 


Diaphragms and T. & T. Shutter and two “stationary” 
finders complete the outfit. The changing system is that of 
the Frena, but the film magazine is now made detachable from 
the camera proper, when the camera becomes a very compact 
hand camera for dark slides. Price, complete with ҷо (lis. 
43, 8s. 6d. Dark slides, 3 6 each. 


Of Dark-room Lamps, Kontny & Lange, of 27 Kaiser 
Strasse, Magdeburg, are large makers. Two new specially 


cheap lines in revolving lamps are ready to retail at 2/6 and 
Al respectively. Dealers’ discounts on application. 
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Gum-bichromate Paper.- А. Farinaud, of Mirambeau, 
France, is making a ‘f gum " paper ready for use which has 
been very favourably remarked upon by M. Puyo and others. 
We handed on samples to a leading pictorial worker, who, 
after making practical trial of it, assures us that it is the 
best thing yet brought out, in point of keeping properties 
and in power of reproducing half-tone. He certainly advises 
any one commencing with gum bichromate to make their first 
attempts with the ready prepared paper in preference to sen- 
sitising the material themselves. М. Farinaud’s paper is sold 
in blue, black, sepia, red, and dark green colors on paper 
of fine or medium grain. The price per packet of то sheets 
11«i6 cm. (27 «s nearly)is 1 f. фос. Coarser grained papecr 
can be obtained. 


Ozotype. — The materials for Mr. Manly's process, of which 
full particulars will be found under * Practical Work," are 
obtainable from the Ozotype Co., 1 Weedington Road, Ken- 
tish Town, London, N.W. Тһе process is so adaptable to all 
kinds of raw papers that it has been thought best to supply 
the sensitising solution rather than the prepared paper. А 
four ounce bottle of solution coats 48 square feet of paper, 
and costs 2. The special carbon tissue is supplied at present 
in sin different colors, at 6d. per doz. (}-plate size) ; other sizes 
in proportion. The quality of an ozotype print has already 
met. with much favor from artist-photographers іп various 
parts of the world. There isa delicate softness distinct from 
unsharpness, yet perceptibly removed from critically sharp 
definition. We advise our readers to study page 227. and to 
bear in mind that ozotype unites the permanency of carbon 
with the certainty of a printing-out process. 


The Vive Camera Co. send us а mountant which tbey 
put up in jars or collapsible tubes, and which we find to Бел 
very perfectly prepared adhesive. Eight ounces (in jar), 1 ; 
7 ounces (m tube), rod. A‘ Vive" flashlight powder 1» a very 
carefully-made mixture, which burns with a minimum of smoke. 
and is claimed. to be non-ignitable by friction. It is sent out 


in air-tight bottles with a measuring cap (holding one-twelfth 


the total amount. of powder), and twelve paraffin papers for 
easy ignition Price 2. '* Vive" cameras, we may note, 
have this season. been improved and brought up to date in 
several directions. The daylight loading pret CAE the 
cuff changer “—peculiar to these cameras may not perhaps 
be known to many who may wish to use both plates and filmis 
in the same camera, and in any numbers. This can be done 
in the Vives, a descriptive booklet of which may be obtained 
from the Company at Regent House, Regent Street, London, 
W. 


* Dan" paper is a gelatino-chloride paper specially 
adapted to develoopment. It is made by Ed. Liesegang of 
Düssellorf, who, as our readers must know, has done more 
than any other single worker in the investigation of the 
development of gelatine papers. “ Pan" paper is the result. 
The manipulation об“ Pan" paper is of the simplest. The ev- 
posure (behind a negative of average opacity) is about 20 
seconds in diffused daylight. Тһе exposed print is placed 
for about three minutes in a developer made by diluting the 
following stuck solution with from five to ten times its volume 
or water :— Hydroquinone, 64 grains (15 grammes); sodium 
sulphate, 55 grains (125 grammes); sodium carbonate, rro 
grains (250 grammes); potass bromide, 44 grains (ro 
grammes); water, т ounce (1,000 с.сѕ.). This ‘ Pan” deve. 
loper is sold in cartridge form ready for mixing. Ihe prints 
are rapidly rinsed in water, and fixed in an alum and hypo 
bath. This process gives a greenish black to sepia brown 
color (according to the dilution of the developer), wbich for 
certain subjects may prove effective, but the fixed prints 
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note quite readily in an ordinary toning bath. We have 
made a number of prints, and can hear witness to the regu- 
larity with which the print (straight from the printing frame) 
develops in the alkaline solution of hydroquinone. ‘ Pan” 
paper has made a reputation on the Continent, and we have 
no doubt that when it gets on to the English market it will 
find many supporters. 


A Rational Paste-pot.—The accompanying cut ex- 
plains the ‘* Utopian” paste jar of the Sanford Manufacturing 
Co., New York. It isa really good idea ingeniously carried 
out, and after having had two of the jars in constant use for 
several weeks, we can speak with confidence of the perfect con- 
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dition in which the brush and paste are kept. The centre well 
is kept about half full of water, the brush and paste being 
thereby kept in condition ready for use. Of the latter too 
we can speak highly; it is an unctuous mountant, quite 
neutral, and easily applied. It is made up in 8 ounce, pint, 
and quart jars. 


The Sanderson Hand Camera.—Since describing the 
recent improvements in the Sanderson hand camera in our 
April issue, we have had one of these instruments in our 
hands for some time and can quite confirm what the makers 
claim for it as to its adaptability to the most difficult class of 


hand or stand camera work. Moreover, the thoroughly good 
workmanship of the instrument makes it absolutely easy of 
adjustment, the parts moving with a degree of ease which is 
only met with in the very best makes. We do not know any 
other instrument which we can so confidently recommend, to 
the man who wants to do everything with a hand camera and 
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to do it well. The two accompanying illustrations are from a 
recently issued booklet on the camera which the makers, Geo. 
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Houghton & Son, 88 and 89 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
will send on application. 


Jonathan Fallowfield’s preliminary list contains a 
number of new things, to see which we made a special visit 
to 146 Charing Cross Road, London, W. A stand for a 
folding pocket kodak, which is fixed to the tripod head and 
enables the camera to be extended when zm situ ,is a handy 
attachment. Price, 3/. 

A number of new wicker studio accessoriesmya be noted 
by those called upon to do much in the photography of 
children. They include a “саг,” “fancy stand," and а 
‘ pagoda,” and are prettily designed. Тһе last-named 
(shown in the figure) is 4 feet 5 inches high and 3 feet in 
length. The top part is detachable. Price £1 16s. 6d. 

A storage tube for platinum paper, which is most easily 
opened and closed, and ensures a quite air-tight joint, is also 
a good thing. Prices from (54 x 74 size) 12/ to (54 x 21 inches) 
20/. 

_A trough for the “stand development” of plates is sen- 
sibly designed, for it provides ample room for the introduc- 
tion of the fingers when plates are to be removed. Price 
(with light-tight cover), to take 12 }-plates, 4/3. 

The *''Facilito" bag-changing camera carries an В.Е. 
lens (5| inches focal length) with diaphragms (/8, f 11., £16, 
Ѓ 22), pneumatic shutter, two finders, and lever focussing. Тһе 
action of opening the lid of the changer automatically lifts 
the exposed plate into a light-tight bag, and at the sam: 


time registers its number ; a simple movement then places 
it behind the unexposed plates, which are then ready for 
other exposures. An automatic cut-off behind the lens pre- 
vents accidental fogging of the plate. Size, 9X 5X 5 inches; 
and weight, 5| lbs. Price, £8 17s. 6d. 

The '' Facilito " dark slide camera is of similar construc- 
tion and identical price, but carries three dark slides and a 
focussing screen. [t measures g[ X6X41, weighs 3} lbs., 
and is emphatically a camera for the most serious hand or 
stand use. 

We may also mention-—because they will be new to many 
readers—the indestructible labels sold by this firm for 6d. per 
box of 36. They are so legible, permanent, and cheap that 
we consider every dark room seu contain a packet. 
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TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


New Businesses, Changes of Address, etc. Бакай 
ёз Swinden, і Melbourne Street, Leeds, is now Harrop & 
Swinden. 


Sebah È= Joaitticr have taken over the business of Abdul- 
lah Freres, Constantinople. 


Hinton Lake, photographic chemist, of Exeter, has 
opened a branch at 57 Bath Street. 


J. 7. Grittin & Sons, Ltd, have taken over the business 
of J. D. Mucklow, albumenised paper-maker, late of Turle 
Road, London, N. 


J. Aucharki, Karlsplatz, Breslau, has opened a studio. 


F. W. Reichert, 19, Promenade, Weissenfels, has opened a 
studio. 


IV, Burnage has opened new premises at 94 Upper Street, 
Islington, London, N. 


Hastings & Miller have moved to 118 Nassau Street, New 
York. 


Arthur Rayment is now at 125 Earlham Grove, Forest 
Gate, London, Е. 


Matthey & Crabb have opened as photographic dealers at 
Bloomfield Street, London, E.C. 


S. R. Penny and W. М. Adcock of Sutton Coldfield have 
dissolved partnership. 


Houlton Brothers have opened a studio at 11 Fore Street, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


New Companies. — . & C. M. Fritz/fensy, Ltd.. 
capital £10,000, to trade as photographers, dez lers, etc., at 3 
Grafton Street, Dublin. 


The Thornton Film Co., Ltd., had its statutory meet- 
ing on May 22, when it was reported that the shares of the 
Company had been considerably over-subscribed. 


A pleasant sequel to the Portman Rooms Exhibition 
transpired оп May 23rd, when the secretary, Arthur C. 
Brookes, was made the recipient of a silver tray as a mark of 
the exhibitors appreciation of the ability with which he con- 
ducted the show. 


A disastrous explosion took place at one o'clock on 
June rst in one of the factories of the Eastman Kodak Со, 
at Kodak Park, Rochester, М.Ү. A portion of the building 
was entirely wrecked. One of the foremen, Mr. Tracey, was 
instantly killed, and several workpeople were very seriously 
injured. At the time of going to press no further particulars 
are available. 


G. В. Kent & Sons offer dealers a neatly printed cata- 
logue of their very saleable specialties (plate dusters, dark 
slide cases, etc.), with name and address of their customer оп 
front. Prices, z/-, 10'-, and 12/6 for тоо, 250, and soo respec- 
tively; or gratis with до -, 50/-, or бо;- ordei, Address, 75 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Foreign Trade.—A recent Foreign Office report from 
Stettin, Germany (pop. 99,000), states that the serai Dices of 
photographic plates and papers are considerably (25 (о тоо 
per cent.) higher than in the United Kingdom, and were 
these articles offered in the standard sizes in use here there is 
no apparent reason why a steady sale should not be met with. 
The duty on plates is ді 35. Sd. per тоо kilos (220 lbs.), and 
on paper gs. rod. per тоо kilos. 


‘* Cinetograf " т. ‘‘Cinematograph."’ 


Dear FrEND,—I 1007 no opportunity of helping to bring 
into currency the word “ Photugram”™ (fotogram), and hav 
ocasionally seen it in print. 

You entirely, however, misrepresented my contention in 
the letter you publisht of mine som months ago. I consider 
consistency the very first rule to follo in the reform of English 
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orthografy, and unles and until you can rite ** kynikisnu" 
ii katholike” “kykling,” etc., it only causes confusion to rite 
* kinematograph." When Edison, hoo perpetrated such a 
barbarism as mimeograph” for ** mimograph," enquired of 
me what woud be a good name for his more lately invented 
machine, 1 told him “cinetograph.” He thoht he new better, 
however, and cald it tt kinetozraph." The consequence is 
that when the. French introduced thé more regular form 
"vcinematograph," this at wunse, having a more natural 
sound, took root and became popular, so that the chance of 
adopting the shorter and neater " cinetograph ” (cinetograf) 
was lost. On theother hand, * ph" alwaise being pronounced 
* f," miht be at wunse abolisht in favor of that letter, as it is 
im the Italian and Spanish, and indeed even in som English 
words, as ''frenzy, "fantastic," etc. 1 see that іп the 
present war also not а singl snapshot has been publisht of 
actual fihting, yet surely it woud һе easier to do this than 
stand stil for an our or too to make a skech, as the *' special 
artists " claim to do. — Yours faithfully, E. A. PuirsoN. 


—4-— 


Solemn Facts. 


The constant drip of water wears away the hardest stone, 

The constant gnaw of Towser masticates the hardest bone, 
The cautious constant lover bears away the blushing maid, 
And the constant advertiser is the man who gets the trade. 


Biue Printers will find “Ferric and Heliographic 
Processes" ап indispensable handbook. The Engineers 
Gazette says i— This is a very useful and compact work.” 


То Contributors.—The Editors of The Photogram and 
The Process Photogram are open to consider original articles : 
preferably such describing. the original work of the writer. 
А stamped апа addressed envelope should be enclosed бог 
prompt return in case the contribution cannot be used. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
Photogramerriment — - . EE E - 205 
Uncorrected Lenses and their Use. (Illustrated.) By 
W. Thomas  - . - - - - - 207 
Reflected Skies in Landscapes. (Illustrated.) By Е. 
Gibbons - . . . = = 4 4 210 
Photography Applied to Guide-Book Illustration. 
(Illustrated.) - . . . . . - 213 
Constructive Criticism. (Illustrated.) - - - 215 
Halation. By Harold Holcroft. - - - - - 217 
Formule for Lighting: Хо. ХІУ. (Illustrated.) By 
C. H. Hewitt - - - - - - . 221 
An Enquiry into the Early History of Photography— 
(continued) - - - - - - - 223 
Landscape Notes - - - - - - - - 226 
Practical Work — Printing in Silver. Phosphate. 
Orotype - $ е - - 5 * - 227 
Current Topics - - - - . - - . 228 
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Principal Contents of Process Section. 
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Mirror or Prism? By T. Bolas, F.C.S., F. I.C. - 97 
The Cost of Half-Tones - - Я - : : iot 
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Don't cumber your shelves. What is useless to you may 
be useful to another. In our Miscellaneous Advertisement 
Columns Twenty-four Words cost One Shilling. 
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PHOTOGRAMERRIMENT : 
and Songs of the Camera. 


By Warp Muir. 


No. 2. THE KHAKI-COVERED CAMERA. 


E'VE songs about Pretoria (which rhymes with Queen Victoria) ; 
We've patriotic photo-frames and soap and statuettes; 
- For war we all are gluttons, e’en to wearing portrait buttons, 
And decking out with tri-colors our harmless household pets; 
But the khaki-covered camera is the latest thing, 
To use the Emerald language, “ it’s the natest thing 
Your Kodak's in disgrace 
If not in a khaki case, 
For it's positively quite the up-to-datest thing! 


ДА, 


The Special Correspondent need never be despondent 
If a khaki-covered camera forms a portion of his kit, 
For the mere fact that it’s there will save him from the snare 
Of over-gory writing in the wish to make a “ hit." 
Yes, the khaki-covered camera is the latest thing, 
For saving printers' ink it is the greatest thing ; 
Each exposure states a fact, 
Plain, unvarnished, and compact ; 
As historian it's quite the up-to-datest thing! 


But every blessed journal,—monthly, weekly, or diurnal,— 
Is filled with “ our exclusive snap-shots of the Transvaal Маг”; 
And it all is very clever, for “ our artist " often never 
Heard a louder cannon’s thunder than Fleet Street’s traffic roar! 
But he’s got a khaki camera—it’s the latest thing ; 
For absolute straightforwardness the straightest thing. 
You can make a “ Scene at Paard- 
eburg ” in your back yard 
If you understand this truly up-to-datest thing. 


Then the dizzling kinetograph and its brave undaunted staff 
Who've rented a secluded park not far from gay Paree; 
Their methods, though dramatic, are a little bit erratic, 
For they can’t resist the joy of making British soldiers flee! 
Their khaki-covered camera is the latest thing, 
As a fabrication-mill it is the greatest thing: 
Two hundred lies a minute! 
Why, Kruger isn’t in it 
With this quite unanswerable film-beats-platest thing ! 
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PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. — XI. 


Portrait Study by Thos. [Hingworth. 


(Әсе criticism under “ Prints.’) 
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THE HISTORY OF A RIVER— 
A SUGGESTION FOR FIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


By Henry CROWTHER, F.R.M.S. "4 


Jlustrated by the Author and Mrs. Crowther. 


[In the following article Mr. Crowther suggests a subject to serious photographers, the interest of which to any 
lover of Nature is sufficiently pois by his own admirable illustrations. Such photographic work as his has 
an enduring educational value. — 


Ds.) 


ATURE offers many delightful studies 
to the photographer, but amongst 
the many who have photographed 
along a river, few have, perhaps, 

felt its fascination ; for to woo and win 
the charm of it requires continuity of 
study, which, again, demands time and a 
natural inclination. In this article I will 
point out one way in which the river 
offers to the photographer an opportunity 
to turn his camera craft to profitable use, 
viz., in depicting the origin and growth 
of the river from its source to where it 
melts “into the shining sea.” 

A river has three distinct phases in 
its history : down the mountain, through 
the valley, over the plain. 
| First climbing the mountain, we come 

Jure feeder of Жежебемеб| to where the rain drops of a single shower 
may fall into two or more drainage areas 

and go to feed rivers running to opposite sides of the country (Holme Moss). 
Standing here, looking over fell, moor, moss, valley, and plain, we see how 
great a part the river plays in the making of the scenery. The little notches 
on the moorland edge are where the heads of the river make their way, 
from swampy mosses, down the mountain side, running in V-shaped de- 
pressions—the result of the cutting action of the water, and the weathering 
of their sides (Feeder of River Calder). Іп its course you may see how many 
helps the stream receives on these mountain heights: the loose rock in its bed 
tells of changing temperatures, upheaving frosts, intruding dust, wedging-plant 
roots, expanding gases, and other noiseless agents which have sought out 
every fissure in the bed rock and produced a covering sheet— partly vegetable 
and partly mineral, known as regolith to the potamologist or river student. 

Notice too, how the river uses the grit as an abrading agent for 
reducing opposing stones in its course and for eroding the ledges over which 
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it breaks in tiny cascades—the 
signs of a river’s youth. Watch 
the water on the ledges as it 
runs from side to side under- 
cutting its boundaries, seeking 
rock weaknesses and giving a 
zigzag course to the mountain 
stream, so rich in a supply of 
quartz particles (or grit) is it, 
that, as it hastens on, it becomes 
almost a living saw, cutting the 
V’s on the hillside deeper and 
deeper. 

In limestone districts you 
may, perhaps, see another inter- 
esting phase in the history of the 
river. For instance, near the 
source of the Aire the river 
disappears into the ground at 
* The Sinks.” A little below this 
spot is a dry valley (as shown), 
through which, long ago, the 
river ran. Now it finds its way 
to the surface, partly at the foot 
of an escarpment, and partly as 
a well, the two outlets a mile 
apart. Eastward of this valley, 
a feeder rushes down a gorge 
(Gordale Scar) from an upland 
plain, and leaves behind it, at 
its foot, a deposit of lime derived 
from its passage over lime- 
stone rocks. Both these are 
striking illustrations of river 
action, both phases of its chemi- 
cal action on the rocks. The 
mechanical and chemical actions 
of a stream are ever active; 
sometimes one may predominate, 
sometimes the other. To the 
student of a river this dual action 
is known as corrasion. By cor- 
rasion, vertically or laterally, the 
river deepens its course or under- 
cuts its banks. The resultant 
material which the river carries 
-—its “ load "—is borne towards 
the sea in proportion to the 
velocity and volume of the stream; 
which, by slowing the speed of 
the current by overload or alter- 
ing the gradient by deposition, 
broadens the river and gives it 
character. 

The Valley-River (Meeting of 
Aire Head, Maltham and Gordale 
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Becks), is the next stage of development—when the stream enters upon a 
period of its life which adds untold advantages to the towns,—a phase where 
the aggraded materials are pushed nearer the sea, giving rise to a third phase 
in the formation of a plain— 
the lowland landscape—whereon 
it often crosses and re-crosses in 
tortuous curves: for the slowly- 
flowing river is subject to a vary- 
ing deflecting action by the earth’s 
motion which, assisted by other 
causes, induces it to ceaselessly 
double upon itself. Sometimes 
on this part of its course it passes 
through great centres of industry, 
emerging again into the country, 
maybe defiled with dye stuffs; 
though, even amid such surround- 
ings as these, the photographer 
may find beautiful and, at the 
same time, typical subjects for his 
camera (see River Aire and Kirk- 
stall Forge). Lastly, we come to 
where, as shown in the view of the 
Esk at Whitby, the river finds its 
way to the sea, performing there 
a useful service to mankind in link- 
ing itself with the two other high- 
ways of commerce, the railway 
and the ocean. How beautiful, 
how varied are the endings of 
rivers! The junction of the Aire 
and the Ouse at Airmyn may serve 
asan instance of a peaceful ending. 
The buff-colored tidal waters of 
the Ouse blot out the inky waters 
of the commercial river, the in- 
coming ripples half destroy its 
reflections; its margin of warp, 
clear of intruding plants, is full 
of skylight. Peeping through a 
window, whose frame is willow 
and flowering reed-grass, we see 
between us and the islet іп mid- 
stream, which is overrun with 
golden ragwort, the line of the 
meeting waters, accentuated by 
a flock of noisy sea-gulls. We 
know that we are near the ocean—the mother of all rivers. 


ж % ж 


Photographic Materials were entombed on the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Illinois College of Photography. Sensitive plates and papers as well as finished prints and the 
covers of many American photographic journals were placed in the corner stone. Judge D. 
Wight of Centralia then delivered a E address, which reminds us of Herbert Spencer's reply to 
the question :—What is your opinion of things in general? ‘‘ They are proceeding from an in- 
definite, incoherent homogenity to a definite, coherent homogenity, "—with this difference, that in 
the case of the learned judge' s remarks, the procession moved in the opposite direction. 
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THE ARM, THE MOUTH, AND 


THE NOSE IN PORTRAITURE. С 


Ву Frank М. SUTCLIFFE. 


Previous Articles of this Series :—'* The Hands,” January, 1900; ** The Feet," February, 1900; ** The Neck," 


June, 1900. 
(Copyright in the United States of America by THE 


Рнотоскарніс Times Publishing Association.) 


( Continued from page 179.) 


OWEVER much the photographer may wish 
that all his sitters would come to be 
photographed in sleeveless dresses, he 
has to make the best of the usually ugly 

coverings with which ladies hide their arms. As 
the slightest movement of any part of the body 
either adds to or takes away from the graceful- 
ness of a portrait, the more the body is covered 
with clothing, the less opportunity there is for 
the photographer to make his portraits expressive. 
As I mentioned in speaking of hands in a previous 
article, much life can be given to a portrait by a 
movement of the wrist, but it is difficult to make 
use of the wrist as a means of expressing any 
feeling when the sleeve is so long that it hides all 
the wrist and partly the hand. These very long 
sleeves have the effect of making the arm un- 
naturally long—so long, indeed, that Darwin's 
theory of the descent of man does not appear 
so absurd after all. Truly the designer of * Fashion" makes woman take 
the shape of all the beasts of the field in turn. 

As sleeves are always changing, any suggestions on dealing with the sleeve 
of to-day would be useless to-morrow. Let us therefore confine our remarks 
to the arm. 

A well-developed arm looks well in any position. The lines from the 
shoulder to the hand are full of beauty; so beautiful, indeed, are they, that no 
one who has not drawn or painted them has any idea of their wonderful 
beauty of line. 

Even when the lower arm is thin, it is possible to make it look well by 
bending the hand towards the shoulder. The outlines of the lower arm then 
form two curved lines of unsurpassed loveliness (fig. 1). Some rational 
excuse must be found for bending the arm, otherwise the position appears 
affected. A fan in the hand of a lady offers many excuses for moving the arm 
and wrist. 

The arms will appear of unequal length if care is not taken to use a lens 
of long focus. Even when this precaution is taken, the arm furthest from 
the camera will appear too small if the forearm is fore-shortened too much. 
In the example given of this, the sitter's elbows are not pointed; I could not 
find a sharp-elbowed model willing to sit for her angularities (fig. 2). 

If the elbows are inclined to be pointed, care must be taken not to let the 
angle of the junction of the forearm and the part above the elbow be too acute, 
or the sharpness of the elbow will be all the more apparent. This angularity 
can sometimes be got rid of in trimming the print, or in placing the figure on 
the ground glass, by cutting it off altogether (fig. 3). 

The arms will also appear to be deformed if the humerus or upper arm is 


FIG. 4. 
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too much hidden in the sleeve or awkwardly posed. The example I give is 
carefully copied from a Parisian photogram reproduced іп a dressmaker's 
journal (fig. 4). The left arm of the model appears to be shrunken, because 
it is hidden behind the shoulder. No one but a photographer would have 
placed a sitter in such a position. 

In some parts of England, I understand that photographers have great 
trouble with their sitters’ mouths, which are, as 
foreigners caricature them, all teeth—so full of 
teeth that the mouth does not close naturally. 
Then there is a little contest between the 
photographer and the sitter: the photographer 
wishing to take the mouth naturally open, at 
least with the lips parted, while the sitter has 
made up her mind that she will have it closed 
at all hazards. This means that her chin will 
be full of lines which do not otherwise appear 
there. Even people with beautiful teeth some- 
times think it positively indelicate to allow 
them to be seen the least little bit in a 
portrait. 

There are many ways of improving the shape 
of an awkward mouth. As a rule, a profile or 
three-quarter view is better than a front one; it 
depends on whether the upper or the lower lip FIG, 1. 
is the larger, whether the mouth looks better 
raised or depressed. If the lower lip projects, top light should not be 
used, or it will stick out prominently. It is often easy to spot a painting 
which has been made from a photogram by noticing the way the lower lip 
appears to project, for it seems almost impossible to get the proper color 
value of the lower lip in a studio portrait. No doubt this is owing to the 
large amount of 
blue which is to be 
found in the lips. 
The mouth іп 
photographic рог- 
traits generally ap- 
pears much wider 
and less pleasing 
than it should do; 
it appears unnatur- 
ally long and thin, 
because the lower 
lip appears color- 
less and whiter 
than іп nature. 
Ladies who аге 
often photographed 

"ES T" have found a cure 

| for this, but as this 

cure is applied in the dressing-room, where the photographer never enters, 

he is in the dark as to the nature of the cure. The fact remains that some 
lips photograph correctly. 

Mouths often appear to droop at the corners in a photographic portrait 
from two reasons—the nervousness of the sitter, and too much top light. 
These drooping lines are left to the retoucher for removal, and with them 
goes what little expression there may have been originally. 
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Worse, however, than drooping lines is a false smile which twists up the 
corners of the mouth. When а sitter who feels anything but pleasant is 
asked to “look pleasant" these absurd upward lines appear. A real smile 
can always be distinguished from a sham one by the eyes. In a real smile, 
the first muscles moved are those surrounding the eye, then the muscles of 
the mouth are affected, and so on, whereas in an attempt to put on a smile 
the eyes are not affected at all. Then in an attempt at smiling, the sitter 
knows that the mouth is under observation, while in ordinary intercourse one 
person never looks at the mouth or nose or ears of the other, but only into 
their eyes. For this reason, if the whole of the face except the eyes could be 
thrown slightly out of focus or made less definite, our portraits would be more 
life-like. There is a portrait of Rogers by Sir Thos. Lawrence in his * Poems," 
where the eyes are the only definite part of the picture, which photographers 
might study with advantage. Although this portrait is what might be called 
a vignette, yet it 1s not this vignetting I wish to call attention to, but to the 
emphasis given to the eyes and eyebrows above. 

Among our sitters are many whose eyes are not set straight. Some have 
their eyes turning inwards, some turning outwards. Generally odd-eyed 
people are taken in profile, but if a full or three-quarter face portrait is 
thought to be more pleasing, the unevenness of the eyes can be made un- 
noticeable by throwing one side of the face into deep shadow. Care should 
be taken in photographing people with artificial eyes to keep the glass member 
in the shade, otherwise the portrait will have an unpleasant stare. 

Some people with prominent eyes will appear to stare if they are asked to 
look at anything much higher than the floor. Conversely, some people with 
long eyelids will appear half asleep if they do not look well up towards the 
roof of the studio. Some people have eyes of unequal size; as а rule, it is 
better to let the larger one be near the light, and the small one in the shade. 
A few years ago we often heard blue-eyed people say their eyes did not take 
well; this was the fault of the photographer for using too much light. If our 
sitter's eyes appear too small it is a sign that too much light is being used in 
front. 

Mouths and eyes may be similar in shape, but whoever saw two noses 
alike on the face of a European? Ina photographic portrait the nose plays 
an important part; for, unlike the eyes and mouth, no matter how nervous the 
sitter may be, or how incompetent the photographer, the nose is not affected 
by outside influences. It has no muscles to alter its shape; only when this 
member is unusually large or unusually small need the photographer give it 
much consideration ; when the nose is small the photographer can make it 
appear larger—though why he should do so I cannot say-—by using a strong 
side light. Conversely, a very big nose can be made less prominent by using 
a flat front out-of-door light. Hook noses, or those with curved ends like 
* Mark Twain's," are better raised. Few people have noses which “сап һе 
followed " in a straight line: they turn either to the right hand or to the left ; 
it all depends on which pocket the pocket handkerchief is carried. Generally 
speaking, the side from which the nose turns is the better one to take. 

To take my own nose, for example: it bears away fo the right; if looked at 
from the right when my nose is “front face " my face is in “three-quarter 
view," and when my nose is in “three-quarter view " my face is in profile, and 
when my nose is in profile my face has almost disappeared, and the back of 
my head is to be seen. But looked at from the left side my nose is far 
more imposing in appearance. I beg the reader will pardon these personal 
remarks. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Copyright in the United States of America by Тик 
Рнолоокағриіс Times Publishing Association) 
(Continued from page 225. / 


The Internal History of Calotype or Talbotype. 


CURIOUS incident must be recorded here. On March 14th, 1839, Sir 
John F. W. Herschel read before the Royal Society а “ Note on the 
Art of Photography, or the Application of the Chemical Rays of 
Light to the Purposes of Pictorial Representation.” In this paper 
Herschel states that he was unaware of what Fox Talbot had done, but 
hearing of Daguerre's discovery he had devised several processes for obtain- 
ing similar photographic records. He exhibited twenty-three photograms, 
made on chloride of silver and fixed in sodium thiosulphate, one taken 
through a lens and the rest copies of engravings and drawings (see Roval 
Society Proceedings, 1837-1843). Herschel, it may be added, had written а 
paper on the thiosul- 
phates, іп the Edinburgh 0 ~=, 


Philosophical Magazine ior Гайс Win Lawl 

1819, p. 8. (“Ж хл... Benea ) 
Few records of Tal- аза dn di 

bot's further experiments ұлы er ee 

occur until February 19th, eie ағы гөй еее a 

1841, in a letter to the с тй Ж С 


editor of the Literary 
Gazette, and published іп 
the Philosophical Maga- | 
sine, vol. хіх. (1841) p.90. a Кез =з шту з” а елы А 
In this he announces his Camera picture made by Fox Talbot in August, 1845. Original in 
discovery of a latent | possession of C. H. Talbot, with whose permission it is here reproduced. 
image, and in a paper to 

the Royal Society on the following June 10th, fully describes the process. 
We quote first from his letter of February 19th: 


““Опе day, last September, I had been trying pieces of sensitive paper prepared in different 
ways іп the camera obscura, allowing them to remain there only a very short time, with the view 
of finding out which was the most sensitive. One of these papers was taken out and examined 
by candle-light. There was little or nothing to be seen upon it, and I left it lying on a table in 
а dark room. Returning some time after, I took up the paper and was very much surprised to 
see upon it a distinct picture. I was certain there was nothing of the kind when I had looked at 
it before ; and therefore (magic apart) the only conclusion that could be drawn was, that the 
picture had unexpectedly developed 46/7” by a spontaneous action. Fortunately, I had recollected 
the particular way in which this sheet of paper had been prepared, apd was, therefore, enabled 
immediately to repeat the experiment. The paper, as before, when taken out of the camera, 
presented hardly anything visible; but this time, instead of leaving it, I continued to observe it 
by candle-light, and had soon the satisfaction of seeing a picture begin to appear, and all the 
details of it came out one after the other.” 


In his paper before the Royal Society (Royal Society Proceedings, 1841, 
and Philosophical Magazine, vol. xix. (1841, p. 164), Talbot describes this 
development process in detail. It is the calotype process. We give the 
staple of it. 

Preparation of the pafer.—Take a sheet of the best writing-paper, having a smooth 


surface, and a close and even texture. 
The water-mark, if any, should be cut off, lest it should injure the appearance of the picture. 
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Dissolve 100 grains of crystallised nitrate of silver in six ounces of distilled water. Wash the 
paper with this solution, with a soft brush, on one side, and put a mark on that side whereby to 
know it again. Dry the paper cautiously at a distant fire, or else let it dry spontaneously in a 
dark room. When dry, or nearly so, dip it into a solution of iodide of potassium containing 500 
grains of that salt dissolved in one pint of water, and let it stay two or three minutes in this 
solution. Then dip it into a vessel of water, dry it lightly with blotting-paper, and finish 
drying it at a fire, which will not injure it even if held pretty near, or else it may be left to dry 
spontaneously. | 

АП this is best done in the evening by candle-light. The paper, so far prepared, the author 
calls zod/sed paper, because it has a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. It is 
scarcely sensitive to light, but, nevertheless, it ought to be kept in a portfolio or a drawer until 
wanted for use.* It may be kept for any length of time, without spoiling or undergoing any 
change, if protected from the light. This is the first part of the preparation of calotype paper, 
and may be performed at any time. The remaining part is best deferred until shortly before the 
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Reduced facsimile of the first page of Talbot’s second paper to the Royal Society. From the original 
in the Society's Archives. (By permission of the Council.) 


paper is wanted for use. When that time is arrived, take a sheet of the fodised faper and wash 
it with a liquid prepared іп the following manner :— 

Dissolve 100 grains of crystallised nitrate of silver in two ounces of distilled water ; add to 
this solution one sixth of its volume of strong acetic acid. Let this mixture be called А, 

Make a saturated solution of crystallised gallic acid in cold distilled water. The quantity 
dissolved is very small. Call this solution B. 

When a sheet of paper is wanted for use, mix together the liquids A and B in equal volumes, 
but only mis a small quantity of them at a time, because the mixture does not keep long without 
spoiling. I shall call this mixture the 2a//o-7:7rate of silver, 


* Talbot afterwards found it an advantage to sun the iodised paper. —EbDs. 
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Then take a sheet of todised paper and wash it over with this gadlo-nitrate of silver, with a 
soft brush, taking care to wash it on the side which has been previously marked. This operation 
should be performed by candle-light. Let the paper rest hall á а minute, and then dip. it into the 
water. Then dry it lightly with blotting-paper, and finally dry it cautiously at a fire, holding it 
at a considerable distance therefrom. When dry, the paper is fit for use. The author has 
named the paper thus prepared ca/o£y/e paper, on account of its great utility in obtaining the 
pictures of objects with the camera obscura. If this paper be kept in a press it will often retain 
its qualities in perfection for three months or more, being ready for use at any moment; but this 
is not uniformly the case, and the author therefore recommends that it should be used in a few 
hours after it has been prepared. If it is used immediately, the last drying may be dispensed 
with, and the paper may be used moist. Instead of employing a solution of crystallised gallic 
acid for the liquid B, the //лс/иге of ғау diluted with water may be used, but he does not think 
the results are altogether so satisfactory. 

Use of the paper.— The calotype paper is sensitive to light in an extraordinary degree, which 
transcends a hundred times or more that of any kind of photographic paper hitherto described. 
This may be made manifest by the following experiment :— Take a piece of this paper, and having 
covered half of it, expose the other half to daylight for the space of one second in dark cloudy 
weather in winter. This brief moment suffices to produce a strong impression upon the paper. 
But the impression is latent and invisible, and its existence would not be suspected by any one who 
was not forewarned of it by previous experiments, 

The method of causing the impression to become visible is extremely simple. It consists in 
washing the paper once more with the са о-га; of silver, prepared in the way before described, 
and then warming it gently before the fire. In a few seconds the part of the paper upon which 
the light has acted begins to darken, and finally grows entirely black, while the other part of the 
paper retains its whiteness. Even a weaker impression than this may be brought out by repeating 
the wash of gallo-nitrate of silver, and again warming the paper. On the other hand, a strong im- 
pression does not require the warming of the paper, for the wash of the gallo-nitrate suftices to 
make it visible, without heat, in the course of a minute or two. 

A very remarkable proof of the sensitiveness of the calotype paper is afforded by the fact 
stated by the author, that it will take an impression from simple moonlight, not concentrated by a 
lens. Ifa leaf is laid upon a sheet of the paper, an image of it may be obtained in this way: in 
from a quarter to half an hour. 

This paper, being possessed of so high a degree of sensitiveness, is, therefore, well suited to 
receive images in the camera obscura. If the aperture of the object- -lens is one inch, and the 
focal length 15 inches, the author finds that ove minute 15 amply sutlicient in summer to im- 
press a strong image upon the paper of any building upon which the sun is shining. When the 
aperture amounts to one third of the focal length, and the object is very white, as a plaster bust, 
&c., it appears to him that ove second is sufficient to obtain a pretty good image of it. 

The images thus received upon the calotype paper are for the most part invisible impressions. 
They may be made visible by the process already related, namely, by washing them with the 
gallo-nitrate of silver, and then warming the paper. When the paper is quite blank, as is generally 
the case, it is a highly curious and beautiful phenomenon to see the spontaneous commencement 
of the picture, first tracing out the stronger outlines, and then gradually filling up all the numerous 
and complicated details. The artist should watch the picture as it develops itself, and when in 
his judgment it has attained the greatest degree of strength and clearness, he should stop further 
progress by washing it with the fixing liquid. 

The fixing process. — Го fix the picture, it should first be washed with water, then lightly dried 
with blotting paper, and then washed with a solution of bromide of potassium, containing 1CO 
grains of that salt dissolved in eight or ten ounces of water. After a minute or two it should be 
again dipped in water and then finally dried. The picture is in this manner very strongly fixed, 
and with this great advantage, that it remains transparent, and that, therefore, there is no 
ditticulty in obtaining a copy from it. Тһе calotype picture is а negative one, in which the lights 
of nature are represented by shades ; but the copies are fosz/ze, having the light conformable to 

nature. They also represent the objects in their natural position. with respect to right and lett. 
The copies may be made upon calotype paper in a very short time, the invisible impressions being 
brought out in the way already described. Ви the author prefers to make the copies upon photo- 
graphic paper prepared in the way he originally described in a memoir read to the Royal Society * 
in February, 1839, and which is made by washing the best writing paper, first with a weak 
solution of common salt, and мех? with a solution of nitrate of silver. Although it takes a much 
longer time to obtain a copy upon this paper, yet when obtained, the tints appear more 
harmonious and pleasing to the eye; it requiresin general from three minutes to thirty minutes of sun- 
shine, according to circumstances, to obtain a good copy on this sort of photographic paper. The 
copy should be washed and dried, and the fixing process (which may be deferred to a subsequent 
day) is the same as that already mentioned. Тһе copies are made by placing the picture upon the 
photographic paper, with a board below and a sheet of glass above, and pressing the papers into 
close contact by means of screws or otherwise. 


(To be continued.) 


* Phil, Mag., 3rd series, vol. xiv. p. 209. 
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FORMULA FOR LIGHTING. - 
No. XV.—By С. Н. Hewitt. 


v illustrations this month show what is commonly called—l suppose 
for want of a better name—* shadow lighting," a style of lighting 
which is very simple when one or two points of importance are 
observed. The arrangement of blinds, again, requires very little 

modification from that used in normal lighting. The principal light is a 
high side-light, softened down by front light, as will be seen on reference 
to fig. 4. 

For these pictures a light background should be used; a square of the 
cream or light grey Empire cloth answers well. As the face, the most 
important part of any portrait, is in shade, it will at once occur to the 


FIG. I. | FIG. 2. PIG. 3. 


student that the lighting must be delicate and the negative must be soft, 
otherwise detail in the face will be lost and only a black mass will exist. 
Another point is that the predominant light must be sufficiently from the 
side to avoid tipping the nose, forming an unpleasant patch of light. This 
fault is slightly shown in fig. 2, though it is not sufficiently marked to damage 
the portrait. | 

To light the head, then, we begin (bearing in mind these two points) by 
opening blinds 1 and 2 in the side, and 7, 12, and 13 in the roof. The 
illumination, with clear glass studio windows, will now probably be too harsh, 
and the softening effect of opening No. 9 in the roof may be tried. In 
extreme cases, as, for instance, with a very brightly lighted cloud passing 
and throwing strong light into the studio, it might be necessary to open 
blind No. 4 in the roof as well. The reason for using light from so near the 
ridge, or centre, of the studio is that it gives a more gencral light over the: 
whole of the shadowed part of the face. To open blinds nearer the eaves, 
say No. 14, would be to light up the cheek and the tip of the nose, leaving 
a shadow on the front part of the cheek running down from the eye, past 
the nostril, to the corner of the mouth. Any light, therefore, from blinds 
4, 5, 9, 10, 14, or 15 must be used with caution, and should be filtered 
although some translucent paper or other diffusing screen. If it is found 
impossible, even by the use of these diffusing media, to give the requisite 
delicate illumination to the face, the final resort may be made to a 
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reflector. Let it be large, at some distance from the sitter, and of grev 
calico, not white. 

In producing the examples shown, the sitter was placed on the spot 
between B and C, and the camera was behind K L. 

In developing, work with a dilute developer, or at any rate keep the pyro 
or other density producer low in proportion. 
There should be little or no clear glass, and, 
in fact, not a whit more contrast should be 
obtained than is necessary to give a print 
of good gradation. Of course this is so with 
any negative, but with shadow pictures the 
effect of over-density is more serious. 

A word on the retouching of: the negative 
may be advisable. The prinçipal light coming 
of necessity from the side, a thin neck will 
have its thinness accentuated, and may even 
look *scraggy." Especially will this be so if 
the head is inclined away from the camera as 

FIG. 4. in fig. 3, for then the muscle of the neck 
The Photogram (imaginary) Studio: zo ft. running from behind the ear downwards be- 

long, 12 ft. wide, 8 ft. high to eaves; . . . 

12 ft. to ridge. ‘Side: brick, 2 ft.: ten COMeS prominent, catches the light itself, and 

curtains, each 3 ft. by 2 ft. ; roof curtains, throws the throat into sharper shadow. 

2 ft. wide, opening from top, bottom, or se . 

centre, Floor squares, 3 ft. by 3 ft Consequently, a good deal of building up with 

Sans; Tong: зе орион the pencil may be necessary to modify this. 

In this last, probably more than in any 
other formula of the series, it is apparent that the * formula" can be little 
more than suggestive. It will not produce the portrait unless used with 
discretion. 


ж ж ж 


HAND-WORK BEFORE PRINTIN А 


The first of a series of practical articles on “ hand-work " as distinct from that generally known as “ re- 


touching,” with photograms illustrating the methods discussed. 


ITH the ethics of hand-work these articles have no concern. Their 
object is simply to suggest and describe methods of local treatment 
by which the photographer can remove imperfections in his negative, 
or so alter its printing value in parts that the resulting positive is 

better technically, or appeals more strongly to his artistic sense. We differ- 

entiate the methods we propose to discuss from “retouching,” because 

“ retouching " is a craft in itself, and as such demands separate attention. 

Besides negatives defective from flatness or hardness or other cause, we 
have all of us, doubtless, many on our shelves, good technically, but which 
would yield more pleasing prints if only something were a little different. 

Here, for instance, is a portrait spoiled by glinting specks of light in the 
background; another in which the high-lights on the draperies conflict with 
those of the face; or, again, another which seems but to need some touches 
of brightness to raise it from dismal dulness to pleasing contrast. Неге is 

a landscape in which the play of light and shade that appealed to us on the 

screen has been lost entirely, or in part, by some error in exposure or 

development. 

The methods we propose to describe are both chemical and physical, 
partaking of the nature of intensification as well as reduction. They agree 
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in two particulars, in that they are local in application and demand no great 
amount of practice or skill. 

Passing over the question of “ spotting out” pinholes with the simple 
instruction to use the point only of a fine sable brush of good quality and 
as little color as possible, we come to that method of hand-work which is 
simplest in use, and perhaps of most general service. 


WonkiNG ON THE Back ОЕ THE NEGATIVE.—This method consists іп 
covering the glass side of the negative with some coating or material upon 
which we can work with pencil, crayon, stumping chalk, or water-color. 
By its employment three distinct varieties of negatives can be greatly im- 
proved in printing quality. 

1. Weak negatives, yielding flat, uninteresting prints. 

2. Harsh negatives, too 
thin in the shadows 
and too dense in 
the high-lights. 

3. Negatives fairly cor- 
rect in exposure and 
development, but 
from which more 
pictorial results can 
be obtained by keep- 
ing back certain 
portions during 
printing, so that the 
feeling of atmo- 
sphere and distance 
is emphasised ог 
corrected. 

Method. — Carefully 
clean the glass side of the 
negative, and coat it with FIG. 1. 
matt varnish or cover it 
with papier mineral, Бог small negatives or for printing on smooth-surfaced 
papers the varnish is to be preferred ; for large work or for printing on rough 
papers the papier mineral is easier to use and cheaper. 

Several excellent makes of matt varnish are to be obtained commercially, 
and one or other of these will probably suit the amateur better than any he 
may prepare himself. For those who like to make their own the following 
formula is given, and will be found satisfactory :— 


Matt Varnish — 


Sandarac . ; 5 . l ounce 30 grammes 
Mastic с i i . 96 grains TS ы 
Methylated ether  . 10 ounces 300 c.cs. 
Rectified benzine (Petroleum spirit) 5to6 ,, 150-180 c.cs. 


Dissolve tHe sandarac and mastic in the ether, filter if necessary, and 
then add the benzine. The less benzine used, the finer the grain. Keep in 
а well stoppered bottle, and do not use the varnish near a naked flame. It 
is highly inflammable. Be careful to get benzine or petroleum spirit, and 
not benzene. If preferred, the benzine may be kept separately from the 
-other ingredients, and more or less added to a portion of the ether solution 
immediately before use, according to whether a fine or coarse grain is 
desired. If the negative is unduly thin a little yellow aniline color, such 
as is sold in packets for dyeing clothes, may be dissolved in the varnish 
before it is applied. 
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To coat the plate evenly with this varnish, without allowing any to run 
over the margins or down your sleeve, requires a little care and practice. 
It is best done by holding the negative by the near corner, between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand. Then, taking the bottle of varnish in the right 
hand, pour the liquid gently on to the centre of the plate until a circle of 
fluid covers about two-thirds of the surface. Gently incline the plate so that 
the varnish flows quietly to the right hand far corner, then along the margin 
to the left hand corner, down to that by which the negative is held, and finally 
along the near margin to the right hand corner, from which the surplus is 
allowed to drain back into the bottle. A few trials on waste pieces of glass 
will enable an even coating of varnish to be applied to negatives of small 


FIG. 2. 


size, but larger plates present more difficulty, and the papier mineral 
covering, afterwards to be described, is much to be preferred. Having 
coated the negative, stand it to dry in a vertical position, with its right 
hand bottom corner resting on a piece of blotting paper. 

When dry the varnish should present an even matt surface, which will 
take the lightest impression of the pencil, crayon, or stumping chalk. For 
small work we prefer a B.B. pencil of good quality, or a conté crayon in 
wood ; for large work and broad effects black stumping chalk may be used. 
These requisites are readily procurable from dealers in artists’ materials at 
a small cost. The stumping chalk is sold in glass tubes. А little of it should 
be spread on a small piece of chamois leather, and sufficient taken up on a 
leather stump, or on the finger tip, from time to time, as required. 

The negative, if small in size, or of an architectural subject, may 
advantageously be supported in an ordinary retouching desk. This is, 
however, by no means necessary, and we must confess to being content with 
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the more homely expedient of supporting our plate against the window-pane, 
whilst our pencils and stumps lay conveniently at hand on the ledge beneath. 

In dealing with flat negatives we work the material we have decided to 
employ over those parts which should be lighter in the print. The silver 
image, as seen through the plate, guides our hand, so that little or no 
knowledge, or aptitude for drawing, is requisite. Indeed, putting in detail 
should not, as a rule, be attempted, and our efforts should be directed chiefly 
to securing an even coating of pencil or charcoal, which will serve to keep 
back the light, and yet not obliterate the structure of the part. In short, it 
is local intensification at which we are aiming, as distinct from a modification 
of the texture of image as is common in “ retouching " on the film. 

With harsh negatives too thin in the shadows and too dense in the high- 
lights, our procedure is different. Here we work over the thin parts, so as to 
prevent their over-printing before the detail in the high-lights appears, and we 
may further harmonise 
the contrast by scraping 
away the varnish where 
the image is already too 
dense. 

With negatives of the 
third class there is a 
greater scope for in- 
dividuality and artistic 
feeling. By a careful 
study of the various 
phases of nature the 
photographer will grow 
to carry away in his 
memory recollections of 
the effects of light and 
shade, and will be able 
to coax them out of his 
negative, when the im- 
perfections of his pro- Ч 
сеѕѕ, ог ѕоте еггог оп 
his part, have led to their not being represented іп the developed image. 

In using papier mineral, the paper must be properly applied, and to do 
this it is cut to the size of the negative, slightly damped with a sponge, 
and laid on a clean pad of blotting-paper. A narrow rim of any adhesive 
is then applied to the edge of the negative on the glass side. The plate 
is now laid, glass side down, on the damp papier mineral, Turning the 
negative over we smooth down the adhering sheet of paper and leave it to 
dry, when it will be found to be stretched tightly and evenly over the glass. 
On this backing of semi-transparent paper we work with pencil or stumping 
powder, as described in dealing with matt varnish. To secure transparency 
where the negative is dense, however, we may either cut away the paper, 
leaving a serrated edge to secure a soft margin, or we may render it locally 
transparent by applying any oil or grease. 

ExAMPLE.—Às an example of this method of local intensification we have 
chosen a photogram in which the alteration effected seems altogether out of 
proportion to the amount of hand-work upon the back. Fig. 1 is a print 
from the original quarter-plate negative, slightly reduced. As will be seen, it 
is as flat and uninteresting as such a subject well could be, and it will be 
particularly noticed that the two tree trunks in the right middle distance are 
apparently blended into one ugly confused mass. Yet we can imagine these 
fine beech trunks presenting quite another appearance if shafts of light were 
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stealing between their sombre colored forms, lending perspective to the 
scene, whilst the eye, led from trunk to trunk, would appreciate the feeling 
of grandeur and space as its glance wandered into the grey distance of the 
glade. 

Thrown upon the enlarging screen the negative seemed to promise an 
improved picture, and consequently a 12 х 10 negative was made through the 
medium of а gelatine transparency. So far no hand-work had been 
attempted, and although it must be pointed out that the direct print from the 
large negative gave an improved feeling of perspective, there remained the 
overpowering impression of monotony, and the tree trunks before referred to 
were still confused into an unshapely mass. 

The glass side was covered with papier mineral and stumping chalk was 
rubbed on, as shown in fig. 3, which is much reduced so as to be comparable 
with the original print. 

The horizontal masses follow some slight indications of similar masses, 
observable in the original negative, but scarcely distinguishable in the print, 
whilst the vertical mass is over the further of the two beech trunks, so as to 
throw it back in printing. The result of this treatment is shown іп fig. 2. 
Except for the slight improvement in perspective, achieved by enlarging, and 
for a little sunning down of the foreground, it owes its improved appearance 
entirely to the few charcoal masses indicated in fig. 3. 

We may fittingly conclude with one word of warning. Be sparing with 
your charcoal. A few light touches will make a surprising difference, and 
overworking may easily lead to faults equally, if not more, glaring than those 
in the original print. 


ж ж ж 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS. 


HE most profitable new field now lying open to photographers is in the 
supply of matter for reproduction in the illustrated press,—using the 
word “ press" in the widest sense. Though photographic pictures 
have long been used in illustrating popular journals, there are various 

reasons why the future must see a still further increase in their use, and will 
offer greater and greater opportunities to the “outside " photographer, who 
does not depend entirely upon press work. In the first place, the number of 
popular illustrated journals is still increasing, and likely to continue doing so; 
while many of the magazines and journals which have used but little illustra- 
tion, and that of a non-photographic type, are being driven by competition to 
use photograms more and more largely. Secondly, the number of books 
illustrated by photographic originals is increasing. Thirdly, the more easily 
available sources of supply are becoming partially exhausted. Editors are 
beginning to want variety of subject, and to seek amongst provincial and 
foreign photographers where once they depended upon a few London men 
Fourthly, interest of subject and quality of treatment are being more and 
more considered; it is no longer possible to run a competition with two or 
three guineas in prizes and to publish page after page of the competing 
photograms— good, indifferent, and bad—during the next few months. And 
editors no longer consider that “апу” portrait of a celebrity, or “апу” view 
of a notable spot will answer the purpose. They want the best, and are 
prepared to pay for it. 

The growing demand for photographic originals will help photographers іп. 
two ways :— 
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1. By employing a number of * staff " photographers on illustrated papers. 

2. By placing much occasional work (and money) in the hands of 
photographers generally. 

Those photographers who are at present established, may, with a little 
trouble, secure profitable press work, which will steadily grow. 

lt is better for the press (and also for photographers) to employ 
existing machinery rather than increase the employment of “staff” men. 
lt is cheaper in many cases to employ a local man, who has no serious 
travelling expenses and who knows the officials and others connected with 
a local function, than to send down a staff photographer from London; and 
in many cases, if work is offered by a competent local man an event may 
be gladly recorded by the illustrated journal, although it is not thought 
important enough to warrant the sending of a special photographer. 

There are two ways in which photographers can approach editors : (1) with 
a request for commissions; (2) with the offer of work already done. Both 
methods have their advantages. Кеѓиѕаіѕ may be expected in many 
instances, but perseverance and a study of what the editors need will result 
in the building up of a satisfactory connection. The following suggestions 
should be read with care:— 

The journals to approach are those at present using a somewhat similar 
class of work to that which you can offer. If determined on trying press 
photography, it is well to carefully study the illustrated papers for a few 
weeks (say at a free library) and decide upon two or three, or half a dozen, 
which are most likely to take your work. Submit your most likely 
work to one or more. If it is refused by one, do not hesitate to submit it 
to another. If it is refused by all, think over the reason. Consider in 
what respect your work is unsuitable when you see the work which has 
been accepted and used by the papers. If you submit an offer of work, 
instead of the work itself, the refusal will sometimes be accompanied by 
reasons, and from these you may learn much. Perhaps you offer to make 
views of the prize ring and principal winners at your county agricultural show; 
and the editor may say that he cannot treat of the show, because he is full of 
war pictures, or there is special interest in a Handel festival at the Crystal 
Palace, or he is giving a good deal of space to the dresses at the Queen's 
* drawing-room." Even if your editor does not give you these reasons, a 
study of his pages will show what he has preferred to what you offered, and 
you will soon learn whether failure has come from— 

1, Approaching the wrong journals ; or 
2, Offering the wrong material; or 
3, Offering it at the wrong time. 

Journals not to approach.—Do not offer good work to paltry, feeble, and 
meanly conducted journals. The best editors, connected with the best 
journals, are most keenly on the look-out for suitable and good work; and 
they pay for it. Rotten journals do not pay; they often misuse the work by 
selling their blocks to other equally rotten journals, to which you would never 
intend to give rights of reproduction, but which you cannot proceed against 
because they are * not worth powder and shot." 

Technical journals require especial handling, because in many cases they 
cannot be expected to pay fees. А gardening journal, for instance, re- 
produces pictures of new blooms or gigantic fruits for the benefit of the 
grower as well as for its readers, and usually the grower supplies the original 
picture. [n an architect's journal many of the pictures are provided by the 


designers of the houses (or what not) represented. Іп these cases, the. 


editor is often prepared to take, and рау a fee for, special work; but it is 
well that the photographer should realise how much of the illustration of 
technical and trade journals is supplied by the trades represented. In some 
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cases, he may, with advantage, canvass the members of such trades in his own 
district. 

Literary illustrated magazines, such as Harper's, The Pall Mall Magazine, and 
other illustrated monthlies, usually do not consider single subjects for 
illustration; and seldom consider series of illustrations without accompanying 
letterpress. They do, however, accept matter and provide illustrations to 
suit it; so that if you have series of photograms of any special subject, likely 
to be interesting to such magazines, it is well to keep the editors informed. 
And in some cases—the number of which is steadily growing —editors of 
such magazines will accept a series of prints and employ a specialist to write 
matter describing them. 

Books are usually considered first in manuscript ; but here, again, there is 
the possibility that a series of pictures, fully illustrating a promising subject, 
may be accepted even though the publisher has to arrange separately for text 
to describe them. 

American papers, except those with a fair amount of foreign circulation, are 
seldom much good to non-American photographers, since the copyright in 
European photograms (usually) does not extend to America; hence an 
immense amount of material for which no payment can be enforced, is 
available for the American reproducer. 

The work to be offered to the editors must be the subject of much thought. 
Its selection will be based оп а study of the journal or publishing house to which 
it is to be offered. It must be suitable in subject, in style, and in quantity. 
Generally speaking, a weekly newspaper will most favourably consider single 
prints or sets of two to half-a-dozen ; a monthly magazine will consider series 
of four or five to a dozen or more; book publishers will consider complete 
subjects covered by from forty to a couple of hundred illustrations. 


“То be continued.) 
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STEREOGRAPHY WITH THE 
HAND CAMERA. 


By Henry Vaux Нор\оор. 


UCH is said of the “stereoscopic revival," yet it may well be doubted 
whether the advantages of stereoscopic working are fully appreciated 
by the large majority of photographers. That the stereoscope is again 
to the fore there is no doubt; but I greatly doubt whether this can be 

taken to indicate a growth in stereoscopic photography; I only know that one 

rarely finds a stereoscopic worker. When a man does take it up, he seems to 
treat it as a thing apart, as having no relation to his ordinary work; he will 
take half-plate views or stereograms indifferently; whereas, rightly considered, 
stereography is supplementary to ordinary photography. It is but a matter 
of suiting the means to the end. In ordinary work we provide several lenses 
in order to obtain a view of the desired size from the best point of view, or 
conversely, to include as much subject as possible when we are limited in our 
choice of position. In just the same way we should carry a camera by which 

we may obtain a stereogram, if by so doing we obtain a better result than a 

single view would give. In no branch of work is the advantage of such a 

course more felt than іп hand-camera work. I do not plead for the stereo- 

scopic hand-camera as such, but only for a hand-camera with which 
stereoscopic views can be taken when required. My own apparatus is 
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double-quarter plate; and I hope that a description of the camera and a few 
notes on working will render the advantages of the double-quarter plate as. 
evident to others as they are to me. 

My camera measures 91 x 51 x 7 inches, and when loaded with 24 quarter- 
plates weighs just under seven pounds. The plates are carried in pairs by 
sheaths raised by a lever into a bag for changing in the usual way; bag- 
changing is specially good for such a camera as this: the dimensions do not 
exceed those of many a quarter-plate magazine camera wherein the plates 
are changed from one compartment to another. The front is a solid lid, 
used for time exposures; for snap-shots, a roller-blind of adjustable speed 
works behind the lenses. Focussing may be done up to five feet. Finders, 
etc., follow the usual style. Such a camera is not a ruinous investment 3. 
mine cost £4 4s. If I describe its working, I think it will be seen that very 
little extra trouble is involved in taking stereoscopic views. 

In filling the sheaths the plates should be put in in pairs; it will sometimes. 
be found that the usual packet of four contains two thick and two thin: those 
of equal thickness should be put together, as otherwise trouble may be caused 
in printing. When filled, the camera is ready for 24 ordinary views, 12 
stereograms, or any desired mixture. For single views a cap 15 placed over: 
one of the lenses, and after exposure is shifted to the other, leaving the lens 
first capped ready for the next exposure. For stereo views both lenses are 
left free. Thus in single view work, with this one exception of capping a lens, 
everything is similar to ordinary work. Views may be taken upright or 
lengthwise, and there is no necessity to work stereoscopically unless the 
nature of the view demands it. Certain subjects always look better as 
stereoprams. Street scenes and crowds are especially effective, in fact, the 
more crowded they are the more realistic they appear; and foreground 
objects, difficult to avoid and ruinous to a single view, are reduced to proper 
perspective in the stereoscope, and so cease to irritate the eye. So also in 
photographing buildings. Often a stray bough of a tree or some other object 
will make a most distressing line across the view, and yet it cannot be avoided. 
But if a stereogram be made, the ugly line in the picture becomes a fore- 
ground object as in nature; we look beyond it, feeling it to be solid, not a 
mere matter of light and shade; in fact, it aids in giving relief to. the view. 
So also a broad expanse of foreground, distressing to the eye in a single 
picture, when viewed stereoscopically becomes natural again: every blade of. 
grass, every stone and rise and fall of the ground is seen, the foreground no 
longer annoys us as a mass of patchy lights and. shades, we now feel able to 
walk across the common. The stereogram is true to nature; a single view of 
such an object is seldom so. 

Thus, while it is desirable to take a good single view if possible, there are 
many occasions when we cannot obtain a truthful result without the aid 
of stereography ; indeed, frequently nothing but the stereoscope can render: 
the view intelligible. I might quote one or two instances from my own 
experience. Walking along a. Kentish lane, bordered by hop-fields, one very 
pretty effect once caught my eye. At the edge of the field ran a small path,. 
hops оп one side, nut-bushes and elms on the other, uphill and no more than 
three feet wide. Taken stereoscopically one can feel the rising ground and 
the narrowness of the path, almost feel the brush of the leaves straggling 
across the way, whilst the single view is a muddle of light and dark spots so 
utterly incomprehensible, that many of my friends, when shown the print, 
cannot tell the bottom from the top. Another stereogram of a butter-cup 
nearly three feet high illustrates the same point. The stem is so slight, and 
so hidden among out-of-focus surroundings that it can hardly be detected.. 
Yet, in the stereoscope, it stands there, unmistakable and real. I could not. 
have done that on a single plate. 
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Now as to the few points which need attention in stereographic work. 
A level is indispensable. It should be of T form, the head of the T being 
placed against the lower edge of the finder, so that the base-line may be kept 
level. The stem of the T, of course, indicates whether the camera is tilted. 
‘The lenses should be ratsed somewhat above the centres of the plates so as 
to reduce foreground. If they are fixed, the camera may be turned upside- 
down to give excessive foreground in exceptional cases, such as views from 
bridges, across valleys, etc. The stereoscope gives impressions, not only of 
relative distance, but also of height and depth; and this illusion is increased 
by bringing the angle of view as near to the feet as possible. If you decide 
to make a stereoscopic view as realistic as may be, get some prominent fore- 
ground object in. 

With regard to development little extra trouble is involved. The two 
quarter-plates are placed side by side in a half-plate dish and treated 
together. If one is lifted for examination, the other should be taken on the 
next occasion, and thus the two views should be kept of equal density. 
Otherwise there are no particular points to notice except, that for preference 
the negatives should be kept somewhat thin. High lights which serve to give 
relief in an ordinary view, appear as patches of white on a solid object when 
viewed stereoscopically, thus giving a ** snow " effect. 

Printing is quite simple with a proper frame, which should be double- 
quarter size with the back made to open the long way; that is, with the 
hinges along the centres of the pictures which stand side by side: or a 
triple back might be used. It will be seen that the caution to pair the plates 
when putting in the camera was necessary ; if two plates are not of the same 
thickness, one may shift when printing. The plates are reversed in the 
printing frame, the edges which stood outside in the sheaths coming next to 
one another. A considerable saving of paper is effected by this. In order to 
obtain a proper effect more should be seen on the inside than on the outside 
of a stereoscopic view, consequently, if the negatives are placed in proper 
position there is no need to print from the useless outside edges, and we can 
use 6x41 paper. This size only costs as much for 24 pieces as for 36 
quarters or 16 half-plates, in fact for quarter-plates ] usually employ this size 
cut in two, whereby I get 48 pieces 41 x 3 instead of 36 of full quarter-plate 
size. I hope this candid confession will not lead to a revision of price-lists. 
With the exception of placing the negatives, printing, toning and fixing are 
carried out as usual, the twin pictures are treated together all through, they 
being on one piece of paper. 

It is only in trimming and mounting that stereograms require extra care, 
and even here a little habit and method go a long way. First trim the 
double view along the base line, being careful to cut through the same object 
in both views. Then with a cutting shape placed to this line cut first one 
view then the other, being careful to place it so that a little more of the 
picture shows on the inside of one view than on the outside of the other; 
but also be careful that, when trimmed, the two views of a distant object will 
not be separated more than 2? inches when the views are mounted. As the 
views are trimmed mark them R and L on the backs, so as to make no 
mistake between right and left. Now take the mounts and rule a light pencil 
line down the middle; this is easily done by cutting a mount exactly in half 
and using it as a ruler. Then mount your views right up to this line, taking 
care to get the bottom corner of the second one at exactly the same level as 
the first. By these means it is easy to get the two views in exact vertical 
agreement. It only remains to place the stereogram in the stereoscope, and 
ifin nine cases out of ten, you do not say that the view would have been 
spoiled as a single picture, I shall feel that I have written in vain. 
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GURES, FACTS AND FORMULE. 
No. XI.—Blue Prints. 


The previous Articles of this series cover 1—6 Carbon Printing," July and August, t899. ** Platinotype,” 
Ssptember and October, 1800. '* Bromide paper,” November, 1899. “ Lantern Formule," January, 1900. 
t Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, rgoo. '' Intensification,’ March, tooo. ** P.O.P.," April, тоо. 
'* Reducers," June, 19.0. 


I. IN COATING rough-surfaced or absorbent papers, add a little gum arabic to the sensitising 
solution. 

2. РОТЕ PAPER. —Sensitising solutions, (1) Make two solutions :--(А) Ferric 
ammonium citrate, £o grains (183 grammes); water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). (В) Potass ferri- 
cyanide, 60 grains (137 grammes); water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). Міх, keep in dark, and filter 
just before use. (2) (A) Ferric ammonium citrate (green), IIO grains (250 grammes); water, I 
ounce (1,000 c.cs.) (В) Potass ferricyanide, 40 grains (90 grammes); water, I ounce 
(1,000 c.cs.). Міх and use as above. 

3. BETTER KEEPING PROPERTIES of papers prepared as above are produced by adding half 
а grain per ounce (I gramme per litre) of potass bichromate to the mixed solution, 

4. SENSITISERS FOR LINE REPRODUCTION (white lines оп blue ground). (1) Make two 
solutions :—(.A) Ferric chloride (cryst.), 175 grains (400 grammes); oxalic acid, 44 grains (100 
grammes) ; water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). (B) Potass ferricyanide, 88 grains (200 grammes) ; 
water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). Міх. (2) Tartaric acid, 1,470 grains (95 grammes); water, 13 
ounces (375 c.cs.); ferric chloride solution (sp. gr. 1°45), 1,350 minims (80 c.cs.) 5 liquor 
ammonia (‘880), not more than 3,600 minims (175 c.cs.) ; potass ferricyanide, 1,050 to 1,230 
grains (70 to 80 grammes! ; water, 4,600 minims (270 c.cs.). Dissolve the tartaric acid in the 
water, add the iron solution, then the ammonia till neutral, finally the ferricyanide. Cool, and 
keep in the dark. 

5. [RON AND URANIUM SENSITISER.—Ferric ammonium citrate (green), 110 grains (250 
grammes); uranic nitrate, 35 grains (80 grammes) ; water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). The print, 
showing faint image, is developed on § per cent. solution of potassic ferricyanide. A very rapid 
process. 

б. GREENISH-BLACK TONES (Roy's process). — Ргераге :--Вогах, 30 grains (70 grammes) ; 
water, I ounce (1.000 с.сѕ.). Add sulphuric acid drop by drop till the liquid just reddens litmus 
paper; then 10 per cent. ammonia solution till the red color just commences to change. Now 
add 4 grains (10 grammes) of powdered catechu. Shake well and filter. Tone the washed 
print in this solution. 

7. BROWN TO BLACK ToNEs.—Place dry print in liquid ammonia solution, 6 minims per 
ounce (I2 c,cs. per litre); when bleached, rinse and place in tannic acid solution, 9 grains рег 
ounce (20 grammes per litre). 

8. BLACK Tones (Lagrange's process). —Bleach in silver nitrate, 9 grains (20 grammes’; 
water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). Well wash, fume with ammonia, expose to light, and develop 
with ferrous oxalate. 

9. Ілі.АС Tonks, which, however, alter by light and damp, are produced by soaking the 
finished print in a 35 per cent. solution of ammonium sulphocyanide containing a little lead 
acetate. 

IO. BRIGHTENING THE Согок. — Сѕе alum solution (24 per cent.), or oxalic acid (3 per cent. 
solution). 

II. INTENSIFICATION is not satisfactory. А solution of ferric chloride (2 grains per ounce 
or 5 grammes per litre) may be tried. 

12. REDUCTION can be done by longer washing in water, or by treating in a weak solution of 
caustic potash till the lines become clear; then placing in weak hydrochloric acid, afterwards 
well washing. 

13. ТІТІ.Е5 on blue prints can be written with potass oxalate solution (75 grains per ounce = 
170 grammes per litre), thickened with gum. 

14. Еоссер BLUE PRINTS are due to old paper, insufficient sizing or too much ferricyanide 
in the sensitiser. 

15. Porass FERRICYANIDE (not ferrocyanide) should be in clear, ruby red crystals; if other- 
wise, rinse with water (drying between blotting paper) before weighing. 


ж ж ж 


Press Photography. p towards 
a connection with the press, by sending us particulars of subjects at the disposal of editors, 
authors, and others, for insertion in Az Z/ndex of Standard Photograms, The compiler will send 
forms for this purpose on application, 
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Self-tonfng Ferroprussiate 
Рарег.-К.“В. West, whose patented 
printing process was described in 77e 
Photogram for April 1900 (p. 117), has 
further patented (Eng. Patent No. 2,373, 
1900) а self-toning process for this and 
other similar papers. [t consists in 
applying a solution of magnesium cupric citrate to the back of the paper. The exposed paper 
is placed in water to dissolve the copper salt and afterwards washed. 


A Roll Holder for daylight spools is patented by J. E. Thornton in Eng. patent, 
17,737, 1899. 

Great Rise of Front is one advantage claimed for a design of camera patented by F. W. 
Branson. (Patent spec., No. 14,102, 1899.) 


Magnalium.-—The alloy of magnesium and aluminium (see 77e Phofogram, March, p. 86) 
is being used for lens mounts by Voightlinder X Son, and is said to be giving satisfaction, 


Sensitised Paper coated on each side with emulsions of different rapidities has been 
patented by the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd. (Eng. Pat., No. 12,585, 1899). The patent 
specification describes several applications of such a paper. 


For putting up toning preparations in the dry form, J. J. Griffin & Sons have patented 
potassium chlorate as an innocuous substance for diluting the gold chloride. The mixture of gold 
chloride and chlorate, and the other constituents of the bath, are placed in a glass tube (open at 
both ends) with a partition between them. 


A Patented Film.—Gustave Macaire (Eng. Pat., No. 12,152, 1899) applies a coating of 
barium sulphate and insoluble gelatine (or other colloid) to a paper backing. —Alternated 
layers of wax (or rubber, gum, resin, etc.), and collodion or gelatine are next superimposed. 
The process is said to yield a film very free from grain. 


An Adjustable Tripod, specially designed for photographic and surveying use, forms the 
subject of Chas. de Redon's patent (No. 5,161, 1900). The head is a box provided with levelling 
screws, the legs are collapsible, each being made of a single strip of steel wound 
m г Spies and fixed between the plate ^ and the socket ~, They pack into the 

x head. 


A New Support for the sensitive film is made from a mixture of pyroxylin 
and gelatine. The former is dissolved in glacial acetic acid, the gelatine added, 
and, after some time, the liquid diluted with alcohol. The film produced by 
evaporating such a solution is said to be superior to celluloid in point of lying 
flat. English patent, 15,355, 1899, by The Farbwerke, Hochst on Main. 


Combined Development and Fixation, etc.—J. E. Thornton and 
C. F. S. Rothwell have patented (Eng. patent, No. 17,292, 1899) the coating 
of the back of the plate with a combined developer and fixer, mixed with sugar 
or dextrine. In another patent (No. 17,738, 1899), they describe a similar plan 
applied to positive papers, which are to be coated on the back with the necessary 
toning or developing substances. 


Direct Positives in the Camera.—A process for the above, patented by 
J. E. Thornton and C. F. S. Rothwell, consists in exposing a gelatino-bromide 
emulsion film (mounted on black paper, celluloid, etc.) in the camera, developing, 
fixing, and bleaching in mercuric chloride. The inventors claim that paper thus 
made constitutes a cheap and good direct positive paper, which can be used for 
instantaneous exposures, In a further patent (No. 17,446, 1899), the inventors claim the use 
of a similar film but capable of being transferred from its first support on to a second. The 
pictures so obtained are not reversed as in the first process. 


The Thornton Film.—The patent specification (No. 14,094, 1899) of this latest of films 
claims as its novelty and advantayes—the stiffening of the film by means of a rib round the 
edges ; the use of paper backing which will strip off on being wetted. The film may be made 
of celluloid, hardened gelatine, etc., with or without a backing. The rib is obtained by mould- 
ing the plastic film whilst it is setting, the projecting rim being about 4 of an inch wide and 
1 of an inch thick ; or a stiffening rim of metal may be used ; or again, a rim of cardboard may 
be pressed into the film, The advantages claimed are :—No carriers or other means for keeping 
flat required ; after drying, they are practically as rigid as glass plates; they can be used 
as lantern slides, and need no cover glass. 


A Shoulder Strap for Hand Сатега. —1 the hand camera has to be carried in the hand 
for a long distance on a hot day, light as it may be it becomes a nuisance, and one longs to have 
the hands free, especially on those parts of the journey “ between pictures." The writer made a 
sling as described below to meet this necessity, the cost of which was infinitesimal as compared 
with that of a sling case, and is decidedly more convenient to work. Slings are, of course, 
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common enough ; all kinds can be met with, from the beautiful morocco or Russian leather article, 
bedecked with plated buckles and jewelled in every hole, down to the common ог ordinary 
garden cord or rope. Some little novelty is, however, claimed for the one here described, and 
one of the large houses in the photographic trade might with advantage, both to themselves and 
their customers, put something like it on the market. The idea is given for what it is worth. The 


requirements are :— 
eq EK ak 


A brown or black leather strap, about 3 feet long and about ў inch broad ; 
it should be of thin soft leather, and may be procured at any leather 
merchant's or saddler's shop for about  - - ee * - 

А decent buckle of square pattern and just broad enough to slide easily оп the 
strap - ы. - - . - е - 

Two solid wire rings, 4 inch diameter - - - 

Two small swivel hooks with spring side, about - - - - 

Two #-inch brass screw eyes, thick ones preferable - - - - 

One best strong safety pin about 1 inch long - - - - 


ооооо 


7 


An 8-inch piece must be doubled and stitched firmly to the fasten side of the safety pin as 
shown in sketch No. I. The wire rings are to have a }-inch flat side made as in sketch No. 2. 
This kind of ring can be purchased at some iron- 
mongers' shops ; if not, round ones can easily be bent 
into the form shown, with a pair of flat-nosed pliers. 
The spring hooks are to be fastened to the rings as 
shown also in sketch No. 2. 

A screw eye is to be screwed on at each end of 
the top of the camera, exactly in the centre from side 
to side. One end of the strap must be secured to one 
of the rings by stitching, riveting, or with an eyelet. 

The other end must be fastened in the same manner 
to the buckle, having first, however, been passed 
through the buckle in the manner shown in sketch 
No. 3, and also through the ring, which will then be 
loose on the loop so formed. То use the sling the 
small loop piece is secured by the pin to the coat 
under the collar, and allowed to lie flat along the 
centre of shoulder. 

The long strap is passed through this and secured 
to the camera by the spring hooks engaged in the 
screw eyes. The height of camera can be adjusted by 
raising or lowering the buckle, and holes should be 
made in the strap in one, two, or three places which 
may be fixed by trial. If the buckle be slipped to the 
bottom or nearly so, the camera can be used without 
unhooking, the strap acting as a support while making 
an exposure. 
| The photogram reproduced on this page shows the 

sling in use. — FRED. W. Cooper. 


A Light for a Portable Dark І,атр.-Айег 
trying candles, night-lights, oil in all shapes and forms, 
and finding them all unsatisfactory, especially under the 
trying conditions of an Eastern climate, I have finally lighted upon a, to me, completely 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, which every tourist experiences more or less acutely. 
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The lamp which I describe and illustrate here was suggested to me by a similar device which I 
saw in a little mud hut near Damascus. 

I do not say the thing is new; on the contrary, I found it where new things are almost un- 
known. І give herewith drawings of the lamp as I now use it, and can thoroughly recommend 
it to those who are tired of melting candles. I also suggest improvements that may perhaps be 
made by some. The fig. shows the light complete. The only things to be manufactured are 
the float and burner (a and 4, fig. 3). The float 
may be made by cutting a piece of tin of the 
shape shown in fig. 1, in the centre of which is 
bored a hole for the reception of the burner. 
Three small pieces of cork are then fixed to each 
of three points of the piece of tin. I cut a small 
slice of ** bottle cork " into quarters (fig. 2) and 
threw one piece away. For the small sum of 
twopence I bought a glass holding about 2 ozs., 
and as this was rather too deep, I filled it about 
half full of water, on the top of which I poured 
olive oil. On the surface of the latter I laid the 
float, which with the pieces of cork is shown at 4, 
fip. 4. A burner was the next thing. This I 
made by cutting a small circle of stiff card (a, fig. 
3) through which I threaded a piece of candle 
wick (4, fig. 3). This was then placed on the 
float, the wick being, of course, long enough to 
reach the oil. Such a light, needless to say, 
will not last for ever, as the wick and oil require 
attention. When newly set going, however, it lasts for a considerable time without attention 
and many plates may be changed or developed. This may seem to some to be a very messy, 
inconvenient, and out of date arrangement, but after using it for a long time on my travels, I 
certainly prefer it to candles, especially during the hot weather. 

The floats and burners are an article of commerce in Syria ; small boxes of the latter can be 
bought very cheaply. The improvements I would suggest are to use small pieces of thin 
wax taper, instead of cutting away pieces of candle for the purpose of obtaining the wick, also 
the use of a smaller glass (if really necessary), but however deep the glass may be, it can always 
be partly filled with water as shown in the drawing. I have also used carriers for the wick 
(а, fig. 3) made of thin wood cut from a matchbox with equal success. The arrangement is now so 
primitive that many will perhapssuggestand adopt other littleimprovements. —RKICHARD PENLAKE. 
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‘*Glycerine’’ Development of Platinum Prints.—ln Camera Notes (1900, No. 4) 
Joseph T. Keiley describes this process devised by himself and Alfred Steiglitz, the article being 
illustrated by a number of one- and two-color supplemental pictures. The following practical 
advice is given:—Print rather further than for ordinary development. The heavier grades of paper 
are the best. Lighter ones are apt to get torn or to become pulpy in the acid bath. The age, 
dampness, or dryness of the paper influences the result, but old paper can be used by this process 
to better advantage than any other. Printing should be carried far enough to record the delicate 
tones and half-tones in the high lights which under ordinary circumstances must be entirely sacri- 
ficed, because their printing would involve the over-printing of every other part of the picture. On 
removal from the printing frame the paper is placed face up on a plate of glass, which should be 
large and heavy and well cleaned from the solution previously used. A little pure glycerine is 
brushed over the surface of the glass to keep down the print and prevent it from slipping about. 
The print is then evenly coated with pure glycerine. At least four brushes should be kept 
specially for this process alone: (а) one (14-2 inches broad) for the application of the glycerine, 
(^) an ordinary round brush with a long handle with the circumference about that of the ordinary 
lead pencil, (с) a thin fine-pointed brush for working in fine lines and delicate shadows, (d) a brush 
of 2-inch breadth for applying the clearing solution. A blotteris then pressed down on the print to 
work the glycerine into the entire surface. The heavy white blotter specially prepared for photo- 
graphic purposes is suitable. The print is then thinly recoated and developed by means of 
brushes, two solutions being used —one consisting of equal parts of developer and glycerine: the 
other of pure developer. The glycerine developer is first used on those parts which it is thought 
desirable to bring up first ; the plain solution is used where a pronounced shade is required. The 
brush carrying this strong developer should be passed between the finger and thumb before it 
touches the print, so that the drippings may be removed. Whenever development has gone far 
enough the print is blotted at that place, which should be re-covered with glycerine and not again 
touched. To introduce warm flesh tones three additional solutions must be kept at hand: (1) 
strong solution of mercuric chloride ; (2) ordinary developer žus mercury solution ; (3) glycerine- 
developer 2/45 mercury. The print is treated at one place with mercurised developer and at 
another with ordinary developer. The result will depend entirely on the maker's taste. The 
mercury tone is more transparent than the ordinary deposit, so that development can be carried 
much further. 
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After development the print is placed in a bath of weak hydrochloric acid (1 to 60) and the 
entire surface brushed with a soft brush as soon as it is immersed. If this is not done at once, 
development is apt to go on under the glycerine coating, Mercury-toned prints should be treated 
as quickly as possible, as the acid removes the mercury. A much weaker acid bath should be 
used. 

Washing in three or four changes of distilled water (not under a spray or other direct supply) 
completes the process. 
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Copyright Notes. — Miss Ethel 
Newman, of Zhe Belle of New York com- 
pany, recovered ten guineas damages 
from the Tabor Bas Relief Со. for 
wholesale publication of her photogram 
on Christmas cards, The defendants 
(who had taken the photogram at half 
the usual rate) claimed that this reduced price implied the right to reproduce, but the learned 
judge decided otherwise. 


A School of Photography, specially in its application to pictorial representation, has 
been founded at Munich, under the directorship of G. H. Emmerich. 


The Photographic Record Association has just added 253 prints to its collection in 
the British Museum. They are the work of Sir J. Benjamin Stone, Harold Baker, Oliver Baker, 
В. Divieri, Н. T. Malby, Alex. Mackie, Edgar Scammell, George Scammell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Snowden Ward. 


F. Holland Day has come to London and established himself professionally in a studio in 
Mortimer Street. With the increasing appreciation of unconventional photographic portraiture, 
a considerable opening up of a higher ficld of professional work seems imminent. Mr. Day's 
move 15 one of a number of similar signs of the times. 


Obituary.—W. |. Warren, whose sudden death at the end of June removed one of the most 
prominent amateur photographers of the day, was well known as a facile and humorous writer on 
photographic technics and doings, and as an exponent of photographic art. Unfortunately, 
typhoid fever, contracted on a foreign tour, laid him low at only thirty-tive years of age. 


Harold Baker is now numbered amongst metropolitan photographers. Though still 
continuing his Birmingham business he is directing a studio in the West end for the Mutoscope 
and Biograph Syndicate, in which a specialty will be made of the highest class of portraiture for 
illustrative and publication purposes. It is a field in which Mr. Baker will be able to indulge his 
artistic temperament to the fullest extent. 


Society Items.—The Birmingham Society entertained Harold Baker at dinner on July 
13th, when a large gathering wished him every success in his new work. 
£ The South London Society has a trip to the Rhine on August 18th. Estimated total cost, 
s. 

; ii. W. Bennett was presented with a clock and illuminated address by the members of the 
G. E. K. Mechanics Institution Society, on the termination of the past session, in token of their 
appreciation of his services as teacher. 

The Glasgow Eastern Amateur Association has organised a 
for the equipment. Particulars from 14 Landressy Street. 


“© prize-drawing ” to raise funds 


The Fifteenth Convention oí the photographers of the United. Kingdom proved fully 
equal in interest and success to the best of its predecessors. Newcastle-on- Tyne, with excursions 
to Hexham, the Roman Wall, Haughton Castle, Jesmond Dene, Durham and Alnwick, provided 
photographic material to meet all tastes, and the Convention was unusually fortunate in 
incidental hospitalities. The reception on Monday (July 9) was by the Mayor of Newcastle 
and the Newcastle and Northern Counties Photographic Association ; while W. D. Cruddas, 
Esq., M.P., at Haughton Castle, and б. B. Bainbridge, Esq., J.P., at Jesmond Dene, with their 
families, generously entertained the party. The weather, after Monday, was excellent. Thes. 
Bedding. as President, and F. A. Bridge, as the inexhaustible secretary, excelled themselves ; 
and the local committee (particularly J. Pattison Gibson, Edgar G. Lee, and Robert. Hauxwell) 
had well provided against all contingencies and difficulties. From the many pleasant. and 
profitable incidents it is difficult to select ; but. probably those to be longest remembered are the 
playing of the Northumbrian small pipes, after the dinner ; and S. B. Webber's demonstration 
of the converting of photographic waste into a wedding ring. 

Next year's meeting is to be at Oxford. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 


These particulars are given when the Exhibition ix first announced, and again when it ts time for entries to 
close. Lhe Secretaries’ names are only given when the Exhibitions are open to receive work. 


| DATES. ЕЕ 
Name of Exhibition. | ||... er суа Prizes. | C те. | Address ef Secretary. 
| Entries. | Pictures. Exhibition. "wd 
— — PT PÓ—P— —, a! 5, += = былды T ыз | = ж шы = 
з | | à 
t. Royal Cornwall Poly- | Aug. 4, Aug. 14 | Aug. 21 Medals, | W. Brooks, Laurel Villa, 
technic A Tw | Wray Park, Reigate. 
2. Bootle Photographic s T Oct. 11-13 T os .. 
Society « « + « « 
| I . 
3. Photographic Salon - as ә Sept. 21 to | |В. М. Craigie, Camera 
Nov. 3 | | Club, Charing Cross Rd., 
WG, 
4. Badminton Magazine T 4s Monthly | £10 tos., bs | Badminton Magazine of 
i and ten Sports and Pastimes, 21 
others Bedford Street, Strand, 


WiC, 


A—Amateur. _P—Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B—Bronze Medal. C—Certi@cate. 
Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung. I—Invitatien. 


ж Ж ж 


Every Picture-maker by photo- 
graphy is asked to submit some of his (or 
her) work to the editors of /’hofegrams 
of the Year, which is now in active pre- 
paration. Тһе arrangement of this 
year’s volume will be on the same lines 
as that of 1899. 


‘‘Our Patent Laws’’ is a booklet 
by James Keith which will open the 
eyes of its readers to many discrepancies in patent British law. Published by Unwin Brothers. 


Glycerine Development.—A few copies of the reprint from Camera Notes reviewed in 
our June issue are now obtainable from our publishers. Price, 4s. 6d. net. ; postage, 3d. 


The Journal of Applied Microscopy maintains its character for able articles and ample 
illustration, Photo-micrographers (horrid word) will find much to interest them in recent issues. 


Campbell’s Exposure Note Book (Duncan Campbell & Son, 96 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow) is khaki colored and very strongly bound. Makers’ and other formule are given, and 
spaces for over 1,300 entries. А very handy note book. Price 1/. 


The Picture Postcard is the title of a new twopenny magazine (published at 152 Fleet 
Street) which proposes to describe its circle of readers in the fields of travel, philately, and art. 
The first number sets up a high standard of attractive literary and pictorial contents. 


Week-Ends in Hopland, by Duncan Moul, with map and many illustrations, price 1/ 
(London: The Homeland Association, 53 Wych Street), is the first of a ** Week-end series." 
It is a charming little book which will interest photographers, even though the pen, and not the 
camera, has been used in its illustration. 


Woodbury Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, E.C.).— The study of pictures by photographers is inexcusable when reproductions 
of all the world's great masterpieces can be obtained at so reasonable prices as those at which the 
many Woodbury-type prints in this list are sold. 


Aide-Memoire de Photographie (Gautier-Villars, Paris). — The 1900 issue of this 
compact little annual contains as usual an immense amount of information of importance to the 
amateur and photographic trader. The record of recent progress in photography is exceedingly 
well summarised by the editor, C. Fabre. Price 1 fr. 75 c. 


Chemisches Worterbuch, by Prof. Dr. Carl Rothe (Weimar: Verlag der Deutschen 
Photographen Zeitung. Price 6 marks). — This is a dictionary of German synonyms of chemical 
substances, many items being accompanied also by short notes on the properties and price of the 
substance. A useful reference book for readers of German technical literature. 
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The Value of a Specialty is again illustrated by the fact that Fredk. T. Corkett of 
Leicester has supplied to the stationery trade in the first five months of 1900, something over 
half-a-million postcards, These are all from Mr. Corkett’s own negatives, some of which are 
reproduced in half-tone, and others in collotype. They have principally been supplied to 
stationers at seaside resorts. 


Our Melbourne Agent, C. Mack Yost, sends us the accompanying snapshot taken from 
the window of a train travelling about thirty 
miles an hour on the Western Australian 
Government’s Railway between Perth and 
Albany. It is a suggestion which those who 
are just leaving for their holidays may well 
note. 


Modern Printing Processes, by 
Henry J. Abbott (Chicago: Geo. K. Hazlitt 
& Co.).—This is a short treatise on gum- 
bichromate and platinotype, from the point 
of view of the photographer-artist. here 
is nothing particularly new in the text, which 
describes the latest methods, including, of 
course, the Keiley-Steiglitz glycerine-devel- 
opment of platinotypes. But the illustra- 
tions are first-rate examples of the effects 
of which these modern processes are cap- 
able. 


Photographing Flowers and Trees is the subject of No. 13 of 772 Photo-Miniature, 
and is very well handled by J. Horace McFarland. Precept, practice and suggestion enter into 
its composition in due proportion. To the specialist in horticultural photography it is an 
invaluable little book, while the illustrations will go far towards enthusing the most purposeless 
photographer over flower photography. (London: Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. Sixpence nett.) 


Ozotype, by Thomas Manly (London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. Price 1s.).—With the 
appearance of the Ozotype process on tne market, as announced in our last issue, Mr. Manly's 
little book is just what is wanted. It gives the clearest possible practical instructions on eve 
detail of the procedure, though it does not ignore, we are glad to say, the principles upon whic 
the process rests. Readers who were interested 
in the notes last month will find all further 
information in this monograph. 


Kunstlerische Landschafts-Photogra- 
phie, by A. Horsley Hinton (Berlin: Gustav 
Schmidt; price 4 marks).— This is an elegantly 
bound and printed translation of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, now appearing in its second German 
edition, a fact 1 pon which English photographers 
will join with us in congratulating the author. 
The German reader must have a book which 
contains solid information, and very little of 
English photographic literature is re-published 
in the happy fatheiland. For obvious reasons 
there is no need of a formal review. It is sufficient 
to indicate to our German friends here and 
beyond the seas that they can obtain Mr. Hinton's 
book in their own tongue. 


The Drawing Slate, by C. Skelton Tyler, 
is one of those extremely good things which, 
though it is not a great picture, is noteworthy 
and memorable. It is well done, out of simple 
and not very promising materials; it is novel in 
theme and interesting, too. Taking the shadow 
side of the boys, and including a lace-curtained 
window, introduces technical difficulties which are 
so entirely overcome as to remove all suggestion 
of effort. The posing of two boys in modern 
costumes is no easy matter, yet here the poses are 
conspicuously—almost entirely—good, and there is enough interest in the subject in hand (the 
drawing-slate) to fully account for their intentness, We look for further and good work from 
the same hand. 


ti THE DRAWING SLATE." 
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The Piece of Portraiture by Thomas Illingworth of Halifax on e 238 is excellent 
in many ways. A technically difficult subject is skilfully treated. There is quality in the black | 
dress of the sitting figure as well as the white one of her companion. The pose of the figure on 
the left is subordinated to the model proper, whose position is graceful, though a little too 
suggestive, perhaps, of the anxious moment when the cap is removed, an нао which is 
strengthened by the solicitude in the other figure. But this is hyper-criticism of two so gracefully 
arranged figures; yet we must point out how the two legs of the chair and the details of the back- 
ground take the eye away from the fair models. Let the reader lay his finger over the chair legs, 
and he will see how much the picture would have gained had these been quite dark in tone or 
draped with some dark material. 


Burma, by Max and Bertha Ferrars (London: Sampson Low & Co.), is an almost ideal 
example of the result of photographic record and survey work of the very best kind. No less 
than four hundred and fifty-five photograms are used to illustrate every phase of the life, art, 
industry, and country of the Burmese ; and the variety, interest, and general high quality of the 
pictures speak well for the photographic ability of the authors. Of course, the works are not all 
perfect, pictorially or artistically, but we are struck with the excellent choice of position when 
posing of the subject was impossible, and the very successful results made under some most 
difficult circumstances. The literary part of the work shows an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, both from books and from personal observation, Its style—terse, crisp, and vigorous— 


POTTERY-MAKING AT THE WHEEL. ' MUD ГАККУ." 


From “ Burma," by Max and Bertha Ferrars. 


makes it a good accompaniment to the pictures. Amongst the sections into which the book is 
divided are Childhood, with cradle-life, baby's bath, games, toys, and schooling ; Adolescence, 
with the monastic, novitiate Buddhist institutions, etc, ; Manhood and Occupation, showing all 
phases of country life and labor ; Trades and Professions, including fishery, the chase, pottery and 
brick making, lacquer ware, sculpture, ropes and cordage, metallurgy, timber, carpentry, painting 
and design, inscriptions and writing, medicine, illuminants, merchandise and dealers, boat-building, 
and a host of other crafts, fully treated and minutely illustrated ; Alien races ; Political matters ; 
Pageants and Frolics; Age and Mortality; and Appendices. There is a good index with 
glossary combined ; and the book altogether is one that makes a good impression on first sight, 
an impression which is strengthened on further acquaintance. Without a dull page, it gives full 
insight into the lives of a most interesting people. Without a word of preaching, it puts the 
reader into complete sympathy with a race whose customs, faith, and mental horizon seem far 
removed from our own, and helps to knit the bonds of a true world-brotherhood. 


Іп Bird-Land, with field-glass and camera, by Oliver G. Pike, illustrated with 83 
photograms by the author. Price 6/. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) — A book which 
somewhat trenches on the domain of the Keartons, and which may seem, at first sight, to directly 
compete with their work. On closer acquaintance, however, it will be found that the treatment 
of the subject by Mr. Pike is quite his own, and that while his book will appeal to a portion of 
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the Kearton readers, it will also be appreciated by the mere dilletante “general reader." There 
is no pretension to scientific arrangement, and the style is simple ; the book is the work of a 

e bird-lover rather than а naturalist, and to bird-lovers it will very strongly appeal. It is a book 
to be read in the fields and under the hedgerows, full of careful observation and intimate details 
of that life of the wild creatures which is hidden from the careless passer-by. It is a book to be 
read again and again, to be compared with one's own every-day notes, and it is of a convenient 
size for a coat pocket. The pictures are full of interest, and most of them are good from the 
photographic point of view, though a few leave much to be desired in this direction. On the 
whole, the book is decidedly opportune, and should help to convert. many a snap-shooter into a 
nature-lover, many a naturalist into a photographer. 


A Cyclopedia of Classified Dates, compiled by Charles E. Little (London and New 
York: The Funk & Wagnall’s Co.), is a substantial, workmanlike volume which may fairly claim 
to be unique. Since receiving it for notice, we have had many opportunities (in the compilation 
of Ял Index of Standard Photograms) of putting it to practical test, and this it has stood much 
better than the other works of reference which are on somewhat parallel lines. It consists of two 
sections, firstly, 1,161 pages of classified dates proper, arranged under the alphabetical headings of 
countries ; and with the entries on cach pair Ыл divided into Army, Navy ; Births, Deaths ; 
Church, Letters; Society, Miscellaneous ; State, and so forth, Secondly, there is an index of 
290 pages ог 870 columns, by means of which саѕу reference can be made to any event of which 
the date is not known. The details of information regarding each event are necessarily brief, but 
quite sufficient for all purposes of reference, and their brevity enables the book to be a fairly 
adequate synopsis of the whole of history. To a certain very small extent the entries are dupli- 
cated (for instance, the taking of Seringapatam is entered under both ** India" and ‘Great 
Britain’), and in every way the book seems to have been prepared to make reference absolutely 
easy. Scientific, artistic, literary, and biographical matters are treated as fully as what is more 
commonly called ''history," and the book may well be commended as a very storehouse of in- 


formation, and as at the same time a portal to almost all knowledge. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. Е. 

When writing to firms whose goods аге noticel or 
advertised, please mention Гле Photogram. 


Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pamphlets. 
Morley &= Cooper, то Upper Street, London, N.—Cameras, 


etc. 

Isenthal & Co., 95 Mortimer Street, London, W.—Latest 
radiographic list. 

Harrop & Swindon, y Melbourne Street, Leeds.—Season's 
list of cameras and enlarging, etc. 

Ross, Ltd., 111 New Bond Street, London, W.—Latest 
optical and photographic apparatus. 

Peacock & Co., £2 Stoker's Croft, Bristol.—A well-selected 
list of photographic and lantern requisites. 

Leppin & Masche, 17 Angel Ofer, Berlin, S.O.—Whole. 
sale А of photographic specialties in English, French, and 
German. 

Army and Navy Auxiliary Supply Stores, Ltd.—& very 
complete list from the department presided over by J. E. 
Hodd. F.R P.S. 

Thornton Pickard Manufacturing Co., Altrincham.— List 
(in German) of shutters, cameras, etc. Sent post free to 
applicants abroad. : 

Fallowhelds Photographic Annual is the Bradshaw of 
photography. Іп &&6 pages we find practically every photo- 
graphic appliance described. It 15 safe to say that no 
photographer who does even a fair amount of work, will 
waste 1/6 if he sends to 146 Charing Cross Road for one. 
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4 can be obtained from J. E. Lockyer, Deptford. 
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NEW APPARATUS, ETC. 


““ Pyraxe,” the compact pyro noticed in our last issue. 
One ounce, 
1/2 post free. 


А Kinetogram Booklet. —Hepworth & Co., Walton-on- 
Thames, have issued ап account of how the kinetographic 
film is taken, developed, and printed, which is sure to interest 
the photographer and his friends. 


“New Pointers for Amateurs in Photography” is the 
title of a little note-book issued by the Melen Manu- 
facturing and Publishing Co., оо Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
U.S.A., which contains an immense amount of every-day 
information. Price iod. 


** Perfect '' Retouching Medium (F. W. Slater, оз 
Mostyn Street, Llandudno). A new and evidently most care- 
fully prepared medium. Applied as directed, it leaves a firm 
tooth which takes the pencil easily, and which will not, it ix 
claimed, shift in varnishing. Price rod. per bottle. Post 
free, 1/. 


A. W. Wilson, Bourne, Lincs. sends us some of his 
concentrated developer, which we find to work exceedingly 
well. The deposit closely resembles that given by pyro. but 
there is no stain, and a clear bright image is built up free 
from fog. A 6-ounce bottle costs 1/, makes thirty ounces of 
developer, and will develop several times this number of 
quarter-plates, 


Sound-Wave Lantern Slides from Professor R. W. 
Wood's negatives are published solely by Newton & Co., 3 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. Price, 1/6 each. Messrs. Newton 
also supply the following apparatus made by Professur Wood : 
Phase-reversal, zone plates. ra) each ; photographic diffraction 
gratings, 7/6 each; cyanine prisms for anomalous dispersion, 
7/6. 


A Negative Washer of novel design is being sold by H. 
Coventry, 19 Sweeting Street, Liverpool. The plates are 
held in frames attached to a spindle, which is rotated by the 
action of a jet of water. The arrangement shown on page 
viii of our advertisements provides very simply for ample 
treatment of the negative, and the mechanism is of a kind 
which will not readily get out of order, Takes any size from 
lantern to half-plate. Price 15). 
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Schering's Rollable Flim (Chemische Fabrik auf 
Аспеп), 170 and 171 Müller Str., Berlin).— Samples of this 
film which we have had under trial, have yielded us very 
satisfactory results. It is evidently very rapid, and develops 
clearly and with good density ; it lies flat and curllessly in the 
developer. Price, twelve exposures, 4X 5 cm. (= 13 x 2 inches 
nearly), т mark 35 pf. All standard sizes аге prepared to 
order. 


War Medallions.— John Walker & Co., Ltd., Farringdon 
House, Warwick Lane, London, E.C., have an attractive 
series of war souvenirs in the form of an oval medallion 
mounted on a khaki folding card, which sells at 64. They 
undertake the preparation of photographers’ prints in this 
form in small quantities at their usual rate of 4/6 per dozen. 
A very attractive. line of a type likely to find favor with 
those who eschew the " button portrait.” 


Diamond Collodio Matt Paper (Van Bosch, Strass- 
burg). —W'e have made trial of this brand of paper and find it 
a carefully manufactured article giving good tones with con- 
siderable ease of manipulation. In the single gold bath a rich 
purple is obtained, and under double treatment with chloro- 
platinite a good platinum black. The surface of paper is of 
an excellent character for working upon. Prices—1 m. 2 pf. 
(1,2) per sheet 50> 62 ст. (193 x 244 inches). 


Silkdown Photo Cloth (Nashua Pillow Co., 6-13 Pear- 
son's Avenue, Nashua, N.H.) is a fine strong fabric sensitised 
with ferro-prussiate. It prints rapidly and gives blue prints 
of good vigor, the makers specially recommending it for the 
production of pillow cushions, etc., for which purpose they 
supply a toning solution, which, it is claimed, enables the 
print to withstand washing in soap and water. Turnbull s 
blue, as is well known, is decomposed under these conditions 
Prices: cloth per packet, 35 cents; toning solution, 25 cents. 
Postage extra to England. 


* Climax " Albumen Paper (John J. Griffin X Sons, 
Ltd., Gardiner Street, London).— Since taking over the busi- 
ness of J. D. Mucklow, Messrs. Griffin have modified the 
method of manufacture and price of their albumen. paper, 
samples of which we have had under trial. It is an excellent 
brand of paper, toning in the usual borax or acetate baths to 
the delicate brown and “purple” tones characteristic. of a 
beautiful albumen print, and without any sign of blistering in 
the after-operations. It is made ‘soft’ or “brilliant” for 
strong or thin negatives. Prices: sheets, 23} x 174. inches, 
136 per quire; cut sheets, 150 cabinets (33.44 inches), 6,6. 
Booklet of formula, etc., from the makers. 


Welford's ‘‘Combination” Printing Frame is 
specially made for ease in vignetting, but, as the sectional 
drawing shows, can be 
renioved and used sep- 
arately from its extra 
frame. The vignetting 
card slides in a groove 
in the top of the frame, 
and its distance from 
the negative is adjusted by lowering the printing frame, 
which is clamped by a set screw shown on left. For shad- 
ing, vignetting, and printing in clouds, this design does what 
is wanted in the simplest possible way. Prices: ].plate, 1/3: 
4-plate, 2/. 

Тһе Welford ““ No. 1!” Hand Camera isa very prac- 
tical camera at a very moderate price. It measures 73 x 44 x 5} 
inches, weighs 2 lbs. 6 oz., and costs, with the dark slides, 
Жа 4s. Specification :— К.К. lens working at / 8, with axis 
diaphragms, two finders, Thornton Pickard T. and I. shutter, 
focussing by scale and the screen (the ground glass is pushed 
back when the slide is inserted and springs into place again 
on its removal), rising and cross front, dark slides of special 
design opening inside the camera on a vertical hinge. Three 
slides are together just over 1 inch in thickness, A thoroughly 
practical camera for hand ог stand use. Descriptive list of 
this and other apparatus from 166 Romford Road, London, E. 


An X-Ray Stereoscope isa surgical instrument of the 
greatest value, because the observer can locate the posi- 
tion of a foreign body with far greater certainty and ease 
when viewing the stereoscopic image rather than the flat two- 
dimensional view given hy a single fluorescent screen. Messrs. 
Newton & Co. have now ready a stereoscopic fluoroscope, the 
design of Dr. Mackenzie Davidson, which is arranged to work 
with an ordinary coil and batteries. Price £25. They have 
also a new mercury break, also the invention of Dr. Davidson, 
which claims to do away with all flickering of the screen 
image, to zive a more brilliant image, to enable high voltage 
currents to be used direct from the mains, and to be perfectly 
you in construction. Price, with motor and reiistance, 
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The Рһопіх No. 2 Camera of M'Kellen & Co., Mill 
Street, Manchester, has been improved by the addition of a 
patented automatic roller blind which covers the lens during 
the changing of the plate. In the older form it was necessary 
to cap the lens, as well as to make the one motion which sets 
the shutter, puts the reflector іп position, and changes the 
plate. Now there is only one motion (pulling a string) to 
pipers the camera for action, and one motion (pressing a 
mutton) to make the exposure. Another minor improvement 
is the addition of a rising front. 


Ortol-Soda is one of the ready prepared developers made 
by Walter D. Welford, 166 Romford Road, E. In our hands 
it has yielded negatives of the well known pyro character, 
whilst it. acts quite cleanly also as a developer of bromide 
papers and lantern slides. Of all the new developers we con- 
sider ortol the nearest in character to pyro, whilst in some 
respects (cleanliness for one) it is superior. Mr. Welford's 

reparation is well made. Price (two solutions) 1,6. Other 
Velford developers :—Ortol potash, Ormet, Hydrowell, Hy- 
dromet, Pyro-soda, and Metol; sample bottles of these, post 
free, 7d. 


Mica Ғі!төв.- Мах Raphael, Breslau, V., has sent us 
some of his ‘glimmer’ dry plates, ^e., mica bearing a 

elatino-bromide emulsion. “Phe mica support is remarkably 
Fee from color, and lies flat in dark slde and developing 
dish, The plates (which are coated with а rapid emulsion) 
are developed in the usual way, fixed in an acid bath, washed 
and placed in 5 per cent. alcoholic glycerine solution 
(water сап be used in place of spirit). They are then laid 
face ар on а glass plate, by adhering slightly to which they 
dry perfectly fat. Lightness, fatness, incombustibility and 
ЛІ, from volatile constituents, are their virtues ; a slight 
tendency to frill is the only defect to be noted. We doubt 
whether mica is destined to be the support for negative plates ; 
but why not mica lantern plates? 


** Kachin '' has been modified so as to be usable in con- 
quen with sodium carbonate. Hitherto caustic alkali has 
en necessary. Those who dislike these accelerators should 
note the change. and send to John J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., for 
a booklet, ** How to Develop with Kachin,” just published, 
which gives formule for developers, stand developers, com- 
bined development and fixation, etc. A sample of the modi- 
fied kachin which we have used gives a developer quick, 
clean, and non-fogging. To restrain, borax is used (a few 
drops of 5 per cent. solution per ounce) іп place of potass 
bromide, which is almost useless. Kachin ** cartols ” for 
compounding the developer іп а few minutes will be on sale 
very soon, price 444. each (to make four ounces of developer) 
or 2». per box of мх. The price of the modified kachin 
remains the same, viz., 25. 6d. 


The ** Straight-edge " Vignette (Walter D. Welford) 
is a plate or film bearing an opaque band which gradually 
shades off into transparency. The bands are made of various 
widths, and a selection of them dispenses with blocking or 
shading in combination printing, e.g., when a foreground or 
Sky is being printed into a view. By using, say, two of them 
(one behind the other) a great range of gradation can be ob. 
tained, whilst the negative can be printed in direct sunlight 
without showing a harsh line. Prices (glass or film), quarter- 
plate rod. each; half-plate т 6, up to 15x 12 7,6. 

The cloud printing set of the same firm is a useful outfit, 
which includes two cloud negatives, one '* straight-edge" vig- 
nette, one ‘combination,’ printing frame, and one shading card. 
Prices from 3.6 АН to 9:0 (whole plate). 

The “ Easy " series of vignettes are of delicate gradation 
from transparency to opacity, so that they may be used close 
against the negative, Prices (tlm or glass) from gd. (4-plate) 
to 2/ (whole plate). 

Printing-out Platinum Paper (Berger & Co., 7 South 
Hill Works, Hampstead, London, N.W.).--The print-out 
variety of platinum paper, althouzh extremely attractive in 
point of simplicity, has not hitherto been much in vogue. This 
paper of Messrs. Berger's is likely to give new impetus to the 
process, for itis moderate in price, and, judging from ourown 
trials, suited to the thin negative which prints well in P.O. P. 
The procedure, simple as it is, must not be conducted hap- 
hazard. The important point is to preserve the constant 
slight humidity of the paper. which is necessary for the 
appearance of the ппаде in the frame. Therefore heating of 
the negative in sunshine must be avoided, or the print, on 
immersion in the fixing bath, will be found overdone. This 
bath consists of citric acid, 4 ounces (so grammes), hydro- 
chloric acid, r drachm (155 c.c): water, 80. ounces (1,000 
c.cs.)3 and an immersion of about one minute in it, followed 
by ten or fifteen minutes washing, is all the treatment re- 
quired. Thus the process is the simplest imaginable, while 
ГЕ results with a suitable not too strong negative are excel- 
ent. 
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Two brands аге made—sepia and black tones. Prices on 
the basis of twenty quarter-plate pieces per shilling packet. 
Development papers (brands C and 1), tor black and sepia 
tones respectively) are being made as well. Bath for cold 
development, 10 per cent. solution of potass oxalate. Clear- 
ing bath and prices as for the print-out papers. 


TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


Business Changes, Changes of Address, etc.—/. 
Atkinson & CG. Kearney of oo Victoria Street, Liverpool, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Walter Price has commenced stocking photo goods at 69 
Grove Road, Eastbourne. 

Eames & Co., from Lewisham to 28 Rushey Green, 
Catford, London, S.E. 

J. Watkins has opened as dealer at 9 Regents Parade, 
North End, Finchley, London, N. 

А. C. Jackson from Ambhurst Road, to Northwold Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N. 

M. Wicks has commenced dealing in photo goods at то 
York Buildings, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 

Adie & Wedderéurn of Hanover Street, Edinburgh, have 
sold their business to Mr. Mackie, also of Edinburgh. 

T. Duerdon, from 75 Samuel Street, to 51 Vulcan Street, 
North Street, Leeds. 

Trevor & Mansi have opened at 7 Moorfields, Liverpool. 

Penny & sldcock, Sutton. Coldtield, have dissolved. part- 
nership. 

John Barnes &~ Co.. 191 to 217 Finchley Road, South 
Hampstead, London, N.W., bave added a photographic 
| р ктар 

department. 

New Companies. -Offzer & Co., Ltd. Capital, £500. 
To manufacture photographic and other apparatus, 

p p РІ 

Cameron Studio, Lide Capital. бі,осо. To trade, in con- 
junction with H. Н. Н. Cameron, as photographers. 

G. В. Kent & Sons, Ltd.. brushmakers, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. Capital, дібоуо» Sensitised paper manu» 
facturers. 

New Dark Rooms.—R. Ganz, 4o Bahnhof Str., Zurich 
(Developing, &c.) 

Trevor & Mansell, 7 Moorfields, Liverpool. 

Wilfrid Emery, 15 Anson Parade, Cricklewood, N.W. 

Birt Acres has fitted up works at Whetstone for the manu- 
facture of kinetograph film. 

British Mutoscope & Biograph Co. have paid то per 
cent. dividend and carried £3.45) forward. 

Walter G. Grubb and Charles F. Darnford of the Camera 
Construction Co, 35 Eagle Street, London, W.C., have dis- 
solved partnership. Mr. Grubb continues the management of 
the business. 

John Howson's connection with the Britannia Works 
Co., Lul, is shortly to be severed, at the termination of his 
agreement, after a continuance of over eleven years. During 
that time Mr. Howson has been one of the most influential 
men in the whole world of photography, doing much to place 
the company with which he was connected in а premier 
position, but also much to influence the improvement of 
photographic manufacture and business in general. He 
undertakes to remain with the Britannia Works Co. after the 
termination of his agreement until a suitable successor has 
been appointed. As to future movements no announcement 
is made, but it is understood that Mr. Howson will still take 
an important part in photographic materials development. 


To the Editors of The Photegram. 
The first Paper Negatilve- Taíibot or Reade. 


Drar Stk AND Марам, — [9 order to avoid any possible 
misconception on the part of your readers with respect to the 
authorship of the Breakfast Table Scene which heads the 
Calendar in your last issue, may ] be allowed to point out 
that the fact that the picture is by Кох Talbot cannot now 
be disputed, but is as certain as anything in the history of 
photography. Most of the objects represented are still in my 
possession, and four о them, at least, appear also in Plate ТИ. 
of the Pencil of Nature (" Articles of China"). 
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It will probably be of interest to your readers to be informed 
that your illustration has been produced from a photogram, 
printed quite recently from the original calotype paper nega- 
tive, which is in a perfect state of preservation. — Yours faith- 
fully, С. Н. Tai вот. 

Lacock ABBEY. 


Stk AND Mapam,—It is so usual to see Fox Talbot 
credited. with many things which were first done by the 
modest and retiring English clergyman, J. Б. Reade, that it 
would seem almost a hopeless task to put forth a claim for the 
just due of the latter. Talbot was a patentee and business 
man, and as such he was heard of and talked of; and mean- 
while Reade remarked in his quiet way that "I threw the ball 
and Talbot caught itjand cast it into the Patent Office.” Reade’s 
paper negatives made in 157 with gallate of silver were the result 
of a definite process of reasoning resulting from Mrs. Кезде 
refusals to supply any more light leather gloves, whereupon 
Mr. Reade resolved to “tan paper." Although Reade' s results 
were seen, talked about, and written about quite freely, Talbot 
only caught the ball tardily, as it was not ull 1241 that Talbot's 
gallate process was described or patented |: Talbot's publication 
of 1839 referring to quite another matter, although often con- 
founded with the gallate process, When cross-examined in 
open court, Talbot acknowledged that he had first received 
information of the use of gallate from Mr. Russ, who knew of 
Келе work ; and Talbot's first patent, No. $,542 of 17241, was 
only upheld on. the score of the use of iodised paper and 
certain questions of combination. Reade, who only worked 
for the love of his subject, had no intent in opposing ; indeed 
no inclination, as he generously теі to give Talbot 
the fullest credit for such advances as Talbot really made. Mt 
one time we find Reade rejoicing that *!* Talbot did not patent 
my valuable fixer " ; which fixer was ‘hypo, a little having 
been made for Reade іп 1£;7 by Mr. Hodgson of London. 
Subsequently, however, Talbot did actually patent. the 
‘improvement of using the “hypo” Aet (Patent No. о,75: 
of 1541) Talbot's many patents and numerous claims show 
him in several ways to have been a genius; at least in the art 
of patenting. THoMAs Boras. 


[We welcome criticism of this subject, and while we do not 
uphold the patenting in which Fox Talbot freely indulged, 
there is nothing, we believe, to show that Reade knew anything 
of the existence of a latent. image, the point. presumably 
referred to by Mr. Bolas in the first part of his letter.— Eis. ] 

To Contributors.— The Editors of The Photogram and 
The Process P'hotogram are open to consider original articles : 
preferably such describing the original work of the writer. 
А stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 
prompt return in case the contribution cannot be used. 
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PHOTOGRAMERRIMENT  : 
and Songs of the Camera. 


By Warp Muir. 
No. ІП. THE TYRO. | 
(1th apologies to Rudyard Kiplin.) 


WENT into a dealer’s shop to get some P.O. P. 
The man behind the counter he up and says, says he: 


-> + mæ = 


‚ “ Now, have you tried our latest bath for keeping hypo dry ?” 


I outs into the street again as to myself says I: 


Oh, it's ‘buy some this,” and “ try some that " with ** less of No. 2.” 
But it's ** thank you, Mr. Tyro," when the dealer's bill comes due ; 
The “little” bill comes due, my lads, the monthly bill comes due ; 
It's “stump up ! Mr. Tyro," when the dealer's bill comes due. 


I visited a veteran to get some mounting hints, 


We spent the evening looking over gum-bichromate prints ; 


I staggered home with reeling brain and cheek all sulphur-toned, 


Then swiftly sought my welcome couch as to myself I groaned : 


Oh, it's ** atmosphere " and ** sawdust,” and ‘‘keep the lighting low” ; 
If those are the results produced I'm glad they let me know ; 

The folk who've never studied Art cannot know what they miss, 
Though in my case it's something like ** Where ignorance is bliss." 


‚ I called on a professional to see what he would say, 
“Не told me that he never threw his negatives away : 
` Just melt the films, depositing the silver on some zinc ; 


Its illustrations each were labelled, Numbers “41,” and “2, 


It's very economical." But as for me, I think : 


It’s “don't do this," and “ don't do that," and “© never waste a plate." 
But where shall I begin? Your information comes too late ; 

Y ou tell me what I should have done and what I mustn’t do, 

But never show me how to make a decent print or two. 


I bought a shilling volume, a “© Beginner's Guide ” 'twas called. 
t‘ Beginners guyed ” I found it. Its charms most swiftly palled. 
The main part was advertisements, the rest was formule ; 
The Ads. were not bad reading ; but still, it seems to me 
It's ** see the latest shutter” ; or **try our new dark slides " ; 
In truth the blind beginner has Blind Beginners' Guides, 
Unless the spending cash can be the secret of success, 
In which case Ill soon get there —and go bankrupt too, I guess. 


I purchased an ** Art Manual” and read it through and through ; 
” 
The first “ before," the second “© after” printing іп а cow 
Or painting out a cottage. "Twas convincing, Ill allow : 
But it's ** block out this ” and ‘‘light up that ? and ‘‘ wash the mud-flats 
down"; 
Or, “always take a rainy day for snap-shotting in town" ; 
And, ** you can get a broad effect by printing through a sieve” : 
But tell, O tell me how to make a perfect negative? 


——— C meum тс n fr Ee P" ER EE T OR SR CP E i 


ENTKANCE TO LITTI E CLOISTERS, GLOUCESTER. H. C. LEAT. 
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SOFTNESS AND SUNSHINE 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Hatton East. 


NE of the most glaring faults in the landscape work at last year's 
exhibitions, and a fault which showed to a smaller extent in some 
of the architectural subjects, was the false rendering of “ sunshine 
effects." It says a good deal for the limited nature of the artistic 

training of photographers when they can, in cold blood, exhibit or praise 
some of the *sunshines ” we saw last year; and I noted with regret that one 
or two pictures, very faulty in this respect, were reproduced, without very 
adverse comment, іп Photograms of ‘99. If I may do so without offence, 1 
will glance through that volume, pointing out some of the pictures which 
convey lessons from this point of view. First, as to those which seem faulty, 
and with all due allowance for the clogging of the lower tones in reproduction, 
I take, as the worst example, * In June," by Francis A. Bolton, page 38. 
This particular reproduction I was able to compare with its original on the: 
walls of the R.P.S. exhibition, and am bound to admit that it is not a perfect 
reproduction, but it does give the main character of the original, and my 
private notes on that original were that the key was quite too low to represent 
*June " and sunshine. Other examples of the heavy, unilluminated shadows 
are “ Pan," by F. Holland Day (p. 25); “Тһе Park Gate," by Paul Ponge 
(p. 43); * My Lady's Garden," by Alex. Keighley (p. 63) ; * Mid-day Rest," by 
W. J. Croall (p. 121); and “Тһе Sun Bath," by C. Keith Humphreys (p. 122). 
A. Cochrane's * The Sunshade " (p. 127) is not quite free from fault in this 
direction, as reproduced, though, if I remember rightly, the original was 
printed in a fairly vivid red, which prevented that feeling of heaviness insep- 
arable from the print in black upon white. John H. Gash, in * Summer 
Shades," had the same advantage of a warm-toned (dark brown) printing 
medium, which 16 lost in the print on page 155; but if it is not sacrilege to 
criticise so fine a work, and one which was honored with the R.P.S. medal, 
І should say that its shadows (even in the original) are too dense and heavy 
to represent even the summer “ shades " in an open birchen wood. 

Turning to the other side, to the works in which the rendering of sunshine 
seems more satisfactory, we first come to ** Lark Shooting," by Ferdinand 
Coste (p. 31), in which, without any contrasting shadow, the sunlight feeling 
is very well rendered. E. G. Boon's * Sunny Pastures ” (p. 47) is a triumph 
in this direction, and is very well reproduced. John Gunston's * Walberswick 
Common," though practically without direct shadow, is full of sunshine 
effect; and other good examples are * Clay Cliffs," by Hy. Hampshire (p. 73); 
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* Feeding the Fowl,” by E. W. Hendrich (p. 76); “ [Impressionist Landscape," 
by F. Radford (p. 79); * Sunlight," by Ach. Darnis (p. 83); * The Jasmine 
Tower," by E. R. Ashton (p. 86); and “Тһе Isle of Purbeck,” by Karl Greger 
(p. 100). Even ** Returning Home," by Hy. Winkelmann, though representing 
the long strong shadows of the evening sun, gives us detail іп the distant 
hills, and quite an appreciable “ color" in the shadow cast by the women; it 
is not dead black. 

In taking these examples from some of the best work of last year, instead 
of merely writing my remarks around the three charming examples supplied 
to me by the editors as a text, one of my objects is to show that in pointing 
out what he believes to be a fault, the critic by no means condemns a picture, 
nor is he actuated by enmity to the author of the picture. Amongst those 
which I have taken as bad renderings of sunshine are some of the admittedly 
best works of leading workers; and the faults only show (if my criticism is 
Justifiable) that these workers, busy with many other factors which go to 
making a picture, have not given attention to the particular factor now in 
question. Or, knowing all about the proper tone values of sunlight and 
shadow, they have wilfully sacrificed them to obtain other and, in their 
opinion, more important advantages. 

The faulty rendering of sunlight and shadow comes from two technical 
саиѕеѕ —1, an insufficient range of tones іп the negative; and 2, want of 
orthochromatism. Both can be overcome, but too often they are not, simply 
because the workers have not trained themselves to appreciate the gradations 
in the shadows of nature, and the beautiful soft lights that penetrate all but 
the very darkest parts of the subject. There is a superstition that strong 
shadows are needed to throw up the high-lights; hence, most of the “ sun- 
shine" subjects seen in our smaller exhibitions and at societies’ lantern 
shows are from hard, under-exposed, over-developed negatives. With longer 
exposure, sufficient to give detail into all but the smallest and densest 
shadows, with * backed " plates, and with careful development, a much more 
satisfactory rendering is possible. Heavily coated plates, of not too great 
rapidity, are an advantage; as instance the great charm of the sunlight pic- 
tures made by J. T. Sandell upon his multiple-coated plates. 

As regards orthochromatism, the failure is mostly notable in landscape 
subjects. The shadows we often see in prints would be correctly in tone if 
the grass they profess to represent had been really black velvet; and it is not 
only in * sunshine and shadow " work that such false rendering occurs. If 
orthochromatic plates and light filters are not to hand, much may be done 
by prolonging the exposure; but a light filter, at least, should be used for all 
landscape subjects where reasonably true tone rendering is desired. 

The hard shadows of too many “ sunshine ” effects are only visible to the 
eye in moonlight; and even in tropical countries, where much harder shadows 
are to be seen than in more northern climes, the sun-shadow always shows 
us gradation and reflected lights. 

The three examples to be reproduced herewith, made in the very varying 
atmospheres of central London, Gloucester, and sunny ltaly, all show that 
sunshine can be well represented with a very small proportion of deepest 
shadow, and each of them has its own peculiar and distinctive ** atmosphere," 
which shows how the quality of sunshine varies. Though difficult of repro- 
duction in half-tone printing, I trust this will be sufficiently apparent ; and 
] would particularly ask the reader to compare the soft, watery sunshine of 
* Neville's Court" with the brilliant summer glare of “ Entrance to Little 
Cloisters, Gloucester." 

Even in these examples I am inclined to think that the deepest shadows 
are too intense to be true, —l refer to the glimpses through doorways and 
windows. 
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MR. S. R. CROCKETT 
AND A CAMERA, 


T came about through Mr. Crockett being for a moment frivolously inclined, 
and purchasing a copy of The British Journal of Photography instead 
of Tit-Bits. There he saw the modest, unassuming advertisement of 
Newman & Guardia, from whom he was led to purchase a camera, 

destined to be his companion on long travels in many lands. How faithful a 
friend and how valuable a memory-saver this camera has been is duly related 
in a little booklet, which New- 
man & Guardia have published, 
entitled A Romancer’s Local 
Color. There we learn that 
Mr. Crockett was not new to 
photography when he fell in 
love with “N. & G.” Неге 
is how he describes his early 
experiences :— 


* From my youth up I had 
dabbled (literally) in the great 
trouser-staining science.  Six- 
teen years before, Mr. Hume, 
of Edinburgh, had sent to the 
Alps the first camera with 
which I had ever any practical 
acquaintance. To this day I 
possess some of the proofs of 
that early enthusiasm. At 
that time I had a friend with 
me, and we assisted each 
other with kindred ignorance, 
light-hearted and various. 
We had an English camera, 
Swiss chemicals, Belgian plates 
(made by a Dr. Somebody), 
German weights and measures, 
a lack of information at once 
complete and cheerful, and our 
results were, to say the least 
of it, remarkable. 

* Yes, they certainly have 
a right to be called so. We 
anticipated indeed some of the 
most remarkable photographic 
discoveries of the present day. 
We discovered. for instance, 
that it is possible to develop 
and fix (in spots) at the same 

THE SHADY SIDE OF LIFE (La Cavalerie, Cevennes). time. Color photography is 

new, is it? .... 

* Since then I have tried nearly every kind and sort of camera that has 
been put upon the market. I was not happy till I got them. I was even less 
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happy until ] got rid of them—generally (though not invariably) at some 
pecuniary loss. 1 became, in fact, an amateur of failures. I think ] must 
have the finest collection of spoilt plates in England. Once I was showing a 
friend of mine a good tomato-frame, entirely constructed of spoiled . . . . 
plates, and advising him always to use that quality of glass for his, if he 
wanted the best 

table vegetables, dc NER насы аа LM T LEE 
when he turned to 

me and said, shak- 
ing his head, ‘Sir, 
| have ло spoilt 
plates. l never 
make a failure!’ 

* So ] went into 
the house and got 
him a little hatchet 
and a book called 
The Early Years of 
George Washington. 

*] know well 

that these failures 
were by no means m 
the fault of the THE MURDER. HOLE (Pen Jotting), 
cameras 1 bought. 
They were due to my own carelessness, or haste, or pee or some- 
thing. [ know this, because the advertisements were generally accom- 
panied by prints which the makers had made with the identically same 
camera they sold me. Besides which, there were enlargements six feet 
square to be seen in their windows—also made with the camera by turning it 
back side first. I could not do this, so I cleared out at a loss." 

Mr. Crockett does not claim for the 6,000 records made with his * N. & G." 
camera the title of * pictures" ; nor, indeed, that they are records іп a scien- 
tific sense. “They unlock," he says, “ the shut doors of memory, and bring 
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some of the finest moments I have lived 
back to me, clear and untarnished out of 
the dust-heap of the years." Mere “scraps 
of sun-writing, hieroglyphic to others,” but to 
him * worth honest minted gold." Here are 
one or two of them :—See the Shepherdess 
of Provence leading her easy-minded flock 
across the famous bridge of Beaucaire 
(which Tartarin so often crossed) into the 
shade of King Réné's grim fortress in the 
town of Tarascon (p. 274). Or the grand- 
mother sitting out her life peacefully in 
the shade іп the little Camisard village of 
La Cavalerie, knitting away at her em- 
broidery frame (р. 273); or where the 
rustic furrier of Argenton dresses the skins 
which in Regent Street will one day be 
ticketed * Finest Suedes." Compare these 
sun-sketches with a fountain-pen memento 
of the Murder Hole on the western 
shores of Loch Neldricken, familiar to 
readers of The Raiders, and you understand 
Mr. Crockett's affection for the camera, 
the pictures of which, he says, have been 
used to illustrate some of his novels, and 
have suggested others. DRESSING KID SKINS. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Copyright in the United States of America by THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Times Publishing Association.) 


(Concluded from page 247.) 
The Internal History of Calotype or Talbotype. 


His process Talbot patented in 1841 (English Patent, No. 8,842, 1841), 
the wording of his specification being practically identical with the 
foregoing description of his process in his Royal Society paper. He 
claimed :—(1) The use of gallic acid or tincture of galls in conjunction 

with a solution of silver for rendering prepared paper more sensitive to 
light ; (2) the development of invisible photographic images by washing the 
paper with liquids acting upon the light-affected parts; (3) the obtaining of 
portraits from life by this process; and (4) the use of potassium bromide 
for fixing the images. 

It has been urged by John Werge in his Evolution of Photography, 
that in this, and, indeed, other patents of his, Talbot patented other men’s dis- 
coveries, and that he is not, in fact, entitled to be called the inventor of 
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photography. Werge is a strenuous advocate of the claims of the Rev. J. B: 
Reade, a scientific man of repute, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
ground for this contention is the following letter from Reade to E. W. Bray- 
ley, the librarian, for many years, of the London Institution, and himself a 
scientific man, 


J. В. READE to E. W. Вкау Еу, Esq. 
March 9, 1839. 


“The most important process, and one probably different: from any hitherto employed, 
consists in washing good writing paper with a strong solution of nitrate of silver, containing not 
less than eight grains to every drachm of distilled water. The paper thus prepared is placed in 
the dark and allowed to dry gradually. When perfectly dry and just before it is used, I wash it 
with an infusion of galls prepared according to the Рһагтасорала, and immediately, even while 
it is yet wet, throw upon it the image of microscopic objects by means of the solar. microscope. 

** [t will be unnecessary for me to describe the effect as I ат able to illustrate it by drawings 
thus produced. I will only add, with respect to the time, that the drawing of the //са was 
perfected in less than five minutes, and the section of cane and the spiral vessels of the stalk of 
common rhubarb, in about eight or ten minutes, These drawings were fixed by hyposulphite of 
soda. They may also be fixed bv immersing them for a few minutes in salt and water, and then 
for the same time in a weak solution of hydriodate of potash. The drawing of the 7rrenta/is 
Europea was fixed by this latter method ; it was produced in half a minute, and the difference in 
the color of the ground 15 due to this rapid and more powerful action of the solar rays. This paper 
may be successfully used in the camera obscura.” 


From this letter, which will be found in The North British Revicw, 1847, 
p. 470, it will be seen that Reade had independently devised a photographic 
process which was similar to that described by Talbot to the Royal Society 
on February 21st, 1839, with the added advantage that Reade had recognised 
the “fixing ” properties of thiosulphates. Werge, however, construes this 
letter into a discovery of the latent image, and makes much of the fact that 
Talbot heard from Andrew Ross of Reade's use of gallic acid in the above 
process. That this is a false interpretation is evident from the evidence given 
by Talbot and Reade in the trial of the case of Talbot v. Laroche in Decem- 
ber, 1854.—(The Photographic Society's Journal, December 21st, 1854.) 

Talbot, in cross-examination, stated that Andrew Ross told him that Mr. 
Reade recommended infusion of galls for making paper more rapid, and that 
he was unaware that Mr. Reade had developed images with gallic acid. 
Reade, on the other hand, stated that he used tincture of galls and silver 
method. “Не washed paper with a solution of common salt, then with 
nitrate of silver, and that he placed it before the solar microscope to receive 
the picture, and he washed it with an infusion of galls, and proceeded to take 
the picture. He found it necessary to keep the paper wet, and in order to 
see how the picture was being developed, though he had no idea of an 
absolutely invisible image, but in order to strengthen the image which had 
been produced, he put his head in the microscope and watched how the 
picture was being developed, and when it had come toa certain tone of black- 
ness which he termed solar-mezzotinto, he suspended the operation and fixed 
by hyposulphite of soda; and that he had on one occasion been called away, 
and at that time a piece of paper had only been a short space of time under 
the action of light, but when he came back he found an image on it. This, 
however, did not give him the idea of a latent image, and he had not the 
slightest notion of it until he learned it from’ Mr. Talbot." 

Another piece of evidence may be mentioned. Robert Hunt prepared 
a synopsis of the progress of photography which appears in the * British 
Association Report " for 1845. In this he makes no mention of Reade, nor 
does he include any reference to Reade in a revised synopsis which he appended 
to the second edition of his Photography (1851), but in the third edition (1854), 
a reference to the work of Reade does appear in this synopsis. The inference 
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TITIAN'S BIRTHPLACE, PIERE DI CADORE. E. С, BOON. 
(See article on‘ Softness and Sunshine in Photography” оп page 271.) 


seems to be that until 1852 or later, Hugt—who more than any of his con- 
temporaries was the chronicler of photographic progress—knew nothing ‘of 
Reade's experiments. 

The reasonable conclusion as to the rival claims of the two experimenters 
is as follows: —HReade equally with Talbot devised photographic print-out 
processes (Talbot, as the print on page 245 shows, as early as 1835; 
Reade, so it is said, in 1837). Reade deserves credit for the application of 
thiosulphate; Talbot perceived the possibility and potency of the development 
of the latent image, an idea which he may have taken from Daguerre's 
altogether different development process. 

Looking over what Talbot did from a chemical point of view it is seen 
that his researches possess continuity. His first process—a print-out process 
—was Davy's with a difference. Іп the first place he found that he obtained 
a much more sensitive com- 
pound if he kept the silver 
nitrate in excess. In other 
words, he found out the 
“ sensitising " action of silver 
nitrate. His second and more 
important advance was the 
discovery of rendering the 
printed images permanent. 
For this, he used potassium 
iodide, bromide and sodium 
chloride (common salt). These 
alkaline haloids have, as is 
well known, a solvent action 
on the corresponding silver 
haloid. Thus silver iodide dis- 
solves in potassium iodide 
solution and silver chloride in 
brine. But it was not this 
solvent action upon which 
Talbot based his “fixing” pro- M. 
cess, because he used potas- 
sium bromide for fixing prints Contact Print by Fox Talbot (1836) 
taken on silver iodide, which раве ц 
is not appreciably soluble іп 
the bromide solution. Many prints fixed in this way between 1835 and 1840 
still exist (in the possession of C. Н. Talbot) in condition very little the worse 
for time. The next step, made in 1840, of the development of the latent 
image has been referred to above. 

That Talbot possessed the inventive faculty, not merely in matters chemical, 
but, as shown by the number of his patents, in photographic practice. He 
quite realised the possibilities of the new science, and while some of the pro- 
cesses he sought to patent are the common routine of every photographer to- 
day, it was not so then. 

The following is а list of the things patented in his four patents :— Nos. 
8,842 (1841), 9,753 (1843), 12,906 (1849), 13,664 (1851), in addition to his 
calotype process :— 


7 id 2,4. Же М ri ң i 
, 3 ^ ` 


Making prints on copper coated with a film of copper bromide or iodide. Making colored 
photographic images on metal plates. Making thin silver films by electro-deposition, Printing 
from paper prints on to sensitised metal, 8,842 (1841). A hot solution of thiosulphate for fixing. 
Waxing paper prints. Warming paper during exposure to increase sensitiveness. Calotype 
paper which would keep. Modifying print by treating with potassium iodide, followed by hot 
solution of thiosulphate. Backing waxed prints with colored papers to obtain a pleasing artistical 
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effect. Enlarging on calotype paper. Тһе publication of photographic prints, 9,753 (1843). 
Unglazed porcelain and varnished paper as supports for the image. Changing negative to 
positive. Dipping print into strong potash solution. Making prints on steel plates, 12,906 (1849). 
An albumen process, 13,664 (1851). 


The Internal History of Autoglyphic Engraving. 


ROM 1843 and onwards, Talbot devoted much time to experiments witha 

view to engraving plates by photographic means. In addition to what 

Niépce had done in this direction, Poitevin, in 1842, had produced an 
intaglio plate from a developed, but an unfixed daguerreotype plate by 
electro-deposition, the metal depositing on the mercury, but not on the silver 


NEVILI.S COURT, FETTER LANE. By Freeman Dovaston 


See article on " Softness and Sunshine іп Photography, ' page 271.) 


iodide. Fizeau improved this process so as to make it possible to work it 
commercially. Donné likewise etched gilded daguerreotypes, and Beires, in 
Vienna, devised a similar process. | 

This was practically the extent of photo-engraving knowledge before 
Fox Talbot. The results of his labors were two patents—Nos. 565 (1852), 
and 875 (1858). The process described in the first of these is briefly as 
follows:—A steel plate is cleaned and coated with a gelatine solution 
containing bichromate of potash, dried and exposed to light under the design 
to be reproduced. The exposure lasts from five minutes to half-an-hour, and 
when fully exposed a yellow image of the object is visible on a brown ground. 
The plate is then soaked in cold water, dipped in alcohol and dried. The 
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etching is done with a strong solution of platinic chloride, spread over the 
plate with a camel's hair brush, after which the plate is washed in water and 
the gelatine coating removed. 

In order to break up broad masses of shade, Fox Talbot first exposed a 
sensitive plate to light under one or two thicknesses of crape, or under a glass 
ruled with fine opaque lines, or with a powder of distinct opaque particles 
adhering to it. He also covered the steel plate with an aquatint ground con- 
sisting of particles of resin before coating with gelatine. He also used colloid 
bodies other than gelatine, albumen, and gum arabic. This patent of 1852 is 
the first published reeord—so far as we can ascertain, and Dr. J. M. Eder, in 
his Handbuch, is of the same opinion—of the sensitiveness to light of a mixture 
of gelatine and potassium bichromate, and of the difference іп properties 
between the unexposed and exposed mixture. Until this is disproved Talbot 
must be regarded as the virtual founder of modern photo-engraving. If he did 
not originate the idea—Niepee did that— he set to work on the basis which 
modern practice still recognises as the best. 

This second patent describes his modified procedure of the same process. 
He finds it best to dust the plate (on its removal from the copying frame) 
with a fine resinous powder, to fix this to the surface by heating, and to then 
etch with perchloride of iron (ferrichloride). 

From this description it is seen that Fox Talbot's process is the modern 
photogravure, and is in its essential principles identical with the modern 
process. This method of obtaining a surface which would retain ink over a 
considerable area, viz., by what he termed an “aquatint” ground, is that 
used until this day. 


, Our task is all but done. There remains only to present the skeleton 
of the history we have been at some pains to detail. 
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We only ask the reader to study what we have laid before him in the 
course of this enquiry, and decide whether too much was claimed in our issue 
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of December last. We believe that the unbiassed student will agree with 
what we then stated,—viz., that in point. of precedence in publication, 
scientific method, and productiveness, Fox Talbot's researches are entitled 
to the place of honor in the archives of photography. Before the centenary 
year of his birth closes, we should like to see some active interest displayed 
by photographers in the Fox Talbot Memorial. Our readers can help in 
this, and at the same time become the possessors of a handsome memento of 
Fox Talbot, by applying to us for one of the three photogravures from plates 
made by Talbot, and specially printed for us on fine India paper by The Art 
Reproduction Company, Fetter Lane, E.C. The five shillings charged for 
this will be handed over to the Memorial Fund, and credited to the name of 
the purchaser. A print from one of the same plates, but on a smaller paper, 
will be given to all who send us twelve coupons which are appearing month 
by month in this magazine. Donations to the fund may likewise be sent 
through us. Reduced reproductions of the prints have appeared in our past 
Issues. 
( Conclusion. ) 
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HAND-WORK BEFORE PRINTING. 


(Continued from page 253. / 


OcAL REDUCTION OF THE NEGATIVE BY CHEMICAL MEANs.—Last month 
we discussed a physical method of hand-work. We now proceed 
to consider the question of local reduction, and in doing so we will 
at once state our preference for chemical as opposed to physical 

methods. 

At the outset it is as well to recognise that local reduction, whether 
chemical or physical, is by no means so simple or so easy a matter as local 
intensification by working with stump or crayon on the back of the negative. 
Charcoal, on matt varnish or papier-mineral, can be removed if wrongly placed 
or too strongly applied, whereas in chemical reduction we cannot retrace our 
steps. 

This leads us to lay down an inviolable rule, viz. :— 

Before attempting to apply anv solution to the film for the purpose of local 
reduction, first make a good transparency from the original so that a new negative 
тау be forthcoming should the first be spoiled. 

Method and Formule.,—For the purposes of local reduction most of the 
commonly employed single solution reducers are available. Personally we 
favor Farmer's reducer and a solution of ammonium persulphate. For 
other formule see The Photogram, November, 1899, and June, 1900. 

Farmer's Reducer.—Ten per cent. solutions of (A) potassium ferricyanide, 
(B) sodium thiosulphate or the usual plain hypo fixing-bath for plates, diluted 
with an equal volume of water. Оп no account should an acid fixing-bath 
be employed. 

Some of the hypo solution, B, ts poured into a clean white dish and the 
dry negative allowed to soak in it for fifteen to thirty minutes. The plate is 
then removed and a small quantity of the ferricyanide solution added to 
the hypo. The color of the mixture should be a light yellow only. Dark 
yellow or orange indicates that the reducer is too strong. 

Holding the negative in the left hand above the dish, we apply the reducer 
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ЕНТ өз Ж tamel's-hair brush or a swab of cotton wool, washing it off from 
time to time ‘undé? the tap until the desired result is attained. If the portion 
to be reduced is large in extent or reaches the margin of the plate, we shall 
have no difficulty in confining the reducer to its proper limits, especially if the 
negative be so held that the surplus solution runs off from a margin or corner 
where its action will do no harm. If, however, the over-dense spots are 
small and separated from the margins by portions of the negative which do 
not require reduction, things are not quite so easy. Holding the negative in 
а horizontal position and thickening the reducer with glycerine will be 
sufficient іп the majority of cases. If not, we must protect those parts which 
are not to be reduced by painting them with a thick solution of gum or some 
crystal varnish and allowing this to dry before soaking in the hypo solution. 

In using Farmer's reducer locally we must bear in mind its characteristic 
action, which ts to attack fine surface detail in preference to the denser and 
deeper deposits. It increases contrasts, and is therefore of use in locally 
treating such portions of a negative as have been over-exposed. 

In cases of over-dense skies Farmer's reducer carefully applied will often 
save the troublesome necessity of printing clouds into each positive we make 
(see Example 1, figs. A and B). 

Ammonium Persulphate.—In ammonium persulphate, on the other hand, 
we have a reducer which makes its presence felt on the denser deposits of 
silver before it has any apparent effect on the finer details. In many cases 
this is a most convenient property when local reduction has to be undertaken. 
Indeed we can frequently disregard adjacent masses of shadow detail and 
half-tones when practising local reduction with a solution of this salt, and this 
is noticeably so if we are dealing with halation and local densities closely 
associated with fine detail. 

From 2 to 3 per cent. (say 8 to 13 grains to the ounce, or 2 to 3 grammes 
to 100 c.cs.) strength of solution will be found convenient and safe. If much 
stronger than this the gelatine may be attacked. The solution should only 
be made up as required, since it is far more certain in action when fresh. 

Before reducing with ammonium persulphate the negative must be well 
freed from hypo, and if dry should be soaked in plain water for about fifteen 
minutes. The solution is then applied with a brush or pad of cotton wool ; 
but, as already mentioned, the necessity of confining it to the exact region 
to be reduced is not so marked as with ferricyanide and hypo. A solution of 
ammonium persulphate thickened with glycerine can be used for removing 
comparatively small dense patches without further precaution than holding 
the negative horizontal (see Example II., figs. C and D). 

Directly the necessary amount of reduction has taken place the negative 
must be plunged into a 10 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite to prevent 
further action. After ten minutes in this solution a short washing com- 
pletes the operation. 

Example I.—1n Example I., fig. А, we have a print from a negative 
which shows no symptoms of the presence of clouds. Yet when the ex- 
posure was made heavy evening clouds were present but were lost in develop- 
ment. Taking this negative and holding it foreground upwards, we were 
able, without difficulty, to reduce the whole of the sky portion with Farmer's 
reducer, applied with a camel's-hair pencil in the manner already described. 
Fig. B shows the result, which is a far better rendering of our evening scene 
than fig. A. 

Example 11.--Іп fig. C we have a direct print from a portrait negative 
which it will be at once admitted ts completely spoiled by the spotty back- 
ground and by the strong light on the bodice, which conflicts with the high- 
lights of the face. The glinting specks in the background are due to reflec- 
tions from а bright copper fern stand which was incautiously allowed to 
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FIG, A. FIG. B. 


FIG. С. FIG. D. 


(See ariicle on “ Hand- Work be Ore Printing,” p. 281.) 
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remain behind the sitter. Notice particularly the irritating white spot by 
the side of the chin, completely destroying its contour. Fig. D shows the 
result of local treatment with a solution of ammonium persulphate. Atten- 
tion was first directed to the spotty high-lights in the background, and for 
the purpose of removing these we took а 24 per cent. solution of ammonium 
persulphate made up with a mixture of three parts of water and one part of 
glycerine. Holding the negative in a horizontal position, the reducer was 
carefully applied to each spot in turn till it became lost in the surrounding. 
background. As soon as each spot had reached the correct density, the 
action of the reducer was stopped by means of a little 10 per cent. solution 
of sodium sulphite applied with a clean brush. 

| Having removed these specks of lights in the wrong place we allow the 
sodium sulphite to rest for a few minutes, and then, after giving the whole 
negative a rinse under the tap, turn our attention to the dress. We now 
hold the negative vertically, head upwards, and apply the reducer (without 
the addition of any glycerine) by means of a pledget of cotton wool. In 
this case no great amount of care is needed, because, owing to the character- 
istic action of ammonium persulphate, the more delicate details will not be 
removed. A final soak tn sodium sulphite and a short wash gives us the 
negative from which fig. D is an uncontrolled print. 

Halation, chalky high-lights on faces, or hard white stretches of still 
water in landscapes, can all be improved by similar methods, with the great 
advantage that having once got our corrected negative, any number `of 
exactly similar prints can be made without control of any kind. 
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v CLOUD AND SKY NEGATIVES. 
By Rev. F. C. Lampert, M.A. 


{This article will be followed by a second dtang how to reproduce and enlarge cloud negatives. Readers 
who avail themselves of the opportunities, generally oftered in September, for securing sky negatives should reserve 
their further work until the appearance of the second part of Mr. Lambert's article.) 

HE most useful clouds are those taken with the sun more or less to 

the right or left; the least useful those with the sun at our back. 

But all positions of lighting are at times useful. Sunset cloud 

effects, often beautiful as cloudscape studies, are not often suitable 

for combination printing. For we do not often wait quite so late as sunset 
time for our landscape exposures. 

One thing the beginner must avoid, i.e., direct sunshine on the lens 
surface. This does not imply that a front position of the sun is always to 
be avoided, but that the lens must be protected by some form of hood or 
shade. 

While all cloud forms are in themselves interesting, and nearly always 
beautiful, yet they are not all suitable for pictorial purposes. [t is a 
matter of general observation, and easily verified, that while the forms or 
shapes of clouds vary infinitely inter se, yet we find that certain classes of 
forms are only found towards the zenith, 1.е. directly overhead ; others are 
only seen low down near the horizon, and others again characterise inter- 
mediate altitudes. Іп fig. 1 suppose P to be the position of an observer оп 
the seashore looking out to sea and noting a mass of cloud of more or less 
ovoid form. If now we suppose a gentle breeze to carry the cloud further 
out to sea, l.c. towards A without altering its form, the observer at B will 
see that not only does its size apparently get less, but that it becomes flatter 
the further it recedes from the eye. If, on the other hand, this same cloud 
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be brought inland until it is at C, г.е. just over the head of P, the observer, 
not only is its apparent size increased, but its apparent shape is altered into 
a more spherical form. Thus there is such a thing as cloud perspective, 
though it is often ignored. Now in actual practice we seldom use a lens of 
focal length less than the long side of our plate. For example, a whole 
plate 81x61 landscape negative is seldom made with a lens of less than 
eight inches equivalent focus; more often with one of eleven or twelve 
inches, and frequently with fifteen or sixteen inches. Thus we may take an 
eight-inch lens as the minimum limit for all practical purposes. 

Now a lens of eight inch focus with an eight inch plate gives us roughly 
52° of angle. In fig. 3 a box-like camera with plate at P and lens at L 
is drawn showing a probable tilt of camera for landscape subject. H is the 
horizon opposite, /.e. level with lens: BL A, the angle (52°) of view. We 
imagine that 10° (ten degrees), HL A, of foreground is included, and HL В 


е FIG./ | 


(42°) is the part above the horizon. When introducing clouds (from another 
negative) into this picture we may not truthfully use clouds taken at any 
angular altitude greatly beyond the limit of the line LB. But to take a 
more probable case, viz., the employment of a twelve inch lens with an eight 
inch plate. This will give us an angle of say 37°, viz, AL B. Ав before, 
we include 10° below the horizon, viz., HL А. See fig. 3. 

This leaves us H LB an angle of 27° above the horizon. (It should be 
noted that in figs. 2 and 3 the angles AL B are drawn to scale.) Hence if we 
were using a cloud negative taken under conditions shown in fig. 2 to 
combine with a landscape negative taken under conditions shown in fig. 3, it 
might be desirable to avoid using the extreme portions of the cloud negative, 
1.2. those towards the margins of the plate if it so happened that their forms 
were at all suggestive of moderate altitudes.“ 

Attention is drawn to this topic, because in. some of our best known 
exhibitions examples have been shown by workers of note, where cloud forms 
only seen at moderately high altitudes were used quite near the horizon. 
Pernicious examples of this kind are very greatly to be regretted for many 
reasons. 


* To prevent misconception it may here be said that in this note the word altitude refers to 
angular altitude, 7.«. elevation above the horizon, and not to cloud altitude in the meteorologist's 
sense, 2.е. distance above sea level. Thus in fig. 1 clouds А, В, and C have the same real 
altitude or distance above sea level, but to the ob:erver at P they have vastly different apparent 
or angular altitudes, viz., C PH, BPH and АРН. 
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But by way of a very rough guide to exposure—suppose a plate of speed 
100 “Н and D." June or July: Afternoon between З and 5 p.m. Fine and 
clear with cumulus clouds. Stop, Е 16. An exposure of .!, second would 
probably be found ample but not excessive. There seems to be a somewhat 
widespread notion that one cannot over-expose a dark interior or under- 
expose a sunlit cloud, but these notions are untrue. The majority of cloud 
negatives (judging from the prints) are under-exposed and over-developed. 

This leads us to say a word or two on development. Developers of the 
hydroquinone class,which give density 
rather than detail in the early stages, 
are to be avoided. Those, like metol, 
which bring out detail at first, and 
only gain density after prolonged de- 
velopment, are preferable. But, on 
the whole, those of an intermediate 
character like ortol are best. Be the 
developing agent what it may, the 
thing to bear in mind is, that cloud. 
negatives of strong contrasts are very, ШЕ 
very seldom of any pictorial value. ME =@ | Ф 


The aim should be to obtain a Ғы ЖЖ 
= > ; L^ Wm. Ў 


negative thin rather than dense. It | ер Л 

must not be “contrasty,” nor must |, ааа 
it be flat. There should be delicate 

gradation with only just enough con- кіс. 4.—cLoups USUALLY AnovT 60° ABOVE HORIZON. 
trast, and no more, to preserve the 

gradation in the printing process. Hence the carbon printer’s cloud negatives 
will be a little stronger in contrast than the platinotype printer's, and his 
again a little stronger than the P.O.P. worker's. 

As regards the choice of plates or films, extremes of speed, either slow or 
rapid, are best avoided. While a slow plate gives a greater range of latitude 
of exposure, it tends to yield more contrasty negatives with a loss of grada- 
tion. A very rapid plate calls for accuracy of exposure, and can easily be 
spoiled by faulty development. My own choice would be a plate having a 
speed of about 200 * H and D." 

Next comes the question of orthochromatic plates and color screens. 
In many cases the use of these plates and screens enables us to get certain 
cloud effects which are otherwise unobtainable. For example, the very thin 
patches of distant and high angular altitude fleecy white bits of ice-fragment 
cloud against a blue sky background. are practically impossible with ordinary 
plates. At the same time their position in the sky puts them out of the 
pictorial category. But we are more interested in the warm yellow and 
orange clouds gathering round or above the setting sun. These, with 
ordinary plates, are often rendered in a very disappointing manner. Again, 
the moderate angular altitude sunlit cumulus against a dark grey blue sky 
calls for the use of ortho plates and screen. 

I have made various experiments with a pale yellow screen and ordinary 
plates of moderate speed, and recommend others to repeat the experiments. 
Not only do these enable one to lengthen the exposure, say from 5 second 
to 4 second, and so reduce the likelihood of grave errors of exposure, but 
also the results seem to give a slightly better tone rendering, 1.е. the values 
or relationship of white or light clouds against a blue sky seem to be more 
satisfactorily rendered. | 

With regard to the use of ortho plates and screens a word of caution 
may be said. It is possible to use them in such way that the softening 
effects of atmosphere is greatly modified. We judge of cloud distances 
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partly by the softening effect upon their form outlines, due to the atmosphere 
between them and our eyes. If, then, this pale blue haze is “ over corrected,” 
as the phrase goes, then distant hills, clouds, and the like, all look falsely 
near. 

Apart from sunset effects the practical value of ortho plates for cloud 
negative making is not nearly so great as in landscape work; because while 
most terrestrial objects, e.g. grass, rocks, trees, etc., are of known color 
range, clouds may be of almost any degree of tone value and of local color. 

Choice of lens, of stop, and degree of definition, are all practical points 
calling for attention. 
By choice of lens we 
refer only to its focal 
length in this case. 
With some workers it 
is a custom to use a 
lens of considerably 
shorter focus for the 
cloud than for the 
land part. For ex- 
ample, with a whole 
plate negative, a lens 
of eleven or twelve 
inch focus is popular 
and generally conven- 
ient. Some workers 
use a lens of seven or 
eight inch focus for 
the corresponding cloud negatives, the reason assigned being that the 
shortér focus gives a greater choice of cloud form on one plate. But con- 
sideration of what has been said in connection with figs. 1, 2, and 3 will 
show that this prac- | қ 
tice is not desirable. 
Further, the shorter 
form of lens reduces 
the apparent size of 
the cloud masses, and 
while admitting that 
there are no standard 
sizes of clouds, yet the 
relative sizes of near | | к>. ey 
and distant clouds do m қалалы а аа л Lk te 


FIG. 5.—CLOUDS OF MODERATE (30° to 40°) ELEVATION. 
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sion of their nearness 
and of their size. 
Hence it will be found 
generally desirable to 
employ lenses of ap- 
proximately the same | 
focal length for land and sky portions of the picture. As to the choice of 
stop, it should be remembered that a very small stop tends to accentuate 
contrasts of light and shade, and in cloud negatives we do not often desire 
this. 

Again, the use of a small stop will probably render near and distant clouds 
with equally sharply defined outlines. This, again, tends to give us untrue 
impressions of relative distances and positions, and is generally not desirable. 
Usually F 16 will be found quite small enough for most practical purposes, 


FIG. 6.—HORIZON CLOUDS. 
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and where it is atmospheric effect, rather than cloud form, that is desired, 
then F 8 will be still better. And with regard to definition and focussing 
it must also be remembered that as a rule in landscape pictures the clouds 
are quite secondary, though of great importance. That is to say, we do not 
wish the spectator's eye to be first attracted by the clouds nor to be retained 
by them, but rather that the clouds shall be a part of an undissolved whole— 
or as our friend from Dublin puts it: * You only ought to think of their 
presence where they are absent." 

Thus in focussing for the clouds we should imagine we are dealing not so 
much with the clouds as with the principal part of the landscape and their 
stop down just enough to get the needful minimum definition. For when 
we are looking at an object even in the middle distance, say 100 or 500 yards 
away, though fully conscious of clouds, yet the mental eye does not micro- 
scopically examine their every form. And so soon as the mental focus is 
adjusted to distant clouds, the foreground is felt and known to be present 
rather than seen. 


A PROMISING PRINTING PROCESS. 


HE progress of the silver phosphate process of Dr. Johannes Meyer has 

already been recorded in these pages (see The Photogram, March, 

p. 88; June, p. 176; July, p. 227); but now that the paper is passing 

from the hands of the experimenter to those of the photographer, 

and is shortly to be (if it is not already) on the market, a further reference to 
it is not out of place. | 

On its first publication (as a patent, and in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industrv) British photographic journals rather underestimated it. 
Our esteemed contemporary, The British Journal of Photography, glancing 
back over all that had been done іп photo-chemistry, pronounced it practi- 
cally identical with that of Fyfe in 1839. Тһе use of tartaric or other 
organic acid is, however, distinct from the ammonia or ammonium carbonate 
employed by Fyfe, and accounts for the greater sensitiveness possessed by 
Meyer's paper compared with the older process. 

We need not repeat the technics of the process, but we will give a few 
notes on our own use of some American prepared paper, for which, as well 
as for a large number of prints, we have to thank Dr. Robert C. Schüpphaus 
of New York. 

The paper prints about as rapidly as P.O.P., but it is in reality more rapid 
than would appear, because only the very slightest over-printing is necessary 
for fixation without toning, and none at all if toning is to be done. 

The printed paper can be treated in several ways:—(1) Direct fixation in 
an alkaline fixing bath of sodium thiosulphate (30 parts); sodium carbonate 
(4 parts); water (1,000 parts). In this weak bath—1} ounces of hypo to the 
quart—the print is stated to fix completely in two or three minutes, after 
which, washing in cold or warm water for a similar time completes the 
process. The tone obtained by us and also in the examples sent is in most 
cases a pleasing purplish brown rather colder in color than that given by the 
* self-toning " papers of commerce. The print appears to lose in depth in the 
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fixing bath but regains its intensity on drying. Over-printing is the thing to 
guard against. (2) By giving a few minutes in a bath of citric acid, and 
washing before fixing as above, a rather redder tone is produced. (3) The 
print may be toned before fixing. Gold or platinum can be used, or both. 
The finest results, to our thinking, are with platinum, tones from brown down 
to black and grey being obtainable. With gold formate toning we obtained 
in the early stage pleasing results. But the later tones are not so good: 
still a very pleasing grey results from using the formate-gold bath of half 
strength. (4) The paper can be developed іп a warm solution of pyrogallic 
or gallic acid. 

It is also stated, though this is a point we cannot pronounce upon, that 
bromide emulsion, to which addition of silver phosphate emulsion has been 
made, prints out by the light of a petroleum lamp. 

The emulsion can be applied to cotton or silk fabrics, in regard to which 
Dr. Meyer notices that prints on cotton can be changed to a permanent 
deep black by hot ironing, whereas silk prints cannot. 

As we said before, the paper is now in the practical stage. Leading 
American workers, including Alfred Steiglitz and Mrs. Kasebier, have 
expressed themselves pleased with the simplicity and with the results of the 
process. Some of Mrs. Kasebier's prints lie before us, and they certainly 
show a richness of color recalling carbon and very suitable to the broad 
effects aimed at in the treatment of the subjects. On the other hand, the 
platinum toned prints of portraits, etc., are such as a professional photo- 
grapher might give his customers without being accused of artistic tendencies ! 
Altogether, if the commercial exploitation is properly managed, we see no 
reason why phosphate paper should not become an article of everyday use. 
We may add that the patent rights for this country are for sale. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS. 


(Continued from page 255.) 


Pictures accompanied by text. stand a much better chance of acceptance 
than pictures alone, except in cases of current events, etc, of which the 
editor has reports from other sources. [n many cases, if the photographer 
possessed of ordinary education will write his description іп ріліп, simple, 
conversational language, without attempt at * literary style," this will answer 
all purposes. 1f the photographer is diffident about his own powers of 
description, he can usually find someone, a local journalist, schoolmaster, 
librarian, or similar person who will do the literary part of the work, and take 
his chance of its acceptance. Such collaboration is a mutual advantage, and 
wherever there is a photographer willing to submit pictures, there is pretty 
certainly a writer willing to supply text. In more important work the text 
is generally the first consideration, and usually the photographer would need 
to seek for someone working upon a definite subject, with а view 
to collaborating. 

Work of literary interest may be offered at any time, but it must be 
remembered that a subject which would be gladly accepted in a “quiet ” 
season will not be entertained when space is all too small for matter of 
intense temporary interest. Work which has no datal importance may be 
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suf mitted to an editor with a suggestion that if interested іп it, he keeps it by 
him until an opening occurs for its use. Such work may often be kept for 
months, sometimes even for years, but unless its retention means the missing 
of acceptance in another direction, it is better for the work to lie in the 
editor's drawer, awaiting a suitable time, than to be travelling about, 
meeting refusals which fill the photographer with chagrin, and which he often 
attributes to quite incorrect causes. 

Work of temporary interest may either be done “оп spec" or on commission ; 
and if it deals with a subject which can be anticipated, arrangements should 
always be made in advance. An unknown photographer cannot expect an 
editor to accept his work, unseen; so if wishing to photograph some local 
event, he should approach the editors for whom he wishes to work, offering 
to submit for approval certain pictures. But an opening may often be made, 
and the editor's confidence secured, by first supplying work of permanent 
interest or last year's version of a matter of datal interest. 

Matters of datal interest must often be dealt with before there is time to 
photograph and reproduce the current year's version. For instance, the 
rush-bearings, beating of the bounds, well dressings, and other ceremonies 
which mark Ascension Day, were this year illustrated in several papers, 
issued on or before the day itself. These are, and are stated to be, views of 
a previous year's doings, and it is obvious that views of the current year's 
similar events (unless strikingly different in some way) will stand no chance 
with the same papers, however well they may be photographed, and however 
smartly the prints are made and submitted. 

Current events, if of sufficient importance, will always be gladly entertained 
by editors, subject to exigencies of space. 

Anniversaries and centenarics should be very carefully anticipated ; for one 
centenary of an important man's birth or death may, if properly worked, he 
made into a rich harvest for the photographer living near the great man's 
district, and may open relations with editors who will ever afterwards be 
disposed to favourably entertain offers from the same photographer. 
Anniversaries, too, give the opportunity for realising a few guineas every 
year from the same little set of negatives, by offering the subjects to different 
editors, or in different form, as the anniversary recurs. When a centenary 
or a jubilee of a popular man is approaching, it is well to make a reasonably 
careful study of his life, and of his works, if a writer or artist; then to 
devote as much time as possible— preferably on several different days, and 
at different periods of the year—to photographing his home, favourite haunts, 
scenes mentioned in his works or represented in his paintings, relics, family 
portraits, descendants or surviving friends, etc. lf the importance is 
sufficient, a book publisher may be induced to produce a new illustrated life 
of the celebrity, or an illustrated edition of one or more of his works. 
In selecting a publisher for approach, first choose one (if such there be) who 
has already shown interest in the celebrity, by publishing a memoir, or an 
edition of his works. 

Smaller selections, from the same set of subjects, may be offered to the 
monthly magazines, and still smaller lots to the weekly papers, and ¿f proferly 
donc, the acceptance of work by any one of the editors will help, and not 
hinder its acceptance by others. For the fact that an important book is to 
be published will encourage the editors of the monthly and the weekly to deal 
with the same subject. Note the words “if properly done." Ав far as 
possible, each set of pictures should differ somewhat from the rest, and should 
contain something which is not in the others. The book set will not clash 
with the magazines and papers, but the latter must be well varied. Of 
course, a portrait of the man and a general view of his house may be supplied 
to more than one editor without offence, but it is better to vary even these 
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subjects if possible. Thus, one may have a portrait from life, another from 
a painting, and so on; while there are probably several equally interesting 
views of the home. Then, an art paper may have copies of the pictures, 
statuary, and art objects with which the celebrity surrounded himself; a ladies' 
journal may appreciate portraits of his wife and daughters, scenes particularly 
connected with his heroines, etc. Time and care given to consideration of the 
subject will be well repaid, both in cash and in the interest, pleasure, and 
broadening of mind derivable from such study. 

“ Scoops " or unexpected events which may fall in the way of one or more 
photographers require prompt decisive handling. When a mill chimney fell, 
at Bradford, some years ago, an occasional contributor to the newspapers 
happened to be passing the spot. “Оп spec” he sent off reports to the news 
agencies and to certain papers. Chance gave him some four hours' start 
of any other correspondent, and having begun on his account of the 
catastrophe, the papers continued for days to use his supplementary tele- 
grams. Not only was there a rich harvest of cash, but the event indirectly 
led to the reporter ultimately obtaining a position as an editor. Similar 
things may occur to the photographer any day, and though he can best turn 
them to account if already in touch with the press, he should not hesitate to 
make the best of the chance, even if he knows no editor. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday are the best days for ** scoops ” to happen, 
for most of the weekly papers go to press on Tuesday, for publication on 
Thursday, although they are dated Saturday." Monday morning's mail is 
the latest time for receiving anything but very extraordinary matter from 
which blocks have to be made; though, if extremely important, some papers 
will take up to Tuesday morning's delivery. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULA. 
No. XII.—Hardening Baths. 


The previous Articles of this series cover :—'' Carbon Printing," July and August, 1899. “* Platinotype,” 
S:ptember and October, 1899. “ Bromide paper," November, 1390. *'Lantern Formule," January, 1990. 
t Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, 19oo.  *'Intensification," March, ооо. ** P.O.P.," April, 1900. 


“ Reducers,” June, 1900. *' Blue Prints," August, rgoo. 


CHROME ALUM FIXING ВАТИ. — 


Chrome alum - - - - 160 grains, 36 grammes. 

Soda sulphate - - - 220 grains, 50 grammes. 

Water - . - - - 4 ounces, 400C.cs. 
Dissolve and pour into 

Hypo - - - - - 880 grains, 200 grammes. 

Water - - - - - 6 ounces, 600 c.cs. 


Leave plate ten minutes ; after apparent fixation, can then be washed in warm water. Do not 
use if negative is to be intensified or reduced. 


FoRMALIN,—Dilute commercial formalin with nine times its volume of water. 
CHROME ALUM.—Shake powdered substance in five times its weight of co/d water. 


ALUM (potash or ammonium alum).—Saturated solution. Shake powdered alum with nearly 
boiling water and cool. Crystalline mass should appear. Use clear solution. Add a little citric 
acid, say 10 grains per ounce of alum (= 20 grammes рег 1,000 grammes). Мау be diluted in the 
case of some plates. 


LEATHERY MARKINGS, running in ridges on the plate, are due to too strong or too old alum 
solution, or too little КЕШЕ before and after alumming. They are due to alkali from the 
developer depositing alumina from the alum solution on to the plate. 


* One or two weeklies go to press a week or a fortnight before their date. 
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More Vigorous Blue Prints are 
obtained by using water containing 5 per 
cent. of alcohol (strength 09 per cent.) 
in place of pure water for development, 
placing the print in 9 per cent. solution 
of potass bichromate and then into a 2 
per cent. acetic acid. —Camera Obscura, 


Exhausted Fixing Bath.—In the instructions for the use of **acid-hypo" John 
Griftin X Sons, Ltd., give a hint which, although it dates as far back as 1819, may be new to 
many readers, Itis that ** a sure sign of exhaustion of the bath is that the prints or dry plates 
fixed in it will have а sweetish taste, even after half an hour's washing in water,” 


Bird-photography is а fascinating hobby, and each new recruit scems to add some useful 
suggestion to the fund of common knowledge. Oliver G. Pike, in his charming book, Б/ға-/ал t 
with Ficld-olass aud Camera, tells us of the difficulty found with the click of the shutter in the case 
of some of the more nervous birds when long exposures, at close quarters, were necessary. To 
overcome this, he uses a Thornton. Pickard shutter inside the camera, with a velvet. padding 
between shutter and woodwork, to deaden the sound. 


Black Tones in ‘‘Pan’’ Paper.—By giving shorter exposure (say ten seconds іп 
diffused daylight with average negative) and а stronger developer, such as used for ** gaslight " 
bromide papers, a very good black tone is produced. The following is a suitable formula :— 
Metol, 4 grammes (177 grains); hydroquinone, 2 grammes (1 grain); dry sodium carbonate, 
IOO grammes (44 grains); cryst. soda sulphate, 100 grammes (44 grains); potass bromide, 
I'j grammes (% grains): water to ICOO c.cs. (1 ounce). If the high -lights аге fogged, 
more (not less, exposure must be given. The fogging is due to too long development. — 
Junius RAPHAELS in Pholographisches Wochenblatt, July 31st, 1900, p. 243. 


A Vignetting Appliance.—The common form of printing frame, as everyone will doubt- 
less agree, is peculiarly unsuitable for the purpose of vignetting when extreme softness and 
delicacy of graduation 18 the end desired, inasmuch as the distance of the face of the frame from 
the plane of the rebate upon which the negative rests is insufficient 

In а half-plate size frame, this distance is about $ inch and obviously the height that a vig- 
netting mask, if placed thereon, would be raised above the negative, whereas it ought not to be 
less than 1 inch; whilst for larger sizes, the distance might with advantage vary between 14 inch 
and 3 inches, according to circumstances. The interposition of pieces of wood between the 
mask and the frame, secured with tacks or nails, is perhaps the plan generally adopted in the 
endeavor to better matters, though possibly the inverted plate-box method is another favorite 
of the same rough-and-ready description. ‘Phe device here suggested is, it is hoped, ап improve- 
ment upon both. 

For convenience in explanation it is assumed that a half-plate printing frame of the ordinary 
pattern is to be fitted. Its outside dimensions probably will be g inches long by 7 inches. wide 
by }% inch deep, measuring from the face to the back where the springs are pivoted. 

Take an 18 inch length of any kind of fairly tough wood, plane it down accurately to 13 inch 
in width, by 3 inch in thickness, and then perfectly straight along one of its sides cut a series of 
four grooves 4 inch deep by barely 45 inch wide, commencing the first бу inch from the edge, and 
each of the others at a like distance apart. If care is exercised there need be no ditficulty 
in cutting—or, it would be more correct to say, scoring —these grooves by means of а straight- 
edge and purposely blunted knife, or, indeed, any old scrap of steel. The number of grooves 
may be less if preferred, and the range of heights at which the vignetting mask in use may be 
raised above the negative. restricted accordingly. : 

The grooving completed satisfactorily, divide the wood into two parts 9 inches long, £c. 
equal to the greatest. sides of the printing frame. Bore in each piece two holes about 1 inch in 
«lameter and slot them to the extent of } inch from the centres. as shown in the side elevation, 
fig. 1, wherefrom all further measurements necessary may be ascertained with the aid of the scale 
appended. Ав will have been noticed, the slotted holes are not in line, the reason for this being 
that when the slots are slipped home over the heads of two projecting screws, presently to be 
screwed into the sides of the frame, greater resistance against incidental outward and inward 
pressures is offered than otherwise would be the case, and thus the grooves are kept more truly in 
plane and at equal distance apart throughout —an essential quality if the vignetters are to slide in 
them properly. The screws mentione 1 are brass, round, or dome-headed, with the plain portion 
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Next month: А New Method of Making Lantern Slides. 
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immediately behind the heads of such diameter as will fit the slots easily but without shake. To 
find the exact place to insert them, hold each strip of wood temporarily in place against the side 
of the frame, grooved side toward the latter, and then witha sharp pencil or a bradawl, inserted 
through the extreme ends of the slots, mark the necessary spots. When the screws are driven in 
at these places and left projecting + inch, it will clearly be a very simple operation to slip the 
grooved side pieces on or off them as desired, and if thev are adjusted perfectly in the first. in- 
stance, everything will be held in position firmly enough. Fig. 2 is a transverse section of a 
side of the printing frame with one of the grooved pieces of wood in place, the grooves being 
somewhat exaggerated. 
For the vignetting masks to slide in the grooves, card or thin sheet metal may be employed -- 
the latter preferably for 
its greater durability. In 
order to provide facilities 
for printing from any part 
of a negative, three masks 
may constitute а set. 
The form recommended 
is shown in fig. 3, the 
apertures being given the 
pA shown in fig. 4. 
f the masks are made 
longer than the frame by 
about 3 inches, any por- 
tion of a print can be 
vignetted by merely slid- 
ing them forwards or 
backwards in the grooves. 
When the masks are of 
the more usual kind hav- 
ing flat, serrated edges, 
two only need be made, 
as the left-hand reversed 
will serve equally well for 
the right-hand side or vce 
versa. ] 
Sheet copper, zinc, and 
aluminium аге perhaps 
the three best metals for 
making vignettes, and if, 
as is advisable, the thick- 
ness does not exceed 018 
inch (- Хо. 28, B.W.G.), 
they can be cut out quite 
easily with a sharp pe 
- point guided by means o 
№ 4. а suitable cutting-shape, 
the radial slits being cut 
subsequently with scissors. 
Along each end of every mask made, at a distance from the edge of about ү; inch, should be 
drilled or punched a number of holes yy inch in diameter and } inch apart, so that a short flap 
of doubled ruby or canary fabric may be stitched on, the object being to exclude all extraneous 
light. The flaps must be slightly less in width than the masks, as they should not impede 
movement of the latter in the grooves. Separate cloth flaps are unnecessary on card masks, 
because by simply cutting them across near the ends, and rejoining by gluing or pasting on a 
piece of very thin fabric, the parts will fold or hinge similarly to the shutters of a camera-back 
and answer the purpose admirably.—D. W. GAWN. 


On Framing Photograms. -І hold it a general rule that prints which resenible a wash 
drawing, water-color, etching or crayon are improved by a white margin or by a passe-partout 
adorned with lines or bands of color. On the other hand, dark prints aiming at giving the effect 
of oil paintings or pastels, cannot bear a paper mount, however deeply tinted. They require the 
strength of the wood, without interposition. 

As regards the color of the mount, do not forget that the tinted passe-partout has only been used 
to blend the color of the print and that of the frame. The result is that if the character of the 
image demands the choice of a certain color of passe-partout, this latter in turn requires a certain 
tone in the moulding of the frame. All must make a harmonious whole. There is no absolute 
rule for all styles of framing, but there is a rule for each frame—and that is what must be 
made clear. — ROBERT DEMACHY in Buletin de Photo-club de Paris. 
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Henry V. Lawes, one of the best 
known of Antipodean photographers, is at 
present on a visit to this country, and is 
^ anxious to take back with him representative 
pictures of the leading pictorial workers 
over here. Communications may be sent 


to him, c/o Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 
** The World '' is a great New York Journal which uses the word ““ photogram." 


Н. C. Shelley is back from South Africa, where he has been war correspondent for The 
King and 77e Westminster Gazette, and is booking dates for an illustrated lecture, entitled, 
“ War on the Veldt.” 


The Index of Standard Photograms will soon be finally in the press. Particulars 
Mis photographers are, however, still reaching us daily, and can be dealt with for a short time 
onger. 


Photography of Flowers, Fruit, etc., has been greatly encouraged by Amateur 
Gardening, which has again arranged a competition, in which seven prizes, from thrce guineas 
downwards, are offered. For particulars of the competition, see а copy of our excellent contem- 
porary itself (price one penny), at the newsagents. The following suggestions, based on experi- 
ence of former competitions, indicate points to be considered in horticultural photography, viz. :— 
Garden scenes must not contain portraits of persons ; fruit to be photographed as grown naturally 
on the branch, and each fruit as nearly as possible of natural size; vegetables to be perfect 
examples of their kind, and to be photographed without having their leaves removed. 


Your Negative or your Life.—The New York correspondent of The Morning Leader 
reports that both President M'Kinley 
and Mr. Roosevelt have protested against 
being snapshotted in ridiculous attitudes. 
They declare that the Democrats are 
endeavouring to render them publicly 
ridiculous to influence the elections. 

Roosevelt recently pursued a photo- 
grapher who snapped him in his bathing 
suit at Newport. 

William Vanderbilt, jun., and Her- 
man Oelrichs have formed a “ Com- 
mittee of Physical Violence ” against the 
snapshotters. — 77e Star, 


The Effects of Railway Policy - 
in the matters of increasing excursion Hy permission of ' The Star. 
fares and withdrawing certain conces- 
sions is demonstrated by two photograms (sent to us by E. O. Greening) of Crystal Palace 
Festivals before and after the changes. Mr. Greening, who has done much by means of National 
Festivals to cultivate higher tastes in the people of this country, is naturally disappointed at 
seeing the labor of years in danger of being crippled and spoiled by the railway monopolists. 
We join with him, as will also many of our readers, in impressing upon the authorities ;the 
short-sightedness of their policy. 


Society Items.—The Lecds Camera Club now has its headquarters at the White Swan 
Hotel, Call Lane. 

Kodak, Ltd., are prepared to give demonstrations of (1) Rollable film development, (2) Dekko 
paper, (3) Panoram photography, to societies during next winter. Early application to 43 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C., is requested. 

Two New Societies are: “ The Wellcome Photographic Club," in connection with 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome's Institute at Dartford ; and ** Fulham Camera Club," Secretary — 
A. E. Littleboy, 8 Fulham Park Gardens, S. W. 


Obituary. —Charles Keith Humphreys was only twenty-one, but a versatile photographer of 
great promise. 

W. M'Leish, of Darlington, was a painter as well as a photographer, and attained distinction in 
both arts. His ‘‘ Misty Morning on the Wear" was the picture of the year at a Pall Mall 
show. То him John A. Tennant, the editor of the Zhe Photo-Miniature, owed mach of 
his training. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


These particulars are given when the Exhibition is first announced, and again when it is time for entries to 
close. The Secretaries’ names are only given when the Exhibitions are open to receive work. 


| DATES. Op 
Name of Exhibition. | 27 с Prizes. фи Address of Secretary. 
y ii Entries. | Pictures. | Exhibition. Саза. 
Га, REBELS кра 
1. Royal Photographic | Sept. 11 | Sept. тт | Oct. 1 to В. Five A. W. W. Bartlett, 66 
Society - - - - -o | Nov. 3 Russell Square, W.C. 
2. Badminton Magazine y a] is Monthly 4% ‘ie T 
3. Photographic Salon - | Sept. то | Sept. то | Sept. 21 to T T R. W. Craigie, Camera 
| Ov. 3 Club, Charing Cross Rd., 
W.C. 
а. Liesegang Pan Paper 55 Од. 31 әй Prizes to | a Photo Fabrik, 
Competition - - - £50 Düsseldorf. 
s. Cripplegate Photc- Nov. 7 to | | ‚ A. T. Ward, Cripplegate 
graphic Society, and Nov. то | | | Institute, E.C., and G. 
| | 


the Essex апа Middle- 


F. Sharp, Sach Road, 
sex Cycling Union, 
Ltd M. ж, 


Upper Clapton, N.E. 


| 
6. Bootle Photographic | Sept. 25 | Oct. 6 Oct. 11-13 S, B. Seven | Thos. A. Dodd, 188 Strand 


Society - - - Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 
7. Cleveland Camera | Nov.7 | Nov. 20 | Nov. 21-24 | G, S, B. Five | Fred. W. Pearson, 98 Vic- 
Dub 9:5 a << af i | toria Rd., Middlesborough. 
8. Black and White | Monthly | Prizes to Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Budget Competition - | 425 | 
, | 
о. Warwick Dry Plates | Prizes to | Warwick, England. 
Competition - - - | 435 


A—Amateur. P—Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B—Bronze Medal. C—Certificate. 
Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung. 1— Invitation. 
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‘‘Photograms of 1900.''—We 
can still consider pictures for insertion and 
criticism, but they should reach us as soon 
as possible. As we have already an- 
nounced, readers sending to the Royal 
or Salon may send their frames to us, and 
may rely on their reaching the exhibitions 
at the proper time. 


Enlarging and Contact Printing, | 
by Jean Paar (Düsseldorf: Ed. Liesegang. Price 3 marks). — A very useful manual. Most of 
the space is devoted to enlarging, but there are several little-known processes, such as photo- 
crayon, iron-mercury paper, described among contact methods. 


Indian and Colonial Work will be dealt with in Photograms of 1900, somewhat more 
fully than in previous issues of the Annual. Canadian notes will be contributed (as before) by 
Eldridge Stanton ; New Zealand will be treated (as before) by Josiah Martin, editor of Zhe New 
Zealand Photographer, and Australian (for the first time) by A. J. Hill Griffiths, editor of Zhe 
Australian Photographic Journal, 


“ Landscape іп Nature's Colors, ’’ picture post-cards, greeting cards, district view-books, 
and many other forms of collotypic and lithographic reproduction of photograms,are submitted to us 
by Wyndham & Co., Ltd., Mill Hill Park, Acton. The firm is prepared to work to photographers’ 
orders from their own negatives, and unless photographers are content to leave the publication 
business to stationers they must necessarily consider the use of cheap reproduction methods, and 
replace the single print in silver by the packet of ten or a dozen imitation platinotypes in 
collotype. 


The German School of artistic photography will be dealt with by Ernest Juhl, President 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of Hamburg and Ant-editor of Phofographische 
Rundschau, in Photograms of the Year 1900. Several representative pictures will be reproduced, 
thus giving the pictorial workers of the world their first opportunity to judge of the aims and 
position of the German school. 
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The Photo-Beacon Souvenir of the Chicago Photographic Salon (The Photo-Iieacon 
Co., Chicago. Price 50 cents) contains reproductions of some fifty of the exhibits. One of the 
notable pictures is ‘* Child with Apple," by Emma Spencer, Newark, Ohio, a pretty study of a 
little child. But the collection is thoroughly representative of the Chicago show, some of the 
work of every exhibitor (except three who refused permission) being reproduced. 


The New Zealand Annual, on the lines of Pholegrams of the Year, is to be published 
this year as the Christmas number of Sharland's Mew Zealand Photographer, The editor is 
Josiah Martin, who has contributed notes on the New Zealand work to our own Annual, and we 
fully expect that such a publication as he proposes will be a very great help to those of his 
colonial readers who are unable to obtain the benefits of photographic exhibitions. 


Camera versus Comps.— Renewed interest is given to the question of setting up printed 
matter in blocks made from type-written copy (see Уле hologram, 1894, pages 215 and 299, and 
1896, p. 146) by the introduction of a new typewriter alphabet, in which the narrow letters i, f, 1, 
are given a normal width. The designer of this alphabet, Joseph Backes, of New York, looks 
forward to the immediate advent of the time when the author or editor will set up his matter in 
the office for despatch to the block-maker. 


Lacock Church ought to be the Mecca of photographers, for it is the burial-place of Fox 
Talbot. The view of it on this page by the Rev. II. W. Armstrong, the vicar of the parish, 
shows the exterior of the Lady Chapel, 
the restoration of which is proposed as 
a memorial to Fox Talbot. Further 
particulars appear on page 281 and in 
previous issues. 
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The Paris Exhibition is brought vi эү 
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to the door of every lanternist in a 
very satisfactory form by a set of 
seventy slides, witli reading, which has 
just been issued by York X Son. We 
had the pleasure of seeing a number of 
these slides at the Convention, and can 
testify that they are quite equal in 
technical quality and in care of selection 
to York's usual series. 


The Patent Office Library 
has a collection of about 1000 works 
on photographic subjects. А subject 
list of these has just been issued (Price 
6d., from 25 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.), which 
anyone making frequent use of the 
library will find of the greatest assist- 
a ce. "he classification of the books 
is admirable, from the point of view 
of the man who wants to find out, in 
as little time as possible, everything 
which tne library contains on a given 
subject. Тһе compiler must be a 
practical photographer as well as a 
capable bibliographer. 


Alfred Ellis & Walery, Ltd., оре 

have just published an attractive cata- 

logue of their photographic publications, 

with some illustrations and a few notes on the art of the camera, terms for private work, etc. 
The illustrations include reproductions of a few of the firm’s most celebrated portraits, a repro- 
duction of one of their simple miniature sheets, and several illustrations of the sumptuous and 
excellently arranged suite of rooms and studios in their new buildings. The firm not only 
undertakes portraiture by day and electric light, but also all classes of photography away from the 
studio, and even the production of process blocks, Christmas cards, etc. 
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Street Photography (No. 14 of The Photo- Miniature, London: Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. 
Price 6d.) tells how to succeed іп an admittedly difficult field of work. The author, Osborne Y. 
Yellot, gives practical advice on the many aspects of street scenes from hand camera shots to night 
exposures. There are many reproductions of photograms by British workers, including Frank 
М. Sutcliffe, Freeman Dovaston, Chas. F. Inston, Н. С. Leat, Harold W. Lane, F. С. Lambert, 
and Mrs, Catharine Weed Ward. 
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** Nothing to Photograph.’’—‘‘ There seems to be nothing to photograph." That is 
what my friend said to me. We both had our cameras, and had been walking some distance in 
silence. It was a lovely day in spring, the air quivering with the song of birds and the soft sun- 
shine. I asked him to put his camera on one side and stand in the road at the parting of the 
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By Henry Irving. 


ways. He might look inquir- 
ingly at the sign post. After- 
wards, I had the pleasure of 
presenting him with the ac- 
companying something photo- 
graphed. If this should meet 
his eye, І hope he will excuse 
any liberty I may be taking 
in consideration of the possible 
suggestion the little incident 
may convey to others. <A 
theory of mine is that prac- 
tically nowhere is the spot 
where an observant photo- 
grapher needs to say ‘‘there 
is nothing to photograph.” — 
HENRY IRVING. 

(Мг Irving's print cer- 
tainly confirms his theory, 


though we feel that it would 


require several more ex posures 
to exhaust the possibilities of 
the scene he depicts. -- EDs. ] 


What is the Kettle saying ?—This is the title that I venture to bestow on a very charm- 


ing picture. Тһе kettle is hang- 
ing from its hook in the old-fashioned 
cottage above the ruddy glow and 
glare of the burning coal. It is 
boiling over in its heated excitement, 
and its quaint little babbling and 
bubbling sounds have evidently an 
attentive listener. What is the kettle's 
theme? Whence come the thoughts 
that supply it with words? They seem 
to have a saddening effect upon her. 
It may be that she is thinking of him 
who is so far away, fighting his 
country's battles —a father, or a brother, 
or a lover. Now, if she had held, 
clutched in that little hand, a news- 
paper, one might have been sure that 
this guess had hit the mark: but she 
hasn’t, so perhaps her thoughts are in 
some other direction, But she zs 
thinking, and her thoughts are not of 
the camera, or the photographer—you 
can see that quite plainly, and G. W. 
Bellamy, Birmingham, is to be con- 
gratulated on commanding such a good 
model, and on having made such good 
use of her.—PETER PENCILLER, a 
Photogram Constructive Critic. 


A Handbook of Photography 
in Colors (London: Marion & Co. ; 
price 5/).--Тһгее authors аге respon- 
sible for this work. Thos. Bolas 
supplies the general survey and history 
of the processes, and the section on 
direct heliochromes on silver chloride. 
Alexander A. K. Tallent takes the 
major рогбоһ of the book, that on 
tri-color photography. Edgar Senior 


provides the section on Lippman’s interference process. 


" WHAT IS THE KETTLE 


SAYING?" G. w. BELLAMY. 


The publishers are wise to have thus. 


selected specialists who have devoted themselves to the subjects on which they write. Mr. 
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Bolas’s contribution, though brief, sketches the progress of color photography from Ritter to 
Lippmann, and must b: read in connection with the later sections. The portion dealing with 
tri-color process is full in the best sense of the word; theory and practice are described and 
profusely illustrated. The latest processes, such 
as that of Wood, are not omitted, and the 
reader is taken lucidly through general principles 
of light and color, color vision, to the making 
of the negatives and their reproduction on paper, 
glas, and in other ways. Mr. Senior says 
what he knows about Lippmann's process. 
Though it is not long, it is practical and to the 
p and will carry weight with the reader who 

nows that the writer is practically the only 
worker in England who has obtained results by 
Lippmann's method. The conclusion, from a 
careful examination of the whole book, is that for 
a long time to come it will remain the standard 
text-book on the subject. 


A Batch of French Books. — From 
Charles Mendel, 118 Rue d'Assas, Paris, we have 
received :—Za Photographie Panoramique, by 
Ach Delamarre (price 1f. 25с.). A short treatise 
on panoramic photography, containing illustra- 
tions of the principal types of cameras: Zes 
Agrandissements, by Ris-Paquot (1f. 25c.), which 
contains several chapters on working-up in pastels 
in addition to the production of the enlargement : 
La Pratique | Experimentelle Radiographic, by 
Marc Tissandier (2f.) А very complete yet 
compact hand-book.  7ratlé pratique de Stereo- 
Photographie, by L. Mathet (2f.). А text-book 
on the theory and practice of stereography, includ- 
ing ор projection, and such lesser known 
devices as Hauron's Anaglyphs. //МЯилес 
Photographique, 1899, by Albert Reyner, is а 
summary of practical photographic work in 1899 
(price af). La Photographie Artistique, by 
Н. E. Emery, is a treatise de /uxe on pictorial 
photography. It is a handsome volume, con- 
taining many photogravure and collotype plates 
from pictures by the author. The text is a 
plainly written guide to pictorial composition 
and photographic technique. Annuaire de la 
Photographie. А list of names and addresses of 
amateurs and professionals in France, hotels with 
dark rooms, photographic societies, etc. Price, af. 


London and Environs, by E. T. Cook, 
M.A. (editor of 7he Daily News) and Mrs. Е. 
C. Cook. Price, 5/. (Llangollen: Darlington & 
Co.) The best of the Darlington handbooks 
(and this is saying a great deal) has very quickly 
run to a third edition. Its text has been thoroughly 
revised, as have its maps (by Bartholomew). 
. Tested as only those who know the by-ways of 
the city can test a book, it answers very well 
indeed. Small old-established streets, which do 
not appear in popular London atlases, are found 
in these pages, and the literary nooks and corners 
are all recorded in the text. The photographer 
who wishes to '' survey " a section of London, or 


to follow the topography of a literary or historical subiect d be 
“ Darlington” for his guide. y al subject, can do no better than take 


HALATION TEST EXPOSUKES. (See page зоо.) 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. 


When writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pamphlets, 
—Hub Scenic Co., 1 Brandon Street, Boston, Mass. Illus- 
trated sheet of backgrounds. 


Ross, Ltd. —A neatly-bound abridgment of the firm's optical 
accessories list. 


Baird & Tatlock, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London 
W.C.— Full list of chemicals, reagents, and stains. We find 
this list constantly useful for reference. 


Geo. Hougton & Son, 88 and 89 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.—A truly compendious volume of 774 es (bound 
in cloth instead of paper, as heretofore), with its contents 
arranged in a way permitting of the readiest reference. A 
list which every amateur ought to see, and which no dealer 
can afford to do without. One shilling post free. 


NEW APPARATUS, ETC. 


The ‘‘ Develobox,’’ noticed in our issue of January, is 
being handled by G. B. Kent & Sons, 675 Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 


Heavy Pyro.—E. Merck 16 Jewry Street, London, E.C., 
are supplying crystallised pyrogallol of the compact form 
lately introduced. Their product is evidently very pure. 


C. P. Goerz (Holborn Circus, London) has a handsome 
half-tone engraving of an enlargement from a snap-shot made 
in the Anschutz camera with а Goerz lens. It measures 15 х 30 
inches, and will be sent to photographic dealers on applica- 
tion. It forms a most striking picture. 


** Tenet " Roll Film (Columbia Optical and Camera Co., 
42 Goswell Road, London, Е.С.) is a rollable film with which 
we made somewhat severe tria! in the dull weather of August 

sank Holiday. Тһе film is evidently very rapid, and deve ops 
very clearly without tendency to fog. Curling, in the developer 
and on drying, is very slight, as the film is extra stout. All 
sizes up to s Inches, on basis of twelve }-plate length, 3/. 


Acid-Hypo.— John : Griffin & Sons, Ltd., have improved 
ape the method of packing this fixer (in air-tight tins instead 
of wooden boxes) and have also increased the quantity to give 
half a pint of negative fixer. We find it to dissolve very 
rapidly and to work most cleanly. We have every reason 
also to believe it a reagent which is rightly compounded from 
the chemical point of view. Price, as )efore, 6d. 


Electric Ruby Lamp (British Mutoscope and Biograph 
Company, Ltd., 18 and 
19 Great Windmill 
Street, London, W.) 
A compact electric 
lamp, fitted with dry 
battery, which is re- 
newed in a moment 
(at a cost of as.). 
With those who want 
to work in comfort, 
free from the anxieties 
inseparable from most 
oil and candle lamps, 
this little lamp is sure 
to find favor. Price 

E 46; 

Vinco Platino- 
bromide Paper, the 
manufacture of the . 
well-known firm of 
John Carbutt of Phila- 
delphia, is handled 
on this side by A. 
Rossenberg & Co., 12 
and 17 Southampton Row, London. It is a ''gaslight" 
paper, but rather more rapid than many of this class. 
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Exposure about 45 seconds, at about 12 inches from gas 
flame. Development is done in metol-hydroquinone, cart- 
ridges of which are supplied, and answer their purpose well. 
The paper is made in the usual grades, and the results are 
quite satisfactory. Prices, 1/ per dozen quarter-plate pieces. 


“ Porcelaine'' Paper is a bromide paper made by 
Lumiére, and obtainable here from L. Gaumont & Co., 25 
Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.  Diamido- 
phenol (freshly prepared) is the developing bath recom- 
mended, and the paper specially claims to give prints possess- 
ing fine range of gradation and pure blacks and whites. This 
we can confirm from our own trials, from which we obtained 
exquisitely delicate results. Price 6d. per packet of 12 
quarter-plates. 


Eucalyne is not a new developer, but a furniture-cleaner, 
and such things are usually not submitted to photographic 
journals ; but in the case of Eucalyne there is the excuse that 
it is specially intended for fine work, such as cameras. &c., as 
well as for more ordinary furniture. It is said to differ from 
furniture polishes in that, while they put a new polish over 
any dirt, &c., that may on an article, Eucalyne adds no 
new polish, but merely removes the dirt and revives the origi- 
nal lustre. We have tried it on fine woodwork, also on office 
desks, and it works like a charin. The bottles are large and 
the prices small. (London, Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street, and most wholesale druggists’ sundries-men. ) 


TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


Business Changes, Changes of Address, etc.— iV. 
K. Innes has opened as photographic dealer at High Street, 
Lossiemouth. 

s Oliver & Co. will shortly open at 487 High Road, Totten- 
am, N. 

A. S. Walker has taken over the business of Mr. Haggis, 

197 Arundel Street, Portsmouth. 

A. R. Hogg, late manager for Mr. Lizars, has commenced 
as technical photographer at 13 Trinity Street, Belfast. 


New Dark Rooms.—Hote! du Bocq, Yvoir-sur- Meuse, 
Belgium. 
. Robins, Market Place, Wantage. 
William Broughton, Welbeck House, 2 Langdale Terrace, 
Sandylands, Morecombe (amateur). 


R. W. Paul has opened new premises at 68 High Holborn, 
W.C. 


Langfier, Ltd., paid то percent. on their last year's 
working. 

The Warwick Dry Plate Co. have opened а London 
depót at 14 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 


Archer & Son, 71-77 Lord Street, Liverpool, have regis- 
tered ‘‘ Optic” as telegraphic address. 


Schultze & Schumann have commenced аз photo- 
graphic instrument makers in Köthen. 


Traders with France wil! find Charles Mendel’s An- 
nuaire (reviewed elsewhere) a valuable reference-book. 


Rae Bros. have acquired the business of George Grieve, 
29 New “сос Street, Perth. Mr. Grieve remains as manager. 
9 5 


B. J. Edwards & Co., Ltd. Capital, £20,000. Regis- 
tered to carry on business of plate-making, etc., at the 
Grove, Hackney. 


The Actien Gesellschaft Camerawerk Palmos is a 
German company (capital, £7,500) just floated to manufacture 
cameras, etc. 


R. R. Beard, то Trafalgar Road, S.E., has installed addi- 
tional machinery wherewith to deal with the increasing de- 
mand for his lantern appliances. 


An Inkling of the reason why so young a firm as Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson has come to the front rank of optical manu- 
facturers is contained in the ** Scheme of Education and Ap- 
prenticeship,” which this firm issues to its workpeople. The 
rules are such as to enlist every employé's best interest and 
most intelligent work, 


The unbusiness-like habits of some houses in the 
photographic trade is not unfrequently the cause of much 
delay and vexation to country dealers. Slowness in the 
execution of orders, the sending of wrong goods, careless 
packing, are some of the charges brought against manufac- 
turers and wholesalers by a suburban dealer. We hope his 
case is exceptional. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Enquiries are answered by post when a stamp for 


reply is enclosed. 


Questions vé Aout. samp are not 
answered, 


Some replies are quoted tn this column. 


American correspondents are reminded of the difference 
between inland and foreign mal charges. We are obliged to 
refuse under-stamped communications, 


Lucy M. Lee.—We shall be very glad to consider some of 
your work for Photoyrants of the Year, but it must reach us 
promptly if it is to be included in this year's volume. 


Halation. 


Drar Sir АМ» Марам,--іп the July PAotoeram, Mr. 
Harold H croft, in h's paper on “ Halation,” says with refer- 
ence to exposing a plate, glass side in frent, that reflection 
(causing halation) takes place just the same, and is in fact 
aggravated. He says (1) that the reflections take place inside 
the glass, and (2) that the reflected rays have not had to pass 
through the sensitive film. No doubt both these statements 
are true, but 1 don't see how they prove his point. [f the 
reflected rays don't get to the sensitive film (which I submit is 
the case), how can they cause halation’ ] have exposed 
several plates in the way described with a marked absence 
of halation in the case of trees against the sky, where it is 
usually very ubvious.-—L am, yours faithfully, Rex. 


Dear Six AND Mavam,—In reply to the observations of 
your correspondent “ Rex " upon my statement as to the fallacy 
of exposing a plate through the glass to prevent halation, I do 
not see that [ can add anything to the statement which will 
put the theory any more clearly. 

2 The course of the rays reflected inside the glass is precisely 
the same, whichever way the plate is placed in the dark 
slide. 

As to the practice ; some time ago I made some compara- 
tive experiments upon the subject, under conditions as equal 
as I could make them, with the result that the experiments 
supported the theory in a very decided manner, 

‘Lhe sensitive plates used were all from the same box, having 
filins of sensibly equal thickness; they were *! Phoenix” plates, 
which are not prone to halation, Беру well-coated and opaque ; 
the subject upon which the plate» were exposed was an in- 
terior with a window facing the «Ку: this subject was chosan, 
as the length of exposure permits of accurate timing and at 
the same time furnishes a severe test : the lizhting was equal, 
as the exposures were made rapidly one after the other on a 
day when the light was steady and of a value of 20 seconds, 
as Shown by Walkin's actinometer outside the window 2 the 
exposure in each case was 40 seconds ас F 32. 

‘he composition of the developer was pyrogallol т grain, 
ammonia 2 minims, ammonium bromide 4 grain, water 1 07. ; 
the development was made in the same clish at the same time, 
and the time of development was бл minutes. 1 have just 
repeated these experiments, апа forward to you the three 
negatives showing the results. [See page 298.-- Eps.) 

No. 1 was backed with caramel and sienna and gum, and 
shows some little halation, which is not surprising, considering 
the severity of the test and the fact that no particular care was 
taken to adjust the refractive index of the backing to that of 
the glass. 

No. 2 was exposed in the usual way without any backing, 
and shows much more halation, but not nearly so much as 
would be shown in the case of a plate of lower quality. 

No. 3 was exposed with the glass side next the lens, and 
the image is of course reversed ; this is by far the worst ; not 
only is the halation from the brightly illuminated parts very 
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bad, hut even the light from the moderately illuminated parts 
not being wholly absorbed, appears to have contribute! ats 
quota. Накош» Нокскөкт, M.A., F.C.S. 


A letter on ' Photographers and the Press" ts held over 
for want of space. 


An Appeal. — Has any of our readers a whole plate camera 
fit for studio and outdoor use, which is still сара of a little 
service, and which he would be willing to give to an old photo- 
grapher, to whom it would be a real godsend’ The photo- 
grapher in question, a most deserving man, at 75 years of axe 
has just passed through the Bankruptcy Court, and is trying 
to Басу face life afresh with the remains of his old outtit. 
His camera, during the time it has been in the hands of trus- 
tees, etc.. has become dilapidated beyond repair. We have 
known the photographer personally for a great many уелт-. 
and he has received some help from the very last remaining 
funds of the Photographers’ Hevevolent Association, which, 
however, was unable, through lack of funds, to make a sufficient 
grant to set the poor man on his feet. One of our readers has 
sent a generous cheque and а background. Another back- 
ground or two would be useful, and we will give the address 
to any one willing to send such a donation. 


Constructive Criticism. — We are often asked to 
criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who 
aspire to become pictorial photographers. We are always 
prepared to give such a criticism on the following conditions — 

1. Only one or two prints must be sent. 

2. They must be mounted, flat. 

3. Each must have à piece of tissue paper or tracing paper 
gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to cover the 
front of the print. 

4. We reserve the right to cut or damage the print in any 
way that seems necessary. 

s. The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside 
(for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned to sender 
by simply refolding the paper. 

6. Address to 

Constructive Criticism, 
c/o Tur. Рнотоокам, LTD., 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 
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one will 
tempt someone else if described in our Miscellaneous Advertise. 


That New Camera tempts you. Your old 
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THE HUNTING FIELD 
ON THE SCREEN. 
By H. M. Lomas. 


HE hand camera is 
a common sight 
on a cycle, but 
is rarely seen on 

horseback; and a few 

years ago, with the cum- 
brous forms then in use, 
this might have been 
excusable, but now that 
really good instruments 
are on the market, which 
can rightly claim to be 

* pocket " cameras, it is 

a pity that photography 

on horseback has not 

received more atten- 
tion. 

The cyclist is more 
or less tied down to 
good roads, the man on 
horseback can go across 
country; and more than 
that, the hunting field is 
open to his camera—with the permission of the Master of the Hunt—and 
many and beautiful are the figure and genre studies, with their backgrounds 
of varied scenery and ever changing effects of light and shade, which he 
may get: and it is an ever changing scene, from the meet to the kill—an 
inexhaustible supply of interesting and often exciting incidents. 

Certainly it is a difficult branch of photography, but it is a very fascinat- 
ing one, and the pleasure of living again those good hunting days, as one runs 
slides of the scenes through the lantern for the benefit of friends, is very 
great. 

The first requirement will be a good collapsable camera, with a rapid 
shutter, a lens working about /6, or at the smallest f8, as, especially with 
the staghounds, many delightful subjects occur under trees, in the shade. 

Do not choose a camera which is complicated or which has loose parts, 
or is liable to stick at a critical moment, and will insist on staying open 
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while the other riders gallop away into the distance and leave you alone, and 
your horse goes round you and winds you and the camera up in the reins. 

Rollable film is perhaps the best support for this work for those who 
are accustomed to it (although the writer does not like it), but films in a 
changing box, or even plates, are very good, only they must be held firmly 
with springs and not allowed to grind on one another with the motion of 
the horse, and so cause dust. 

To mention а few cameras:—Newman & Guardia’s * Nydia” for cut 
films is a most convenient and practical piece of apparatus; also, the 
folding pocket Kodak with Cooke lens is very handy, opening and closing so 
easily; also the ** Binocular” cameras are compact. Lizars’ “ challenge " 
“D” for roll film is very compact and can be had fitted with a good lens. 
These are suitable types. Double backs are a trouble and should not be 
used. | 

For very rapid work Shew's * Focal plane Eclipse" is very good and 
will stand hard work, but is almost too large to carry on horseback with 
safety, although the writer carried one with a changing box and twelve 
plates for several seasons with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, but 
а fall on it would be serious, so do the rapid work on foot, or just “ potter ” 
about with it on a pony. The best way to carry the camera so as not to 
injure it, is in a stout leather case with a strap over one's shoulder, and 
if you like, another strap round the waist to steady it. 

Keep the camera under the arm, not at your back, as it bangs about 
there unless it is tightly strapped around the waist, and then a fall might 
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mean a broken spine,—better to keep it Just on the shoulder strap, and 
steady it by keeping it under the arm (the right one, the left being 
sufficiently engaged with the reins). The flatter the camera is, the more 
comfortable will this be. Another and less tiring way is to strap the case 
to the off (right) side of the saddle where the sandwich case usually goes, 
and if necessary you can have a numnah under the saddle with a flap 
coming down under the camera, between it and the horse's side, and then 
a strap from the bottom of the case to underneath the horse and attached 
there to the girths to steady it. 

Do not strap it down like this unless there is a numnah coming down 
under it, for if you do it will be apt to take the hair off the horse's side, 
as it would not move in time to the saddle owing to the strap, and would 
pinch between the edge of the saddle and the case. 

The above mentioned cameras are not large enough to need any steady- 
ing strap, and would lie flat against the horse's side. 

Have a case that will open and close easily while attached to the saddle, 
but will not fly open of itself. 
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A lot of good work may be done on foot. Harriers, otter hounds, and 
beagles give many fine subjects. Remember a hare usually runs in a 
circle. Do not do any needless rünning—observe carefully what line the 
hounds are taking, and work from point to point, being most careful never 
to head the hounds, and if the hunted animal (whatever it may be) comes 
near, keep perfectly still, so as to get a picture of it, if possible, and also 
more especially so as not to turn it back upon hounds and so spoil the 
sport of others. 

A lot of sport may be seen on a good pony, and the focal plane shutter 
camera safely carried to secure rapid subjects. 
Riding up to covert side with the huntsman 
and quickly dismounting, throw the reins over 
the left arm, out with the camera and photo- 
graph the hounds as they go into covert, 
then close the camera and put it safely in its 
case, then remount. Do not mount with the 
camera open in the hand except with a very 
staid and sober-minded horse, for a sudden 
movement on its part might mean a dropped 
and broken camera. 

A friend riding with one to take the horse is 
a great luxury; or he may hold the reins and so 
give you free hands to use your camera on your horse without dismounting. 

Use the camera at as high a level as possible. A camera held very 
low means huge hounds striding amongst giant grasses in the foreground, 
with toy horses with long legs in the distance. 

Always get the best composition and the best pictorial effect possible ; 
the figures are ever on the move, so secure them at the right moment. 

It is a great advantage to carry a very small camera either in the pocket 
or in a case over the shoulder, as well as the quarter-plate one at the horse’s 
side, for many an interesting and exciting scene may be secured with it 
from off one’s horse, which would give no 
time for dismounting and getting the 
quarter-plate into play. 

As to incidents with foxhounds:—there 
are the huntsman bringing the hounds to the 
meet, the arrival of the master, the move 
made for the covert, hounds being thrown 
into covert, hounds coming out when the 
fox has gone away, the field crowding 
after, a crush at a gate, a check, and 
the huntsman casting hounds up and 
down. Then get them as they acknowledge 
the line and go off on it again, then close 
the camera and remount, and at the kill get some hasty pictures with your 
smallest camera, holding it if need be at the level of your eyes so as 
to see over the backs of the intervening horses, you being still on your 
horse. Try to get them as the hounds surround the fox, and then if 
possible get rid of your horse and get a set of photos with your quarter- 
plate of the huntsman cutting off the brush, and mask and pads, with 
the expectant hounds around, then of the wild scrimmage over the body 
of the fox. Who-whoop! and you are homeward bound with a tired 
horse, and tired yourself, but with a set of pictures (4 pictures” they 
should be, not merely а set of ungainly * snapshots") which ought to 
far more than recompense for the trouble—if trouble it is—of carrying a 
camera on horseback. 
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As to plates and films, use a good brand, as rapid as possible, and 
develop carefully, and, above all, have patience, both in the field and 
іп the dark room. It is wonderful what a lot can be done at f6 without 
sunlight, and even under trees in the spring, in a valley. Always expose 
a plate (or film) on an interesting subject, however poor the light may 
seem; it may not be a good photogram but it may be a most interesting 
one. 

It is best to have the quarter-plate camera set to scale for focussing, 
but the little one need not do so. 

Perhaps one of the grandest Hunts for this. work is the Devon and 
Somerset (staghounds) hunting the wild red deer оп and around Exmoor 
—a glorious country, and a romantic hunt, giving most picturesque as 
well as interesting incidents: the stag often standing at bay in some 
river, or going to sea, or defying hounds from some high rock—sometimes 
charging and scattering the riders and getting away again. 


TWO-COLOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
A new Process. 


х our November issue of last year appeared an article on “ Tonality in 
Lantern Slides," in which the method of toning down а slide by means 
of a sub-imposed negative image was illustrated by examples by John 
Beeby, with whom, we believe, the application of the idea to slides 

originated. We are glad to take the opportunity of the opening of the 
present lantern season to announce another process by Mr. Beeby, which 
will enable the slide maker to produce many novel effects with very great 
ease. 

The method is carried out as follows:—The slide is developed іп the 
usual way to a warm or cold tone, as the final result desired by the 
worker may require. Mr. Beeby uses Ortol on Cadett slow lantern plates, 
with which he gets a warm brown tone, but any other developer and 
plate may, of course, be used. The novel part of the process commences 
after this slide has been fixed and washed. Mr. Beeby finds that if a slide 
be locally toned with gold it can afterwards be treated entirely with the 
single solution intensifier known as ** Apfa," made by the Aktien. Gesellschaft 
für Anilin Fabrikation, and sold here by A. & M. Zimmermann, without the 
portion toned with gold being touched. As “Agfa” intensifies a slide, and 
at the same time slightly increases the warmth of tts tone, the use of the 
two reagents enables the worker to obtain certain effective results, notably 
in the case of slides containing much sky, with dark objects in the foreground. 
The blue obtained by the gold bath (gold and sulphocyanide) is, of course, 
bluer the warmer the original slide. If this is cold, the tone is cool grey; if 
warm brown, bright blues are obtained in. the toning bath. The solution is 
applied with a clean, soft, camel-hair mop, the slide thoroughly rinsed and 
placed in the * Agfa” intensifier, which is made by diluting one part of the 
solution supplied by the makers with nine parts of water. After the desired 
effect has been produced, the process is completed by washing in water. 
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Shadow Details in Platinotype.—Viatinotype workers frequently wish to render the 
shadow details as visible when the print is dried as when it lies in the water. Тһе usual method 
of doing this is to immerse the prints in a warm $ per cent, solution of gelatine for a minute or 
two, followed by a rinse in warm water. 
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A NEW LANTERN SLIDE 
PROCESS. E E 


/Ву CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


[In the following preliminary note Mr. Benham describes a simple process, the further possibilities of which he 
touches upon in a letter on page 332. We shall be glad to hear of what any reader may do in the way of ехрегі- 
menting on the lines there indicated. —Ebps.] 

vERY photographer has at times stale plates on hand, which he is 
unable to make use of in the ordinary way, and it is worth knowing 
that out of such * waste" material excellent lantern transparencies 
may be made in an exceedingly simple manner. A new plate will do 
equally well, but not any better than a stale one. Ifa stale one is used, how- 
ever, the plate to be employed should first be well exposed to the light, until 
the original greenish tinge of the film gives place to a reddish grey. It does 
not appear to matter how long it is exposed, and if it has been in the daylight 
for weeks so much the better. Immerse for a few minutes a plate which has 
been thus sunned in a strong solution of hydroquinine. The ‘vigor of the 
lantern slide will be largely dependent upon the strength of the solution, 
which should be nearly saturated. This bath renders the film sensitive to 
light, and the operations should therefore be carried on in a dark room, or 
by gaslight. Stand the plate оп end in the dark to dry. It is convenient to 
do the sensitising at night, and by morning the plate will be ready for use. 
Print on to it, by contact under a negative in the printing frame, exactly as 
in the case of an ordinary print. To examine it, lift half the back of the 
printing frame, and the progress of the printing can be sufficiently seen 
through the glass. ‘Print until the details are fully out--the image will be 
a brownish purple. When the printing is complete the frame must be taken 
to the dark room, and there the lantern slide must be removed and placed 
in hypo solution until the unaltered salts are dissolved out. Wash in running 
water exactly as for an ordinary negative, and the lantern slide is complete. 
If a fresh plate is used instead of an oldzone, the preliminary sunning 1s 
unnecessary. The fresh plate is more sensitive than a sunned old one. 
Pyrogallol.can be also used. А little citric acid should in this case be added 
to the solution. 


LANTERN SLIDES ON CARBON TISSUE. 
By А. C. Вканлм. 


HE comparatively small use made of the carbon process for the produc- 
tion of slides is no doubt due to the extreme facility with which they 
may be made on lantern plates by artificial light. This, however, 
means the neglect of a process giving the most perfect detail and 

gradation either for lantern slides or larger transparencies to be used for 
window decoration. A very effective educational use of carbon transparen- 
cies from enlarged negatives of ancient coins may be noticed in the windows 
of the Medal Room at the British Museum; and photographers might fre- 
quently with advantage use and sell transparencies of portraits and land- 
scapes to obscure staircase or other windows having uninteresting outlooks. 
The process is of the simplest. The glass on which the transparency is to 
be developed must first be cleaned and then coated with gelatine; a 5 percent. 
solution of Nelson's No. 1, in which enough bichromate of potash is dissolved 
to give it an amber or sherry color, answers well; this solution is poured over 
the plate warm and drained off (a very thin coating sufficing); the plate 15 
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then dried and exposed to daylight a few hours, that the coating may become 
insoluble. 

The printing given to the transparency should be at least three times that 
required for a print to be viewed by reflected light—under-exposure being the 
most general mistake. Tissue not too newly sensitised, full printing and pro- 
longed development in hot water are the conditions most favorable to success- 
ful results. 

The exposed tissue is mounted in cold water on the coated glass, squeegeed, 
allowed to remain at least a quarter of an hour, then developed in hot water 
as any other carbon print, rinsed in cold water and soaked in 5 per cent. alum 
solution for a while to get rid of the bichromate, as although there is no paper 
base to show the stain, the gelatine picture holds enough bichromate to dete- 
riorate the color of the pigment employed if left in the film; a final rinse, and 
the transparency, when dry,is finished. When intended for window decoration 
a ground glass backing is necessary. 

In printing transparencies, clouds could of course be printed in, but no 
one would be likely to do so, it being far easier to print the clouds separately 
and use them as a cover-glass holding the two transparencies film to film. 
This enables a cloud negative, lighted, say, from the left, to be used with a 
landscape lighted from the right; when the two negatives to be employed are 
both lighted from the same direction, one of the transparencies must be made 
by double transfer, thus correcting the reversal occasioned by binding the 
slides film to film. 

The making of transparencies by double transfer, although less usual, 
offers no more difficulty than double transfer on paper. The print is de- 
veloped in the usual way on the temporary support (allowance being of course 
made that it is to be viewed by transmitted instead of reflected light), alumed, 
allowed to dry, the temporary support being then cut somewhat smaller than 
the glass on to which it is to be transferred. This plain glass is put in a dish 
containing the following gelatine solution :—Melt 1 ounce Nelson's No. 1 in 20 
ounces water; to the hot solution add slowly, with constant stirring, 12 grains 
chrome alum dissolved in І ounce warm water. With this proportion of chrome 
alum the gelatine will not become ** ropey," and can be remelted for future use, 
which will not be the case if this proportion of chrome alum is much exceeded. 
Soak the print on temporary support in cold water, allow it to drain, then 
bring the surface into contact with the glass in the gelatine solution, take out 
and gently apply the squeegee, spray the surplus gelatine from the back of 
the glass, allow to thoroughly dry, and slip the support off. 

All colored tissues may be used for making slides, but transparency tissue, 
being made expressly for that purpose, with ample quantity of the most finely 
divided pigment, is most suitable. 

In using other tissues, account must be taken that they are primarily 
intended for making prints on paper or other support, to be viewed by 
reflected light, the coating of pigmented gelatine being amply thick enough 
for that purpose ; but that when the prolonged exposure needed for a vigorous 
transparency is given, there is a chance with some of the less dense colors of 
printing right through the coating to the supporting paper, malang it difficult 
to ship the paper from the tissuc compound. 
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А Waxing Solution for Glazing P.O.P.—The following, though simple, is effective 
in assisting gelatino-chloride prints to leave the glass after squeegecing. 


Yellow wax, - - - - - - 15 grammes, 6 grains. 
Yellow resin, - . . - - - 40 T I5 ,, 
Oil of turpentine, - - - 1,000 С.С. I ounce, 


Let a few drops fall on the centre of the КТ distribute them with а pad of flannel, and then 
polish with soft linen. 
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A CAREER FOR THE CAMERA, 


Ву CARINE Сарву. 
( With illustrations by the author of subjects in the photography of which she has found a career for her own camera. 1 


EARLY everyone 
now has a 


r- 


camera and 
“goes in for 
photography,” while all 


is done by inventors 
and makers to simplify 
photographic work and 
render it as attractive 
as possible. Cameras 
now do not require 
very much money, and 
almost less brains, for 
he must indeed be stupid 
| eM EL who cannot squeeze a 
Son Uere Су ar pU. otl e E Dn эл, bulb or dissolve a tab- 

asse d ECT < loid! And so it comes 
about that the population of camera-carriers is rapidly increasing. One 
meets them in the streets of towns and along country roads; they crowd at 
the seaside and swarm at the tourists’ places abroad; and one has heard 
the tale of the little overrun Swiss resort, where a person without a camera 
was quite conspicuous ! 

After all, what do all these amateur photographers achieve? How often 
does their work rise above mediocrity? Alas! very seldom; and as for their 
achievements, they are vastly out of proportion to the amount of films or 
plates used. Yet now photography has such a high standard, there is so 
much good work to inspire, and in every branch such excellence has been 
attained, that it seems better that the worker who has put his hand to the 
photographic plough should turn back, than that he should sit down and һе 
satisfied with such very poor results. 

What the camera really needs is a career. After the first butterflying 
about from one subject to another, she cries out to the photographer to give 
her a career of her own, and to dedicate her to some special kind of work. 
There must be one subject of more interest than others, even to the most 
apathetic worker, and why not devote the main strength of the camera to 
that? I suppose this is really a plea for specialism; if so, it is the outcome 
of the depression one feels in looking over some amateur's photographs, the 
pity of it! wasting time, energy, and money on—what? “This is a little 
view, and here is Aunt Martha; that is an old church, and this is our fox- 
terrier.” What a medley! How сап such an interest live? Soon the. 
churches, fox-terriers, Aunt Marthas will be exhausted, or, what is more 
desirable, they will have begun to pall on the photographer, for this sort of 
thing is a dead alley and leads nowhere. If only one could turn the experi- 
ence gained by this indiscriminate photographing into a right channel—for 
experience is such a big factor in photography. There may, of course, some- 
times be flukes, and Aunt Martha’s portrait may be excellent, though the 
probability is it will be more a caricature. Asa rule, the worker must take 
portrait after portrait, and make innumerable mistakes, and find out tricks of 
lighting and posing, before his work will be a success, yet what he has learnt 
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in taking Aunt Martha's portrait he forgets in learning fresh things while 
photographing the church. Photography of any kind makes too much 
demand on our brain and time to allow us to devote our energies to all 
branches at once; and with the amateur it is often taken up to be done in 
odd times when his regular work is over; that to him it is doubly difficult to 
bring his work to any perfection without keeping vigorously to a certain 
branch. Surely it must be more interesting, too, to be producing something 
of value than turning out a lot of rubbish that, even in a few months’ time, 


will not bear looking at. Just at first there is naturally the charm of 


experimenting, and when the camera is new it is such a charm to see what 
it can produce, but this should be merely a phase which does not arrest 
us long. 

There is the temptation, too, which lies in the way of the easy-going. 
amateur to do the work which is nearest at hand, but which neither interests 
nor benefits him. His friends have ideas, and beg him to carry them out. 
“ Miss So-and-so is so beautiful, do try a portrait of her”; ог, “ Our house 
is looking so picturesque, you must bring your camera and photograph it." 
And so he keeps going from subject to subject without making any real 
progress in a certain direction. 

There is a good deal of truth in the saying that the ordinary amateur 
photographer looks at no photograms but his own, but he should seek 
stimulus outside his own work. If he would take a few glimpses into the 
photographic world, see a few exhibitions, read some magazines, he would 
cease to be so complacent over his own productions. At once his standard 
would be raised, and perhaps, from opening his eyes to other people’s work, 
he might find himself attracted to some particular branch, and, after all, give 
his camera a career. 
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Fireworks at the Crystal Palace. —The accompanying print by Fred Wade of Anerley 
is a pleasing record of a fascinating and— 
as some may think—elusive subject. How 
many photographers who see the pyrotechnics 
at the l'alace ask themselves—or are asked: — 
Can they be photographed? Mr. Wade 
simply used a half plate camera, with lens. 
at /11, and Imperial extra rapid plates, ex- 
posing for three-quarters of an hour on 
everything that came up. 

'Lines'' for Professional Photog- 
raphers. —The АВ C of the language of 
line is familiar to every one. We know that 
a perpendicular line expresses stability or 
support; a horizontal line, rest; lines at 
angles, action, unrest, etc. Converging 
lines draw attention to the place where they 
meet; diverging lines draw the eye away. 
Lines repeated in the same direction give em- 
phasis; often repeated, and if nearly parallel, 
monotony. Fine lines express delicacy ; 
broad lines, boldness. Lines enclosed іп а space acquire a certain proportion according to the 
shape or dimensions of the space. АП these facts greatly concern photographers who, in por- 
traiture, have to do with three sets of lines—(1) the line bounding the print and enclosing the 
picture, which has much to do with the effect of the lines inside: (2) the outlines or contour of 
the figure, or part of the figure, portrayed ; (3) the interior lines formed by the draperies, arms, 
legs, etc. Every line tells its own story, so that the first conclusion we come to is, the simpler 
the lines in a portrait, the greater the chance that it will be successful, And how to get this? 
Well, just bear in mind that the complicated lines of ornate backgrounds and accessories destroy 
the beauty of the lines in a well-formed figure. It is easy to spoil a woman's delicate figure in 
this жау. On the other hand, let the portrait of an old man be given vigor and strength by the 
inclusion of accessories with bold lines. —JOHN A. TENNANT in Wilson's Photographic Magazine. 
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NASTURTIUM STUDY. 
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A suggestion ог the application of photography 


to decoration. 


By Carine Cadby. (Sce Article on page 309.) 


d 


HOW TO TEST A FOCUSSING SCALE. 


v courtesy of C. P. Goerz we 
describe here an optical 
appliance which they have 
had in use for some time 

for checking the accuracy of the 

graduation of hand-camera focus- 
sing scales. It is the invention of 

H. Bellieni of Nancy, and is ex- 

tremely simple in both construction 

and use. Moreover, it enables 
focussing scales to be made or 
checked by artificial light, and that 
within the limits of a small room. 

The instrument consists of a lens 

mounted at one end of a brass tube, 

at the other end of which an inner 
tube racks to and fro. Ап old 
portrait lens tube, which can be 
bought for.a shilling or two, 
answers well. The end A carries 
first a ground glass (when the tube 

is being calibrated), and after- 

wards a screen, ruled with black 
> lines (when it is being used). То 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY. No. XII.—Portraiture. } \ calibrate, objects are set up at 10 
By A. H. De Ath. (ӛсе page 126.) а 

|^ 15, 20 feet and so on up to say 

100 times the focal length of any lens likely to be tested, and each 

being sharply focussed on the screen, ! the sliding tube is accurately 

marked (for an inch or so) at the ' point where it meets the outer 

tube. The distance of the object in each case is scratched against 


the corresponding mark. This done, the ground glass is replaced by 
the ruled screen which is illuminated by a bright light (gas or electric 
incandescent), and the apparatus is ready for use. To test, all that is 
necessary is to rack the inner tube to the several points, to present the 
camera to the lens of the apparatus, 
and observe whether — when the 
image is sharply focussed—-the indi- 
cation of the scale corresponds with 
the distance marked on the lens 
tube. 

The arrangement is nothing more 
than a reversed optical system. 
When A is in the focal plane of the 
lens—the position obtained by focus- 
sing on an infinitely distant (100f.) 
object—the lens transmits parallel 
rays from the illuminated object. 
With A in positions behind the 
focal plane, the transmitted rays 
are the more divergent, the'greater the distance of A from В. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


By PETER PENCILLER. 


Figure Studies, by Walter Scutt and William Gill. 


73% We are often asked to criticise, candidly and suggestively, the work of those who aspire to become pictorial 
photographers. We are always prepared to give such a criticism by one of the members of our staff, on the 
following. conditions :—(1) Only one or two prints must be sent. (2) They must be mounted. (3) E ach must 
have a piece of tissue paper or tracing paper gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to cover the 
front of the print. (4) We reserve the right to cut or damage the print in any way that seems necessary. (5) 
The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside (for letter or parcel post) so that it can be returned 
to sender by simply re-folding the paper. (6) The sender is requested to state whether we may reproduce 
criticism and picture, with or without the artist’s name, if we consider them of general interest. (7) Address to 
Constructive Criticism, 
c/o THE Рнотоскам, Lro., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 


“ 


EG, DocciE," by Walter Scutt. 
Apart from the costume worn 
by the young lady who is about 
to feed “doggie,” this well 

grouped picture has very few defects. 

The ungracefully fashionable skirt de- 

vised by the dressmaker and divested of 

those folds which can be made by 
artistic hands to assume such gracefully 
expressive forms and lines, is to be 
regretted. Another fault is a general 
flatness or want of depth and relief. 
Both these requirements might have 
been met, with more or less success, if 
the upper part of the lady’s head had 
not been lost in the flat uniform tone 
of the background, and if the back- 
ground itself had, by variation in its 
tones, been made more like space than 
the surface of a wall close beside the 
figure, and if a cast shadow had been 
thrown over the lower part of the skirt, 
and there had been a darkening of the 
space behind the dog, where the out- 
lines of its darker 
parts are lost, and 
the flat dog and the 
flat background be- 
come one. I roughly 
indicate what I mean 
by giving а slight 
sketch. There are 

BEG, DOGGIE.” By Walter Scutt. various ways in 

which these changes 
could be made, outside the camera, while photograph- 
ing, or afterwards in the printing; but these are 
technical considerations which I do not attempt to 
deal with in these criticisms. The use of cast- 
shadow in pictorial composition is often adopted by 
painters, but photographers, as a rule, have not yet 
learned to appreciate their value. The loss of the out- 
lines in the background is sometimes a distinct advantage, but it is not so 
always. 
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“А Girl Reading," by William Gill. I have now to speak of a photogram 
in which pictorial elements of a very original description are admirably 
embodied. Long perpendicular parallel lines and acute angles blend with 
harmonious softness and quietness, the contrasting lights and shadows 
emphasise the forms, giving them perfect solidity without undue prominence, 
and the pose of the young lady read- 
ing in the window recess is so per- 
fectly easy, natural, and graceful, 
that it is difficult to believe that 
she had a thought for anything 
outside the volume in her lap while 
she was being "taken." There are 
plenty of interesting accessories and 
ornamental details of various kinds, 
but there is not one that assumes 
undue prominence. They are all sub- 
ordinated to the principal object, the 
fair young reader. The shape of 
the picture, long and tall and narrow, 
is unusual, but it is, as it should be, 
part of the composition. The acces- 
sories occupy positions in which they 
appear to have a fair claim. The 
subject of the framed picture on the 
wall can be distinctly traced, but 
only when you look for it. 1t does 
not come forward staringly апа 
impertinently from its proper sub- 
ordinate position. So with the plants 
and flowers; they are interesting 
without thrusting their prettiness 
upon you with a kind of * Never- 
mind-her—here-am-I—look-at- me ” 
expression. I have only two sugges- 
tions to make,—one is, that the 
general effect would gain by reducing 
the quantity of light ceiling visible at 
the top, and that of the carpet below. 
| heartily congratulate the producer 
of such a charming photogram. 
Refined taste, feeling, and artistic 
judgment are prominent in the group- 
ing, lighting апа selecting, as well as 
in the photographic technical excel- 
lences of focussing, exposing, develop- 

ЧА GIRL READING” By William Gill. ing, and printing, and in the general 

treatment from every view point. 

The portrait figure stands out as you look at it so perfectly lifelike and 

easy, that it appears to be stereoscopic; you can see the space sur- 
rounding it. 
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HAND-WORK BEFORE PRINTING. 4 
(Continued from page 284. / 


ORKING ON THE INTERMEDIATE TRANsPARENCY.— The mention of a 
transparency, made from the original for the purpose of secur- 
ing a new negative, leads 
us naturally to the con- 

sideration of the possibilities for 
hand-work which such an inter- 
mediate positive affords. The posi- 
tive image can be strengthened or 
reduced locally in the same way, 
and by the same means, as the 
negative. We can intensify details 
or darken masses by the pencil and 
matt varnish method  (papier- 
mineral is not suitable, because its 
grain is liable to be reproduced), or 
we can lighten portions of the 
picture by the application of : “% © 
Farmer’s reducer or ammonium | 

persulphate. It is simply a ques- 
tion of convenience. In some 
cases it is easier to intensify 
portions of the negative, in others 
to locally reduce the positive. 

There are, however, two fre- 
quently occurring conditions which 
particularly lend themselves to 
correction by local reduction of the 
intermediate transparency. These 
conditions are well illustrated in 
fig. 1, a photogram whose most 
obvious faults are (1) the tree 
apparently growing out of a horse's 
back, and (2) the lack of interest 
in the sky. 

At first sight it appears a simple 
matter to block out the offending 
tree on the negative, and, subse- 
quently, to print in suitable clouds, 
but, owing to the delicate tracery 
of the trees, and to the fact that 
the sky is not sufficiently dense to 
print out white, the task is not so 
easy as it might seem. In fact, 
the result of the blocking-out pro- 
cess is far more likely to approach 
that roughly indicated in fig. 2 than 
that shown in fig. 3. 

If, however, we make a positive, FIG. 4. 
by contact,on a transparency or slow 
bromide plate, we have a much better opportunity not only of removing the 
objectionable tree, but also of securing a final negative in which foreground 


FIG. 3. 
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and sky are suitably represented, so that the trouble of combination printing 
is avoided. 

Method and Example.—In making our transparency, we must of course 
aim at getting an image which perfectly reproduces all the details and all 
the tones of the original negative. It is to be the transparency of the enlarger, 
rather than the more brilliant and sparkling positive dear to the heart of the 
lantern-slide worker. 

| Having secured what we require by ample exposure and development 
with a dilute developer, we leave our transparency to fix in a plain hypo 
bath. Into a small measure we pour a little 10 per cent. solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, and near at hand we have an ordinary developing dish 
filled with a fresh hypo solution. 
Taking the positive direct from the 
fixing bath, and holding it sky down- 
wards, we apply the ferricyanide by 
means of a camel-hair pencil to the 
image of the tree which we desire 
to remove. [t will disappear as 
if by magic, and the only precau- 
tion we need observe is to rinse 
the plate quickly under the tap, in 
order to prevent stains. 

We now have a positive, in 
which the portion originally occu- 
pied by the tree is clear glass, 
whilst the rest of the sky is covered 

ш by a slight grey deposit, due to the 

thinness of the original negative. 

To remove this veil зық ДЕ interfering with the branches of the trees, we 

first place the plate for a few moments in the dish of hypo. Then holding 

it as before, sky downwards, we rapidly pass а pledget of cotton-wool, 
soaked in strong Farmer’s reducer, over the sky portion of the film. 

The slight greyness in the sky will quickly clear away, and if the plate is 
promptly placed under the tap before the reducer has had time to attack the 
slightly denser deposits which form the tree branches, we shall have a trans- 
parency as shown in fig. 3, in which the sky is represented by clear glass. 

From this we can, of course, make a negative by contact, which will yield 
prints of the same character as our positive, and into each of which clouds 
can be printed. If, however, we are disposed to go a step further, we can 
secure clouds and landscape in the same plate. 

For this purpose we must choose a negative of suitable clouds, lighted 
from the opposite direction to our landscape, and from this cloud negative we 
make a transparency, arranging matters so that the horizon of the clouds and 

the horizon of the landscape occupy approximately the same relative positions 
on their respective plates. Taking the foreground transparency and the cloud 
transparency, we place them back to back, 1.е. glass to glass, and hold them 
sky upwards with the cloud film towards us. Then, with a little Farmer's 
reducer on cotton-wool, we remove the silver deposit from that portion of the 
cloud transparency which encroaches upon the landscape. Another rinse 
under the tap and we have a cloud positive adjusted to our landscape, and 
with its lower portion represented by clear glass. The appearance of this 
transparency is shown in fig. 4 reversed, so as to be more conveniently com- 
parable with the other figures. 

When dry, the two transparencies are placed film to film, adjusted, and 
bound together, giving us a complete positive, as shown in fig. 5. From this 
positive we can make, by copying in the camera, a final negative of the same 
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size as the original, or enlarged as our fancy may dictate. In either case we 
shall have removed the conspicuous faults of our original, and have at our dis- 
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FIG. 5. 


posal the means of producing any number of improved prints without resort- 
ing to combination printing. 


(To be continued.) 


Facts, Figures and Formule, and the continuation of the article on ** Photography for 
the Press," are held over until next month. 


(Taken with a Panoram Kodak.) 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. By А. W. Isenthal. 
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TO STUDENTS. 


HOSE in the districts served by the schools of photography listed below 
will, we hope, be induced to take a systematic course of study during 
the coming winter. We lay this advice as strenuously before the 
amateur as before the professional, but for different reasons. The 

professional cannot afford in these days to be ignorant of things outside the 
technique of portraiture and printing. Motives of economy, and the under- 
taking new kinds of work (or new methods in treating old ones), demand more 
than rule-of-thumb acquaintance with the practice of photography. To the 
amateur we look for help in photographic research, in which there is an ever- 
widening field for the exercise of his ideas. But a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of photographic technics is a necessary preliminary, and is acquired 
with greater readiness by attending a course of well-arranged lectures than 
by the study of books at home. The latter must supplement the former, 
and we cannot recommend the student three:better books than Chapman 
Jones's Science and Practice of Photography, Dr Emerson's Naturalistic 
Photography, and Abney’s Instruction in Photography, to be taken in the above 
order. To every student of pure photography we say: Consider how little 
you know of the elementary processes in negative making. One man asserts 
one thing, another asserts the opposite. Neither has any reason for his 
statement save that with certain plates and under certain. (unknown) con- 
ditions he found it so. One set of carefully recorded experiments clearing 
up the reasons why such and such a thing happens is worth a hundred new 
formule. We have dwelt on this theme before in our “ Investigator” 
series of articles, but its importance cannot be overstated, because it is 
research which keeps an industry mobile and progressive, which makes trade, 
and is the basis of the artist’s labors. 


е $ $ 
Classes ín Photography. 


(Compiled from Official Syllabuses. ) 


BLACKBURN. — Municipal Technical School. (Class will be held if sufficient: students present themselves.) 

— Teacher, E. S. Bellingham. Lect. and Prac., Thursdays, 7.20-:0. “Thirty lessons, ros. First Кз September 20th. 
Mancursrer.— Municipal Technical School, Princes Street.— Teacher, С. F. Seymour Rothwell, F.C.5. 

Elementary (Lect.), Mondays, 7-2.15.. Advanced, Mondays, 8.15-0.30. Rach course, ros. for зо lectures. 

LoxpoN.—A' egent St. Гоѓуѓе йлн. АП Polytechnic evening classes are for the trade only. Day classes for 
amateurs and others are held. Fees, £5 5s. and upwards. The evening classes commence on Monday, October 8th. 

Negative making.- Teacher, Howard Farmer. Lecture demonstrations, Tuesdays, 8-10. ss. 

Portraiture ; artificial light work ; landscape: architecture.— Special courses by specialists to be announced later. 

Printing in collodion, albumen, and yelatine.—Teacher, F. T. Beesen. Fridays, S-10. 75. 6d. 

Printing in platinum and carbon and slide making.—Teacher, F. T. Beeson. Fridays, 8-10. 75. 6d. 

топле printing and enlarging.— Teacher, John Н. Gear. Mondays, & 10. 75. 6d. 

Retouching negatives. —Teacher, Wolfgang Arndt. Wednesdays and Fridays, 7.307 0.30. 165. 6d. 

Finishing in black and white. —Teacher, Wolfgang Arndt. Tuesdays and Thursdays, 7.30-9.30. 105. 6d. 

For classes in process work «се The Process Photogram, 

Battersea Folytechnic, Battersea Park Road, London, S.W.—Teacher, E. Senior. Elementary (Lect. and 
Prac.), Tuesdays, 7.30-10. Twenty-five lessons, ris. Advanced (Lect. and Prac.) Thursdays, 7.30-10. Thirty 
lessons, 155. Above fees to trade ; amateurs, 16s. and ros. Half sessions can be taken ; also lect. and prac. separately. 

Enlarging, Tuesdays, 8.30-10, Ten lessons, 9s. 

Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C.— Teacher, 
E. Senior. Lect. and Prac. on Fridays (commencing October sth) from 7.30-9.30. Thirty lectures, 20s. (155. to 
members of the Institution). 

Municipal Technical Institute, Romford Road, London, E.— Teacher, Н. Hands. Lect, Mondays, 7.30- 
8.30, 55s. Prac. (Amateurs), Mondays, 8.30-10, 15s. (including Lect.) Prac. (Gade), Wednesdays, 7. 3079. 30, 
7s. 6d. (including Lect.) 

Goldsmith's Institute, New Cross, S.E.—Teacher, W. T. Wilkinson. Elementary (Lect.), Fridays, 8.30. 
Twelve lessons, ss., commencing September 25th. For ladies only. Thursdays at 7.0. Twelve lessons, ss. First 
Class, October 4th. Advanced (Lect. and Prac.), Tuesdays, 7-9.30. Twelve lessons, 125. 6d. First class, 
October and. (For ** Process © classes, see The Process Photegram.) 

South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, SN. W.— Teacher, E. Senior. Lectures and Practical Work, 
Mondays, 7.30-10. To trade students, 10s.; amateurs, 155. 
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G.E.R. Institute, Stratford, E.—Teacher, H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. Lectures and Practical Work, 


Wednesdays at 7.45, commencing October зга. 48. С.Е. К. employees, 3s. and 2s. А 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, Е.С. — Теасһег, John Н. Gear. Twenty-four Lecture demonstrations, 
Tuesdays at 3, commencing October 2nd. 


AIDS TO ILLUMINATION. 


T is possible to imagine laws of light other than those prevailing in Nature 
which would serve the portrait photographer better. In the studio, 
softness of illumination must be obtained by comparatively weak light, 
in order to avoid the sharp shadow cast by a strong illuminant, and 

diffusers become indispensable appendages to the equipment of the studio. 
These act by replacing the practically parallel rays of direct sunlight by rays 
reaching the object at angles of all magnitudes, with the result that a sharp 
shadow becomes an impossibility. This diffusion is always obtained at the 
expense of light. Хо substance is abso- 

lutely transparent, and the translucent - 

bodies, such as ground glass, frosted “. 

glass, oiled tissue paper or muslin, used 
as light diffusers, obstruct a very con- 
siderable proportion of the light that 
reaches them. How much, it is difficult 
to say. Data on the question seem 
to be singularly scarce, but the differ- 
ence is more than many photographers 
suspect, and as the question is one 
which is of importance, not merely in 
reference to studio lighting but-also to 
the illumination of workrooms for re- 
touchers, photo-etchers, and others, it 
may be useful to refer to one or two 
methods of diffusing light with the 
greatest economy. 

Of the varieties of glass mentioned 
above, deep ribbed glass is the best from 
the point of view of improved illumina- 
tion. This is the result of a number of 
tests, made by C. L. Norton for a Mas- 
sachusetts insurance company, which 
are mentioned in Wilson's Photographic 
Magazine. Mr. Norton ваув:-“ There 
is no apparent gain in corrugating both 
sides. The ribbed glass,three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick with twenty-one ribs 
to the inch (known as *factory ribbed Ue 
glass’), is the best dispersive glass upon 
the market. When a glass of slightly better appearance is desired, that 
known to the trade as ‘wave’ glass is the best. It is similar to the fine 
ribbed glass except that the ribs are not straight but bent into irregular 
figures.” 

Another method of utilising light to the greatest advantage is the specialty 
of an originally American company, which within little more than two years 
has met with great success in the illumination of offices and warehouses. The 
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way in which Luxfer Prisms effect economy may be understood by consider- 
ing the way in which an ordinary room gets its illumination from a window. 
Fig. 1 shows that light reaching a window from, say, the sky over houses 
on the opposite side of the road. It strikes the floor and walls at points 
comparatively close to the window, and only gains the back portion of the 
room by repeated reflection from walls, floor, and ceiling. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is a process entailing enormous loss. Only the 
most highly polished surfaces, such as metal plates, reflect approximately 
the whole of the light falling upon them. In the case of other surfaces the 
percentage of light reflected falls, in some cases, very low indeed. Dr. 
Sumpner gave, some time ago, the results of experiments on this point, from 
which an idea of the variability of this loss will be obtained. 


Material. Light Reflected (Visual). 
White blotting paper, - - - 82 per cent. 
Yellow wall paper, - - - - 40 oL dw 
Plane deal, clean, А - . - 40-50, . 

» » dirty, - - - - 20 "T 
Yellow painted walls, dirty, - - 20 КӘНЕ 


Luxfer Prism Glass seeks to prevent this waste by keeping the rays of 
light entering the room within a 
not too divergent beam (fig. 2). A 
section of one pattern of the glass 
is shown in fig. 4 and enlarged in 
fig. 4. The pattern of prism to be 
used depends on the obliquity of 
the light reaching the window, and 
the most advantageous results are 
only obtained by proper selection. 
FIG. 4. The makers lay themselves out 

to prepare windows of prisms best 

adapted to the natural surroundings of any given building. 

The aid to illumination afforded by the prism glass is designed 
chiefly for buildings in confined situations where little horizontal 
light gains access, but the use of the prisms for diffusing the 
studio light, without greatly diminishing its intensity, in conjunction 

к. possibly with a thin diffusing medium, is one which photographers 
might well consider. Certainly the installation of Luxfer Prisms 
will solve the difficulty of getting a sufficiently good side-light in situations 
where the studio is surrounded by neighboring buildings. For utilising 
otherwise impossible 
rooms for printing, re- 
touching, or daylight 
enlarging, they will also 
find a place. From an 
exhaustive manual, issued 
by The British Luxfer 
Prism Syndicate, | 
Limited, 16 Hill Street, Ls ул, L 
London, E.C., we repro- | FIGS. 5, 6, and 7. 
duce three illustrations, 
showing the manner of fixing the prisms in ordinary cases. Fig. 5 shows 
the usual arrangement where the openness of the situation or the shallow- 
ness of the window frame permits it. If the walls are, however, so thick as 
to cast a shadow over the upper part of the sash, the so-called **forilux ” 
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arrangement, shown in fig. 6, becomes necessary, and if the width of the 
street is small, in relation to the height of the opposite buildings, a ** canopy ” 
construction (fig. 7) must be used. Still another pattern of prism is made 
for the illumination of basements, the vertical light from the sky being bent 
towards the horizontal and transmitted forward by a second system of prisms 
fixed vertically. 

The results obtained by the use of Luxfer Prisms will surprise those who 
have availed themselves only of reflectors for improving illumination, whilst 
an advantage which will be appreciated in many instances is that. windows 
glazed with the Luxfer glass are fireproof; the separate prism-glasses are 
joined by an electrolytic process, which, while making a slender and graceful 
frame, gives great strength, and secures the glass so firmly that when sub- 
Jected to heat it will split and crack in all directions but will still keep its 
place in the frame. The cost of a Luxfer installation is, of course, relatively 
great, being six shillings per square foot, but the superior illumination 
secured will no doubt in many cases make the expenditure worth while. At 
anyrate any readers who find their work requires more suitable light may 
well investigate the claims made by the Luxfer Company. 


Coloring Lantern Slides with 
water colors. First harden the slide 
in § per cent. formalin solution, and 
when dry, coat with filtered albumen 
(white of egg) diluted with a little water 
and made alkaline with a few drops of 
ammonia. When dry, this surface is 
capable of receiving the colors, which should be transparent and mixed with the following medium 
when applied :—Dissolve half an ounce of gum arabic in just enough water to cover и. When 
solution is complete— which takes some time and considerable stirring —strain through coarse 
muslin and add 6 to 8 drops of pure glycerine and a. piece of gum camphor the size of a pea. 
Dry aniline colors can be used in this way, and the method can be applied to collodion or 
gelatine prints, — HENRY REED in 77e American Journal of Photography. 


Collodion Dry Plates for \antem slides. Dr. B. Wandolleck, in /?Лоёо- Aalendar, 1900, 
describes a simple collodion process which lantern slide makers will do well to try. Glass plates 
are well cleaned and coated with a thin india-rubber solution. When dry, they are coated with 
ordinary negative collodion and sensitised on the following bath :— 


Silver nitrate. - - - - - - 100 grammes, 44 grains. 
Nitric acid - - - - - - 1§ drups, $ minim. 
Potass iodide (§ per cent. solution) - : 5 c.cs., 2) minims. 
Distilled water - - - - - 1,000 С.С5., I ounce. 


After sensitising they are treated in 3 per cent. tannic acid solution and allowed to dry. 
Sensitising and after-operations are to be done in yellow light. Plates keep for a month and 
give very fine grained images, Expose for ten minutes or so twenty inches from a petroleum 
lamp and develop with :— 


Pyrogallic acid - - : - - 1 gramme, 15 grains, 
Citric acid | - : - - - - I 5 I$. 25 
Water - - - - - - - ЗОО С.С5., IO ounces; 


to each 30 с.с. (1 ounce) of which are added at the time of using 5 c.cs. (80 minims) of I per 
cent, silver nitrate solution. i 


Colored Transparencies.—The following inexpensive process yields positive transpar- 
encies of any color, whilst by combining two or more the most pleasing contrasts of color can 
be obtained. Glass plates are coated with a solution made by dissolving 8 parts of gelatine in 
IO parts of water. The gelatine is soaked in the cold and the mixture afterwards heated, till 
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solution takes place. Some 5 per cent. chrome alum solution is then added in the proportion of 
2 to 3 minims per ounce of solution. The plates having been coated with this hot solution are 
immersed, when set and dry, in a solution of ferric chloride, 13 grains (30 grammes) ; citric acid, 
9 grains (20 grammes) ; water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). This solution does not keep. Prepare it 
not more than an hour before it is required ; sensitise and dry the plates in yellow light ; expose 
in daylight in the ordinary printing frame, until an image is visible. It is then transferred to one 
or other of the following solutions :— 


For a blue гтате. —Prussian blue, 1 part; gum arabic, 2 parts; gelatine, 50 parts; 10 per 
cent. solution of carbonate of soda, I part ; water, 300 parts. 


For a green image. —Scheele's green, І part ; gum arabic, 2 parts; gelatine, 2 parts; IO per 
cent. solution of carbonate of soda, 1 part ; water, 300 parts. 


For a black image.—Liquid Chinese ink, 4 parts; gum arabic, I part ; gelatine, 60 parts ; 
acetic acid, ;'; part ; water, 300 parts. 


For a red image.—Fuchsine, 6 parts; gum arabic, I part; gelatine, 15 parts; water, 300 
parts. 


For a yellow £mage.—Gum arabic, І part; gelatine, 50 parts; acetic acid, 4! part ; 25 per 
cent, alcoholic solution of sienna earth, 20 parts ; water, 300 parts. 


The solution is heated to 20° or 25° Cent., and the plate allowed to remain in it for from 
five to ten minutes, Only the exposed parts of the surface absorb the color. If the high-lights 
become colored, exposure has been too long; on the other hand, under-exposure prevents the 
half-tones taking up the color. Other colors can be used, but aniline dyes should not be used 
freely, since so many of them are fugitive. On removal from the bath, dry without washing. 
When dry, quickly apply a jet of water to the surface (or plunge several times into water) in 
order to remove the excess of color, and again dry. It only remains now to back with opal or 
ground glass. 

The same process can be applied to paper which is first sized on both sides by immersion for 
from four to five minutes in—Gelatine, 25 parts ; alcohol, 10 parts; water, 300 parts. Hang up 
to dry, and sensitise as described above. —R. DEFAYs in Z’ Objectif. 


Developing Kinetogram Films. — The accompanying 
sketch, from the instructions issued by the makers of the miniature 
kinetograph, Ze MrrograpA, sufficiently explains a simple piece of 
apparatus for the amateur kinetographer. 


For Glossing or Matting, A. II. Anders, 43 Pfotenhauer 
Str., Dresden, has patented a machine with two rollers, опе bur- 
nished and one matted by a sand-blast (Eng. Pat. No. 17,307, 


1899). 


Dextrine Mountants.—Chas. M. Higgins patents the follow- 
ing method of producing a dextrine mountant (Eng. Patent No. 
1885, 1900) which claims (1) to be cheaper than the hitherto used 
process, and (2) to give a more uniform product. Corn starch is 
digested in hot water impregnated with a digesting agent (in the proportion of starch 5 lbs., and 
water 8 lbs.) until the mixture becomes perfectly fluid. Ап alkali is then added until the mixture 
is neutral, and when cooled, the whole forms a soft unctuous paste. The method is said to be 
carried out as follows :—-One fluid ounce of strong sulphuric acid and 3 ounces (avoirdupois)of boracic 
acid are dissolved in the 8 lbs. of water, the raw starch (5 lbs.) added and a uniform mixture made, 
which is then heated (and stirred) to a temperature of 150°-165° F. There is one best tempera- 
ture at which starch milk just begins to thicken but does not actually **jellify." At this point 
the liquid is maintained for from a half to one hour, during which time the starch will gradually 
become soluble without having passed into the '*jelly " state. When this is the case the tem- 
perature is raised to complete the change. The absence of the iodide of starch blue color, when 
iodine is added, will show when this point is reached, a purple or reddish-purple color 
being produced. The acids are then neutralised with caustic soda and the paste run into 
jars to cool. 


Printing in Silver Phosphate.—Dr. E. Valenta has recorded further experiments in 
this process, the course of which we have followed in our March and subsequent issues. He 
shows that a phosphate emulsion added to ordinary collodio-chloride of silver emulsion increases 
the sensitiveness and lengthens the scale of gradation. Two emulsions were made :— Phosphate. 
(1) Collodion (4 per cent.), 150 c.cs. (5) ounces); ether, 30 с.с. (1 ounce); phosphoric acid 
(sp. gr. 1°26), 2 grammes (30 grains); citric acid, “5 gramme (77 grains); alcohol, ТО c.cs. 
(170 minims) ; glycerine-alcohol (mixture of equal parts), 2 c.cs. (35 minims). (2) Silver nitrate, 
7 grammes (108 grains); water, 8 c.cs. (140 minims); alcohol, 15 c.cs. (250 minims). 
Chloro-citrate. —Same as above, except that the phosphoric acid is replaced by strontium 
and lithium chlorides in the ratio of 2 to І. The phosphate emulsion proved to be four to five times 
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more sensitive than the chloro-citrate, and had a range of gradation of 25° compared with 13° 
in the case of the citrate. Mixed emulsions, made as below, gave the following results :— 


Sensitiveness compared 


| 
| a bas Chloro-citrate. with Collodiochloride hi eo 
| : Emulsion. Шы 
10 C.CS, go c.cs | 2°5 17° 
20 „э Зо 9 38 182 
30 .. 20 35 41 20 
50 ?) 50 9? 47 over 20 


22-1 reference to the toning of phosphate paper Dr. Schüpphaus writes us from New York that 
in order to secure vigorous blacks it is best to over-print slightly and to tone with either gold or 
platinum as follows : — 


Go/d. —Carbonate of soda, 5 grains (17 grms.) ; gold chloride, 14 to 2 grains ("3-'45 grms.); 
water IO ounces (1,000 С.С5.). 


Z'latinum.—Phosphoric acid (50 per cent.) 150 grains (34 grms.); potassium chloro- 
platinite, 13 to 2 grains (73-745 grms.) ; water, 10 ounces (1,000 С.С5.). 


Sensitising Silk.—In Eng. Pat. No. 17.375, 1899, F. J. Farrell and E. Bentz claim 
the novelty of the following process for rendering silk sensitive to light. It consists, in brief, in 
treating the fabric with nitrous acid, whereby a diazo compound is formed, which on exposure to 
light loses its property of forming colored compounds with phenols, amido, and other compounds. 

Silk is treated for twelve hours in a weak solution of nitrous acid acidified with hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, or other acid. The silk becomes bright yellow in color, is rinsed in water, and dried 
in the dark. In diffused daylight it rapidly changes to pale buff. When exposed under a positive 
and afterwards treated with phenol, the light-affected portions remain unaltered, but the original 
surfaces become red, maroon, golden yellow, etc., according to the compound applied. A few 
of these are : Beta-naphthol (red, turned maroon by cobalt salts) ; resorcinol (golden yellow, turned 
brown or olive by iron compounds), both in alkaline solution ; aniline, meta-phenylene-diamine, 
etc., in acid solution. 

On exposure to light the nitrited fabric does not pass directly into a compound possessing no 
affinity for phenols and amido compounds, but arrives at an intermediate stage on exposure for a 
shorter time. If at this point it is placed in caustic alkali solution for a short time, a brown color 
is produced, and as the original diazo compound does not change color much with alkalies, this 
properly forms the basis for a photographic process, a dark brown positive on a yellow ground 
being obtainable from a negative. 

A further use of this intermediate stage is as follows :— Print as first described from a positive, 
and then expose the whole surface to light for a short time. The inactive (light-affected) parts 
are not further altered ; the active parts are converted into the brown compounds when treated 
with an alkali. 

Further notes on this process will appear by courtesy of one of the inventors next month. 
The specimens, which reach us just as we go to press, show the excellence of the process for 
broadly decorative effects. 
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The demonstrator's lot is not the 
happiest one, if we may judge from a casual 
visit we paid the other day to the sumptuous 
rooms of Kodak, Limited, in Oxford Street, 
where E. A. Robins was ever courteously 
replying to the queries of about a score of 
feminine photographers. The questions, though childlike, were bland — and innumerable. 


Тһе Rontgen Society of the U.S.A. will meet on December 13th and 14th, 1900, at 
the Academy of Medicine, New York. Dealers and others interested should write Dr. S. H. 
Monell, 43 East Forty-second Street, New York, for particulars. 


Empioyment in photographic and process work is constantly in demand. Ап announce- 
ment of qualifications in our Employment Bureau (one shilling till suited) is frequently the means 
of introducing the advertiser to a favorable position. 
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Photograms of Rainbows by Alderman W. Andrews of Coventry were medalled at the 
Paris Exposition. 


Truro Photographers have recently been upset by the water company's proposed extra 
tate for water for photographic purposes. 


“ Mutoscope” journals аге to be among the commonplaces of the future. “Тһе thirst 
of the public," said Mr. Smedley at the annual meeting of the Biograph Co., “for moving illus- 
trations is constantly growing.’ 


Survey Items.—Dorset photographers interested should keep in touch with Rev. W. 
Miles Barnes, Monckton Rectory. 

District councillors, we rejoice to see, are interesting themselves in photographic record of 
vanishing buildings. Councillor Bennet of Warrington recently urged this before his local 
council. 


Society Items. —Peterborough has A. C. Taylor (The Infirmary, Trinity Street) for the 
secretary of its photographic society, in place of A. W. Nichols, who retires, leaving a record of 
good work. 

Sheffield and Hallamshire folk had a good photographic day at Whitby in August. The 
Sheffield Photo Co. offered a prize for the best ** picture" of the day. Неге is a suggestion 
which secretaries may file for use next year. 

Serious ill-health, we are sorry to say, has compelled Wm. Thompson to resign the secretari- 
ship of the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties Photographic Association. The 
members have recounised his past labors by the presentation of a silver watch, and a cream 
jug and sugar basin to Mrs. Thompson. 

Cripplegate Photographic Society has issued its first annual report and balance-sheet, which, 
for a society in so difficult a position as the city of London, is distinctly encouraging. Some 
successful outings and an exhibition have been held. 


Obituary.—Arthur Pestel, Eastbourne, was a rising photographer only thirty-two years 
of age. 
Alexander Goeschl, of Angerer & Goeschl, on 14th August. 
Mr. White, for many years manager for J. Fallowfield & Co. at Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
died suddenly last month. Mr. White's connection with the firm dates back to the 
days when Mr. Fallowfiekl commenced dealing in photographic goods in Lower Marsh, 
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EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS. 
DATES | OP 
hibition. eee Prizes. en | Address of Secretary. 
ИЯ Entries. Pictures. E a When. CHER | 
1. Liesegang Pan Paper . a | Oct. 31 ME Prizes to 5% Photo Fabrik, Düsseldorf. 
Competition - - - | Жо 
2. Badminton Maga: | is m Monthly | 
sine - « - | 
3. Black ahd li Nite Monthly s bs ‚ Prizes to Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Budget Competition ' — £25 
4. Warwick Dry Plates - 5% 54 Prizes to | Warwick, England. 
Competition - - - | ‚435 
5. Hearth and Home | os - я Жі 1s., A only 10 and 11 Fetter Lane, Е.С. 
Competition - - - 155., апа | 
| | 78. 6d. | 
6. Sefton Park Photo- | Oct. 19 Oct. 25 | Oct. 30 to 5, В. біх Geo. Birtwhistle, 7 Gains- 
graphic Society - - | Nov. 3 | borough Road, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. 
7. Hove Camera Club - 2. - Nov. 22-24 $, В, Six C. Berrington - Stoner, 24 
| and C. "Holland Road, Hove. 
8. Austin Edwards зга of b3, £2, Austin Edwards, Warwick. 
Lantern Slide Com- , month | and sat £1 | 
petition- - - - - for four | 
months 
g. Austin Edwards | 3rd of | " is ‚ Memor- T Austin Edwards, Warwick. 
Film Competition -| every andum 
month | | Frena. | 
то. Rotheram | Photo- Т is Oct. 17-20 in Т ГН. С. Hemmingway, 
graphic Society - -` | Tooker Roa4, Rotheram. 


A—Amateur.  P— Professional. G—Gold Medal. S—Silver Medal. B—Bronze Medal  C— Certificate. 
Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whose work is hung.  I— Invitation. 
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The Two Great Exhibitions 
will have opened their doors by the 
time these lines meet the reader’s eye. 
Photograms of the Year 1g00 will appear 
a week or two later (about Oct. 18th) 
and will contain an illustrated criticism 
of the work there exhibited, as well as 
of the latest photographic work in 
Europe, America, and the Colonies. 


Photography of color i; the title of an interesting article by E. Sanger Shepherd іп 
Science Gossip. i 


The Barley Field, by John Gunston, which appears on our calendar this month, is one 
of those homely bits of rural scenery which may be met everywhere in the country. 


The ‘‘ Barnet Book of Photography '' (Elliott & Son, Barnet) has appeared іп its 
4th edition, a total issue of 25,090 copies in a little over two years. This last edition contains 
twelve additional pages of ‘‘ useful formulae." Price Is. 


Bromide Printing and Enlarging is the subject of No. 16 of The Photo- Miniature 
(London: Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. Price 6d.).— Very concise directions are given—from the 
construction of an enlarger to toning and mounting finished prints. 


The Showman (London: Marshall & Brooks; 1d. monthly) is a new ** illustrated journal 
for showmen and all entertainers." Lantern and kinetographic matters are to be treated from 
the showman's point of view, as well as all other fixed and travelling shows from a gramaphone to 
a menagerie. 


Standardised Photograms.—In an interesting account of the photographic work in 
connection with the solar eclipse which E. Walter Maunder contributes to Anowledge, the value 
of standardising the negatives by printing upon them a series of squares representing known 
. light values is emphasised, 


The Spectrum Plate (London: Iliffe, Sons & Sturmey, Ltd.). —A paper by Miss Acland 
before the Oxford Camera Club, and reprinted here, with additional illustrations, from Photography. 
An interesting monograph on the use of Mr. Cadett's plates and screens. The matter is interest- 
ing, but the illustrations are ‘‘ the thing." 


Press Photography is growing in importance. In the ''situations wanted and vacant” 
columns of The Daily News, the medium for journalistic advertisements, we often notice enquiries 
for journalist-photographers, or photographic ability, quoted as a qualification by aspiring 
journalists. We have several times drawn attention to the indifference with which photographers 
have regarded this lucrative sphere of work. Others see the money in it. 


Intensification and Reduction is treated in the usual, but we are afraid very empirical lines 
obtaining in all the text-books, in 74e ZAoto- Miniature, No. 15. (London: Dawbarn & Ward, 
Ltd.). — But the list of formulz is very complete, and the photographer can take his choice of how 
һе will make (or mar) his negative. Тһе author speaks of the silver image being ‘‘ reduced to 
silver chloride," and by one or two other hints conveys the impression of a sup-rficial knowledge 
of the chemistry of the subject. But this does not discount the practical value of the book. 


Photographisches Fehlerbuch, by F. Schmidt (Karlsruhe: Otto Nemnich. Price, 
2 vols., 7 marks). —This is a quite encyclopzedic reference book of the causes of, and remedies for, 
all the fogs, stains, spots, and other ills that photographic plates and papers can develop. They 
are classified under processes and in many cases illustrated. by lithographic plates. It isa text- 
book of photography which enforces its lessons in the school of experience, and for this reason is 
probably the most scientifically arranged manual existent. For it takes facts as its basis, and the 
motto on its title-page ought to be Experientia docet. 


Lehrbuch der Photochromie (Brunswick: Friedr. Vieivig & Son. Price 4s.). — The 
work of Wilhelm Zenker in the progress of color photography has been treated in this country 
chiefly by Philip E. B. Jourdain in a series of articles which have appeared in Camera Obscura. 
The present volume, edited by Professor Schwalbe, will enable readers of German to consult 
Zenker's original communications. 


In Natural Colors.—The Joly-M‘Donough process hasbeen greatly improved in detail by the 
American Company owning the rights, anda fine exhibit of natural-color transparencies, including 
life-sized portraits and instantaneous work, such as views of the Dewey naval parade in New 
York, is promised for the R. P.S. Exhibition. 

More important than transparencies, however, are the paper prints. Apparently all the 
difficulties of making these natural-color prints on paper have been overcome, and machinery is at 
work printing book.illustrations at a cost appreciably lower than by the three-color process. 
Further, we are promised an early development whereby photographers may have an inexpensive 
negative-making attachment fitted to their ordinary cameras, and from the negatives may print 
upon pe is practically ordinary P.O. P. and secure natural-color pictures. Of this, more next 
month. 
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The Portrait at the head of the article on page 312 is the work of 
A. H. De’ Ath of Ashford. In response to a request for a few words on 
his work Mr. De’ Ath tells us that his studio at Ashford measures only 
30 by 13 ft., the smallness of the latter dimension being a source of incon- 
venience when large groups have to be done. Black blinds are, to Mr. 
De’ Ath’s thinking, greatly to be preferred to white ones, on the score of 
concealing the dust and stains which are at times inevitable. In place of 
white blinds the glass is stippled over with a mixture of whiting and 
boiled milk, which, besides diffusing the light effectively, can be worked 
into simply decorative patterns by going over it with a brush when half dry. 
As regards furniture, the studio is supplied with accessories from the 
. domestic portion of Mr. De’ Ath's establishment, with the doubly gratifying 
result that a homelike and cosy appearance is given to the studio and that 
the replacement of the appropriated article by a better 
one makes things pleasant with the lady of the 
household. 

We may add a note on the manner in which our 
artist has embellished the portrait of the meditative 
maiden. Its object is twofold. It breaks upa rather 
blank expanse of white, and, by contrast, takes away 
from the darkness of the background, It may also act 
as a suggestion to photographers as a possible mode in 
which a portrait may be supplied. Notepaped, étc., 
with a miniature reproduction (from a process block) 
ought to find favor with those of the fair sex. 


Sir William 
James Herschel, 
who will next year 
preside over the 
Oxford meeting of 
the Photographic 
Convention, is the 
grandson of the great 
astronomer, and a 
son of the equally- 
talented Sir John 
Herschel, to whom 
р pei MR: owe a 
good deal of the very foundations of the 
craft. An article in the current issue of 
Camera Obscura (which cosmopolitan 
journal, by the way, we congratulate on 
the completion of its first volume) by 
George E. Brown, gives a full account 
of the extent of this debt, from which it 
appears that Sir John set aside his own 
tastes in physics and chemistry to com- 

lete and arrange his father’s astronomi- ee 
са Aan But he constantly Regent Street Polytechnic in charge 
swerved into his favorite studies, and of Guy Simmons. We were to 
when he heard of Daguerre’s discoveries he set to work have seen the making of E 
and devised a photographic process slightly different from actual blocks he 
that of Talbot’s (of which he was unaware) which he used, but at спе 
described to the Royal] Society a week or two after Talbot re of а vin 
had published his. He used thiosulphate of soda ; he ud Hor n kap 
devised the ferro-prussiate process and its modifications ; з xs ks E => 
he used glass as an innocuous support of the sensitive sub- srs d th а 
stance, and he made some of the earliest experiments in witnessed (пе ае- 
direct photochomy. Travellers by rail through Brocken- ee RR it 
hurst Station should spend a quarter of an hour in the was with ih i 
waiting-room on the down platform, where they may see aE нр : 
his portrait hanging by the side of contemporaries such CK Р e% res 
as Tennyson, Browning and Darwin—a series of pictures EI rT йе 
placed there by Mrs. Cameron, who took them when deem p^ qum 
living in the Isle of Wight. sc a ОЕ SAP 


The Silhouettes on this page are by the Chevalier Lafosse, of Bristol, 
who practised this form of portraiture long before our recent articles on the 
subject, but who tells us that these articles revived his old interest, and 
induced him to offer silhouettes instead of ordinary portraits to some of his 
clients. His experience has been that ordinary sitters take little interest 
in the silhouettes, but that the more cultured people appreciate them greatly. 
Mr. Lafosse points out that only certain sitters imake good silhouettes, and 
that with most faces as much care is needed to make a picturesque and yet 
recognisable silhouette as to make a good ordinary 
portrait. The examples include two of the 
Chevalier Lafosse himself (the first and third) 
and a profile from an original death-mask of 
the great Napoleon, іп the Chevalier's posses- 
sion. 


Our Cover this month is a 
surprise even perhaps to those who 
have not concealed their pleasure 
at the variations which we have 
made of late. Its appearance with 
this issue—at the time when the 
students of photography are enter- 
ing for courses of instruction—is 
particularly appropriate, because it 
is the work of students in the 
photo-engraving school at the 
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Regent Street building, and though not large is well supplied with all the conveniences 
for teaching half-tone and line (wet and dry processes) and tri-color work, as well as photo- 
gravure and photo-lithography. Space in the many-purposed Polytechnic is most valuable, 
and hence a prism camera is used in photographing the original. The method followed at 
Regent Street is to use two screens of different inclination of ruling each with the suitable 
stop, reversing the position of the second screen for the third negative. Liquid color screens 
spectroscopically tested by Mr. Farmer are used, and formule for them are obtainable by the 
students. | Lumiére's orthochromatic plates are employed for the red and green sensation 
negatives ; the developer is hydroquinone. The screen negatives are taken direct with short 
exposures, the practical method which is strongly advocated by Mr. Farmer, and is steadily gain- 
ing vogue іп the trade. Desiccated plates are used, and all the results obtained are unretouched. 
The printing on the copper plate sensitised with fish glue is done near at hand, and the fixing of 


the enamel and etching of the plate conducted in the usual way. 
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Manufacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. 


When writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. 


Next Month :—Imogen Sulphite (A. & M. Zimmer- 
mann). Stripping Film (Stephen G. Fry). Triple 
Limelight Jet (W. Butcher & Sons). 


New Catalogues, Price Lists and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets. — Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co.— French 
edition of list of cameras, shutters, etc. This completes the 
series of foreign lists—German, Spanish, and French. 

L. Kamm & Co., 27 Powell St., Goswell Road, London, 
Е.С.-“ Kammatograph " apparatus and accessories. 

Riley Bros., Ltd., Bradford. —Supplementary list of slides, 
including popular sets on “ The Boers,” “ Soldiers of the Em- 
pire,” “ Sailors of the Queen," “ Armies of Europe,” etc. 


Beck-Steinheil Orthostigmats are fitted by R. & J. 
Beck, Ltd., to Frena, Kodak, and other cameras. Price list 
from 68 Cornhill, London. 


Gum Bichromate.—Hochheimer & Co., Feldkirchen, 
Munich, have sent us particulars of a pigment paper supplied 
ready for sensitising in five per cent. bichromate solution. 


View Books.—Garratt & Atkinson, Ealing, London, W., 
are showing some good specimens of blocks for view books, 
for which they are ready to quote photographers good terms. 


Alfred Raines & Co., St. Mary's Road, Ealing, W., 
have quite recovered from their recent fire, and are ready to 
book extensive orders for the winter season. They are just 
now making a specialty of an extremely tasteful series of 
circular enlargements in black and sepia bromides finished 
in chalks at 11/6. 

Film Varnish.—The “ Bertha" brand of varnish made 
by the Vanguard Manufacturing Co. is a very convenient рге- 
paration for varnishing celluloid films. The films have only 
to be soaked in it, drained, and allowed to dry. The coating 
is hard and very transparent, and can, of course, be applied 
to glass negatives as well. Price per bottle, 8d. 


Rapid Development, because many plates are treated at 
once, is the function of the Express Photo Developing Machine, 
the result of many years' experiments of W. F. Crawford. The 
machine consists of an outer and inner trough, in which latter 
a wheel carrying the plates rotates. The two discs are glass, 
fluted on the inside, to take 24 quarter-plates (or films, after 
the insertion of celluloid carriers). A second spindle is sup- 
plied, by which the discs can be brought near enough together 
to take lantern plates, the change to which can be made in 
a few moments. In using the machine, the plates are first 
treated in water contained in the outer trough ; 48 ounces of 
developer are placed in the inner vessel and the wheel trans- 
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ferred to it. The progress of development сап be watched, 
and any films requiring separate treatment can be instantly 
removed without disturbing the rest. The whole construction 
of the machine is of the highest class ; each part is carefully 
thought out and made to wear. Ina word, the machine is a 


practical tool of the greatest value to the busy man with many 
exposures and little time. Price, complete, £2 2s. 


Kinetography at Home.--W. Butcher & Son, Black- 
heath, London, S.E., have a new kinetograph for home use, 
which they supply at £5 5s. with three films. The mechanism 
is the Edison-gauge sprocket with Geneva escapement, and 


ыы NE ^ NT 2274425 
incandescent gas, 4-wick oil lamp, or blow-through jet can be 
used. Complete in box, it is remarkable value. Extra films 
2/6 each. 

A new ''Matagraph" arc lamp is specially designed for 
kinetographic lanterns. The carbons are quickly placed in 
position, and all the adjustments can be made outside the 
antern body. Price £4. 


d 
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Enlargements and Ғгатев.-Тһо-. Wlngworth & Co., 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W., are soliciting trial orders 
for enlargements on the very reasonable terms of payment only 
on receipt of satisfactory work. It is not every firm that will 
make this offer, though Messrs. Hlingworth are pretty safe in 
doing so. A new selection of mouldings for cabinet and larger 
pictures is also offered. Descriptive circular on application, 


New Kodaks.—The Panoram Kodak is the latest novelty 
in hand cameras, and it is a very neatly designed instrument. 
It takes pictures 2 « 2} inches, the swinging lens including 
an angle of 112°. The results, as shown by the example on 
page 317, which we selected from some eighty taken by our 
friend A. W. Isenthal, are sharp at the edges, and if the camera 


FIG. I. 


be carefully levelled, free from all distortion. The weight is 
only 23 ounces, and the price £2 10s. 
, А folding pocket kodak, taking quarter-plate picture, (fig. 2) 
ts also a long-desired instrument which Kodak, Ltd., have now 
completed. It is fitted with R.R. lens and focussing adjust- 
ment and folds up for carriage in the pocket. It has time and 
instantaneous shutter, socket for tripod, screw, brilliant re- 
versible finder, and costs only £3 12s. 6d. 

Paper film for kodak Souls is also announced at prices on 
the basis of 2,8 for roll of 12 Bull’s-Eye film. We hope to 
report later after trial. 


** National" Dry Plates (National Photographic Co., 
sg and 61 Cromwell Road, Southampton) are plates with a 
local reputation, which deserve to be better known. They 
are most liberally coated, give good dense negatives of fine 
technical quality, and are evidently the result of careful manu- 
facture. Papers аге also made by the firin. 


Vanguard Acid Fixing Bath is an excellent ready-made 
preparation in crisp, dry powder, which dissolves in water 
with the greatest: readiness. One tin (price 1/-) makes бо 
ounces of fixer, (or a stock solution may be made by using 6 
ounces of water) The bath works extremely cleanly, and we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it a thoroughly reliable pre- 
paration, and fully up to the reputation of the makers for high- 
class ready-made reagents. 


The Wager Exposure Scale (Wager Exposure Scale 
Co., 1,167 Chen Se, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) is an ingenious 
slide-rule exposure calculator arranged for American plates, 
but applicable, with slight modification, to English brands. 
The arrangement of some of the various factors із novel. 
Price 35 cents, with a booklet, “ Negative Notes,” which gives 
many useful hints. 


The Exposure Register, arranged by G. T. Fields 
Clarke (Bedford : Rogers G. Porter; price 15), is à more than 
usually ample volume. A notable datum, for which space is 
provided, is the exposure required for each negative on a 
given brand of bromide paper at a given. distance from the 
light. The book measures б х 4 inches and is strongly bound. 


** The Infailibie Operator’? is a curiously original idea. 
It is a determined and desperately thorough attempt to pre- 
vent the photographer from doing those things he ought not 
to do, and from leaving undone those things which he ought 
todo. On a tear-off slip a list of the operations necessary to 
the proper exposure of the plate is given, the various items in 
which are to be struck off as performed. Fifty leaflets on card, 
4d.. from E. G. Wood, Queen St., London, E.C., or from the 
originator, Geo. C. Challen, Moira Chambers, 17 lronmonzer's 
Lane, London, Е.С. 


FIG. 2. FIG, 3. FIG. 4. 


Projection Arc Lamp. —W. К. Beard has this season 
made some improvements in his lamp—in the insulation of the 
lower carbon and in the holders for the carbons — whereby to 
retain the good reputation which the lamp holds amongst 
lanternists (see tig. 3). 


Le Mirograph is the name of a miniature kinetograph 
made by Reulos, Goadeau & Co., 4 and 4a Uté Rougemont, 
Paris. The principle of its construction will be seen from 
figure 4. The changing mechanism consists of a single 
rotating piece acting directly and progressively on the film. 
Period of exposure is said to be three times that when light 
is shut off. he pictures measure § x 3 of an inch, and the 
apparatus is used for both taking and projecting. 


Acetylene Burners for optical projection are supplied in 
two new patterns by Lambert Matthews, 97 Queen Victoria 
St., London, E.C. Ап Argand burner of about 250 candle 
power, and burning about 13 cubic feet of gas per hour, costs 
6/- а steatite flat flame burner of about 150 candle power, 2/6. 
Mr. Matthews is also agent for flexible metallic tubing, which, 
besides possessing all the qualities needed in lantern work— 
lightness, impermeability, and. durability — is likely то find 
especial favor in view of the increased and increasing price of 
rubber. The metallic tubing costs sd. per foot (rubber con- 
nections, 3d.), and has only to be tried to be approved. 
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Carbon Printing.--1.. Gaumont Со, are shortly to 
place on the market a special brand of Monckhoven's carbon 
tissue, by means of which direct enlargements will be possible. 
Several hours’ exposure and a special projection apparatus wijl 
still be necessary. The ordinary Monckhoven tissue is made in 
several fresh colors. 


Adurol Schering 15 now supplied by A. & М. Zimmer- 
mann, з St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C., in concentrated solu- 
tion which has only to be diluted for use. We have found it 
suitable for negatives, lantern slides, and bromide prints, and 
the fact that adurol can now be had in solution form ought to 
produce a greater. patronage of a really excellent developer. 
Price per 5-ounce, 1/-. 


The Photo-Collograph Co., of 61 and 62 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., undertake all kinds of collotype print- 
ing, including the production of show-cards, almanacs, ete., 
complete with frames or metal edgings; view-books from 
customers’ own negatives; local view post-cards ;. greeting 
cards, өс They make a specialty of imitation etchings and 
imitation photogravures. Further particulars of their work 
will be found in our *! Process” section, and specimens, with 
ло will be gladly sent to photographers or other pub- 
ishers, 
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““Сагіо!” Chemicals. — J. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., 
20-26 Sardinia St., London, have issued a dainty booklet de- 
scribing their mode of making up developers 
and other chemicals uncompressed. The dis- 
tinctive advantages of the cartol system are (1) 
accurately weighed chemicals, (2) permanent 
preservation even іп tropical climates, (3) 
separation of constituents, e.g., alkali and 
developer can be dissolved separately. These 
features appeal to both amateur and expert. 
The latter will appreciate the full details of 
the constituents which accompany the cartol. 
The cartols are glass or xylonite tubes, with a 
glass division separating the chemicals, and 
the ends closed with a new preparation less 
porous than cork and as satisfactory in other 
ways. The advantages of xylonite over glass 
in point of lightness and unbreakability need 
not be emphasised either to the tourist or the 
dealer who wants to do postal trade. One 
cartol makes ifrom four to eight ounces of 
developer and costs 44d., or 2/- per box of six. 
We ought to add that they act excellently. 


Phillip Wolff, of 146 Strand, is just issuing 
supplementary lists of war films, a glance at 
which shows how hotly the kinetographer 
follows on ‘‘the hasty-footed time.” South 
Africa and Far-Eastern scenes are of course prominent. 


s Cresset’’ Р.О.Р. (А. Cresset & Co., 50 Great Tower 
St, London, E.C.) This is a very fine brand of printin 
paper. It prints rapidly, possesses a fine surface, tones wit 
great readiness, and preserves, as the makers specially claim, 
great purity of whites. The usual sulphocyanide toning bath 
is used, and the makers state that no alum bath is needed— 
under normal conditions of temperature, we presume. Samples 
to professionals and terms to dealers on receipt of trade card. 


FIG. I. 


каарда may print their own local views, etc., 
by the collotype process, and may obtain the printing plates 
from The Photo-Collograph Co., Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. The part of collotype which has deterred many рһо- 
tographers has been the слата ; but now that а firm is 
prepared to do this, and to give instruction in printing without 
charge, this difficulty is removed. It becomes possible to 
employ some of the spare hours of winter in making permanent 
prints for sale in the summer time, to compete with the many 
* process " prints оп the market. 


Lantern Slides.—On a visit recently to W. Butcher 
& Son’s premises at Blackheath, we saw in preparation a 
number of attractive and topical sets of slides for the coming 
season, the multitude and variety of which preclude individual 
mention. Needless to say, however, Boer and Chinee are 

rominent in actual photographic form or humorous caricature. 

fessrs. Butcher have a staff of photographers and colorists 
at work on this work, and issue a very saleable article at a 
wonderfully low price. Novel and very amusing mechanical 
slides for standard and toy lanterns are also turned out by 
them in large numbers. 
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Thornton's ** Dayroll’’ Film (The Thornton Film 
Co., Ltd., Altrincham).—This long-announced film is now 
supplied in rolls and cut films. It is a gelatine emulsion 
supported оп а transparent paper support, which is flexible, 
tough, and uninflammable, and lies quite flat in development 
and other operations. The transparency of the backing is, of 
course, the point of novelty in the film, for the negative is 
examined during development with much greater readiness. 
After fixing and drying, the gelatine film leaves its paper sup- 
port—in our trials with great ease and certainty, although no 
signs of any liability to leave the paper at an earlier stage were 
observable. All needful accessories, such as backing cards, 
film varnish, developers, and fixers, are supplied by the com- 
pany, who likewise undertake developing and printing. Prices, 
1/- per dozen quarter-pieces, ог 1/6 per roll of 12 exposures, 
each 2} x a] inches. 


The Warwick Trading Co. have a number of new 
kinetographic appliances ready for the opening season. A 
new “Кит Төр " (fig. 1) for the Bioscope and other machines 
has the usual velvet pads replaced by fine steel springs which 
clamp the film at the edges only. This does away with 
damage to the film by scratching, whilst the film guide is 
*" humped " so that it prevents any buckling. Another im- 
provement is a pneumatic light shut-off (fig. 2) (for the Bioscope 
only), which has been approved by the County Councilsand Fire 
Commissioners of the principal towns, and is now recognised - 
as a necessity for a properly equipped instrument. Two new 
arc lamps, the design of Charles Urban, have been added. 
Model ** W ” is recommended specially for kinetograph work 
alone. The pinion actuating the racked guide rods is oper- 
ated, not directly, but by means of a worm-wheel gear, 
thus giving a very slow and steady motion. Alternatin 
or continuous current can be used. Price £6 6s. Model 
“А” has all the adjustments of “ХУ,” but is lighter. Price 


The Warwick" rotary film perforator (fig. 3) is a new intro- 


duction of the Company. It is made for standard American 
gauge perforations, in best bell metal, with Stubbs's steel die 
and punches. Price £21. 

A measuring machine which automatically determines the 
length of film 15 another line (fig. 4). Price о. 

А new camera outfit also—the ** Handy "—is a taking instru- 
ment which has been fully tested in South Africa, and is now 
in use by the Co.'s staff in China. Camera, 2 interchange- 
able film boxes, Dallmeyer 3-inch Stigmatic, 4 extra film boxes, 
44-feet tripod, and carrying case. Price £309. 

Of films we cannot attempt to say more than that the Co. 
are keeping pace with current events, and the ** Warwick ” 
operators are all over the globe. Latest lists from 4 and 5 
Warwick Court, High Holborn, London, E.C. 


Royalty has approved the mosaic of portraits of our 
generals in South Africa which the London Stereoscopic Co. 
have issued and are offering gratis to the managers of any 
hospital or convalescent home where any of our soldiers or 
sailors are being treated ; and the production is, we must say, 
a most interesting and decorative souvenir. 
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Your Spoilt таратуда сап be used as the front glasses 
of picture frames if the latter are made of the right sizes. The 
Pallion Saw Mills, Sunderland, are supplying ‘* Meco” frames 
specially for photographers on these lines. Sizes, whole to 
quarter-plate. Material, polished oak. The frames are made 
to take боғ or Six prints in sizes from midgets to whole-plate. 
A top bracket 15 supplied loose (for safety in transit), so that 
опе or two tiny knick-knacks can be arranged on it. Prices, 
in green or dark oak, for horizontal or vertical pictures, from 
1/- (for six quarter-plates). 


The Automatic Cut-off of the Prestwich Manufacturing 
Co. (744 High Road, Tottenham, London, №.) is asimple and 
effective safeguard against the buckling or igniting of films 
when the machine stops. It consists of a shutter actuated 
by a small air-pump, which, being connected with one of the 
quick-moving parts of the machine, keeps the shutter raised 
as long as the machine is working. When the latter stops, 
the air supply fails and the shutter falls. Price £2 10s. 


‹ Inusable’’ may seem a curious title to apply toa toning 


bath, but it is the name adopted by Montreuil Freres (10 Pas- 


sage Reilhac, Paris) to a preparation of this kind, inasmuch 


as its French signification 1s ‘‘ inexhaustible.” The bath isa 
greenish solution, which is diluted with six times its volume 
of water for use. The prints are placed in it without рош 
washing, and steadily tone to agreeable colors. We have ob- 
tained most satisfactory results ourselves with gelatine and 
collodion papers, and if the solution is not overworked the 
results should be permanent. On this latter point, however, it 
is inadvisable to speak panve, for our trials are but recent, 
but as far as they go are favorable to the bath. Price to tone 
about 200 5 X 4 prints, 75 cents. 
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TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


New Dark Rooms.—B./. Michell, з Willow Vale, Frome, 
Somerset. 

T. С. Cornwell, chemist, Hanley. 

A. W. Ritchie, chemist, Langholm. 

Randall & Son, 146 High Street, Southampton. 

A. Storrs Walker, 187 Arundel Street, Portsmouth. 


New Businesses, Changes of Address, etc. — ^ rec^er 
êr Ehrentrant, of Görlitz, have dissolved partnership. Herr 
Krecker is starting an apparatus factory of his own. 

R. J. Moss, from Great Hampton Street to 91 Snow Hill, 
Birmingham. 

J. S. & J. A. Gunston, Manningham Lane, Bradford, have 
dissolved partnership. 

J. И”. Jarnson & H.J. Steward (Steward & Co.), of Moor- 
head, Sheffield, have dissolved partnership. 

D. A. Ahuja, 87 Dalhousie Street, Pangoon, Burmah, now 
carries on under his own name the business hitherto known as 
Kundandass & Co. 


New Companies.—R i/cy Brothers, Ltd. (capital, £10,000). 
—To carry on the well-known lantern business. 

Eton Drug Co. (capital, £500).—Chemists and photo- 
dealers. 

Chemical Specialties Co., Ltd. (capital, £5co).—Chemists 
and photo dealers. 
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M. Curtis & Co. (capital, £2,000).--Chemists and photo 
apparatus manufacturers. 


Walter Burton, Ltd. (capital, £3,000).-- Making and deal- 
ing in photo apparatus, etc. 


Sacred Art Society, Lfd. (capital, £10,000).—To trade as 
picture dealers, photographers, etc. 


Ruddock, Ltd. (capital, £700). — Café and photographic 


apparatus business, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


Mora, Ltd. (capital, £3,000). — To carry on photographic 
business. of (late) P. C. Mitchell at 127 Western Road, 
Brighton. 

Brook, Parker, & Co., Ltd. (capital, £6,000).— Makers of 
and dealers in photo goods at 3 Faversham St., Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 


J. J. Stockall & Sons, Ltd. (capital, panel Rt pe 
makers of photo goods, etc., at 6 to 8 Clerkenwell Road and 
elsewhere. 


Mawson, Swan & Morgan, Ltd. Spe a £40,000).—To 
carry on business as stationers, photographers, photo-printers, 
etc., at 28-32 Grey St., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Crippin & Co., Lid. (capital, £2,000). — To trade as pho- 
tographers and apparatus dealers at 2 Billinge Road, Pember- 
ton, Lancashire: Directors: E. R. Crippin, R. Barlow, and 
W. Gregson. 


A. H. Baird has taken new and larger premises at 35 
Lothian Street, Glasgow. 


The European Blair Camera Co., Ltd., ask us to 
contradict the rumors of their union with Kodak, Ltd. 


W. Butcher & Son, of Blackheath, are now wholesale 
agents for the kinetogram films of J. Williamson, Hove. 


" Isenthal & Co. is the new title of the well-known radio- 
graphic firm of 85 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, London, 


A New Platinum Paper will, it is rumored, be shortly 
placed on the market by one of the largest photo-materials 
firms. 


Hepworth @ Co., the kinetographers of Walton, are 
represented in London by L. Gaumont & Co., 25 Cecil Court, 
Charing Cross Road. 


Cardinal Films. — This business has, we learn, been 
made over to the Cardinal Films Co. of Dresden and Cologne, 
which will act as well as agents for Vereinigten Fabrik Pho- 
togr. Papiere of Dresden. 


Babajee Sakharam & Co., one of the leading photo- 
graphic firms in our Indian empire, will be glad of particulars 
(catalogues, leaflets, etc.) of English goods for inclusion in 
their next catalogue. Address—Esuf Buildings, Bombay. 


Lightning Spectrum Plates.—Cadett & Neall, Ltd., 
have issued a delightful placard illustrating the merits of these 
plates. The three-color reproduction is excellent in every 
way, and dealers will be glad to secure so decorative a pro- 
duction. 


W. D. Welford & Ernest Human have severed their 
connection. The latter is commencing in cloud negatives, 
vignettes, etc., at so Sheringham Avenue, Little Ilford, 
London, E.C. Enlarging, developing, and printing for ama- 
teurs and trade is also to be done. 


Acetylene as an Шитіпапі. — l horn & Hoddle Acety- 
lene Co., Ltd., draw attention to a recent case at Ottawa in 
which a carbide warehouse caught fire, and many tons of the 
material dropped into a cellar covered with a foot of water. 
No explosion took place, and insurance agents are reported 
to say that carbide is not a dangerous fire risk. 


At the Paris Exposition the Grand Prix was awarded 
to the exhibit of Kodak, Ltd. Two gold medals were awarded 
to W. Watson & Sons, and a silver medal to the manager of 
Messrs. Watson's factory. Awards were made as well to 
M. Lockyer, The Autotype Co., J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
Ross, Ltd., Penrose & Co., and Newman & Guardia. 


Kodak Amateurs’ Association has been organised by 
Kodak, Ltd., who invite all amateurs to enrol themselves as 
members. There is no fee, and membership confers certain 
privileges, such as atten lance at demonstrations, expert assist- 
ance, use of dark room and library. Premises for the latter 
already exist in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Further 
particulars from the Company. 
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“ompetitions 
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PIiCToGRAPIERS 


Foreign and Colonial Readers will note that 
the dates gtven below leave them ample time to 
compete. 


RIZES of £r 15. and 10s. 6d. respectively, with 
P certificates of award for the prize-winners, and of 
honorable mention for others whose work is con- 
sidered worthy of such mention, are offered in each 

of the following competitions. 

A special prize of £5 5s. is offered to the competitor taking 
the highest position in the whole series of competitions, pro- 
vided he secures at least the equivalent of one first and one 
second prize (see rules). 


COMPETITIONS. 


i, THE ARRANGING OF FIGURES, cut from The 
Photogram, October 1900, upon the landscape printed in the 
same issue. One or more figures may be used, with the object of 
improving the pictorial quality of the landscape. Last day, 
January 1st, 1901. Results in February issue. 


2. AN ESSAY оп Photograms of the Year, 1900, and 
the lessons to be drawn therefrom by the student of photog- 
raphy. The essay, which must not exceed 1,000 words, may 
deal with the book as a whole, or with a few selected pictures 
therein. Last day, February 1, 1901. Results in March issue. 


з. PRINT-TRIMMINQ. For the most artistic result 
obtained by trimming the print given іп The Photogram for 
November. Last day, March 1, 19or. Results in April issue. 


4. DECORATIVB PRINTS. For the best set of three 
prints, suitable respectively for head-piece, tail-piece, and 
initial-letter. Suggestive examples will be found in our issues 
of March 1899, pp. 80 and 81; and September 1899, p. 273. 
Last date, April 1. Results in May issue. 


s. CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM of a print in the 
December issue of The Photogram. Not more than 700 words. 
Last day, May 1. Results in June issue. 


6. SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS. For a set of four 
silhouette portraits. Methods of silhouette photography are 
given іп Ze Photogram, Octoher 1898 and Octoher 1899, 
with examples in other issues. Last day, June 1. Results in 
July issue. 


3. PORTRAIT STUDY. The competitor to send an 
ordinary portrait and a pictorial “study” of the same sitter, 
the object being to obtain a pictorial result without loss of 
likeness. No re-touching to be done. Last day, July т. Results 
in August issue. 


8. WORKING UP A NEGATIVE. For a negative, 
with print before and after working upon it by the methods 
suggested in articles in Гле Photogvam for August, September, 
October, and November 1900, and by kindred methods А 


OCTOBER, 1900, 


brief statement of the methods must accompany the prints, 
and the prizes will be given to the subjects showing greatest 
artistic improvement. Last day, August ist. 
tember issue. 


9. LANTERN SLIDE MAKING. For the best set of 
four lantern slides from one negative, showing variety of color. 
Methods of production must be briefly stated; and a special 
prize of £2 2s. will be added if a suitable original method is 
entered. Last day, September 2nd. Results in October issue. 


10. CHRISTMAS CARD PRINTS. For three prints 
suitable for a Christmas card or Christmas cards. Last day, 
October 1st. Results in November issue. 


11. ‘*FREAK’’ PHOTOGRAPHY. For the most nove 
or humorous “теді” photogram. (Many methods of produc- 
ing such “freaks” were given in 7ле Photogram, December 
1899.) Last day, November ім. Results in December issue. 


12. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POETS. For set of 
three illustrations of quotations from the poets. Preference will 
be given to a series of three illustrations of the same poem. 
Subjects may be landscape. figure studies, etc. 
November 20th. Results in January (1902) issue. 


Results in Sep- 


Last day, 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Each competition must reach the office of The Photogram, 


д Farriigdon Avenue, London, E.C., on or before the “last 
day. 


2. Each packet must be marked “competition " plainly on 
the outside. 


3. Each print, etc., must be marked with a motto, pen-name, 
or symbol, and must то? have the name or address of the sender. 
It must be accompanied by a closed envelope, bearing the 
motto, etc., and containing name and address of the competitor. 
In view of the Special Prize, no competitor should use the 
same motto, etc., in morc than one competition. 


4. Each competitor may enter as many sets of prints, criti- 
cisms, etc., as he wishes іп any competition. 


5. The judges will be the Editors and Staff of 7ле Photogram, 
and their decision on all points will be final. 


6. Additional prizes will be given where the competition 
seems to warrant them; and the prizes offered will be with- 


drawn from any competition in which the work seems unworthy 
of a prize. 


7. The proprietors of The Photegram shall have the right of 
publishing the winning and certificated competitions. 


SPECIAL RULES. 
COMPETITION No. о. Those entering for the special 


prize of £2 25. must state in their notes on the process that they 
claim it as original, 2.с., entirely worked out by themselves. 


BEST THROUGH THE SERIES. First prizes (and the 
special prize іп No. 9) will be counted as four marks, second 
prizes as two marks, and honorable mentions as one mark each. 
The special prize of £s ss. will be awarded to the competitor 
securing the greatest number of marks in the whole series of 
competitions, provided he secures at least six marks. 


Further particulars will be found, month by month, in The 
Photogram, commencing with the issue for October 1900. 


Enquiries (which must contain stamp for reply) and com. 
petitions must be addressed to the Editors of The Photogram, 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, England. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
Enquiries are answered by post when a stamp for 
reply is enclosed, Questions without stamp are not 
answered, Some replies are quoted tn this column, 


American correspondents are reminded of the difference 
between inland and foreign mail charges. We are obliged to 
refuse under-stamped communications. 


The Photogram Venus (reply to F. Barraclough) is 
simply the head and bust of the Venus de Milo, and can be 
obtained іп any size from “ heroic " and life-size to about five 
inches high. It is of plaster of Paris, and сап be obtained 
from any Italian dealer in such goods. We have ceased sup- 
plying them, from here, because the proportion of breakages 
and the difficulties of railway transit are so many. If you 
cannot obtain it in Leeds, write to J. Alberti, i Oxford Street, 
C-on-M, Manchester. 


Our Cover (reply to А. J. L.)--Pleased to see your cari- 
cature. Evidently the type of beauty depicted by our artist 
does not attract you. 


A New Lantern Slide Process. 


РЕАК Stk AND MADAM,—I enclose you particulars of an 
extremely simple process for making lantern slides. [See p. 
307. Ерх.] Тһе method suggests further possibilities with 
revard to using old plates (after sunning) for taking negatives 
after the re-sensitising, and it would be worth while experi- 
menting with different developers, fe is curious that the 
image on the lantern slides I describe is reduced by the ordi- 
nary mercury intensifier. —Yours faithfully, 

Снлкі.ез E. BENHAM. 


Photography for the Press. 


DEAR SiR Ах» Марлм.--І may, with advantage, 
supplement the remarks of the author of the article on 
* Photography for the Press” by warning would-be con- 
tributors of photograms to the illustrated press of the 
treatment they may expect at the hands of editors of certain 
illustrated journals. I have had some slight experience in 
this direction, both with my own and other workers' photo- 
grams. It is of photograms which have been accepted for 
publication to which I would particularly refer. The 
point I wish to emphasise is this. Contributors may put 
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themselves to any amount of trouble to supply interesting 
photograms, but the editors maintain that contributors have 
no claim on them in the matter of remuneration until the 
photograms have been actually published, no matter whether 
they have been virtually accepted or not, or how long they 
are kept in hand. There are a few journals which pay some 
sort of compensation if through any reason it is found incon- 
venient to publish accepted photograms ; but several journals 
simply ignore any claim the contributor may make. This is 
particularly inconvenient in the case of a journalist who, to 
illustrate matter, obtains photograms for which reproduction 
fees are demanded, irrespective of whether the photograms 
are published or not. Many journals take a long time to 
consider photograms, and, when accepted, take a longer time 
to Dublich them; and then you may have to make several 
applications for payment. Among such are included what 
would, I suppose, be described as prominent publications. 
A good deal, too, might be said regarding the photographic 
competitions which some prominent publishers of illustrated 
journals organise from time to time. Tempting baits are 
offered. and yet some of these same journals grudge paying 
the reproduction fee of halfa guinea, which the Copyright 
Union has considered a reasonable minimum fee, when photo- 
grams are contributed in the ordinary way.—-Yours faithfully, 
J. A. REID. 


[The ordinary manufacturer who makes goods into stock 
feels no grievance if the public fails to buy. The manu- 
facturer of literary or pictorial wares, who makes them 
without order, and submits them on approval to a possible 
purchaser, has surely no grievance against that possible 
purchaser because he е s them in the hope of finding them 
useful, or even because E returns them eventually. If the 
producer submits them for immediate acceptance or rejection, 
any editor will deal with them at once. ‘* Virtual " acceptance 
simply means deposit on approval. Further, if a contributor 
buys other people's copyrights on te chance of being able to 
sell them, he takes the same risks as a speculator in wheat. 
Picture supply is governed by the same niles as any other 
business, —E vs, | 


To Every Reader.—If you have anything new of general 
interest, let us have an opportunity of considering an article 
on it ; or if you do not care to write on the chance of accept- 
ance, send us a brief outline of the subject. We are always 
prepared to publish (and pay for) contributions, preferably 
such marking (even minor) steps in advance. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
NATURAL COLORS. 


E have stated that this is the most im- 
portant article published in the seven 
years’ history of The Photogram, and 
perhaps, before going into details of 

the process, it is well to consider why we claim 

this importance. It is because we are now 
able to announce the complete removal of 
certain detail difficulties which surrounded the 

McDonough (or the Joly) process, whereby it is 

now made possible— 


(1) To make color-effect negatives, with 


camera modified with inexpensive attachments. 

(2.) To do this with very short exposures. 

(3. To make positives from these negatives 
by any ordinary lantern-slide process. 

(4. To project such positives, in natural 
colors, with any optical lantern. 

(5.) To make paper prints, by the ordinary 
P.O.P. method, which will show the natural 
colors of the original objects. 

(6.) To make paper prints by letterpress 
printing, in enormous quantities and at very 
low prices. 


The claims (1.) (3.) (4.) might have been 
made any time during the past two or three 
years for the Joly process. The difficulty 
was in the manufacture and supply of the light-filters. In this connection 
the main advantage which the McDonough-Joly people can claim over the 


A STUDY. 
By T. Humphrey, Melbourne. 
(See “ Prints," page 360.) 


old Joly people is that they аге in position to supply, and are actually . 


supplying, a number of color filters; and are building ruling machinery to 
enable them to overtake the present demand and to cope with any demand 
that may arise in the future. 

As regards claim (2.) the necessary exposure has been so greatly reduced 
that some favorable and well lighted subjects have been satisfactorily 
photographed in fractions of a second, and studio portraits, if well lighted, 
can be made in a few seconds only. 


one exposure, on one plate, in any ordinary. 


> 


Claim (5.) is but a development of the transparency-making which has 
already been satisfactorily done by several people on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and it has always been spoken of as one of the future possibilities 
of the process. Its actual realisation, however, whereby the making of a 
natural-color portrait or view involves no new operation save the exact 
“registering ” of a line on the negative above a line printed on the paper, may 
fairly be said to mark a point of revolutionary importance. It means, that 
with present processes, only modified by simple materials and apparatus, the 
amateur or the professional may produce “pictures in natural colors." It 
means an immense new power, for pleasure or profit, in the hands of present 
workers, and an immense new field of manufacture and sale for present 
manufacturers and dealers. We emphasise the fact that the new process 
uses present machinery instead of introducing anything new, to show 
the greater importance to our own readers of the present announcement 
than of, say, the X-ray announcement; for the radiographic development 
has mainly benefited surgeons and electricians, while only slightly affecting 
photographers and photographic manufacturers. 

Of the sixth claim, perhaps the most important of all, we may best 
illustrate the present state by saying that we have seen very fine letterpress 
prints by the process, and that the owners of the process have it in a condition 
which Justifies them in contracting to illustrate a large edition of an important 
series of volumes by prints of Eastern landscapes and figure studies. 

As regards the general practicability of the process it may be stated that 
one man who had no knowledge of photography before he took it up for this 
process, has made some thousands of negatives 7 x 5 inches in Egypt, 
Palestine, Italy, and Ober-Ammergau. He has photographed, and we have 
personally assisted him, in London and some of the well known beauty-spots 
of England, and is at present making a series of views of Paris and its 
Exposition. It is also being used by two or three of the leading American 
professionals,—so that it is past the early experimental stage. 

To turn to details of the process itself. The Joly method, first proposed, 
many years ago, by Louis Ducos du Hauron, who was recently awarded the 
Progress Medal of the Royal Photographic Society for his pioneer work, was 
re-invented, independently, by Dr. Joly, іп Dublin, and by James W. 
McDonough in America. In 1894 it was patented, in Britain and America 
respectively, and almost simultaneously, by the two men. Since then the 
work of improving the details has absorbed much time, labor, and money 
from private investigators, and, later, from commercial companies on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and additional patents and improvements have been 
announced from time to time. Now the rights in the two versions of the 
invention have been secured by the International Color-Photo Co. of 
Chicago. So much for the history. 

The details of the process have been deste bed, with illustrations, in issues 
of this magazine for February, June, and September, 1896, July, 1899, and 
April, 1900, and in other shorter notes, so that they need be but briefly recapitu- 
lated here. The process is based on the trichromatic theory of light, and differs 
from the processes practised by Ives, the brothers Lumtcre, Sanger Shepherd, 
and others, in that it uses only one plate and one exposure. The other 
processes mentioned require (unless ап expensive and complex special 
camera is used) three separate exposures, and in any case require three 
separate negatives through three separate light-filters. Moreover, they can- 
not satisfactorily be applied to photographic printing; and if applied to 
photo-mechanical printing, require three blocks and three printings in three 
separate inks, instead of a single printing. Like these other methods the 
McDonough-Joly process divides the light-action into three separate color- 


effects, but it does this by means of a light-filter, ruled with alternate lines 
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* THE PENITENT.” 
By T. Lee Syms. 


(Зее article on © Figure Studies," page 33¢. ) 


of red, green and violet, and placed in contact with the sensitive plate. The 
image from the lens falls through this light-filter on to the plate, with the 
result that when a negative is developed it is found to consist entirely of fine 
parallel lines of varying densities. For instance, where an object of the 
same color, as the red line, is focused, the negative will consist of a silver 
image under the red lines, with clear glass under the blue and green; and 
similarly with other colors. 

The negative is of the ordinary black color, and from it a positive is made 
іп the ordinary way. To see the color-effect, that positive must be laid in 
contact with a ruled light-filter such as was used for making the negative. 
The clear glass lines of the negative, now represented by dense silver deposit, 
cover (in the case supposed) the blue and green lines of the light-filter, 
allowing the red to show through. And this happens whether the positive is 
a transparency on glass (which must be viewed with a glass light-filter or 
“viewing screen"); or a print on an ordinary P.O.P. emulsion, coated on 
a paper ruled with the red, green and blue lines; on a letterpress line print 
in black ink, printed on a similarly ruled paper. 

Like everything in nature or in art, the McDonough-Joly process has its 
disadvantages. One of them, the length of exposure needed, has been very 
largely overcome. The other is the line-effect, which has caused strong 
objection to pictures by the method when projected on the lantern screen. 
It is true that the objection is only raised when the audience is near the 
screen and when the image is very great, but even this cause of objection has 
been largely overcome, if not entirely removed. The fine ruling of the recent 
light-filters (or ** screens") for which a standard fineness of three hundred 
lines to the inch has been adopted, makes the picture's “ lines ” very inoffen- 
sive even when projected on a large scale and from the small standard size 
slides. And for very important lecture work, where it is desired to show the 
pictures to a full house in a large hall, recourse is had to large size trans- 
parencies (7 inches x 5 inches), the lines from which, on a given sized screen, 
are finer than those from a smaller transparency. With a satisfactory supply 
of 7x5 slides in natural colors, there will be a demand for optical lanterns 
with big condensers, such as were used in the palmy days of the old hand- 
painted slides, and the “ Old Polytechnic." 

In contact prints and photo-mechanical prints, the standard ruling of 
three hundred lines to the inch is quite inoffensive; a fact that will be at 
once apparent when we remind our readers that ordinary fine half-tone 
prints (such as those used in these pages) are made with a screen of 133 
lines to the inch. 

To fit an ordinary camera for [making McDonough-Joly negatives we 
need— 


(1.) A light-filter for attachment to the lens (called a ** chromatic balance 
shutter " 

(2.) А light- filter, in lines, to place in contact with the plate (a * taking 
screen’’), and a holder for the same. 

(3.) Special dry-plates (the “erythro” dry plate). 


The chromatic balance shutter consists of an arrangement somewhat like 
an iris diaphragm with leaves of mica, stained alternately orange and yellow. 
Unlike the leaves of the iris, however, these pieces of mica do not leave 
any opening in the middle, but revolve in front of each other in two sets. 
The object of this is to regulate the amount of blue-light, which even with 
specially orthochromatised plates and the taking screen is too strong in ordi- 
nary daylight. It is necessary to adjust this shutter differently for sun and 
for shade, but having once estimated the two adjustments for a given batch 
of plates, there is no further trouble until a batch of plates which varies some- 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN. 


By James Gale. 


(See “ Prints," page збо.) 
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what may be reached, when another test or two will be needed. The 
method of making these tests is simple, and will be fully explained in our 
January issue. | 

The taking screen is like the viewing screen, a sheet of glass ruled with 
the fine red-green-blue lines. It is supplied іп a simple frame which сап be 
easily adjusted to 3ny camera, and which has a lever arrangement to bring it 
into contact with the surface of the dry-plate after the slide of the plate- 
holder has been withdrawn. 

The special erythro dry plates are orthochromatised by the Color- Photo 
Co., and are stated by them to be the only plates capable of giving accurate 
color-rendering with the light-filters used in the process. 

The production of sufficient quantities of viewing-screens to meet the 
demand is said to be the present chief difficulty of the Color-Photo Co., 
but it is intended 
that these shall be 
very soon obtain- 
able at $2 (8s. 4d.) 
per dozen in 
American  lantern- 
slide size (4 inches 
x 34 inches), and 
their production at 
even cheaper rates 
is only a question 
of large capital out- 
lay on the delicate 
ruling machines. 

The . moment 
these few fittings 
and the plates are 
obtainable a most 
interesting new field 
will be opened to 
the photographer 
and to the trade, 
for doubtless many 
plate and paper makers will prepare to manufacture special plates, to coat 
the ruled paper, and generally to take part in the advancement of the 
work. The “artists” in photography will have a bewildering, enchanting, 
and tantalising new method, capable of just about as much retouching and 
“faking” as the older methods, and as capable of showing “soul” and 
* feeling." 

Through the kindness of D. K. Tripp (President of the Color-Photo Co.) 
we have been able to secure the first outfit for the process which has been 
delivered in England, and with Charles N. Crewdson, the enthusiastic 
amateur who has done more practical photography with the process than 
any other man, we were able to work through the first few days of his photog- 
raphy in this country, so that we write of the present state of the process 
from personal knowledge. As the apparatus and materials become available 
for the use of our readers we shall fully place at their disposal the results of 
our early experience; and in return hope that they will give us, for the 
benefit of other readers, their own experiences and suggestions. 

Those who wish to know more of the matter should write to the Color- 
Photo Co., Birkbeck Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., who will soon (even if 
they are not when these lines appear) be in a position to make interesting 
announcements. 


SOLAR ECLIPSE, MAY, 1900. Copyright. Ay /f. G. Frost. (See page 348.) 
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FIGURE STUDIES. 
Ву Т. Lee Syms. 


Jilustrations by the Author and J. Brookes Thornley. 


IGURE or genre pictures seem 
to have gone out of fashion 
of late. Why we see so few 
of them at our Exhibitions 

I cannot tell, unless it is that an 

erroneous idea of the difficulties 

frighten most photographers, as the 
platinotype process did, and carbon 
does at the present time. But, 
really, they exist more in imagina- 
tion than in fact. And І hope to 
help a little in smoothing them out. 

In figure work we cannot very 
often go out and snap a subject by 
the roadside, then come home and 
ponder over a title for an hour or 
so. For the great majority of such 
pictures, the subject certainly wants 
some thinking out, and we must 
start out with a definite idea of what 
our picture must be. | 

А good subject very often com- 
poses itself, or, speaking more 
correctly, you enter into it with 
such enthusiasm that it seems to 

“ALL GONE, DOGGIE.’ By T. Lee Syms. do so. It is therefore worth while 

to try and get oneself into the habit 

of being always on the look-out for such, and in a short time it will come 
naturally. Unthinkingly you will analyse almost everything you see from 
a pictorial point of view, and many times a day something good will be 
found, which, if made a note of, will soon give you a number of subjects 
for selection. Subjects are a great stumbling-block to beginners, and 
І would suggest a start being made by trying to illustrate something, 
no matter what, from a nursery rhyme to some particular part of a local 
industry. There is no end of material. Take a foundry, for instance; 
make a series of exposures of the different processes gone through—or, 
with a child or two, illustrate “ Mother Hubbard" or some such thing in 
the kitchen. 

After the subject has been decided upon, we require it to be composed or 
arranged in such a way that it tells its tale pleasantly without irritating us 
too much. Here we shall have to fall back to a great extent on the painters 
of subjects similar to the one we intend working on. A study of their work, 
preferably engravings (on account of their being resolved into monochrome), 
will give us an idea of how to treat the subject in general. 

Do not attempt to literally copy an engraving; such a method is bound 
to fail; but a bit of good practice would be to choose a picture and try and 
rearrange it as many times as possible, still preserving the same motive as 
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n the original. Such practice, together with a study of Burnet's “ Art 
Essays," and an intelligent interest in the print-seller's windows, should soon 
make anyone at all sympathetic, conversant with all the simple rules of 
composition. 

A series of rough pencil sketches should be made, no matter how roughly 
(it does not require an artist to do this), indicating the chief lines of the picture, 
particular care being given to the placing of the principal point of interest, 
giving it due prominence and making it tell. The lighting has much to do 
with this, especially in interiors, where the lines are more or less lost in the 
shadows, as the works of the old Dutch masters show, especially those of 
Rembrandt. 

In open air effects, more care must be given to line, the light not being 
under control to anything like the same extent that it is in a room. I find 
evening the best time for outside figure work, as greater breadth is to be got 
on account of the long shadows, especially when taken against the light. 

On the whole, interiors are the easier to manage well, on account of the 
control over the lighting. A favorite method in working in an ordinary 
room, is to use very soft diffused light for the general illumination of the 
subject, and using a strong ray of direct light to give the necessary sparkle 
and snap; it may be daylight or flash. "This is done by covering the window 
with tracing paper, muslin, or some such material on the outside, if the win- 
dow is in the picture, and then opening a small space, either in that or some 
other window or door to give the high-light. It can only be got by trial, or 
if flashlight be used (and it is altogether, I think, the easier method) give the 
exposure, say five seconds, to the diffused light and finish with the flashlight. 
The lamp I use is a very cheap one, costing about 2s. 6d., and consists of a 
small cup for the magnesium, surrounded by a groove containing methylated 
spirit. On pressing a ball the powder is blown through the spirit flame. Care 
must be taken that no direct light from the flash falls on the lens. I find a 
biscuit tin with one glass side very useful for this; the light is inclosed on 
all sides but one, and can be directed almost in any direction ; it must come 
from a possible and probable source. 

In lighting a figure group due regard must be paid to the color of the 
costumes, and if special dresses are not used, one must bear in mind that 
reds and yellows come out darker and blues lighter than they appear to the 
eye (of course isochromatic plates and screens are out of the question for 
inside work). If care is not exercised in this particular we shall probably 
have the principal figure taking a minor position, and a secondary one 
coming out to the front. 

Taking it all round, I find it best to either select a few costumes, with 
due regard to their photographic qualities, or have them made up specially 
of varying shades of grey. It is, however, essential that they be well worn 
and characteristic; as to me, nothing is so bad as obviously dressed and 
posed models in a picture. Much pure white drapery should be avoided, a 
rinse in a weak yellow dye greatly improving such from a photographic point 
of view. Children should be dressed in plain simple things, clothes that can 
be romped in without fear of damage and of a dark cream for the lighter 
one. A special pinafore ог two and a bonnet and hat are worth investing in, 
as sometimes a splendid model, unsuitably dressed, will be found, and if the 
right things are at hand, a minute or two works quite a transformation. 
On no account let the models look as if they had just stepped out of a band- 
box. For older models, a blouse or two of unobtrusive patterned calico and 
a skirt or so, dyed at home to the shade required, and not too much starched 
and ironed, will be found useful; and if the pattern is not too pronounced, 
will not be recognised as old friends in every picture, as they will look quite 
different in every change of lighting. 
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Always strive to make the clothes look part and parcel of the picture. 
The same remark applies to the accessories. Many otherwise excellent 
prints are spoiled by the models being palpably made up, and out of all 
harmony with their surroundings. 

If you have access to an old garden, then a model in a cream muslin 
dress and a Gainsborough hat should suffice for many studies in the style 
of Marcus Stone іп 
painting, or Alexander 
Keighley іп photog- 
raphy. Again, there 
are any quantity of 
subjects to be got in a 
farmyard. Some of 
the finest things I have 
seen іп photography 
have been done in the 
doorway of an old barn, 
the general gloom of 
the interior forming a 
splendid background for 
the figures. Even an 
attic, the more dilapi- 
dated the better, and a 
figure, will make good 
material to practise on. 
In fact, any surround- 
ings, if treated in a 
sympathetic manner, 
will give us results at 
once instructive and 
pleasing. 

The apparatus neces- 
sary to success need not 
be expensive, or differ 
from that required for 
ordinary work. The 
great thing to bear in 
mind is the character 
of the result required. 
In architectural work, 
for instance, sharp de- 
finition is required, 
practically all over the plate, while for figure work it is neither necessary or 
desirable. Therefore, in choosing a lens for such work we should get the 
longest focus possible to be used in the circumstances; not only on account 
of the perspective given, but for the fact that such lenses have not the great 
depth of focus found in those of shorter focus. I find the new Stigmatic type 
of lens very good when used at open stop. They are rapid, which is a great 
advantage when working indoors, and give one plane tolerably sharp, and all 
behind is pleasingly soft. But for nearly all subjects a R.R. will do all that 
is required as regards speed, and at a pinch a landscape lens can be used, 
while for outside work the landscape lens is as good as anything. I very often 
use the back combination of a R.R. at a fairly large aperture. | 

Before making the exposure have everything ready. Arrange the acces- 
sories in their places according to the preconceived idea or sketch ; see that 
they take a subordinate place and are not as prominent as the figures. 


THE END OF THE BOOK. Ду J. Brooks Thornley. 


(See under “ Prints," page збо.) 
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Look to the lighting and try and get broad effects, as spottiness is fatal to 
repose in a picture; and endeavor to keep everything simple. Breadth in 
lighting can be got by keeping the masses of light and dark together, by the 
suitable dressing of models and tone of furniture, and arranging them 
together, and by keeping the source of light well under control. The smaller 
the light area the broader the effect. 

The choice of a suitable background is a great help to breadth. Itis a 
great temptation, I know, when we see a picturesque cottage interior, to get 
it all showing perfectly in the print. If the picture is to be a view of the 
cottage, such a course is Justifiable, but if the figures are to be the centre of 
interest, then the cottage is simply a setting and should be kept as such. 

If a portion of the background comes out too light, а clothes-horse 
covered by a shawl or something of that kind, placed between the light and 
that particular portion, will generally remedy it by throwing a cast shadow 
upon it; but in any case, keep the background as a background, and never 
let it vie with the subject. 

In working in an ordinary room the floor generally gives some trouble, 
coming out too light. A cast shadow will generally put that right, or it can 
be toned down іп the printing. I always like doing it in the exposure if 
possible, and I strongly recommend these screens for throwing shadows іп 
the required places. When everything is ready, and not till then, pose the 
models in their previously decided places and expose as quickly as possible. 
Never let them have time to get bored ; better let a slight error go than tire 
the sitters by rearranging them. Don't pull them about, but try and get 
them to take an interest in the subject, and they will probably fall into 
better poses than those in your sketch. 

If possible arrange for the taking of two or three subjects of a somewhat 
similar type, by varying the models in the important positions, and not 
making the same accessories too prominent. "The resulting pictures may be 
made quite distinct from each other, but for every subject don't use all the 
models if you can do without any of them. 

Models are a source of worry, I must admit. It is best to use someone 
you are used to and can talk to if required. Before taking out new models 
practise with them a time or two, and explain all about the aims of the 
picture, so as to impress it on their minds, and insist on your view of the 
matter being carried out. If the model gets a chance to lead, it is all up 
with the picture, the ideas of most people of picturesqueness being very 
hazy. Don’t allow any tidying up if the model is a local one. Hair oil and a 
clean collar are not wanted for a picture, and the usual Sunday suit is some- 
thing awful from an artistic point of view. 

Country models require careful handling. They nearly all have an 
aversion to posing in their working clothes, but a little persuasion and a 
promise to take a picture in their other dress if the first is not satisfactory, 
will generally manage it. 

In developing this class of picture, aim at producing a thin negative, and 
do not over-develop. A thin negative is much easier to dodge in printing, if 
that is necessary. 

The printing and framing calls for no special remark any more than does 
that of landscape. If the negative prints too sharply and the detail is too 
evident, a piece or two of celluloid between the paper and negative will do 
the necessary softening. 

In conclusion, start with a definite aim; remember that the picture should 
tell its own tale; keep everything simple and broad; and, above all, exercise 
plenty of patience, and the results will, I hope, give you as much satisfaction 
as any other kind of photography.—(From The Photographic Record, Organ 
of the Manchester Photographic Society.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS. 


( Continued from page 291. ) 


The previous portions of this article (August and 
September issues) contain advice on:—Journals to 
approach, journals not to approach, work for literary 
journals, books, work of datal and temporary interest, 
anniversaries and centenaries, how to approach editors, 
t scoops, efc. 

Telegraph to your editors the 
moment а ‘ scoop” occurs, some- 
what ав follows: 

Editor 
London 

Factory chimney disaster; many lives 
lost г four half-plate prints reach you Monday 
morning. 

Name, 


Address, 


If you are only sending to one 
paper, or if not sending the same 
views of the subject to more than 
one editor, the word * exclusive " 
may be added to the wire. 

Submitting work to the editors. 
—]f the case is not urgent, it is 
well to enclose prints to the editor 


STORM PASSING OFF. By A. Ashe Roberts. : ] : 
(See under “ Prints," page 360.) with a letter, brief and to the point; 


in some such form as follows :— 


DUC Batat ОГ с be | 
Dear Sir, — 
I beg to submit herewith, photograms of , see == 


а PUY Јес 


for reproduction in . at a charge 


Y ours faithfully, etc. 


If no descriptive article is needed, a slip should be enclosed, giving the 
titles of each of the prints, with the name of photographer or other acknow- 
ledgment, exactly as intended to be printed. On the back of each print, also, 
its title should be given; and, most important, stamps for the return of the 
prints in case of non-acceptance, should be enclosed. Of course, the letter 
should also include any explanation that may seem necessary of the particular 
interest of the photograms ; and the charge may be stated as “ your usual 
fee," or * Copyright Union Rates." | 

Time for submitting.—Editors like to make their arrangements well ahead, 
so that if work is intended for publication at any given date, it should be 
submitted not later than — 

Weekly papers, one to two weeks in advance. 
Monthly magazines, one to twelve months in advance. 
Books, six to twelve months in advance. 
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Offers to undertake work on commission or for submission should also be 
made well іп advance. 

Intelligent anticipation of events ts one of the most important qualities in 
a journalist-photographer. An instance of this was given by a writer who 
felt that an article on “ Golden Opportunities,” in the January (1900) issue 
of The Photogram, was too optimistic. He said: “ Only this week I sent an 
unpublished portrait of John Ruskin and some views of his house, but they 
have been declined with thanks." The reason was simple—not any lack of 
interest in Mr. Ruskin, who had just died, nor any fault in the photograms — 
the work was too late, for pictures had been accepted, and even the blocks 
made, weeks, if not months, before Mr. Ruskin's death. 

This instance shows the value of a knowledge of editors' methods; some 
of which can be gained from these notes, but more from a study of the 
publications, as already suggested. 

The prints submitted should be on albumenised or glossy gelatine paper, 
brilliant but not hard; and cold in tone. For urgent work, bromide paper, 
glossy or fine smooth, may be used. 

Registration is not necessary to secure copyright: therefore ** scoop " work 
need not be held back for registration. The photographer who does press 
work, however, should keep a few registration forms on hand, and, on 
executing special work, should send copies as soon as convenient, accom- 
panied by forms and fees, to Stationers’ Hall, London, E.C. 

Permission to reproduce in a given journal or book gives no copyright to 
the proprietors of such Journal or book; nor any right to reproduce in other 
form or in any other publication. Hence it is important to state when 
offering prints or granting permissions, for what journal or form of publication 
the permission is given. It happens, at times, that a publisher sells some of 
his used blocks, and another publisher uses them, or the same publisher 
reprints in a second journal; and some owners of copyright think that they 
have no right to interfere in such cases. As a matter of fact, unless a general 
permission was given in the first instance, or a separate permission for the 
second using, such second use constitutes an infringement of copyright. 

Success is to be gained by studying your editors, supplying what they want, 
and saving them trouble. Don't bombard an editor with a whole series of 
odd things on the off-chance that he may accept some. No editor wishes to 
waste his time examining useless stuff, or likes to refuse work. Be business- 
like and brief in your letters, leaving no cause for a second letter of enquiry. 
Do not send the same matter simultaneously to several editors, or offer it to 
a second very soon after one has used it or accepted it. Remember that the 
work of a known man is more valuable than that of a nobody, so that every 
good work acknowledged to you, every success you score at good exhibitions, 
and every friendly notice of your work in the photographic and artistic 
journals, improves your chance of having pictures accepted and well paid for. 
Every increase in your mental and literary culture helps to make you capable 
of acceptable work. 

Specialisation is one of the best means of securing press work, and 
although there is not unlimited room for specialists, there is still room for 
many. Good as it is to be able to do work with the practical certainty of 
having it accepted and paid for, it is better still to be the man to whom an 
editor's thoughts naturally turn when he needs certain subjects. At present, 
the editor who needs animals at the Zoo at once thinks of Gambier Bolton ; 
for domestic animals in picturesque surroundings he turns to Charles Reid, 
for pedigree dogs to Thomas Fall, or for portraits of celebrities to one or 
other of half-a-dozen large London firms. If you cannot make a specialty of 
great sections like these, remember that W. P. Marsh and Worsley Benison 
have made names for wave studies, W. Green and Benjamin Wyles for 
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clouds, R. Welch for geological subjects, R. Hawkins for cricketers, and so 
on. And these are not great London concerns, but small men in Bognor, 
Belfast, Berwick-on-Tweed, Southport, and so on. . 

In conclusion :—A press connection can be made by апу man (or woman) 
of energy and perseverance. And once made, it is an asset which can always 
be used to turn spare hours into guineas. Better than this; it gives a man 
breadth of view, education in the best sense, and helps him to stand well with 
his neighbors, who begin to respect the man who hath honor outside his 
own country. Ina later article we shall give some notes on the technical 
side, viz., on rapid developing and printing, the best prints for the process 
man, etc. 


TECHNICAL WORK 
OF THE YEAR. 14 


s each exhibition year comes round we are tempted to wonder whether 
the preponderance given to “pictures” in our exhibitions is not a 
mistake. Beautiful, useful, and valuable as a real picture may be, 
there are other uses for photography beside “ picture "-making ; and 

in the praising and medalling and hanging and reproducing of “ pictures” 


STICKLEBACKS. By D.A. W, English. 


we run the risk of turning many a good artisan into a bad artist. It is true 
that a good artist makes the best artisan, but we have hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of photographers wasting their time trying to make “ something 
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fit for the Royal” or for some minor exhibition, who might better be working 
in “applied photography." 

There is the real difficulty that many technical subjects need to be in 
series for their full 
value to be seen, and 
that exhibition walls 
are very small; but 
the exhibitions can do 
something, when they 
have sympathetic man- 
agements, and photog- 
raphers are gradually 
learning that for tech- 
nical and “applied " 
work there is ample 
exhibition space in the 
pages of magazines 
and books. 

That some of our 
men who have fair 
claim to be called 
artists have gone over 
to the technical side, 
is a healthy sign. For instance, Henry Irving, under the support and 
patronage of the authorities at Kew Gardens and the British Museum, has 
been making an exhaustive study of British trees. Douglas A. W. English, 
leaving his 
Salonical and 
pleasing pictures, 
has photographed 
a complete series 
of British rep- 
tiles, and a large 
number of 
British fishes, 
both fresh-water 
and marine. In 
each of these 
cases every scrap 
of artistic skill 
possessed by 
the workers is 
used to advant- 
age in the wider 
— though not 
the worthier — 
field,’ and we 
want more of such artists who will step down into the ranks of 
artisans. 

Mr. English, in his reptiles and fishes, has resorted to a very successful 
artifice, showing his pictures as transparencies, backed with metal sheet (as 
aluminium), for the silvery fishes. 

Dr. Shufeldt, who follows similar paths of natural history study, has 
been busy with the greater American birds, and usually with marked success. 
The introduction of а clcan-picked human skull into his portrait of the 
American Crow is just a little over-straining of a theatrical idea. The 


FIG. 1, —Sound-wave (generated at focus)reflected rom hemispherical mirror. 


FIG. 2. — Flat sound-wave entering concave hemispherical mirror. 
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crow takes no notice of the skull, which was evidently dry and uninteresting. 
before crows left the nest or grew quill-feathers. 

Perhaps the most notable recent application of photography to scientific 
purposes is that of Professor R. W. Wood of Wisconsin, who was first 
induced to photograph sound-waves as an aid to teaching optical phenomena. 
The modern methods of treating certain problems by means of the wave 
front made such photograms very desirable, and in obtaining them Professor 
Wood used the “ Schlieren” method of Тоеріег, in which a region of con- 
densation (the sound-wave) is produced by an electric spark in the field of 
a lens which is illumi- 
nated an instant later 
by а second spark. 
This second spark is 
arranged to give a thin 
band of light, which, 
passing through the 
lens, is deflected by the 
denser region into which 
it comes, with the result 
that instead of pursuing 
its original course, it is 
deflected (upwards or 
downwards, according 
as it passes through 
the lower ог upper 
portion of the denser 
region), and so finds its 
way above or below 
a diaphragm placed 
further оп its path. 
Beyond this diaphragm 
a lens and plate behind 
it, in the focal plane, 
are arranged so that 
the light impulses, thus 
modified by, and show- 
ing the form of, the 
sound - wave, impress 
themselves on the plate. 
A number of separate 
images can be obtained 
on а single plate. Fig. 
1 shows a series of 
these, which represent the reflection of a sound-wave from a spherical 
mirror. No. 1 shows the wave starting at the focus of the mirror. Then 
the reflected wave is seen curling up at the edges in form like a flat-bottomed 
saucer. The flat bottom moves ştraight up, but the curled edges converge- 
inwards, coming to а? focus іп the form of a ring around the flat bottom.. 
This does not show in the figure, which is a sectional view; but in No. 4 
it will be seen that the curved edge has disappeared entirely. In reality, it 
is passing through a ring focus and presently reappears, curled the other: 
way, and trailing along after the flat bottom. 

In fig. 2 the changes wrought on a sound-wave entering a concave hemi- 
spherical mirror are shown. After reflection the wave is seen in form not 
unlike a volcanic cone with a large bowl- shaped crater (No. 4). This shrinks 
to a point at the focus of the mirror, and as it does so, the steep sides of the- 


By W. M. Hollinger. 
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bowl run in under the bowl, crossing at about the moment when the con- 
“verging portion is passing through the focus (No. 6). The portion which 
comes to a focus at once begins to diverge again, uniting with the sides 
of the crater, and the whole moving out of the mirror in form somewhat 
like a mushroom. 

For further developments and details of Professor Wood's experiments, 
the reader should refer to Nature, or to the Proceedings of the Royal Society. 
By permission of the Council the illustrations on page 346 are taken from 
the latter. 

Тһе photographic work in connection with the solar eclipse occupied this 
year the same prominent place which photographic methods have assumed in 
astronomical work generally, and it would lead us too far afield to, attempt 
to do more than to mention it. The use of the kinetograph for securing the 
appearance of the phases of the eclipse may, however, be noted, for it was 
the first successful occasion on which this has been done. On the previous 
attempt, the films, it will be remembered, were stolen. 

The technical section at the R.P.S. has many interesting examples of 
applied photography, but comparatively few of them are new. Dr W. J. 
Russell's prints illustrative of uranium and other metals and their salts upon 
the photographic plate bear out the announcements of his lectures and 
writings; and those which show that the uranium salts are as active after 
three years in darkness as after kceping in the light are particularly interest- 
ing. 

T. E. Freshwater's photograms of insects and spiders are most useful 
records. 

The ** Bursting of a Common Shell,” exhibited by the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, is valuable as a study of smoke forms and of that tremendous 
destructive force which seems to have effected so little in the recent practical 
(South African) tests. The buildings near the site of the explosion give 
some idea of its scale, and it seems marvellous that any creature could live 
in the neighborhood of such a convulsion. 

Flower studies by J. C. Shenstone, H. T. Malby, F. G. Owler, E. J. 
Wallis, G. J. T. Walford, the Rev. J. E. J. Milner, and John Carpenter, 
have all their special value; but of more than usual interest is Edgar 
Scamell's series, selected from daily views of the growth of a nasturtium 
during its life of eighty days. 

Amongst the animals, the most notable work is that of Douglas English, 
previously mentioned. Oliver G. Pike, who recently published a delightful 
book, “Іп Bird Land, with Opera Glass and Camera" (London— Fisher 
Unwin), has two or three good bird studies. Reginald A. Malby, in Young 
Blackbirds just leaving the Nest (his first exhibit), has recorded a weirdly 
curious effect, in the grotesque shadows of the young birds. Other works 
in this section are by Cherry Kearton, Hy. Sandland, T. E. Freshwater, 
R. B. Lodge, J. M. Nisbett, Harold Cookson, and John T. French. 

The flower studies by W. H. Hollinger, the well-known New York 
photographer, are a departure which would scarcely be expected from one in 
such an absorbing line of work and business. Mr. Hollinger; however, tells 
us that he has turned with the greatest pleasure to this department, and 
finds it as engrossing a subject for study as the faces of men and women. 

The Selke Photosculpt Co. has a very striking collection of decorative 
sculptures in high relief, produced by the aid of photography by a process which 
is briefly as follows: | 

We first obtain a series of images of the model under different lightings, by 
keeping the modelstationary, while a pedestal carrying the sourceof light moves 
from the front backwards simultaneously with a screen, so that a series of views 
are produced, the outlines of the shadows on which are different in each case 
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and depend on the form of the model. The negative film strip—black on a 
white ground—is passed through an apparatus and thereby printed on a 
photographic plate from which afterwards a relief is obtained in gelatine. 
The separate units when put together in the order in which the photograms 


were taken give a zigzag relief, the intermediate spaces in which are after- 
wards filled up and a continuous relief of the model obtained, 

This description is condensed from the patent specification, and though 
such a process seems inadequate to obtain the results which are exhibited, 
there can be no question of the striking and interesting nature of the results 
themselves. 


o ж o 


That Ancient Word.—A correspondent who signs himself ''l'eaugarevs" sent the 
following verse to Notes and Queries, where it was published in the issue dated Saturday, March 
22nd, 1862 :— 


** [f deservedly praise on 77e Times was conferred 
For having first us'd in a gram- 
matical form that most sensible word, 
Not telegraph, but telegram ; 
Why should we not all hasten to school, 
And in Greek grammar get a good cram, 
And so learn to say, by the very same rule, 
Not photograph, but photogram ? ” 


It is interesting to note that the word ** telegraph” had, up till this date, been used both to 
signify the instrument and the message. 
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HAND-WORK BEFORE PRINTING. 


(Concluded from page 284. / 


OMBINING A THIN POSITIVE IMAGE WITH THE NEGATIVE.-—The method of 
improving the tonality of harsh lantern slides adopted by Alfred 
Stieglitz, and described in The Photogram for November, 1899 (page 
324), may also be applied with advantage to negative work. 

A negative frequently presents a range of gradations considerably longer 
than can be secured in the print. Consequently, by the time the detail in 
the high-lights is out the shadows have become clogged, or vice versa, if the 
shadows are correctly printed the high-lights are hard. Interiors are 
especially liable to give trouble in this direction, although portraits, sunlit 
landscapes, and other subjects with strongly marked light and shade are also 
prone to yield negatives too. great in contrast, even when the precaution of 
diluting the developer has been adopted. Such negatives can be greatly 
improved in printing quality by the method named above. 

Method.—The method as adapted to the work we have under considera- 
tion consists in placing the original negative and a transparency plate of the 
same size film to film in a printing frame, taking care that they are in 
register at the margins in the same way that a cover-glass is adjusted to a 
lantern slide before the two are bound together. 

Then cover the back of the transparency plate with a piece of black or 
dark red material, close the printing frame, and hold it squarely to the gas 
jet, at a distance of about 18 inches, for a second or more according to the 
density of the negative and the amount of contrast to be harmonised. 

A weak positive image is now developed on the under-exposed trans- 
parency plate, preferably with a non-staining developer, well restrained. The 
following amidol developer works well in our hands for this purpose, but 
almost any lantern slide formula for cold tones will serve. 


Amidol - - - - 2 grs. 4:6 gms. 
Sodium sulphite - - : 20 ,, 45 - 
Potassium bromide - - d x 7 " 
Water - - - - 1 ounce 1,000 c.cs. 


The density to which the image is developed must depend оп the amount 
of correction required, and this, as well as the exposure, will need judgment 
and care. 

When fixed and dried the transparency and the negative are placed film 
to film, and adjusted so that the two images correspond. If on examina- 
tion any unnecessary details appear on the transparency they may be re- 
moved by the local application of Farmer's reducer, as described in our last 
article. In the same way the whole positive image may be reduced if it has 
. been developed to too great a density. 

Finally, negative and transparency are again adjusted and bound to- 
gether like a lantern slide and cover-glass. The harmonised negative is now 
ready for use. From it we may make bromide enlargements direct, or a trans- 
parency in the camera, enlarged or otherwise, as the intermediate stage to a 
new negative. By this method we have converted many negatives, from 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain satisfactory results, into 
useful and well-behaved members of the printing community. It will effect 
a certain amount of improvement іп under-exposed negatives with a lack of 
detail in the shadows, but we do not, as a general rule, advocate it for this 
purpose. Its great sphere of usefulness is in the treatment of those plates 
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with detail everywhere, but with too great a range of gradation for the 
printing process we propose to employ. 

Example.—As an example, we choose а negative of an interior which 
includes a window with light blinds, muslin curtains, and a portion of the 
room in heavy shadow. The range of tones from light to dark is very great, 
and although it seems, at first sight, a good negative with transparent high- 
lights and shadows full of detail, it will not yield a satisfactory print. 

Fig. 1 shows the result of printing sufficiently to bring out the detail 
in the window blinds and curtains. The dark corner on the left is clogged 
up, and all detail in the shadows lost. If, on the other hand, we print for a 
shorter time the shadows are satisfactory, but there is no detail in the high- 
lights (fig. 2). 

From this negative we proceed to make, as already described, a thin 
positive image on a | 
transparency plate of 
the same size. By 
this means we get the 
result shown in fig. 3, 
on the right of which, 
however,will be noticed 
certain details of a 
chair, bamboo stand, 
etc., which we con- 
sider unnecessary, and 
which we remove by 
means of  Farmer's 
reducer, obtaining a 
modified transparency 
like fig. 4. 

This plate is ad- 
justed to and bound 
up with the original 
negative, and by mak- 
ing from this combined negative and positive a transparency in the camera 
we are able to obtain a negative with a modified scale of gradation. 
Without further trouble or control of any kind, this new negative gives us the 
greatly improved print shown in fig. 5. 

Conclusion.—We have by no means exhausted either the possibilities or 
the methods of hand-work before printing. Indeed, these articles, whilst 
practical, must be considered suggestive rather than final, in that they have 
aimed to point out paths which the photographer may tread, gathering new 
ideas and new knowledge as he goes. Each negative which is considered 
will probably require some modification of the methods suggested in order 
that it may yield its best results. Success may not always be achieved, 
but the knowledge which even the failures will bring will be appreciated and 
used at other times. 

[Amongst the Prize Competitions announced on page 363 will be found one 
Jor a negative worked up by the methods suggested in this series of articles or 
by kindred means.—Eps.] 


Neill & Co., Ltd., the celebrated Edinburgh firm and printers of the Eucyclofudia 
Britannica, who have been printing this magazine for some months past, have issued a tasteful 
booklet giving a history of the firm from its foundation a century and a half ago. 


F IG. 5. 


The Calcutta diamond thief who, so it is alleged by The Daily Alai/, concealed a stone 
worth 10,000 rupees in his throat did not reckon of the X-rays, which showed that the man had 
adopted the plan of Indian thieves of first swallowing the jewel and then adroitly guiding it 
into the sac of the throat for reproduction. 
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ENLARGING CLOUD NEGATIVES. 


By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


[How to take cloud negatives was fully described іп an illustrated article by Mr. Lambert in the September 
(1900) issue. ] 


NLARGED cloud negatives are 
now almost a general neces- 
sity in these days of small 
cameras. Hence arise the 

questions:— [s it better to enlarge 
the cloud direct on to a bromide 
paper? or in the case of platinum, 
carbon, etc., what is the best pro- 
cess for the intermediate positive ? 
what should its size be ? and so on. 
. On the whole the enlarged sky 
negative is preferable to enlarging 
on to paper, even where that is open 
to us. So our next question is 
the size of, and the process for, 
making the intermediate positive, 
the former, to some extent, depend- 
ing on the latter. 

If we set up our original negative 
and illuminate it as a transparency, 
then by the aid of the camera and a 
dozen plates (of moderate rapidity, 
as above mentioned) we may make 
it of any size, smaller or larger 
than the original. And as in the 
original negative, so with our posi- 
tive, we shall aim at delicacy and 

CRYPT, ST. MARY'S HALL, COVENTRY. gradation rather than contrast. 
By Harry Wade. Contact processes of course limit 
us to the same size as the original. 

Of these we must mention:—paper such as “ Novitas," bichromated films, 

and the carbon process. 

Taking the last first, it must here be assumed that the reader is familiar 
with the process, so all we do is to remind him to use transparency tissue, 
and avoid excessive contrast by sensitising in a strong bichromate bath and 
giving a full but not excessive exposure. It has been suggested that the 
carbon tissue should be laid down either on thin pot opal or fine ground 
glass. But the present writer finds no gain by either of these methods, and 
it materially increases the cost. The glass of waste negatives when carefully 
clean may be used, and the positive illuminated as a transparency by light, 
reflected from a /arge sheet of white card not too near it. 

Stripping paper is again a very convenient means of making contact positive 
transparencies. Paper of this kind is now well known, so one need only 
refer to one or two working details. The contact print is printed somewhat 
fully—:.e., rather darker than one would print for albumen-silver paper. It is 
first softened by steeping in water, and then goes straight into a hypo fixing 
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bath of, say, 10 per cent. strength without any attempt at gold toning. After 
10 or 15 minutes in hypo it is then well washed, for an hour at least, in gently 
running water. An old negative is taken and the gelatine film thoroughly 
cleared away. The print is now immersed in a deep dish of warm water at 
the bottom of which lies the glass of the stripped negative. Тһе water is 
warmed by adding hot water gradually, when presently the picture film 
begins to part from its support. A few deft touches cause it to strip 
from its own supporting paper on to the clean glass, when it is at once re- 
moved, creases smoothed out and bubbles got rid off, and then set up on 
edge to dry. |f the picture film is slipped direct from the paper on to the 
glass it requires no cementing substratum. Of course this positive is now 
of a yellowish red, and due allowance in printing must be made for this non- 
actinic color. Excessive printing gives unnatural contrasts. 

Lastly, we come to a process not quite so generally known. A gelatine 
film on celluloid is used. This may be one which has been light struck but 
not developed. It is immersed for about three minutes in a 3 per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium bichromate, after the manner of sensitising carbon tissue, 
and then dried in the dark. In a printing frame we put the original negative 
and then this bichromate film with its back, i.e. bare celluloid side, in contact 
with the film of the negative. Exposure for a few minutes to daylight is 
given. The film is now immersed in warm water (just like a carbon transfer 
print) and the unhardened soluble parts washed away. This done the film 1s 
exposed to day or lamp light for a few seconds and then the recently white 
positive converted into a dark one by the aid of any convenient dry plate 
developer, e.g. ortol, rodinal, etc. This is then passed through a fixing bath, 
washed and dried. | 

Опе need hardly add that in making the final (enlarged) negative from 
the positive we have to aim at the same thin, soft, delicate negative as 
before. In fact, one may say that the larger the cloud negative is, the less 
contrasty should it be. This is generally true of all negatives, but markedly 
so in the case of sky and cloud subjects. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SECTION 
AT THE R.P.S. 


A Lesson ín Display, and other Notes. 


LESSON from the * Royal" on the subject above mentioned should 

be just as interesting to the ordinary man who has to arrange 
photograms and other objects for the decoration of his home as to 
the professional who has to arrange show-cases and display-windows. 
Most of the lessons of the exhibitions are given in Photograms of the Year, 
but this particular subject seemed so suitable for the present pages that we 
lift the more general comments on the “ Professional" section which had 
been written for the Annual. The detailed comment will be found in the 
pages for which it was originally written. 

The professional section—or, as some have called it, the show-case 
department—gives rise to mixed feelings and to grave questionings. At 
first one is apt to regret the introduction of such purely commercial and 
advertising exhibits as some of those in the professional section into the 
same exhibition with a display of pictorial work that has very high aims, 
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and that has attained a very great measure of success. On further considera- 
tion, however, the experiment is seen to be fully justified, and a great field 
for good work opened to the Society. For if it is a good thing to educate our 
picture-makers, whose productions are seldom seen except at exhibitions 
and by photographers, how much more is it desirable to influence those 
professionals who still stand, for the great general public, as the masters of 
photography. 

It is a distinct disappointment to find that the very men who for years 
have been grumbling because they had “по chance " at the exhibitions, have 
entirely failed to use the chance when it is given to them. They alleged 
that amateur selecting committees composed of cranks and faddists rejected 
their *sound" photography in favor of daubs and splodges; yet when the 
space is offered to them, with full power to act as their own selectors and 
hangers, they refuse to accept it. Where are the “sharp, brilliant, and 
really beautiful" works, of which we have been told that “one of them is 


Displays of Kodak, Ltd., and W. Crooke. i 


worth a cart-load of your fuzzy out-of-focus things" ? Evidently the men 
who talked so loudly have not the courage of their opinions, wherefore let 
them hold their peace until they dare to hang their pictures. 

The abstention of the anti-fuzzy typists has only left the more room for a 
few prominent firms and individuals to make big displays, and from these 
much may be learned; but if the professional section is to serve its best 
purpose it must be largely filled by the every-day man, with his little 
collection of half a dozen or a dozen pictures—not by the firm which covers 
space by the acre. 

From the main exhibition in the West Gallery, we turn with much 
interest to the exhibits in the North and South rooms, to see what are the 
kinds of work appreciated (and purchased) by the great British public. For 
if the ordinary photographers are not represented, there is ample representa- 
tion of the enlarging houses, who supply the more important pictures for 
the ordinary photographer, and who are well able to gauge public taste. At 
once we meet a striking confirmation of the lesson of the West Gallery— 
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that the taste of photographers differs from that of the non-photographic 
public—for there is a distinct difference. 

In the matter of effective display of photograms, whether it be for the 
filling of a show-case or the decoration of a dwelling-room, much is to be 
learned, both of how to and how not to do it. Perhaps the most effective 
contrast will be found between the display of the London Stereoscopic Co., 
occupying a whole wall of the North room, and that of W. Crooke, with a 
whole wall of the South. The Stereoscopic Co., by covering almost every 
inch of the available space with pictures which are monotonously alike in 
shape, size, and framing, has very successfully defeated its own object, 
spoiled its “display,” 
and made it impossible 


in 2 Tt for the individual works 
,ЖШЫСУҒТА $C? BARNET” A NUFACLURERS to receive the attention 
ee E | Blut et which they deserve. 


This we know from 
actual experiment with 
many people on the day 
of the private view, for 
standing near the en- 
trance to the North 
room we heard many 
exclamations about the 
“ Stereoscopic ” exhibit, 
and saw the people go 
round the room, examin- 
ing everything else in 
detail, but entirely over- 
looking the individual 
works of which the 
Stereoscopic exhibit was 
composed. Іп one case, 
as a gentleman left the 
room, we asked his 
opinion of this partic- 
ular display, only to find 
that he had no definite 
opinion, for, taking in 
the whole at a glance 
as he entered the room, 
he had not looked into 
details. He spoke of it 
as “а lot of the usual 
sort of thing,” and ex- 
pressed surprise as much as admiration when, leading him back into the 
room, we pointed out individual portraits in the collection. 

The fault of the display is its want of reticence. The first impression is, 
that one sees all that is to be seen—that nothing remains to be revealed by 
closer examination; and one turns to other exhibits in the same room, which 
may be less striking at first sight, but which arouse the curiosity because 
they have variety. They are seen to consist of detached items, and many 
of those items obviously need close examination to be fully seen. The 
Autotype Company’s display, though it fills its space almost as closely as 
that of the Stereoscopic Co., has so much more variety in size, style of 
framing, and general appearance of the pictures, that it attracts more 
attention. 
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But the best of all the displays is that of W. Crooke. Restful and decora- 
tive, it might with but little disadvantage be left as part of the permanent 
adornment of the room. The name of the advertiser (for each of these 
displays is an advertisement) is not obvious, but everyone who sees the 
exhibit as a whole, and who has any interest in photography, must examine 
its pictures in detail, must spend some time in so doing, and cannot fail to 
be struck with the reserve and the refinement of the show both as a whole 
and in detail. 

Other excellent displays are that of Elliot & Son, which we illustrate in 
miniature, and that of Kodak, Ltd., a portion of which is shown in the same 
illustration as Mr. Crooke's work. Interesting arrangements, each with its 
own lesson for the photographer, are shown by Richard N. Speaight, T. C. 
Turner, Illingworth & Co., John H. Avery & Co., R. Fellows Wilson, and 
H. W. R. Child. 
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FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULA. 
No. XIIL—Stain Removers for Lantern Slides, etc. 


The previous Articles of this series cover :—'! Carbon Printing," July and August, 1809. ‘* Platinotype," 
September and October, 1899. "Bromide paper," November, 1899. * Lantern Formule," January, 1900. 
t Gelatino-bromide lantern plates," February, tgoo. *'Intensification," March, 19oo. ‘ PO.P.," April, 1900. 
“ Reducers,” June, тжо. "" Blue Prints," August, ооо. * Hardening Baths," September, 1900. 


I. ACID Атом. —Огаіпагу or chrome alum, І part; water, 20 parts. Add to this hydro- 
chloric acid, 3 to 5 drops per ounce (6 to то c.cs. per litre), or citric acid, 10 to 20 grains per 
ounce (24 to 50 grms. per litre). 


2. ACID-IRON ALUM.—Alum, t part; sulphate of iron, 3 parts ; citric acid, t part; water, 
20 parts, | 


3. PoTAssIUM PERSULPHATE (Anthion). —Use 4 per cent. solution for five minutes, rinse, 
and repeat. 


4. THIOCARBAMIDE.—Thiocarbamide, 10 grains (5 grms.) ; citric acid, 30 grains (15 grms.) ; 
chrome alum, 30 grains (15 grms.) ; water, 4 ounces (1,000 c.cs.). 


5. THIOsINAMIN, —Thiosinamin, 8 grains (18 grms.); citric acid, 4 grains (9 grms.); 
water, I ounce (1,000 C.Cs. ). 


6. PorassiUM IODIDE AND Hypo. — Hypo bath (гіп 4), to which is added 1 per cent. (43 
grains per ounce or IO grms. per litre) of potass iodide. Acts slowly. 


7. LABARRAQUE's Sor.vrioN.—Chloride of lime, І part ; carbonate of soda, 2 parts ; water, 
20 parts. Dissolve the lime in 15 parts, the soda in remainder ; mix, stir, and filter. Powerful 
stain remover, Attacks negative in time, 


8. HYDROQUINONE STAINS.—Infrequent, but difficult to remove. (1) Make weak Farmer's 
reducer (see Figures, Facts, etc., No. X. 1), and apply to dry stained negative with cotton-wool. 
(2) Bleach in 2 per cent. solution of potass bichromate containing I per cent. hydrochloric acid ; 
wash and redevelop with ortol, metol, or other clean developer. 


9. GOLD SULPHOCYANIDE.—Yellow stained pyro negatives can be toned to blue or black 
in: gold chloride, 24 grains (6 grms.) ; ammonium sulphocyanide, 35 grains (8 grms.) ; water, 
IO ounces (1,000 C.cs. ). 


10. SALT AND NITRIC AciD (Bolton).-—A weak solution of salt (about IO grains per ounce 
= 20 grms. per litre), to which а few drops of nitric acid are added, makes an excellent cleaning 
bath, especially for lantern slides. 


II. HYPO AND GLYCERINE.—Add an equal volume of glycerine to a strong s@lution of 
hypo (1 in 4), and apply to the (dry) stained negative. Stand aside from dust, and renew if 
necessary. 
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12. BY KE DEVELOPMENT. —Bleach іп potass bichromate, 15 grains (3°5 grms.); hydro- 
chloric acid. 5 minims (ТО c.cs.) ; potass bromide, 5 grains (12 grms.); water, І ounce (1,000 
c.cs.), Wash and re-develop in clean solution. 


13. YELLOW STAIN can sometimes be improved by staining the plate in weak blue aniline 
dye. Green stain thus produced is less objectionable, 


14. FERRICYANIDE STAINs (Farmers reduce, —Ammonium sulphocyanide, § grains (12 
grms.) ; water, 1 ounce (1,COO c.cs.) ; or, alum, 4 grains (9 grms.) ; nitric acid, 3 to 4 minims 
(6 to 8 c.cs.); water, 1 ounce (1,000 c.cs.) ; or, 10 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite. 


15. ON Р.О.Р. wet with cotton-wool soaked in strong potass cyanide solution, and wash. 


16. SILVER STAINs.—(1) Place for ten minutes in potass iodide solution (20 grains per ounce 
= 45 grms. per litre), Wash and transfer to potass cyanide solution (30 grains per ounce = 
70 grms. рег litre), rubbing with cotton-wool. Old stains require longer treatment and stronger 
solution than above. Iodine solution (in potass iodide) of deep brown color can be used in 

lace of potass iodide in above formula, but is more risky. (2) A recommended formula is : 
А) Ammonium sulphocyanide, 30 grains per ounce (70 grms.) ; water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). 
(В) Nitric acid, 3o minims (бо c.cs.); water, I ounce (1,000 c.cs.). Міх (4) and (7), wash 
plate afterwards, place in chrome alum, and again wash. 


17. INK STAINS.— Try saturated solution of yaadroxalate of potash, or, after aluming the 
negative, a strong solution of oxalic acid, For other stain removers see previous formule. 


The article on Diazotype promised last month Is unavoidably heid over 
for want of space. 


'Prize Competitions.—The partic- 
ulars of the series of competitions which 
we shall hold during 1901 have been 
announced thus carly so that our foreign 
and colonial readers may take part. The 
column on page 363 will, month by month, 
jog the memories of those nearer home 
as the times for sending in come round. Meanwhile, may we ask our friends to interest all their 
photographic acquaintances in our program? The subjects, we would fain believe, are within 
the scope of all, and we are ready to give any help we can to intending competitors. 


Instruction in Photography.—To the classes mentioned last month we may now add 
the course at the Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society, which is held at 103 Borough Road, 
London, 5. Е., every Friday at 8.30, There is no fee beyond that of membership of the Society, 
viz., 58. ` 

H. C. Sheiley, back from the wars, is again presiding over the photographic columns of 77e 
Glasgow Evening Tines and is full of reminiscences and hints from his South African campaign. 
The telephoto lens, he says, rather than the kinetograph, is to be the picture-biographer of modern 
warfare, —with which those who have seen Mr. Shelley's telephoto pictures will agree. 


At Stratford-on-Avon next year an exhibition of needle-craft, photography, ейс., will 
be held in connection with the Worcester Diocesan Girls’ Friendly Society. Іп one section the 
prizes are for the best sets of three photograms illustrating Shakespeare, Tennyson, or Browning. 
Particulars of prizes, rules, etc., from the Secretary, Mrs. Arbuthnot, The Vicarage, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 


Custom House Logic.—It seems curious that a British subject, resident in New York, 
should be expected to pay duty on his camera every time he may take it into the States, yet 
this is what happened to John Beeby of New York when he returned to America quite recently 
with a camera which he has owned for years, and which he has already taken into New York 
three times without duty being demanded. Not only did the Customs officers collect 18s. duty, 
but they pointed out to the victim that however many times he visited Europe he would have to 
pay the same duty every time he took his camera back into the States. Ап American subject 
could pass а camera which hid been so long in his own use without duty being payable, and a 
British subject residing in England and intending to return to England could do the same, 
Truly the New York Custom House have curious ideas. 


f Society Items. — At the Photographic Club a recent lecture by Max Henry Ferrars on 
'* Method in Photography.” emphasised the need and usefulness of the photographic record of a 
nation's life in so many admirable illustrations that by the courtesy of the author we shall make 
it the subject of a later article. 
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A “ South African " class in the forthcoming Aintree exhibition is а new departure in society 


organisation. 


forms must reach the Secretary on the date given on another page. 
‘This above all: to thine own club be true, 


opening meeting. 


And it must follow as the night the day 


A silver and bronze medal and a diploma will be awarded. Prints and entry 


Thou canst not then be on the tramp elsewhere.” 
Thu: spake А. С. Baldwin, the Polonius (and President) of the Fulham Camera Club at its 


Newbury Guild Hall Camera Club is one of the most prosperous of new societies, and is 
notable in the possession of a lady president, Miss Gertrude Bacon, the daughter of the Rev. 
J. M. Bacon, Е. R. A. S., well known for his ballooning photograms. 

W. J. Mortimer has resigned the secretaryship of the Southsea Society. Communications 
should be sent to G. Wood, 10 Pelham Road, Southsea, or to Frank O. Field, 40 High Street, 


Gosport. 


Shepherds Bush. — А society has been formed here. 


Pennard Road. 


Secretary fro tem., Р. W. Jackson, 26 


Secco Films (British and Colonial), Limited, 39 Lombard Street, E.C., have arranged for 
their demonstrator to give a series of lectures to the principal Societies, and request that 
secretaries will let them know of vacant dates. 


Obituary.—The Röntgen Society has sustained a loss in the death of its treasurer, Thomas 


Moore, Е.К C. S. The office is being temporarily filled by J. J. Vezey. 


EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


| 


Name of Exhibition. | 


a, Ashton-under- Lyne | 
Photographic Society | 


2. Hackney Photo- | 
graphic Society - - | 


3. Badminton Маға- 
zine- + - © 2 o 
| 
4. Black and White | 
Budget - - - - =] 
Я | 
5. Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society - -= 
| 
6. Cleveland | Camera | 


Club- - - - + - 


7. Aintree Photo- 
graphic Society - 


8. Farm & Home - - 


9. Glasgow Camera Club 


10. Greenock Camera 
Club- - - - . . 
11. Gardening Tilus- 


| 

trated - - . = «| 

| 

. | 
12. Hove Camera Club. 


13. Austin Edwards 
(Lantern Plates and 
Films) - - - - - 


14. The Phofogram 
А or? 
Prize Competitions | 


| 


DATES. | 


Entries. Pictures. Exhibition. 


! 
| Nov. g Хоу. 12-17 
4 


(NOV. 21-23 


і 
| | 


| Nov. 7-10 


Monthly | 


. 20 Nov. Д 
| 


9 | Nov. 13-17 


3 | 


Oct. 
| 
Nov. 12-24 
ig Jan. 28 to 
| Feb. 2, 1921 
Oct. 31 


Nov. і2 Nov. 20 | Хоу. 22-24 
| 
Monthly 
| 
Monthly | Particu- | 
during lars on | 
1901 р. 363 | 


Prizes. 


бао ros., 
and ten 
others 


Prizes to 
25 


G, S, B. 


Prizes to 
643 точ. 


To £47 
55 


S. B.C. 


26 58. 


| 


Open 


Classes. 


Five 


Eight 


Seven 


Six 


Six 


Address of Secretary. 


Robert T. Marsland, 
Park Parade, 


under-Lyne. 


24 
Ashton- 


Walter Selfe, zo Paragon 
| Road, Hackney, Х.Е. 


21 Bedford Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


A. T. Ward, Cripplezate 

(o Institute, E.C., and G. F. 

Sharp, Sach Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


F. W. Pearson, 98 Victoria 
Road, Middlesborough. 


Theodore Wood, 12 High- 
feld Road, Walton, W. 
| Liverpool. 


| 


Farm & Ноте, 3; South- 
ampton Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


J. H. A. M'Intyre, 46 Gor- 
| don Street, Glasgow. 
W. D. Boyd, 37 Hamilton 
Street, Greenock, 


Gardening Illustrated, 
| 37 Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


C. Berrington Stoner, 
! Holland Road, Hove. 


24 


Warwick, England. 
І 
| 
| 
The Photogram, Ltd., 6 
Farringdon Avenue, Е.С. 


A—Amateur. 
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P— Professional. 


G—Gold Medal. 


4 ( S—Silver Medal. 
Cm—Complimentary Medals given to every exhibitor whuse work is hung. 


B—Bronze Medal 


C—Certificate. 
1— Invitation. 
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The Exhibitions. — By the time 
these lines appear in print the Salon and 
New Gallery collections of photograms 
will be approaching the end of their run. 
The interest in both shows has been 
greater than ever, and proves that the 
claims of photography to be a graphic 
art is one in which the outside public, as 
well as photographers themselves, take a 
keen interest. Sneers may mix with tones 
of approval, but, at any rate, the work of the photographer cannot now be passed over 
unnoticed. 


The Carbon Process (No. 17 of 74e Photo-.Mintature, London: Dawbarn & Ward, 
Ltd. ; price 6d). —This little manual deals very practically with single and double transfer paper. 
Special reference is made of the scope offered in the selection of the support, There is a section 
on ozotype, which gives practically all the beginner need know. 


Press Photography. —Jos. J. Elliott, writing to B. J. Falk in connection with the Ameri- 
can Copyright League, gives his receipts from copyright fees from January to June 1900, as 
£2,004; one single portrait of General Baden-Powell! brought in £500. 


Our Calendar for this month bears a view of Lacock Abbey from an early collotype made 
by Fox Talbot, which is noteworthy as much for its state of preservation as for the taste 
displayed in the selection of the point of view. 


““ The Photographic News,'' which continues as bright and readable as ever under the 
editorship of E. T. Wall, came out in October with a special lantern number, in which the season's 
lantern apparatus was very fully noticed and several articles on the well-worn subject of slide- 
making given. 


Developers and Development, by George E. Brown, F.I.C. (London: Hazell, Watson, 
& Viney; price 1s.). The fact that the present reviewer is the writer of this work is an obvious 
reason for the withholding of any personal opinion. Let the reader judge for himself from 
the following list of chapter headings :— 

The Dark Room and Development Outfit ; Making up Developers —Stock Solutions ; Ferrous 
Oxalate; Pyrogallic Acid; Hydroquinone; Eikonogen; Metol; Amidol; Ortol; Glycin ; 
Pyrocatechin; Adurol; Kachin; Rodinal, Diphenal, Diogen; Mixed Developers; Stand 
Development; Time Development; Development during and after Fixation; Developing 
Doubtful Exposures ; Miscellaneous ; The Comparison of Developers ; The Theoretical Aspect 
of Development ; Some Properties of Developers ; Modification of the Developer; Properties 
of 1 Developers ; Other Chemicals used in Development. 


Some Illustrations in the present issue were prepared for Photlograms of the Year, but 
owing to the great demands on space could not be included. To those of our friends who were 
disappointed by the non-appearance of their work in the Annual, we offer our apologies. Of the 
picture reproduced here, that by T. Humphrey, on page 333, is a piece of striking figure which 
sacrifices naturalness to get effect. Sunshine after Storm, on page 337, by Jas. Gale, is hung at 
the Royal this year and deserves praise for its complete harmony between stream and sky. The 
windmill has not betrayed him into exaggerating its effect, and the whole is a pleasing picture. 
The End of the Book, by J. Brookes Thornley, which opportunely illustrates Mr. Lee Syms's 
article on figure studies, is interesting technically. It is the result of a twenty-three minutes’ 
exposure, and the patience and endurance of the photographer and sitter have met with much 
success. Тһе sitter has certainly contrived to avoid wearing an expression of boredom, А little 
less display of plant accessory would have improved the composition. 

A. Ashe Roberts shows, on page 343, striking individuality in selection of his view-point, and he 
makes good negatives. The scale on which he treats his subjects is, however, quite inadequate for 
exhibition purposes. Harry Wade is one of those workers whose good craftsmanship qualifies 
him to do much stronger pictorial work. Like so many more his greatest fault is versatility. As 
soon as we hear that he is specialising on some one aspect of nature, we shall look forward to 
seeing pictures from his camera with more enduring charm about them tban the really gocd 
technical thing he has hitherto done. One of his best things this year, reproduced for our 
Annual, is the Crypt door on page 353, in which a somewhat unusual position has been chosen, 
and a very difficult piece of lighting has been excellently recorded. 


Esthétique de la Photographie, published a little time ago by the Photo Club de Paris, 
44 Rue des Mathurins, is an exceedingly handsome and important contribution to the progress 
of pictorial photography. In its illustrations it places on record, in beautifully reproduced and 
handsomely printed form, a large representative collection of the work of that French school 
which has been made known to British workers chiefly through exhibition at The Photographic 
Salon, and reproduction in Phofograms of the Year, Its text includes earnestly written articles 
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by M. Bucyuet, R. Demachy, F. Coste, E. Mathieu, R. de la Sizeranne, L. Vidal, and E. 


Wallon. 


The illustrations, which incluje some fine photogravures, reproduce the works of Paul Bergon, 
Mme. Binder-Mestro, Paul Bourgeois, M. Brémard, Mlle. A. Bucquet, M. Bucquet, F. Coste, 
A. da Cunha, Ach. Darnis, R. Demachy, E. Ducouran, A. Gilibert, G. Grimprel, G. Jacquin, 
R. Le Begue, R. Ledard, A. Lemoine, H. Lemoine, E. Mathieu, C. Moynet, P. Naudot, C. 
Petit, C. Puyo, P. de Saint-Chamant, W. H. Stewart, Comte B. Tyszkiewicz, and E. Wallon ; 
all of whom, both writer and picturemakers, are members of the Photo Club. 

The general preparation of the book has been in the hands of M. Paul Bourgeois, Secretary- 
General of the Photo Club, who has produced an excellent piece of book-making, and a grand 


record of the ability of his fellow members. 


is not strong enough to bear the weight of the large pages of heavy ‘‘ art printing ” ng 


The only fault we can find is that the paper cover 


This 


is the usual method of poung such books in France, where so many people prefer to have 


their libraries bound uni 


ormly. But even when the intended strong cover shall have been given, 


it is doubtful whether it will long hold the ‘‘art printing” paper, and for any future edition we 
would counsel the consideration of a super-calendared paper such as that which we were forced 
to adopt for Photograms of the Year, in place of the more beautiful but less durable ‘‘ art.” 


d ж 


Manuacturers sending apparatus for examination and 
notice, should state distinctly whether, and when, they wish 
it returned. 


When writing to firms whose goods are noticed or 
advertised, please mention The Photogram. ul M 


Received as we go to Press.—Sulphite of soda, etc. (J. 
E. HA TED film cutter (Kodak, Ltd.) ; B. P. combination 
cylinder key (The Scotch and Irish Oxygen Co., Ltd.). 


Catalogues, Price Lists, and Descriptive Pam- 
phlets.—G. W. Wilson & Co., Ltd., Aberdeen. 56o slides 
of Spain and Gibraltar. 

London Stereoscopic Co., Regent Street, W.—High class 
photographic and optical apparatus. 

Harry W. Cox, 10, 11, and 28 Cursitor Street, London, 
E.C.— Practical hints to beginners in X-ray work, accompany- 
ing a list of apparatus and materials. 

"he ** Primus " catalogue of W. Butcher & Son, Black- 
heath, London, S.E., is a bulky volume of 600 pages, leather 
bound, and profusely illustrated. The section on camera 
fittings is particularly complete. 


A Stereoscopic Printing Frame of universal type, 
in which prints or transparencies can be made (from any sized 
negative), which require no reversing when they come to 
mounting, is the invention of Dr. Barton, and is sold by W. 
Watson & Sons, 313 High Holborn, London, E.C. 


Acetylene Purifiers (R. J. Moss, 97 Great Hampton 
Street, Birming- 
ham).--Carefully 
made and рго- 
perly designed 
apparatuses, іп 
which the gas is 
Se Te successively puri- 
i T [| КА fied by chloride 
| Il | of lime, filtered 
| бот dust апа 
sent to the 
burner in the 
best condition for 
| efficient illumina- 
tion. They are made in various sizes from 2 lbs. of charge 
upwards. The 2 lb. size should last a two burner jet the 
whole lantern season. Size 14X6 inches. Price rss. 


i} | 
ҮШІП) | 
24 I 1” 


FIG, I. Ф 


An angle of 140° is covered by а lens which C. P. Goerz 
has completed. А lens of less than four inches focal length 
covers a plate 12 Х Іо at / 20. The lens is to be called 
the Hypergon, but is not yet on the market. . 


Swan P.O.P. (Burton & Co., 17 Pendrell Road, 
Brockley, London, S. E.)— Judging from the sample submitted’ 
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up to ful 
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to us this is a good brand of paper. It is sold at the usual 
prices, but is placed also in 6d. packets. Prizes to £3 тоз. 
are offered for the best prints on the paper. А neat booklet 
giving toning and other formula is sent to applicants. 


Developing P.O.P. is to have attention given to it by a 
firm who propose, shortly, issuing a special developer, whereby 
prints ore for a minute or so in the frame may be brought 


strength. 


Lanternist's Pocket Book (W. Butcher & Son, Black- 
heath, London, S.E.).—A diary and calendar for the 1900-1 
season, with useful optical and other tables required by 
lanternists, and a directory of dealers in lantern requisites, 
Price 6d. post free. 


“ Stereography with the Hand Camera.’’—Readers 
of the article by Mr. 
Hopwood on this sub- 
ject in our August 
issue will be glad to 
know that the London 
Stereoscopic Co., 
Regent Street, Lon- 
don, have brought 
out a camera, ** Тһе 
Royal," with which 
many of the sugges- 
tions of the writer may 
be carried out. Either 
twelve stereoscopic 
pairs or twenty-four 
single pictures can һе 
taken. The size of the 
latter is 28 х 2} inches. 
The camera measures 
only 72 X 2 X з inches and 
carries its charge of 
plates or films in a 
magazine changer of 
simple construction. 
The other adjustments 
—time and instantan- 
eous shutter, finder, etc. 
—are amply provided. 
й A very neat and 
Price Zs ss. (see figs. 1 and 2). 


““ Compo-board '' is a waterproof material, the use of 
which for building studios we noticed in this column some 
year or two ago. Тһе makers, Beanland, Perkin & Co.,, 
225 Swan Arcade, Bradford, have now prepared a lighter 
brand of their specialty for purposes such as mounting prints. 
For the support of large pictures nothing better can be 
imagined, for it is light, rigid, non-curling and waterproof. 
Prices and samples on application to the makers. 


Orthochromatic Plates.—The Warwick Dry Plate 
Co. are adding two new plates to their list—a slow and rapid 
orthochromatic plate—which are to be known under the name 
of * Rainbow." They are speeded at 45° and go` respectively 
on Wynne's meter, and both of the brands give a very 
гоо rendering of the green in landscape. The point which 
the makers are emphasising is that both brands will keep. We 
cannot, of course, confirm this claim, of which, however, we 
may have something to say later. Тһе plates we have used 


FIG. 2. 


practical instrument. 
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give fine negatives and have all the signs of the careful manu- 
acture which have hitherto characterised Warwick plates. 


A ‘* Leak Tester '' is a fitment which every lanternist 
will surely welcome. It is a small tube partly filled with 
water, with a rubber valve at each end connected by a central 
metal spindle. One end of the tester is pushed into the out- 
let of the cylinder valve, and any leakage is at once revealed 
by bubbles rising in the water. Price 2s. gd. Makers, Brin's 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Christmas and Motto Mounts.—The wishes for health, 
wealth and happiness оп the cards of W. Tylar, Aston, 
Birmingham, areout ofthe usual line of Christmas-card triviality 
But that is what one expects from Mr. Tylar, who sells twelve 
of these mounts (each different from the others) for 1s. ód. 
They are a very neat and cheap series. 

Gum-bichromatists should write to Hochheimer & Co., 
Feldkirchen, Munich, for particulars of their prepared paper, 
which is now supplied in ro feet rolls, 3o inches in width. 
The paper is coated with pigmented colloid, but is not 
sensitised, This is to be done, before use, on a 5 per cent. 
solution of potassium bichromate, after which the paper is 
dried, exposed, and developed as usual. Those who wish 
to avoid the trouble and mess of sensitising may make trial 
of this paper specimen prints, on which, sent to us by the 
maker, are technically good “gums.” The colors supplied 
are : —black, warm black, red chalk, and sepia. 

A New Dalimeyer Hand Camera, of which we shall 
have more to say later, is an instrument of the most careful 
design and critcal adjustments. It replaces the well known 
“ Naturalists” hand camera, the Шуша of which was 
its unwieldy size. The new camera, which is likewise on the 
reflector system, focuses up to the moment of exposure, can 
be used with telephoto and other lenses down to about 6 inches 
extension, and is withal scarcely larger than an ordinary hand 
camera. Moreover, focusing can be done on the ground 
glass instead of by finder, so that the instrument may fairly 
claim to be universal. 


Kodak Cameras.— The demonstrator of Kodak goods at 
the R. P.s. technical meeting at which new things at the 
Exhibition are described, detailed the several improvements 
which have been made іп Kodaks. The ‘ Brownie - of 
which, by the way, 150,000 have been sold—now has a finder, 
and а new spool attachment is attached to many Kodaks. A 
film cutting board is an extremely useful little device which is 
intended to avoid the disaster occasionally met with whereby 
a film is cut at the wrong place through the celluloid sliding 
along its paper backing. It will, we feel sure, prove indis- 
pensable to users of daylight spools. 


FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


A Triple Lime-Support is the device, we believe, of 

. Hay Taylor, and an attachment for use with any ordinary 
Jet is nr sold by W. Butcher & Son for 10/6. One ог more 
limes can be thus kept in readiness and brought into position 
merely by turning a knob. Messrs. Butcher, we may here 
add, now place screw adjustment taps upon their cheaper jets, 
i.e , those selling at 11/6 and 13/6 (see fig. 3). 
. The ‘* Primus" Matagraph is the latest improved form of 
Butcher's kinetographs, highly finished, with two spools for 
400 feet of film, safety shutter, slide carrier, lantern attach- 
ment, 44 inch condensers, and high power mixed jet. Price 
£422 105. (see fig. 1). 


The ‘‘Wafer’’ Shutter (R. & J. Beck, Ltd., 68 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.) does not belie its name, which, by the way, is 
not new as applied to photographic apparatus. It is made in 
an aluminium casing in which a thin steel plate revolves, altera- 
tion in the aperture of which shortens or lengthens the ex- 
posure. The range of speeds is from үу to sy of a second, as 
well as time exposures from 4 of a second upwards. Short 
time exposures (1-4 seconds) are made by keeping the bulb 
pressed: longer ones by pressing, releasing, and again 
pressing. 
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The '* Perfect *'* Print Washer (J. Pumphrey, 25 
Hicks Street, Birmingham) can be had either complete as 
shown in the figure, or the jet can be attached to a suitable 
existent. vessel. The advantage of the arrangement is the 
absence of any projections on which the prints can be torn or 
clot together. | Prices: in glass, 2s. 3d. (6 inches diameter) to 
gs. (9 inches diameter) ; in metal, 2s. 3d. (6 inches diameter) 
to 65. 6d. (12 inches). Jets only, 15. 6d. brass ; 2s. nickelle«l. 


FIG. T. 


A View Finder.--The Mellen Manufacturing & Pub- 
lishing Co., 96 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, sell a very convenient 
pocket type of the direct vision meter іп the form of two 
nickelled strips pivoted to a central piece which carries a 
sliding piece at right angles by which the meter is set fora 
given lens on a plate of given dimensions, the two outside 
strips denoting the limits of view. It indicates the angle of 
view being included, and folds up for the pocket. Price 75 
cents. 

A tripod stay by the same firm is similar in pattern to 
instruments sold in this country for the same purpose. Price 
75 cents. 

Imogen Sulphite (А. & M. Zimmerman, 9 and то St. 
Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.) is a new developer of the Actien 
Gesellschaft für Anilin Fabrikation which will recommend. 


itself to those who aim to reduce formule to the greatest 
simplicity. Here are the directions: Dissolve т ounce of 
Imogen sulphite in 12 ounces of water. This makes a per- 
manent solution (A). Make also a saturated solution of 
washing soda (В). Use two parts of A and one of B. The 
developer cleanly and quickly yields negatives of fine grada- 
tion. Price 1s. per ounce. 

Stripping P.O.P. (Stephen G. Fry, 31 and 33 Sandstone 
Road, Old swan, Liverpool) is a P.O.P. which is printed 
exactly in the usual manner and can be afterwards transferred 
to a permanent or temporary support. The paper strips 
with ease and certainty, and such material is so often needed, 
e.g. in making transparencies for lantern slides or as inter- 
mediaries in negative enlargement and reproduction, that 
the worker who ао to adopt carbon ought to find in 
this a perfect substitute. Samples from Mr. Fry on receipt of 
three penny stamps. 

Carbona P.O.P. (John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 20-26 
Sardinia Street, London, W.C.).--This is a P.O.P. of a quite 
distinct order, and is distinguished by a peculiar pigment- 
like character of image. It gives most readily rich browns and 


blacks quite different from the purplish-blues of ordinary 
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P.O.P. It prints quickly and can be obtained in two 
surfaces, matt and glossy. The glessy is not too glossy ; its 
surface is more like that of albumen paper. No sulpho- 
cyanide is used for toning ; the baths for both warm and cold 
tones are borax-acetate. We have used the paper with much 
pleasure, both as regards manipulation and results, and can 
entirely recommend it. The prices are those of the usual 
P.O.P. Toning powders are sold in boxes of 6 for rs. 6d., 
to make 36 ounces of bath in all. 


New Frenas.— Тһе two new models, Nos. 7 and 8, аге 
similar to the No. 6 fixed focus Frena. The new cameras, 
however, are very 
completely fitted with 
various adjustments. 
The film holder is 
contained in a sliding 
box and holds any 
number from one to 
forty, the front film 
being in the focal 
plane of the lens. 
Glass plates can. be 
used in the camera 
just as well as 
films, by re- 
moving the 
magazine and 
attaching a 
ground glass. 
Focusing by 
scale is by a AR | | 
delicate lever А й жа 
adjustment, 
but direct focusing can be done, for which purpose a 
special focusing glass is inserted in a spring trap-door at the 
back of the camera and the central part of the image focused 
with a lens. Swing back and rising front are provided, and a 
cornex finder. Тһе lens is а Beck-Steinheil orthostigmat 
working at /6°3. The No. 7 Frena has a Beck Autograph 
К.К. working at /8. Prices (films only), No. 7, £9; No. 8, 
Жал tos. For glass plate 6s. 6d. extra for focusing screen 
and 3s. 6d. each for double plate holders. These are cameras 
which maintain Messrs. Beck's reputation in connection with 
the older patterns of Frenas and place the makers favorably 
before those who demand a camera which is universal. 


TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


New Dark Rooms.—7. C. Cornwail/, Hanley. 

А. W. Ritchie, Langholm. 

J. Lohoar, 38 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 

Business Changes, Changes of Address, etc.— 
Rae Bros. have converted the goodwill and stock of Lawson 
& Redpath, 18 Charing Cross Mansions, Glasgow, into a 
branch establishment. 

И”. H. Joy has opened a photo-department at 17 Battersea 
Rise, London, S.W. 

Wil red Emery has opened new works at Anson Road, 
Cricklewood, London, N.W. 

F. О. Scott has taken the business of Noakes & Norman, 
of Nelson Street, Greenwich, and will trade as the Greenwich 
Photographic and Optical Stores. 

J. A. Pegg has purchased the business of C. M. Plumbe, 
Market Street, Mansfield. 

Mr. Scherwood, Southport, now deals in photo goods. 

New Companies.— Electro-Ceramic Syndicate, Ltd., 
capital £2,000. Business of F. J. Shippey and others іп 
electro-ceramic photography. by К. Lloyd- 


Registered 
George & Co., 63 Queen Victoria Street, Е.С. 
Harrof's, Ltd. Capital £6,000, to carry on business in 
photo and other goods. 
George Bell & Co., Ltd. Capital, £1,000. The business 
of George Bell & Co., Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


Н. Armytage Sanders and H. A. Crowhurst, late of W. 
Watson & Sons, have opened an optical and photographic 
depot at 71 Shaftesbury Avenue, where they will act as West 
End agents for Messrs. Watson & Sons. 


Тһе 'mperial Dry Plate Co. has enlarged its premises, 
and hopes to clear up all outstanding orders during November. 


John Howson will shortly take a position in the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co 

The Kodak Dividend during the quarter ending Sept. 
30th was 6 per cent. on the preference shares, and an 


т . „ж, . . 
interim dividend of 24 per cent. on ordinary shares, with a 
further bonus of 24%. 


. Mr. Sichel, of О. Sichel 5: Co., 52 Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C., has just returned from a visit to the States, where he 
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attended the American Convention, and met most of the 
leading professionals and manufacturers. He has arranged 
to introduce a number of American goods on to the English 
market, particulars of which we shall give next month. 

** Tabloid Chemicals.''—Complaints have reached us 
from time to time that the ‘‘ tabloids ^ of Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co. did not dissolve in water with the advertised readiness. 
In some cases this was due, we know, to the users putting the 
tabloids whole into water, and trying to then break them up 
with a glass rod ; under which circumstance they become 
exceedingly hard from internal hydrolythic changes. In other 
cases the fault lay with the tabloids, which had become very 
hard by long keeping. We can now say that the makers have 
improved their preparations in this respect, and, by a modi- 
fication in certain constituents, are producing a permanently 
soft tabloid, which is easily crushed to powder by the pressure 
of the thumb. 

* The Trade ’’ at the R.P.S.—The ample facilities at 
the New Gallery for the display of trade exhibits attracted a 
number of the leading houses. The central hall of the gallery 
contained the stalls of Wellington & Ward (an effective 
arrangement of George Walton's), J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
Ross, Ltd., J. J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd. (a neatly decorative 
alcove in which a lady-demonstrator of Velox printing con- 
stantly entertained a knot of visitors), C. P. Goerz (who showed 
stereograms by the stereo-photobinocular and convincing 
enlargements from Goerz lenses), and W. Watson & Sons, and 
The London Stereoscopic Co. (each with a laige selection of 
goods). The stand of Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. wasagain a 
most simply decorative piece of furniture, as was also that of 
Kodak, Ltd. The Platinotype Co. had two attractions in 
artificial light portraiture and platinum-paper demonstrations. 
Sanger Shepherd & Co.'s exhibit of color work came in for 
constant patronage. On the whole, the trade may be heartily 
congratulated on the way in which they entered into making 
their exhibits part of what is, first of all, a pictorial exhibition ; 
still there is room for improvement. Succeeding shows will, 
it is to be hoped, have trade sections which will be arranged 
throughout on the lines followed by certain of the firms 
mentioned above. Novelties in apparatus shown for the first 
time at the Exhibition are reviewed elsewhere. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


RIZES of £1 1s. and тоз. 6d. respectively, with 
certificates of award for the prize-winners, and of 
honorable mention for others whose work is con- 

sidered worthy of such mention, are offered in each of the 
following competitions. 

A special prize of £5 5s. is offered to the competitor taking 
the highest position in the whole series of competitions, 
provided he secures at least the equivalent of one first and 
one second prize (see rules). 

Foreign and Colonial Readers will note that the dates 
given below leave them ample time to compete. 


COMPETITIONS, 


1. The Arranging of Figures cut from The Photogram,. 
October, 1900, upon the landscape printed in the same issue. 
One or more figures may be used, with the object of improving 
the pictorial quality of the landscape. Last day, January rst, 
1901. Résults in February issue. 

2. Ай Essay оп Photograms of the Year гооо, and 
the lessons to be drawn therefrom by the student of photog- 
raphy. Тһе essay, which must not exceed 1,000 ba may 
deal with the book as a whole, or with a few selected pictures 
therein. Last day, February, 1, 1991. Results in March 


issue. 

3. Print-Trimming. For the most artistic result ob- 
tained by trimming the print given in Tke Photogram for 
November. Last day, March 1, 191. Results in April issue. 

To be followed by competitions in Decorative Prints, 
Constructive Criticism, Silhouette Portraits, Portrait Study, 
Working up a Negative, Lantern-slide Making, Christmas 
Card Prints, “ Freak " Photography, Illustrations of the Poets. 

See pages іу. and хх. of our Advertisement pages for 
Competition No. 3. 

Enquiries (which must contain stamp for reply) should 
be addressed to the Editors of Гле Photogram, 6 Farringdon 
Avenue, London, England. 

The first arrivals have already made their appearance 
at our office, bearing such appropriate novis-de-plume as 
* Early Bird,” “ Alpha." 

Full Particulars and rules of all the competitions 
appeared in the October issue. We shall be pleased to send 
booklets giving the information there published on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed envelope. In this column, month 
by month we shall give details of current matters. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
Enquiries are answered by post when a stamp for 
reply is enclosed. Questions without stamp are not 


answered, Some replies are quoted in this column. 


American correspondents are reminded of the difference 
between inland and foreiizn mail charges. We are obliged to 
refuse under-stamped communications 


Warm-toned Lantern Slides ОУ. S.).--Chainging a 
slide to a warm color does not always soften it and give trans- 
ро tothe shadows > but it does do so in the case of formulae 

оз. 14 and 15 given in “ Figures, Facts, and Formula: on 
page 53. 


Free Portrait Егаий. (Н. R. Eason and others.) We 
have more than once devoted considerable space to this 
swindling system. The circular from the Societé Artistique 
de Portraits is only another of the ill-known Tanquerey's cir- 
culars, and the “testimonials” from Truth and The Morning 
Leader have been many times condemned by these journals as 
absolute fabrications and direct contradictions of the scathing 
remarks which they did make about Mr. Tanquerey's nefari- 
ous schemes. 


Constructive Criticism. — We are often asked to 
criticise, candidly and sugvestively, the work of those who 
aspire to become pictorial photographers, || We аге always 
prepared to give such a criticism on the following conditions— 

1. Only one or two prints must be sent. 

2. They must be mounted, flat. 

3. Each must have à piece of tissue paper or tracing paper 
gummed by its edge to the back, and folded over to cover the 
front of the print. 

4. We reserve the right to cut or damage the print in any 
way that seems necessary, 

5. The wrapping must be stamped and addressed inside 
(for letter or pue post) so that it can be returned to sender 
by simply refolding the paper. 

6. Address to 

Constructive Criticism, 
c/o THE Рнотосвкам, LTD., 
6 Farringdon Avenue, London, К.С. 


Photography for the Press. 


Drak Sik AND Марам, —Replying to your comnients on 
my letter in your last issue, when you say: “Тһе ordinary 
manufacturer who makes goods into stock feels no grievance 


if the public fails to buy,” 1 quite agree, and I said so in 
a portion of my letter that appears to have been deleted. AN 
we (contributors) ask ік (1) that editors will deal with matter 
submitted within a ғсазола б.е time ; (2) that they will pay for 
accepted matter within a reasonable period. You say, үе. 
tual acceptance simply means deposit on approval." 1 would 
reply that. goods, solicited either specifically or in general 
terms, and sent on approval, are not as a rule retained for 
an indefinite period. In some instances, if goods аге kept 
longer than a given period they are considered sold. 

Editors (sometimes specifically, mostly in а general way) 
invite photographers to submit photograms. They select 
some with the intention of publishing them, and lead the 
contributor to expect that they will do so, but frequently 
they do not, and the contributor may get nothing. ] know 
several good firms which will have nothing to do with the 
illustrated. Press for this reason. 

You further added : “If à contributor buys other people's 
copyrights on the chance of being able to seil them, he takes 
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the same risks as a speculator in wheat © Again I agree : but 
nothing was said in my letter about buying copyrights, which 
referred to purchasing copyrighted photograms and using 
them, by consent, for reproduction purposes. 

The question raised by me was merely a matter as to when 
and by whom photographers’ reproduction fees should be paid 
іп the case of photograms contributed, by consent of the 
shotographer, to accompanying letterpress, the photograms 
Being sent by the author of the latter. Yours faithfully, 

J. А. Кыр. 

[The purchase of copyrights outright or of copyrighted prints 
(to be used along with submitted articles) involves the same 
element of speculation. —Eps. ] 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1900. 


The volume for the present year is just out, and takes an 
even stronger position than its predecessors. This year the 
photographic work of almost every land is illustrated and 
described. by contributors іп touch with local progress. 
Among these are Robert Demachy, Ernest Juhl, A. J. Hill 
Grithths, and Josiah Martin. 

Alfred Stieglitz, of the New Vork Camera Club, says of 
Photograms of the Year;i—'" | is always one of my annual 

hotographic pleasures, and every now and then I take them 
ae my library And compare notes. They are invaluable 
to the student of pictorial photography." 


The Standard of Reference in Pictorial Photography. 
—In his paper entitled ** Bubbles," read before the Photo- 
graphic Convention last July, Dr. Emerson used Z'Aofogra ses 
of the Year as a constant reference. In Camera Notes 
(October, тосо), Charles E. Manierre does the same in 
discussing the rendering of motion by photography. No 
better argument сап һе advanced of the value of Photograms 
of the Year to the active or would-be photographer artist. 


Photograms of the Year 1900.—Double super-royal 
Вуо, 190 pages; Too pages of pictures. Price—cloth, 3s. 
(21.5о post free); paper, 2s. (31 post free): postage, sd. 


To every Reader.—1f you have anything new of xenera] 
interest, let us have an opportunity. of considering ап article 
on it; or if you do not care to write on the chance of accept- 
ance, send us a brief outline of the subject. We are always 
prepared to publish (and pay for) contributions, preferably 
AUR marking (even minor) steps in advance. 


-—. 
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Copyright. — This Magazine as a whole, with its contents, both 
literary and pictorial, is copyright ; and the copyright is regis- 
tered in Great Britain and the countries forming the Copyright 
Convention. Ом» contemporaries are very welcome to quote 
from our pages (with acknowledgment), but we propose to 
protect ourselves and our advertisers against piracy. 


«ккк ааа EEL EE 
SNOW SCENES. 


Ву E. Lucuest. 


Т is too much to expect of the British climate that at the time these lines 
appear, frost and cold, snow and ice will prevail. Nature—always 
coquettish, in these islands, where the weather 18 concerned—rarely 
suits her mood to the wishes of the man writing before the event. But 

if it be not now it is to come, and the winter will be sure to give the 
photographer those glorious opportunities when snow and hoar frost trans- 
form the commonplaces of the earth into fairy-lands of beauty. I am 
sure you share with me a love of these signs of Nature’s silent magic. 
Let me therefore say a little as to how they can best be caught by 
photography. 

The subjects we shall find are of two classes: delicate studies of snow or 
hoar-frost half veiled in mist, and brilliant masses of snow resplendent in 
bright sunshine. Each has its beauty, and each requires something more of 
manipulation than spreading out the tripod legs and getting a view. | 

In the first class some of the most exquisite effects are of rime deposited 
from a heavy mist. They must be seized at once, for very shortly after the 
fog has cleared away the hoar-frost has melted. "Therefore the camera must 
be set up and the view selected while yet much of the landscape is shrouded 
in mist. One gets the most charming effect just before the fog clears entirely 
away, so that the distance melts into the mist and the middle distance has a 
haze over it. To get the full beauty of the hoar-frost, the camera should, if 
possible, be placed so as to show part of the branch bare. If the trees are 
covered with rime, choose your lighting so that more than half the trunk is in 
shadow. There will be no dearth of subjects in the most ordinary places 
when every twig is mantled with frost—a bit of hedgerow, a tree, and a few 
shrubs, such аге to be found in public parks: the simplest materials contain 
the genesis of a pleasing picture. 

When we come to landscapes under snow, the chief thing to bear in mind 
is, again, the lighting. To get the beauty and whiteness of the snow we must 
introduce some strong shadow into the picture, either by placing some dark 
object into the foreground, or, more frequently, by adopting a strong lighting 
from one side. The latter plan permits us to get the most beautiful effects 
from foregrounds, which, under other circumstances, would be very weak. 
The picture by R. Eickemeyer, jun., on page 381, is an example of how this 
strong side-lighting reveals the brilliance of the snow in sunshine. Obviously 
the photographer can help himself very much by treading a foot-way through 
the snow, to break up the flat expanse of foreground, Even a front light is 
very often desirable. The great thing is to make the most of the snow, and 
to break up an expanse of white by strong shadows. 


I consider it always best to use backed orthochromatic plates. Though 
the landscape itself is black and white, the sky is generally a bright blue, and 
is very apt to come out too white and dead on ordinary plates. 

The exposure for snow scenes should be fairly full—for the shadows. 
The brilliance of the reflected light is apt to tempt in the direction of under- 
exposure. Remember that the white covered ground reflects more light into 
the shadows than normally, and that, therefore, truth demands a greater 
amount of detail than ts usually desirable. 

These subjects must be developed with a fairly weak solution. Add an 
equal bulk of water to your customary formula, and aim to get a thin 
negative which can be intensified if need be. You will thus get the winter 
sky іп its true gradation, darker than the brilliant white foreground (see Mr. 
[nston's picture on page 377), and not, as often represented, of the same tone 
as it. Of printing and mounting I need say very little. Bromide and 
platinum are the processes for obtaining the desirable cold black, and 
the mount should likewise be a neutral grey. The frame may be dark or 
silver. 

Of the prints placed at my disposal by the Editors I am able to give 
some technical particulars. Mr. Young says: In photographing these glacier 
scenes, I use a light camera with films, and find our best results are obtained 
by giving somewhat full exposure, and developing in a strong restrained 
developer, avoiding over-development and blocking extreme _ high-lights. 
However, for ordinary landscapes with snow, I find the Sandell double films 
very useful. 

Mr. Tulloch Cheyne writes: The original negative was taken on a 
Lumiére transparency plate. This idea was my own, for all the good 
workers at St. Moritz use extremely rapid plates. I found that they were 
suitable only when the picture was very even in light and shade; they 
were not suitable for contrasts. I made many exposures on distant snow 
peaks (with the same plates), and the results were beautifully crisp against 
. the sky. 


Important. 


Fox Talbot Relic.—Weaders are reminded that those who cut out and send to us the 
Fox Talbot coupons from amongst the advertisements іп 77e Photogram or The Process 
Рлоюуғат for the twelve months of 1900, will receive in return prints from some of Fox 
Talbot's original heliogravure plates. Please send coupons al once, Ж the prints will not be 
made until we are assured that most of the coupons are to hand. Delivery of the prints will 
be about New Year. A few prints still remain of the special India-proof issue of these helio- 
gravures. Опе is sent on receipt of 5s. towards the Fox Talbot Memorial Fund. 

Out of Print.—In spite of printing a large extra edition which we expected would meet 
all demands, and based upon replies to queries addressed to all our agents, the November issue 
of Ze Photogram was entirely sold out a few days after publication. Those who need copies 
to complete their sets shall be supplied in order of application if our publishers can obtain any 
returns from the agents. A few copies of the ''Process" issue still remain at the time of 
writing. It contains all the matter of 74e Гдо/огғат and costs sixpence, post free eightpence. 
Make application through your dealer or newsagent. Complete volumes will also be obtainable 
a few days after this issue is published, for sheets are reserved for volumes. 

The January and February issues, 1901, will be special in many ways. Those who wish to be 
sure of securing them should place an order for the year with their agents. 

Photograms of the Year 1900 is now on sale. It contains 192 pages of matter and 
illustrations, 150 reproductions of representative pictures of the year, and illustrations giving the 
whole walls of the Salon and the R.P.S. Exhibitions in miniature. Of course everyone who 
keeps abreast with pictorial photography has bought or will buy a copy. 

An error in the Annual.—We regret that under the reproduction of Mr. Robert 
Demachy's ‘‘ Behind the Scenes” on p. 181 of /’ofegrams of the Year 1000 is placed a state- 
ment that it was Хо. 50 at the Salon. Though similar in subject and identical in title, our 
picture is different from the Salon example, as will be seen by comparing it with the miniature 
reproduction on p. 117 of the Annual. 

Sacred Art and the Camera.—The discussion raised by the ‘‘ Crucifixion ” pictures in 
F. Holland Day's exhibition of American work, prompts us to make tardy reparation for an 
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injustice unwittingly done to Mr. Day in 1809. The illustrations for Mr. Day’s ** Sacred Art” 
articles in February and April of that year were selected from the collection of one of Mr. Day's 
friends. When the proofs of the blocks were submitted to Mr. Day himself he objected to the 
use of *‘ I thirst " (p. 39, Feb., 1899), and sent another picture (p. 101, April, 1899) to replace it, 
with strict injunctions that the former was xol £o де used. By a stupid blunder we read the 
letter as objecting only to our reproduction of the picture, wherefore we made another block, 
which better represented the original, and used it. Since the opening of his exhibition Mr. Day 
has drawn our attention to the fact, and we hasten to explain and to apologise, We regret 
that through our action Mr. Day should have been subjected to criticism in the matter of a re- 
jected experiment, which never had his approval, but to which he probably objected even more 
strongly than did his critics. 


PHOTO-FACTS OF 1900. 


N the following pages we aim to fill a gap in photographic literature 
which our correspondence and careful enquiries have shown us to be a 
very real one. In offering a résumé of the practical work of the year (up 
to the date, Nov. 10th, of going to press) we do not claim that the 

abstract is encyclopzedic, for the matter dealt with is only that important to 
the everyday amateur or professional. The wants of the student, manu- 
facturer, and those interested in photography from the outside, involve the 
handling of too vast a mass of matter: they are, however, to some extent 


met by references. 

In almost every case the abstracts are from the original journals—to 
which we express our acknowledgment; but in some, we have availed our- 
selves of the excellent * Acta" page in The Amateur Photographer. А key to 
the references is given on the last page. 

As far as possible each section is arranged to follow the natural order of 
the operations (see synopsis at head of each section). Another year we 
hope to be able to present a more nearly complete résumé, to which end we 
invite and shall esteem the criticisms of our readers. 

Owing to the great demands made upon our space by this special matter, 
the usual columns devoted to “Current Topics," * Prints," and “ Trade," 
are held over unfil next month. 


N.B.—Except where otherwise stated, the date reference is 1900. ° 


Apparatus and Materials. 


Making, testing, and repairing. Studio and dark-room fittings. 


Building a Studio. —/'"otozram, April. 

Leaky Studio Roofs.-— thin coating of tar containing a little tallow, on the sash-bars 
and outside woodwork prevents leakage. — 8. /., 18th Мау. 

First make the sash-bars absolutely rigid by fixing, laterally, on the inside, two or more bars of 
tee ( T) iron, according to the length of the sash-bars. Next hack out all the old putty, clear all 
away, and give two coats of thin paint—so that any space between glass and putty on the under 
side willbe filled up. After this re-putty with good material freshly made from linseed oil, whiting, 
and white lead. Finally, let the putty have two or three days to harden and give two coats of 
fairly thick white lead paint ; you will then have a sound roof. To keep it so, give it a fresh coat 
of paint every six months. — 23. J., 20th July. 

Making a Background.—Scelect two yds. of unbleached sheeting, бо ins. wide (it can 
be had seamless in any width up to go ins.), and tack it lightly to a frame. Make sure your 
frame is vertical ; if not, the cloth, when coated with the gelatine solution, will dry in wrinkles. 
Do not stretch too lightly, for it will shrink when coated. Apply two or three coats of the 
following (letting dry between each coat) :— 
| Gelatine (low grade), 4 lb. ; Molasses, 2 ozs. ; Whiting, 4 1b. ; Water, 1 gallon. 

When dry after the last coat, give a coat of ordinary oil paint (white lead in oil), thinned with 
turpentine and colored with lampblack to the tint you want. If you want a graded background, 
make up two mixtures, one with more lampblack. Blend the two colors with a swab of cloth. 
When dry the background is finished. To mount, get some half round moulding, and nail face 
to face, with the background between. It can be rolled up when notin use.—] As. А. TAGGART, 
Prof. and Am. Phot., April. 

Background and Reflector. —D. W. GAWN, Photogyram, Jan., 1900, 
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Rising Front and Finder.—A direct-vision finder, the front rectangular frame of which 
is fixed to the rising front of the camera and the eye-hole (оп а level with the centre of the frame) 
to the back of the camera, is a device by which the alteration of the picture on the plate when 
the front is raised is seen in the finder. It is, of course, necessary that identity of view be first 
secured when the lens is central in regard to the plate, and the finder opening central to the eye- 
hole, — E. HOUILLARD, Bull. Soc, Franc, Phol., Арг. 

Rising Front.—When the lens board is id d inches, the displacement of the image on 


the focussing screen is given by the formula :—. (displacement) = 4 +f d, where f=the focal 


length of lens and D the distance from lens to object. For objects at an infinite distance, х= а: 
for objects being copied same size, с = 24. Hence the formula enables a table to be constructed, 
and it is also possible to arrange a movement whereby the field of the finder is covered to 
correspond with every, say, } inch rise in front. —E. H. BINNEY, 7. N., Ist June. 

Single Exposures in Roll-holder. —Save the black paper backing from a used spool 
intact. Cut a number of black paper pieces (shaped as А in fig.) and glue to the long piece so 
as to leave a groove into which a cut film can be slipped. 
Each spool will hold eight such pockets, and enables remnants 
of rolls to be used up and developed singly. — Z’. N., 2nd Feb. 

Plate Adapter. — THEODORE BROWN, Phologram, 
Feb. 

Unsharp Hand Camera Negatives were found in 
а certain instance to be due to the expansion of the camera 
during storage in a not over-dry room. Adjusted about у, 
of an inch, it gave sharp pictures, Lut after a few days out- 
doors in dry weather the wood contracted. and the scale had 
to be set back to the original position. — A, J., ЗО Mar. 

Testing Focussing 5ӛса1е.-/Ло/огғат, Oct., 1900, 


. 312. 

A Fine Focussing Screen.—Vix an unexposed plate, 
wash, and place for ten minutes ina 20 per cent, solution 
of barium chloride. Blot off superfluous moisture and 
transfer to a bath (20 per cent.) of magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts). A fine white precipitate of barium sulphate 
is thrown down in the film, Апу бота degree of deposit 
can be obtained by alternate treatment with the two baths, 
the plate being surface-dried after each solution and finally 
washed. —SZWOBODA, ys ist May. 

How to make a Light Filter. —Requisites: Dental 
beeswax, Төле bichromate, spoilt lantern plates and a glass 
cutter. ut two pieces of glass (free from flaws) about 
1] in. square, or as large as the lens requires. Cut a square 
from the beeswax of the same size, and in it make a circular 
hole (A, fig. 1), slightly larger than lens, having not less 
than ] inch of wax on the narrowest parts of А. Place the 
beeswax between the glasses, lay the whole on a flat surface, 
and while pressing on the centre of the cell with the thumb 
of one hand apply a hot flat piece of metal to the glass over 
the wax. When both glasses adhere firmly to the wax, 
apply melted wax to the outside edge of the cell. In one 
side make two holes (ce, fig. 2) with a pin which should 
barely penetrate to the inside surface of the wax. Fill the 
cell by means of a medicine dropper, and finish by sealing 
up the pinholes and pasting brown paper over the edges. — 
E. T. RICKARD, Cam., April. 

Testing Light-filter by means of Watkins’ meter. 
Expose a strip of the sensitive band until the tints match. 
Note the time (А). Then expose a fresh piece, but this time 
with the light-filter placed on the meter. Note the time (B). 
Divide B by А. The result is the number of times exposure 
must be multiplied when using the screen. It is best to get 
the factor by a number of readings in various lights. In 
bright light rather more than the exposure indicated by the 
factor should be given ; in yellowish and dull light, rather 
less. — 7. N., 5th Jan. 

Mending Roller Blind.—Close pinholes with a thin mixture of lampblack and rubber 
solution, applied with a camel’s-hair brush. Patch larger holes with sarsnet ribbon (from the 
draper's). Coat the ribbon and the part to be patched with thin rubber, let both get tacky, 
place together, and afterwards apply a little solution and lampblack to the back of the ribbon. 
—F. W., Phol., 10th May. 
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A CAVE OF ICE. 


By Eustace Young. 


(Shown at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 1900.) 


Шы Google 


Repairing апа Improvising Apparatus.—Kcquisites: Bottle of Le Page’s liquid 
glue ; strong string ; small brass screws, No. 1, 4 inch, and Хо. 2, d and } inch ; good penknife ; 
old kid glove, and tool handle, z.e. a handle containing a number of small tools. This kit will 
enable the tourist to do any repairs he may want. Say the tripod leg is broken. First find a 
piece of wood and make two splints to go on either side of the broken leg. Scrape off all the 
varnish with the penknife, put the two ends together and place the splints on after covering them 
with glue. Then take the string and tie them firmly together, allow to sct, and the leg will 
probably be as strong as ever. With the kid and a trace of glue you can close a hole in the 
bellows. A dusting brush for plates 
can be very simply made from coffom 
velvet. Silk is not so good, for it 
easily becomes electrified when brushed 
over the plate, so that the latter, also 
electrified, attracts dust. Glue the 
velvet to a strip of cardboard. —CHaAs. 
К. PawcoasT, Journ, Philadelphia 
Phot. Soc. 

An Anchor for the Tripod.— 
A large screw, tapering out from a 
fine point to about an inch at the 
eighth groove of the screw, has a thin 
but strong cord running through a 
pulley. The anchor is screwed into 
the ground and a cord attached to it 
is secured to the tripod head. Іп windy weather this is a most valuable attachment. — YORKIST, 
in A. P., 8th Jan. 

Making Pinholes.— Photoegram, Feb. 

Shoulder Strap for Hand-Camera.—Thotogram, Aug. 

Lenses Cases.—The best receptacles are flat-sided rectangular boxes made of brown 
paper, the ends being folded and glued and a flap from each of the two sides and ends left to 
fold óver and close the top. They are easily made of any size, and when worn or damaged аге 
repaired by gluing another piece of brown paper outside the original. They keep out dust 
excellently, and, if let fall, will rarely strike the ground on other than one corner, which, of 
course, is not in contact with the lens. — CHAPMAN JONES, Cam. Obs., April. 

A Printing Frame especially useful for printing from stereoscopic negatives is shown in 
the figure. А isa box or block for support, B a mirror, and С a frame, in front of which a 
piece of card can be placed through the slit on the right. This is for brief exposures in daylight. 
Ordinarily exposure 1s made by artificial light by raising the frame from its support, replacing it 
when exposure is complete. For any work where exact register is demanded this arrange- 
ment of the mirror below the negative saves much time. —A. BLANC, Bull, Soc, Franc. Phot., 
Jan. 

Making an Album.— A. P., 12th Jan. 

The Purity of Paper.— Alkali which is only imperfectly removed from the commoner 
qualities of paper is often present in quantity sufficient to cause harm to photo-materials with 
which it may come in contact. This is the cause of the dark border sometimes seen round three 
sides of a sheet of printing-out paper stored in a cardboard tube. If the tubes are kept dry this 
action is not liable to take place, but the intermittent absorption and expulsion of water from 
the cardboard, which takes place in its passage from the factory to the consumer, gives rise to 
this chemical action. The purity of brown papers used for wrapping sensitive paper or as 
mounts for prints is equally important, and such defects in this respect are often to be blamed not 
to the papermaker (who supplies it in ignorance of its exact use), but to the plate or mount 
maker.—]. E. AITKEN, 7rans, Edin, Phot. Soc., Мау. 

Dyes for Color Sensitising.—One very good sensitiser is Formylviolett S., 4 B. (of 
Casella, Frankfort). . One part in 50,000 parts of water, with 1 to 2 per cent. of ammonia, gives 
a strong band from C-D of the spectrum with a distinct maximum at C 4 D.—E. VALENTA, 
Phot. Corr., Feb. 

Sodium Persulphate is very soluble in water, 53 parts dissolving in 100 parts of water at 
d F. Lumiére Bros. have patented (Eng. Pat. No. 25,084, 1899) a new method of making 
this salt. | 

Blocking up Window. —Photoyram, May. 

Чез Dark Room Light-filters.—Photogram, March. С. S. BAYNTON, Photogram, 
May, June. 

Dark Room Ilumination.—The light used іп 80 per cent. of a large number of dark 
rooms examined is only 2*5 candle power, and the filters in general use greatly reduce this light 
(z.e., absorb it as a whole) to the extent of from 40 to 98 per cent., a range of reduction which 
means that the illuminating power of the lamps is only from у; to з; candle power. Тһе solution 
of the problem of getting bright illumination of a kind which will not fog a plate is very difficult 
with commercial colored glasses, because these almost always permit blue-green and other actinic 
rays to pass. Hence the thickness of glass required to sufficiently reduce these latter lowers the 
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luminosity of the filtered light enormously. А solution of potassium bichromate is practically 
totally transparent to red and yellow and totally opaque to blue violet and ultra violet, so that an 
illumination can be obtained which is many times greater than that 

obtained through orange glass, and is just as safe. The practical outcome 

of the experiments is the lamps shown in section in the figure. А stratum 

of 6 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate of thickness ł of ап inch к 9 
is used in conjunction with IO candle-power incandescent lamp. This 

gives an even flood of light in the dark room, and is arranged on a shelf 

above the developing table, so that the direct rays do not reach the dish. 

Orthochromatic plates can be developed with perfect safety if the bench 

be fitted with а shelter in which the plates can be placed in the 0) 
developer. —HOWARD FARMER, Phot. Journ., 31st March. 

Dark-room Light-filters. —V.osne and metanil yellow in the ratio 
of 1 to 12 make very safe light-filters when in solution. The strengths of 
solutions are 1 and I2 grs. of the dyes dissolved in (1) 48, (2) 96, and (3) 

192 ozs. of water. With (1) rapid plates can be developed 18 ins. from 

the light (thus filtered) of a stearin candle; with (2) ordinary plates at 

IS ins. ; with (3) all bromide papers at 12, and ordinary plates at 24 ins. The metanil yellow 
is brand No. B. K. H. 74.—K. B. Соогек, В. 7., 20th March. (The writer omits the important 
question of thickness of filtering medium. — EDs. ] 

Making a Glass Dish.—Take a fairly stout sheet of glass and grind one side with emery. 
To this side glue two strips of wood to make the skeleton of the dish. Use hot glue and have 
both wood and glass warm. Then accurately cut two rectangular pieces of glass of the same 
length as these strips of wood and glue firmly to the latter with Canada balsam, heating the glass 
and letting the whole stand for a day to set. Then two othcr strips of glass are cut slightly 
longer than the distance between the two strips of wood, and the ends being ground they are 
likewise glued to the ends of the wood strips and to the surface of the glass plate—also with 
Canada balsam. Now let stand three days (or longer in winter) and then varnish the inside of the 
dish with a mixture of marine glue and gum-lac in methylated spirit, ether, and chloroform of 
syrupy consistency. When this has been done and the whele left to set for a day or two and a 
further coating of equal weights of gutta-percha and paraffin applied, a dish is produced which 
resists the action of practically any photo-solution. — Prof. АСЕ, Le Phot., p. 29. 

Repairing Vulcanite Trays.—Oxychloride of zinc applied as below makes a most lasting 
cement, First fit the broken pieces of the tray together temporarily with sealing wax. Make 
a stiff plaster of Paris paste and fill the broken corner with it. Allow to set and harden, 
remove the block of plaster, scrape off the sealing-wax, and with a sharp rat-tail file cut a 
series of dovetails in the broken edges of the vulcanite, and clean the other parts of the broken 
edges. Then replace the plaster block, and adjust the broken corner, giving the surface of the 
plaster а little sweet oil all over it previous to replacing it. Now mix up a very little strong 
solution (4 parts in 10 of water) of zinc chloride with a little oxide of zinc on a glass plate. At 
once fill in the crevices in the vulcanite. When thoroughly hard finish off with sand-paper. 
A thin coating of paraffin wax applied to the inner surface completes the process. — 24. 7*., 5th Jan. 

Formalin for Silvering Glass.—(A) 1 per cent. silver nitrate solution to which is added 
ammonia, drop by drop. in sufficient quantity to redissolve the precipitate just formed. Nine times 
the volume of water is then added. (В) Commercial formalin, 24 per cent. solution. Mix 2 of 
A with 1 of B.—Lumiere Bros., Ze Nord, Jan. 

A Field Glass as Stereoscope.—Jy viewing a stereoscopic slide through a field glass, 
using the latter with the positive lenses (object glasses) away from the eye, or with the positive 
lenses removed and the empty tubes next the eyes, the usual stereoscopic effect can be scen. 
—THEODORE Brown, Opt., 27th July. 

Vignetter.— hologram, Sept. 

Polishing Cover Glasses.—F. W. CoorkER, Photogram, Feb. 

Flashlight.—A good mixture is barium binoxide (anhydrous), 5 parts; magnesium powder, 
I to 14 parts. It burns rapidly, and is rich in yellow and green rays suitable for orthochromatic 
work. —McBkAN JOHNSTONE, Photo. Times, July. 

A magnesium mixture, stated to give very little smoke, is magnesium powder and barium 
peroxide. The heavy particles of barium oxide are said to attach themselves to the magnesium 
oxide, and to thus cause the rapid subsidence of the magnesia smoke. Patent by C. IIENRY, 
Paris. 

Magnesium in Oxygen.—In fitting up magnesium ribbon for electrical ignition (prior 
to combustion in oxygen) a bundle of ribbons are dipped into thick collodion and then into 
magnesium powder. So prepared they ignite with the utmost certainty. In burning the strands 
in a bottle, a {-1п. layer of plaster of Paris on the bottom prevents fracture of the bottle by 
particles of hot magnesia. For flashlight purposes a wide-mouth bottle with a long neck is 
fitted with a light valve consisting of a disc of brass and three or four sheets of aluminium foil 
used instead of magnesium, the bottle being charged with oxygen and the metal ignited by 
electric spark. —Lieut. KIESLING, Phot, Mitt., 2nd March. 

Lantern Slide Clamp.—Photogram, Feb. 

Cylinder Case.—F. W. COOPER, Photogram, Jan. 
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Field and Studio. 


Touring. Lenses. Portraiture. Tele-photography. 
Various Subjects. Copying. 


Photographic Survey.—C. J. FowrgR, Photogram, May. 

The Point of Interest іп a picture can always be found if the photographer will ask him- 
self: What induced me to select this subject? Having satisfied himself what part it was, he 
may be sure that /Zere is the point of interest. АП other matter must give way to it and be made 
to assist it in every way. In making a picture, the photographer should endeavor to grasp the 
feeling of the effect. In developing and printing he should look out for and retain those points 
which most carry out the original impression. —W. E. TINDALL, Phot., 9th Aug. 

Portable Dark-lamp Light.— Photogram, Aug. 

Carrying the Camera оп Cycle.—Linea strong basket (10 x 7 ins. and 9 ins. deep) with 
waterproof and green baize. Sew a loop to the back to fit over 
the lamp bracket ; and two straps near the top to fasten to the 
handle-bars will carry a half plate camera, cloth, lenses and 
shutter. —.4. 7*, 13th April. 

Carrying Tripod on Cycle.—Get a pair of pump-clips 
such as the Warwick Tyre Co. supply, cut off one of the bands 
and replace it by a piece of flat rubber sheet (1 x § x ] ins.) as 

A shown at A in fig. Attach the clips to the top bar of the 
diamond and press the tripod against the flat pieces of rubber 
underneath. Fasten it by means of a small strap in the middle. 
— А4. Р., 13th April, 

A Portabie Washing *''Tank ''. —Vrocure a piece of 
woad 8 ins. x7 ins, and about an inch thick. Bore its four 
corners so as to hold circular bits of wood, little supports, in fact. 
Let these fit tightly into the holes. Make a bag of mackintosh 
(the thick shiny kind) and tie tapes on to the four corners. 
These are tied to the posts; the zinc rack filled with negatives 
can then be placed in the bag. Change the water a few times 
before retiring to rest, and leave to soak all night.—E. J. 
SriTTA, hot., 28th June. 

Counting Seconds.—''One lit-tle second, two lit-tle 
seconds," is a variant of other well-known formule.—/Piot., 
18th Jan. 

Focussing.—The best aid to focussing is total darkness on the far side of the focussing 
screen. Much better than a focussing cloth for this purpose is a bag of silk or satin fixed to the 
sides of the camera back and the other end drawn up and fastened to the frame of a pair of 
spectacles. —Dr. J. HUNDHAUSEN, Phot. Rund., Sept. 

In Windy Weather.—/hotogram, March. (See also Anchor for Tripod, page 370.) 

Fields of Equal Definition.—The following table gives, in cols. a, b, and c, the distances 
from the camera between which objects are rendered reasonably sharp by a lens of 5} focal 
length. The heavier column of figures (b) gives the point of sharpest definition. 


f 6 f8 f 11 f 16 f 22 
a b с а b с а b с а b с а b с 
5 6 7 с 6 7# 44 6 8 44 6 94 4 6 125 
7 8 9 64 8 по? 95$ 8 124 54 8 16 44 8 26 
8 10 13 42 10 14% 7 IO 174 6 10 27 54 10 79 
9 12 16 84 12 10 8 12 25 7 12 650 6 12 Inf. 
10? 15 23% 10; 15 30 9 15 43 74 15 300 
пи} 20 38 1105 20 55 оЯ 20 160 8 10 Inf. 
16 25 613 14 25 121 11: 23 Inf 
174 30 105 144 30 625 
19 36 272 16 32 Inf. 
21 42 Inf. 


These figures are calculated on the basis of a disc of confusion of 1-100 of an inch. 

This table serves as a guide to where best to set the focussing scale.—F. C. LAMBERT, 
A. P., 26th Jan. 

Mirror in Place of Wide-Angle Lens. —H. KESSLER, Photogram, June. 

Wide-Angle Views with Narrow Angle Lenses.—To make views of excessive wide 
angle (for technical and business purposes) the following adaptation of the principle of the 
panoramic camera will be found useful. А board (call it A) is screwed to the tripod head. If 
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the camera has a cross-front which can slide from side to side no structural alteration to it is 
necessary. If, however, it is of the conical type the bellows and entire front must be detached. 
If the bellows be fixed to a light square frame it can be readily attached to and detached from 
the camera back. А second conical bellows is made with a small lens board connected. The 
hinder end is fixed into the camera back by a small frame. The support for the lens is an upright 
brass rod fixed into the base-board (A). A light brass jacket is sprung over the lens mount апа 
is fitted to a tube which slips over the upright rod. The rod should be under the optical centre 
of the lens. 

If the original bellows and cross-front of camera are used, the lens is temporarily attached to 
the lens opening by a light-tight sleeve. 

The lens is placed upon the rod, the camera placed in position, focussed and then slid, sav, 
to the right hand till the centre of the object occupies the extreme right hand of the focussing 
screen, and the extreme left of the object is on the left. As the lens can turn in its vertical 
support, the whole of the screen will be covered. A small stop will be necessary to bring 
oblique rays into focus. Exposure is made and the camera slid to the left side of the baseboard, 
and without altering focus or stop another plate is inserted and exposed. 

The camera must be kept parallel to the plane of the object and a little lap allowed for 
trimming the two prints, The method is applicable to elevations of tall buildings in confined 
situations. — /?Ло/., 19th July. 

In Photographing in Hot Places(c.g., a conservatory) let the lens remain uncovered for 
some time before use or the dew on its surface will impair definition, —2/0/., ТО May. 

Spectacle Lenses. —W. Тном хх, Photogram, July. 

Garden Portraiture.—/'/otogram, June. 

Arc Light in Portraiture.—Vv supplementing daylight by an arc light, fitted with an 
opaque screen in which is a vertical slit, I can produce dashing effects which are especially 
effective in case of sitters in satin and other rich costumes. —AÀ. MORENO, Amer, Ann., 1901. 

Portraiture. —Thc Hands, Feet, Neck, Arm, Mouth, and Nose.—FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE, 
Photogram, Jan., Feb., June, and Aug. 

Lighting in the Studio. —C. II. Hewrrr, /Жо/орғат, Jan., Feb., March, April, June, 
July, Aug. 

Photographing Children.—Somctimes people say “ Now we want the baby taken with 
a smile." But suppose it is crying: to stop it is the first step. Do something unusual—out- 
landish, if you will—but don't sav а word. You cannot reason with a crying baby. It requires 
action. You must appeal to its sight. The easiest way to a child's interest and affections is to 
be a child yourself. Talk about things they know about. If you tell a story, tell it as one child 
to another. Never fondle or kiss the child. A timid sensitive child resents it every time. 
Singing vour directions to the child instead of speaking them is a wonderful method of interesting 
dull or indifferent children. The nervous child is a most ditticult subject. The first thing is to 
disabuse it of the idea that it must act just so, Pretend not to notice it. Say something to the 
mother, but spell some of the words: for instance—** Jessie looks very g-o-o-d." Generally 
the little one avill say, ** Oh I know what you said," and the ice will be broken. 

If a baby persists in keeping its mouth open, place a pinch of salt on the gums. The baby 
will make an ugly face at first, but will soon smack its lips and look up for more. — CHARLEs А. 
NAST, Anth. Bull., June. 

Drapery for Models.—Measure from shoulder to floor ; this is the width of the piece. 
Its length must be twice the distance between extended finger tips. Have the seams vertical, so 
that they are hidden in the folds. Fold the piece, and sew a button on each side of the centre so 
as so leave an opening (the width across the shoulders) for the model’s head. Sew buttons at 
two inch intervals along this upper edge. The garment is put on over the head, and has the 
closed side at the left and the right open, Unbuttoning one or more of the buttons allows it to 
slip from either shoulder. With only two buttons, we have a sleeveless garment; with all of 
them in place, and others put close to the neck, we have the figure completely covered. Putting 
a girdle round the waist we introduce a quite new set of folds. Pulling the garment up through 
the girdle and allowing it to fall, we get the short, Diana-like dresses. With a crossed girdle 
over the shoulders we obtain a new series of folds. This confines the garment to the figure and 
develops its outlines. We still have the alternative of long sleeves or bare arms. —WILLIAM E. 
PARTRIDGE (Phot. Soc. Philadelphia), 4. J., 16th Feb. 

An Idea for Portraitists. —Vrocure an oval picture-frame (empty), and hang it over the 
 sitter's chair. Let the sitter steady the bottom of the frame with one hand when the portrait is 
being taken, being careful not to raise the shoulder in so doing. Focus carefully, and try to get 
the face into the same plane as the frame. Expose and develop as usual, and when dry, carefully 
cut round the frame with a sharp knife. Place the negative in water for two minutes ; drain, and 
the part of the film surrounding the frame can then be easily removed with the knife. On 
printing one gets the framed portrait against a dark background. By using platinum paper, 
the background is rendered in a metallic brown (by solarisation) which is very suitable. — 
FRANCIS FIELDING, 4. 72, 17th Aug. 

Tele-photography.—Find the magnification of the positive image by dividing the distance 
of negative lens from screen by the focal length of negative Jens and adding to the result. Find 
the real working aperture of the tele-photo by multiplying the focal value of the positive lens by 
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the magnification. For photographing high objects a tilting table and camera with great range 
of swing are desirable. А tilting table consisting of two hinged boards is shown in the figure. 
The holes А and B give medium or perpendicular tilt, —ERNEsT MARRIAGE, 2, N., Ist June. 

Tele-photography іп Landscape.—Isochromatic plates and yellow screen give the 
best results, The most common causes of failure are vibration of the camera (from wind) and 
tremors in the air due to heat. The use of a positive lens with a large aperture (e.g., a portrait 
lens) is one measure against the former, but with a strongly- 
made camera, а lens working at /8 or f 11 can be used. The 
second difficulty is best avoided by working early in the day. 
—ERNEST MARRIAGE, 7. N., 22nd June. 

Rendering Sunshine. —Photogram, Sept. 

Reflected Skies in Landscapes. — V. GIBBONS, 
Photogram, July. 

Cloud and Sky Negatives.—V. C. LAMBERT, Photo- 
gram, Sept. 

Interiors. —E. C. MIDDLETON, Photogram, May. 

Interiors by Flashlight in which mirrors occur often 
show reflections of the light and of surrounding objects. 
Remedy : Dull the surfaces of the mirrors with a rag and a 
little soap.—C. KrARv, Cam. Obs., Jan. 

Photographing Statues. —When the camera has to be 
tilted to secure a statue on the plate do not invariably swing 
the back vertical. By keeping the plate tilted backwards the 
effect of height and dignity is given, which, though it may be 
exaggerated, produces the effect which a perfectly correct reproduction would not do.—H. 
HOWLAND, Amer. Journ, Phot., Apr. 

Letters Cut in Stone (as in monuments) are best filled in with whiting made into a stift 
paste with water, when photographing. —]. J. ALLENBY, OJ., 24th Aug. 

Photographing Mirrors.—-In photographing Venetian .mirrors bearing engravings, I 
found it best to first lightly smear or dab the surface with vaseline, and to set up the camera 
behind black screens arranged in front and on both sides of the mirror so as to cut off all reflect- 
able objects, an aperture being cut for the lens. —M. LONDE, Phot. Cent. 

Parts of Machines, etc., which require a plain white background in the print, should be 
suspended in an open frame, lighted from the front, and a piece of board covered with white 
blotting paper placed behind the object at an angle of 45°. — Phot., 10th May. 

Photographing Еіѕһеѕ. — А small tank composed of thin and colorless plate glass in a 
wooden frame is the best receptacle for the fish which is to be photographed. In fig., A B and 
C D are two end supports of 1-inch oak picture-frame moulding placed rebate to rebate. А 
portion of the inner tube of a cycle tyre is placed between, 
the upper ends closed with the wire, and the tube inflated. 
It thus forms a water-tight cell in which fishes can be kept 
for a few minutes, and satisfactory negatives obtained, 
in a good light, in a fraction of a second.— DOUGLAS 
ENGLISH, Phot., Ist March.. 

In Copying with the camera on the tripod the planes 
of subject of focussing screen can be set parallel by 
hanging up in the plane of the copy a board with a peg 
projecting from the centre about 2 ins. exactly per- 
pendicularly. Тһе peg should be about an inch in 
diameter and painted white and the board black. If the 
focussing screen is not parallel with the board (and there- 
fore with the copy) the white disc will appear oval.— T. 1 
N. ARMSTRONG, Z. J., 24th Aug. 

In Copying Matt Prints it is often well to rub encaustic paste over the surface with a tuft 
of cotton. Here is a formula requiring only ordinary materials :—Gum elemi, I part ; white wax, 
8 parts ; oil of lavender, 6 parts, Melt the wax and gum over a gentle heat, and add the oil with 
constant stirring till cold. —S. L. Troop. Amer. Am. Phot., March. 

Avoiding Grain in Copying.—Focus sharply and expose for about half the necessary 
time; then rack the //a/e (not the lens) slightly out of focus (beyond the focal plane), give a brief 
exposure, rack slightly forward of the focal plane, and again expose. The resulting negative will 
be free from grain. — 7. J., 6th July. 

Spectrum Plates for Copying.—WViAnotrp BAKER, Photogram, May. 

Hand-Camera Stereography.—H. V. Herwoov, Photogram, Aug. 

Photographing Hunting 8сепев.-Р/о/огғат, Oct. 

Photographing Wild Flowers. —^ little field studio which enables the photographer to 
secure his pictures before the flowers wither, is shown in the figure, which almost explains itself. 
It consists simply of two frames, the back one covered with light grey cloth (on the side nearest 
the lens) with a piece of pasteboard on the other. The frames are connected by a bellows of 
Swiss muslin (see dotted lines) which shuts off the wind. At the scene of operations, the screen 
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is set up with its side or back to the wind and the flowers pinned to the background. А long 
focus lens and orthochromatic plates should be used. — Dr. D. W. BROWN, Cam., Sept. 

Keeping Flowers.—Ií a solution of white soap (15 grs.), sodium chloride (2 grs.), in I oz. 
water be used in place of plain water, the flowers will keep fresh for a much longer time, 
especially if a little borax be also added. Those who photograph 
flowers should fill their vases with this solution ; they will find the 
bloom and coloring last much longer.—G. LEFEBVRE, Phot, Rev., 
23rd Sept. 

Astronomical Photography.—As a first attempt and for 
getting small views of the moon which will stand enlargement, use 
a lens of about 36 ins. focal length and camera of sufficient 
extension, This will give the moon ұр of an inch in diameter, 
and with ordinary plates will require two or three seconds' exposure 
for the moon ; to two hours for Jupiter and Saturn, ten minutes 
and upwards for nebule, and about 1% of a second for the sun. 
With practice, the earth's movement can be counteracted by using 
а second camera (screwed to the first) as a finder, and adjusting by 
hand so as to keep the object on a given mark on the focussing screen, For this purpose the 
camera is mounted on a screw-tilting board. — 7*. N., 9th Feb. 

Focussing in Criticai Photo-micrography.—Y. J. Svitta, Phol., 8th March; 
1oth May. 

Snowflake Photo-micrograms.—Temperature must be below 5° C., and the microscope 
and camera arranged out of doors. А paraffin lamp, enclosed in a glass case, supplies a source 
of light, the heat rays being absorbed by saturated solution of ferrous sulphate. With a pro- 
jection eyepiece of about 12 ins. focal length, exposure is about ten seconds. — Dr. NEUHAUSs, 
Phot. Aud, Feb. 


The Negative. 


Backing Plates. Developers. Development. Intensification. 
Reduction. Varnishing. Spotting. Stripping. 


Sensitometry.—A résumé of Dr. Eprr’s work appears іп /?Ло/., 21st June. 

Wave Length and Gradation.—Gradation becomes steeper as the wave length of the 
light to which the plate is exposed becomes steeper. There is а tendency in the opposite 
direction at both ends of the scale. The tendency to flatness with longer wave-length in the 
longer exposures is well established and agrees with previous experience. The tendency to 
flatness in the shortest exposure is not well established, though there seems no reason to doubt 
и. —CHAPMAN JONES, Cam, Obs., Aug. 

German Plates.—The Scheiner Sensitometer now adopted by several German platemakers 
for speed measurement is a modification of Hurter and Dritheld’s system, English ‘‘ ordinary ” 
plates are about 10°, Scheiner, **rapid" about 14° and 15 , and ** extra-rapid" up to about 17’. 
—Dr. Ерек, Phot. Corr., Mar. 

Panchromatic Plates. —Dyc mixtures for giving sensitiveness to the whole of the 
spectrum are as follows :—(A) Erythrosine (1 in 500), 2-3 c.cs. ; silver nitrate (10 per cent. 
solution), a few drops ; ammonia, 75 c.c. ; chinoline red (1 in 500), 1°§ c.c. ; cyanine (I in 500), 
3-75 c.c. ; alcohol, 50 c.cs. ; water, 50 с.сѕ. Plates keep only a few days. (B) Acridine yellow 
(sat. alcohol solution), 6 c.cs. ; cyanine (1 in 500), 2 c.cs. ; tetra-brom.-eosinc (1 in 500), 2 c.cs. ; 
alcohol, 50 c.cs. ; water, 50 ccs. (C) Acridine yellow (sat. alcoholic solution), 5 to 6 c.cs. ; 
chinoline red (1 in 500) І c.c. ; cyanine (1 in 500) ‘5 to І c.c. ; alcohol, 50 c.cs. ; water, 50 c.cs. 
B and C give less sensitiveness, but plates keep better. Chloro-bromide plates are best. — Dr. 
EBERHARD, Eder's Jahrbuch, 1900. 

Orthochromatising Plates.— Requisites: а room as airy and dust-free as possible, 
lighted through ruby medium. Covers for all dishes ; drying rack and dyes. These latter are 
selected according to the rays to which the plate is to be rendered sensitive. Erythrosin is the 
best dye. Eosine suits portrait or landscape plates (or, in place of it, Monnet's, of Lyons 
Ethyleosin). These two last are specially suitable for the reproduction of pictures containing 
much yellow or green-yellow, or of landscapes through the yellow screen. Rose-Bengal is 
another dye sensitising up into the orange. 

Stock solution of Erythrosin is made of erythrosin, 2 parts ; water, 2,000 parts. It keeps 
indefinitely. The plate is first soaked for two minutes in 2 per cent. solution of ammonia, being 
rocked the whole of the time. This bath softens the gelatine film and prepares it for the dyeing 
solution, which is: water, 100 vols. ; ammonia, 2 vols. ; stock erythrosin solution, 6 vols. 
Filter carefully before use, and keep the plate likewise for two minutes in it with continuous 
rocking. Drain, and allow to dry, with the film leaning against a wall and its lower edge 
resting on blotting paper. Sensitise last thing at night and plates will then be dry in the 
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morning. Do not use more color than that given above. To do so does not increase the color 
sensitiveness and slows the plate. The dyed plates work best after three days, but after five or 
six days begin to spoil.—Pot. Times, April. 

Halation and Plate-backing. —H. Нот скот, Photogram, June and July. 

Reflecting Backings for Plates.—Berliner Actien Fabrik, Austin-Edwards, Smiths and 
Eastman films allow about 5 (7278) of the total light to pass without doing chemical work. 
This loss of light is much reduced by placing the film, plain side to the lens, in contact with a 
reflecting backing. For this purpose tinfoil is very suitable, and density measurements showed 
that it appreciably increased the density and detail of the plate. For minimum exposures the 
author considers the expedient eminently practical, the use of celluloid enabling the sensitive film 
to be exposed in the reversed position and a direct print to be nevertheless obtained. Two points. 
are to be noted in the subsequent development, (1) Development must be continued longer than 
usual, as naturally the most strongly exposed portions of the film are the last to be reached. (2) 
As the developer saturates this lower part of the film, a more thorough washing than usual 
should precede fixation.—]. GAEDICKE, Phot, Woch. 


Halation is prevented, according to A. L. Henderson, by placing a sensitive plate (film 


WINTER. By C. F. Inston. 


side away from the lens) in front of the plate being exposed. Longer exposure and allowance 
in focussing are necessary. — 8. /., 2nd Feb. 

Desiccated Dry Plates.— Тһе moisture in the gelatine film before exposure affects the 
definition and density of the negative, the speed of the plate, time of development, etc. The 
drier the film the better the definition and the greater the power of rendering fine detail ; in 
lesser degree also the greater the speed and density obtainable. Plates are desiccated by laying 
for a few minutes on a flat.topped kettle (containing boiling water) with a piece of blotting 
paper between. Too great or too prolonged heating will crack the film or produce fog. —E. 
HOWARD FARMER (Phot. Convention), B. /., 25th July. 

Development Factors.— Тһе results of several camera exposures give the following 
(Watkins) ‘‘development factors.” Metol-quinol and caustic alkali, 15; pyro-ammonia, IO; pyro- 
metol-carbonate, 10; metol-quinol-carbonate, 8; ortol-carbonate, 5; pyro-soda, 6.—F. 
LAMBERT, Anth. Bull., May. 

Some Developers Compared.—I have compared the developers, pyro, metol, ortol, 
adurol-Schering, hydroquinone, kachin, and glycin, each made up according to an identical 
formula, viz., Developer, 4 grs. (071 gms.); sodium sulphite, 12 grs. (27:5 gms.) ; sodium 
carbonate, 24 grs. (55 gms.); water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Plates were exposed in strips for 
similarly increasing intervals of time and developed. The table gives the time of appearance 
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and total time of development required бог the same result. Column 3 gives the multiplying 


б . 
factor, т deduced from these trials, 
( 


Time of appear- Total time of Factor. 


ance of image. Development. b 
(a) (^) a 
secs, mins. mins. 
Pyro - - - - - - - - - 16 13 7 
Metol - - - - - - - - - 5 Ii 22 
Оно! - - - - - - - - - 15 2 $ 
Adurol-Schering - - - - - - - 50 4 5 
Kachin - - - - - - - - 42 ol 9 
Hiydroquinone  - - - - - - - 62 5} 5 
Сіусіп - - - - - - - - 62 7 63 
Metol-quinol - - - - - - - 7 I! 13 


Note the slowness of appearance of hydroquinone and metol when used. with carbonate, also 
the high factor of metol and its etfect in admixture with hydroquinone. At intermediate stages 
the developers greatly differ. Thus metol gives the whole gradation at once ; hydroquinone 
only slowly, but the final results are the same. 

Further experiments showed that these developers were practically identical as regards fogging 
propensity and ultimate density power. As regards the speed value they give to a plate (by 
Hurter and Drifficld's measurements) there is a slight difference. In appearance of image, 
multiplying factor and “total energy” there is a wide diflerence. —ALFRED WATKINS, Phot. 
Journ., 30th April. 

Density.—lf a negative placed face downwards on white paper gives an image equal in 
strength to the print required, that negative will give a good print, but it will want careful 
printing ; a negative a little stronger than this is what I aim for. The difference would probably 
be about the same as in the case of a good lantern slide. Placed on paper the image is too 
dense. A slide that shows as a good print thus would be of no use for lantern work, but it 
would be practicable with care to reproduce from 1.--Екхкзт MARRIAGE, /2о7., 11th Jan. 

** Secco '' films will keep, as I have repeatedly found, for six months and more in 
<lry and light-tight dark slides without suffering in sensitiveness or in other ways. Апу developer 
can be used, but a solution of twice the usual strength is preferable for both time exposures and 
snapshots, I use rodinal diluted with ten times its bulk of water and with about 3 drops of 10 
per cent. potass bromide per ounce, which I use neat for snapshots and diluted with three-quarters 
its volume of water for time exposures. The film should be laid down in a dish containing a 
little developer, held for a moment or two with thumb and first finger whilst the three other 
fingers gently rock the dish. During every operation the film should be left alone as much as 
possible. It is best to examine it by reflected апа not transmitted light, and so avoid breaking 
of the film. Fixing and washing is as usual; the latter should not occupy more than half an hour. 
'The laying-on of the supporting film is done by placing the film in 2 per cent. glycerine, and, in 

another dish, the special paper, face up. When this latter is softened, as 

Sah shown by the four corners sinking down and the middle bulging up, it is 

Ld ME then placed in water with its film side next the film side of the negative, 

and the two lifted out gently over the side so as to avoid entrance of air 

bubbles, and squeegeed as usual. When completely dry the paper supports 
strip easily. — Dr. BENNO Нои, Phot, Kund., Sept. 

Stand Development of Roll Films.—The vessel required is shown 
in the fig. It is made of sheet zinc and for quarter films should measure 
4} х 27 х 2 ins. (approximate). А light-tight push-on cover is fitted and two 
hooks affixed so that the tray can be suspended from the side. The developer 
consists of IO vols. of Hubl’s concentrated glycin developer diluted to 1000 
vols. with water, and 5 vols. 10 per cent. solution of potass bromide added. 
For above dish 170 ozs. will be required—a large quantity, but the developer 
is very diluted, and, moreover, can be used over and over again for weeks. 
Development usually occupies one to two hours: over-exposures, perhaps half 
an hour, and under exposures, say, three hours, Examine at first every 
fifteen minutes, afterwards every half hour. The roll of twelve films is cut in 
two and hung in the dish by little clips which can be had from the dealers. 
They are fitted inside the mouth of the dish. The film is first soaked in 
water till flaccid, developed, and afterwards fixed—best by hanging in a tall jar 
containing hypo. —M. Кікзілхо, Phot, Mitt., Part IV. 

Developing Large Negatives.—When holding the plate up to the dark room lamp, 
place one finger behind that portion of the negative representing the highest light. If the finger 
cannot be seen through the negative, the negative has reached its maximum density ; if only 
just visible, the negative will be too dense for P.O.P., though perhaps suitable for carbon. — 
CHAS. DUNCAN, Ptol., 25th Oct. 
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Metol Skin Irritation.—The unpleasant itching and peeling off of the skin сап be 
avoided by well washing and scrubbing the fingers with Sunlight suap.—J. Н. B., Phot., 

rd May. 

3 Local Development.—In views of great contrasts, where details are wanted in the 
shadows, or where great over-exposure is anticipated, treat the plate with a strongly-restrained 
developer, rinse thoroughly, and blot off the moisture with robosol, А quick-acting developer 
such as rodinal (1 in 20) is applied with a tuft of cotton-wool to the shadow parts, the slope of 
the plate being adjusted so that the developer does not run on to a part already developed. 
The cotton-wool, used mop fashion, in conjunction with robosol, will enable very great local 
work to be done. Though it sounds difficult, it is really easily done. — К. К. RAWKINS, Phot., 

I9th April, 

: Over-exposuré:—By using a developer—metol-hydroquinine or ortol—without alkali it 
is possible to obtain good negatives from plates most grossly over-exposed, /.¢. 300 times and 
more the normal time. By using two solutions—one, of developer proper, and the other, alkali— 
the development of over-exposed plates may be carried out by commencing in the developer and 
giving short immersions іп the alkali as occasion requires.—JOSEPH SCHWARZ, Phot, Cent., 

an. 

i Over-exposure can be dealt with in the following developer :—(A) Hydroquinone, 4} grs. 
(10:3 gms.) ; metol, 14 gr. (3:4 gms.) ; adurol, 14 gr. ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). (В) Soda 
sulphite, 32 grs. (73 gms.) ; sodium hydrate, 2] grs. (5*1 gms.) ; potass carbonate, 2] grs. ; water, 

I 02. (1,000 c.cs.). (C) Potass cyanide, 20 grs. (455 gms.) ; water 1 oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Develop 
in A and B equal parts; if image flashes up transfer to A, B, and C, equal parts, in which the 
shadows will remain quite сісаг.--А. L. HENDERSON (Lond. and Prov. Phot. Ѕос.), В. /., 
17th Aug. 

Subjects with Strong Contrasts.—Commence development with restrained hydro- 
quinone developer, which brings out a good image in the light (and over-exposed) parts. Wash 
off, blot the plate with robosol, and apply rodinal (1 in 20) to the undeveloped parts with a pad 
of cotton-wool, taking care not to approach too near the edges of the previously developed parts, 
—R. К. RAWKINs, /%04., 19th April. 

Stand Developer. —Vyro, 4% grs. (1 gm.) ; sodium sulphite, 13 grs. (3 gms.) ; sodium 
carbonate, 13 grs. (3 gms.) ; water, IO ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). —ÀcH. DELAMARRE, Cam. Obs., June. 

Development.—1 use metol, 8 grs. (16 gms.) ; sodium sulphite, 48 ers. (96 gms.) : sodium 
carbonate, 48 grs. ; potass bromide, І gr. (2 gms.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). I make it up 
once a year, and dilute I vol. of it with 1, 2, or 3 vols. of water ; forlantern plates, 8 to 16 vols. ; 
for bromide papers, 3 vols. I use also pyro dry, and sodium sulphite (in 50 per cent. solution) ; 
І take pyro, *5 to 4 grs. ; sodium sulphite, 20 grs. ; sodium carbonate, 7 to 12 grs. (generally 
бог 9); potass bromide, from nothing up to a few grains—all per oz.— CHAPMAN JONES, Phot., 
4th Jan, 

ikonogen Developer which becomes green in color is not therefore to be suspected as 
impure, According to experiments made by the Actien Gesellschaft für Anilin Fabrikation, 
the change is due to oxide of iron in the carbonate of potash. If this salt is pure the solution 
remains golden yellow. 

Gallic acid develops a g«latine bromide plate when mixed (in alkaline solution) with 
a trace of metol quite insufficient of itself to give the vigorous negative produced by the mixture. 
The image consists partly of silver and partly of coloring matter. Pyrogallol, hydroquinone, 
paramido-phenol or amidol confers no such property upon раіс acid. The gallic acid д/у metol 
developer stains too much to be of practical use.— Dr. LurPo CRAMER, Phot. Corr., Mar. 

Kachin has been modified for use with carbonated alkalis. The following formula from 
* How to Develop with Kachin” is capable of filling most requirements. (A) Kachin, 8 grs. 
(18:3 gms.) ; soda sulphite, 55 grs. (125lgms.) ; water, І oz. (1,000 c.cs.). (B) Sodium carbonate, 
IO per cent. solution. Use equal parts of A and B. This developer brings up the image in 
30 to 45 seconds and completes development in about five minutes. To restrain, add 5 per cent. 
borax solution, For soft negatives, dilute with an equal bulk of water and develop a little 
longer. 

Stand developer.—Kachin, 16 grs. (3:6 gms.) ; sodium sulphite, 80 grs. (18 gms.) ; potass 
ferrocyanide, 20 grs. (4:6 gms.); potass bromide, 373 grs. (75 gm.); potass carbonate, 160 
grs. (37 gms.) ; water, 10 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). This gives a fully developed image in about fifteen 
minutes, ог in longer by addition of water. —W. ETHELBERT HENRY, d. Z, 7th Sept. 

Metol Developer after two Years.—The following metol developer kept for nearly two 
years in small bottles completely filled, the corks paraffined and the bottles laid on their sides (to 
prevent air-leakage at the cork). The solution contained 77 gr. теі, 3 gr. hydroquinone, 22 gr. 
«ryst. sodium sulphite, and 40 gr. cryst. soda carbonate per oz. —Dr. LEO BAECKLANDT, /%04., 
15th Feb. 

Ortol possesses ability to give hard or soft results, does not give chemical fog, can be used 
RN does not stain, requires no caustic alkali, and is cheap. Formula: (1) ortol, 80 grs. 
{13°3 gms.) ; potass metabisulphite, 40 grs. (9 gms.) ; water, 10 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.) ; (2) soda sulphite, 
800 grs. (180 gms.) ; water, IO ozs. (1,000 c.cs.) ; (3) soda carb. (cryst.), 550 grs. (125 gms.) ; 
water, 10 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). Use equal parts of 1, 2, and 3 ; omit 2 if the solution is not to be kept. 
А very little hypo (5 per cent. solution) acts as an accelerator. Too much sulphite restrains. 
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Ortol is very suitable for simultaneous development and fixation, —ERNEsT HUMAN (Lond. and 
Prov. Phot. Assoc.), Б. /., 23rd March. 

A good normal developer contains 2 grs. per oz. ortol and 6 grs. potass carbonate, with, of 
course, metabisulphite.—4À. MACKIE (Lond. and Prov. Phot. Assoc.), 7. J., 30th March. 

Potassium Borotartrate, the retarder suggested by Ben, E. Edwards, prevents the high- 
lights from gaining density beyond a certain point, but does not slow the plate or interfere with 
the shadow detail. —R. R. RAwkiNs, 72207, loth May. 

Washing Negatives. —From quantitative experiments it is shown that six five-minute treat- 
ments of a 64 and 5 plate (each with 34 ozs. of water) completely removes the hypo, but if the 
plate be alumed before or after fixing very much longer must be given— in one case, twenty-four 
treatments as above. —]. GAEDICKE, Phot. Woch., 13th Feb. 

Washing Negatives of Various Sizes.—/'otozram, April. 

Modern Intenslfiers compared.—1n comparing Lumicre’s mercuric iodide intensifier 
апа Andresen’s sulphocyanide of silver preparation known as “ Agfa " with the usually employed 
solutions of mercury followed by soda sulphite, the results show that of these methods the two- 
solution process of mercuric chloride f~/us potassium bromide followed by soda sulphite is in 
most cases sufficient, but Andresen's solution is a distinct advance on the older processes in 
regard to ease of manipulation and opacity obtainable. The mercuric iodide intensifier, whilst 
giving very little greater intensification than the two-solution mentioned above, is open to the 
objection that a red stain is apt to ensue on washing after the application of the developer (руго- 
soda).—Dr. EDER, Phot. Corr., Jan. 

Mercuric Intensification.—The product of the action of mercuric chloride on metallic 
silver—usually said to be a mixture of silver and mercuric chlorides—is really a compound of 
these two chlorides, for its specific gravity and behaviour to reagents do not correspond with 
such a mixture. When treated with ferrous oxalate this compound gives an image of silver and 
mercury. The chemical change is sharp and clean both chemically and optically ; not so when 
an alkaline developer is used. —CHAPMAN JONES, Cam, Obs., May. 

A Single Soiution Intensifier is made by mixing equal volumes of mercuric chloride 
(2 per cent. sol.), potass iodide ($ per cent. sol.), sodium acetate (7 per cent. sol.),.—Pot, Chron., 
25th Feb. 

A Curious Intensifier. —(.X) Old hydroquinone developer, 5 vols. ; 10 per cent. citric 
acid solution, 1 vol, (В) 2 per cent. potass ferricyanide. Add В to an equal volume of А as 
soon as the citric acid has cleared up the developer, then shake well and filter. —A. MANGIN, 
Phot, Chion., 4th March. 

Mercury intensified negatives last much longer—if not indefinitely —if varnished. — 
A. D., Phot., 3rd Мау. 

Copper Intensification.—The following modification of Eder’s formula enables a much 
more concentrated intensifier to be made up. 20 per cent. solutions of (a) copper sulphate and 
(^) potass ferricyanide were mixed in the proportion of 20 parts A and 48 parts B. On adding 
17} parts strong ammonia a clear deep green solution results, which keeps in working order for 
several weeks. The solution after considerable dilution (for normal use І in ro, but it may be 
uscd up to тіп 50) is applied to the fixed and washed negatives. It gives certain results only 
with very thin negatives. It is advisable to give a preliminary bath of 3 per cent. ammonium 
persulphate (afterwards rinsing with water) before intensifying. The solution then acts quicker 
and can be used with denser negatives. Usually the intensifier acts on the denser parts of the 
latter before the high-lights.—J. RAPHAELS, Cam, Obs., Jan. 

Mercuric Intensification.—Ammonia as a “blackening” agent after mercury is 
objectionable, because the result is not permanent and the gradation of the negative is upset. 
Ferrous oxalate is not open to these objections, the opacity logarithms (which practically 
represent the amount of material that obstructs the light in the various parts of the negative) are 
increased uniformly ( x 1:45) with ferrons oxalate. With ammonia this multiplier varies on the 
same negative from I to 17, from I to 1'6, and so on. Silver potass cyanide is likewise 
objectionable. 

The reason why this latter reagent and ammonia act in so indefinite a manner is that the 
chemical changes involved in using them are complex and progress more rapidly in the case of 
detail lying on the surface of the film than in denser and more imbedded parts of the deposit. 
It is only when a change is detinite and cannot go beyond a certain stage that the time necessary 
to complete the change in the denser parts can be given with the knowledge that the effect 
already fully produced in the thinner parts will remain unaltered. —CHAPMAN JONES, Cam. Obs., 

une, 
l Reducing with Ceric Sulphate. —Photogram, May 1900. 

The Namias Reducer.—Make 20 рег cent, solutions of (A) sulphuric acid and (B) 
potassium permanganate. Use (A) 1 part; (B) 2 parts; water, 130 parts. This makes a 
very cheap reducer. Negatives of little density from over-exposure, if intensified with mercury 
and ammonia, and then reduced with permanganate, gave negatives of excellent printing quality. 
With too much permanganate ог too little sulphuric acid an intense stain is liable to occur,.—G. 
М. JENNINGS, Journ. Philadelphia Phot, Soc., Jan. 

Reducing with Persulphate.—To free the negative from hypo before reducing, make 
the § per cent. persulphate solution slightly alkaline with ammonia as shown by litmus paper. 
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After a minute or two’s soaking, make the solution acid with sulphuric acid ; reduction then begins. 
The alkalinity of the preliminary bath suspends reduction, and makes the speedy removal of the 
hypo certain. —N. SCHONCHEN, Phot, Woch., 18th Sept. 

Ammonium Persulphate reducer, if used with ammonium sulphocyanide added (12 grs. 
per oz. of 5 per cent. solution), behaves like Farmer's reducer, 4.6, removes detail before denser 
portions, —5. C. Puppy, /2/0/., 8th Feb. 

Silver Stains.—Silver stains that are fresh can be removed by rubbing the dry negative 
with a piece of good rubber. — /'4o!., 31st May. 

Hypo 1,500 grs. (340 gms.) ; sodium phosphate, 8 grs. (1:8 gms.) ; lead nitrate, 150 grs. (41 
£ms.) ; water, 10 oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Dissolve, and add alum 150 grs. and put aside to clear, before 
using. This solution, which is really a sulphur-toning bath, scems to tone the silver stain on the 
negative right away. After immersion, well wash the negative, wipe ofany sediment, and dry. — 
Phot., 6th Sept. 

Drying Negatives.—To continuously regenerate the spirit used for drying negatives, 
place it in a tank at the bottom of which some gelatine is laid. The plates standing in the grooves 
of the tank are deprived of their water by the spirit, which, in turn, yields it up to the absorbent 
gelatine. Hence the spirit can be used over and over again until the gelatine is exhausted. The 
Jatter is then exposed to the air and is ready for use again. —J. К. WILLtAMs (Phot. Club), P. 7., 
17th Aug. 

Quick Drying of Negatives.—From the results of a number of experiments, J. 
M'Intosh advises hardening the fixed negative in formalin sol. (1 in 30) for fifteen minutes, 
washing in nearly boiling water, and setting to dry. This method is very rapid, and there is no 
danger of melting the film.—/’40¢., 15th March. 

he Effect of Swelling.—One half of a plate, soaked in water and dried between 
exposure and development, gives a thinner deposit on the treated half after development. If 
alcohol be used instead of water, the density of the treated half is greater than the other. —J. 
PRECHT, Archiv, für V'Yssenshaftliche Photographic, vol. ii. p. 109. 

A Reliable Negative Varnish.—This formula can be recommended after years of 
experience with it :— 


Gum juniper - - - - 30 grs., 68 gms. 
.. frankincense - - - 20 ,, 45 » 
Alcohol - - - - - 1 oz., I1,000C.Cs. 


Filter through fine blotting paper. —/ourn. Am. Soc. Madras. 

Negative Varnish made as follows can be used hot or cold and takes retouching without 
any medium :— Manila copal, 2 parts; epichlorhydrin, 7 parts; absolute alcohol, 10 parts. It 
may be further diluted with a mixture of epichlorhydrin (1 part) and absolute alcohol (5 parts). 
Dries quickly to a hard colorless flm. —E. VALENTA, 7. 7., 13th July. 

Spotting Negatives.—' Take no notice of the appearance of the spotting when the negative 
is held up to the sky ; it will appear untouched when examined by a strong dried light. The 
best strength of light is that which allows the negative to appear no brighter than the print when 
seen in daylight, This is the light to work by.— Д/о, Jan. 

In Blocking out Negatives use a draughtsman's pen for straight lines and regular curves. 
See that it has a smooth and well rounded point and hold it lightly and loosely between the first 
three fingers and the thumb, allowing the little finger to act as guide and to steady the hand as 
it passes over the plate. Unless you do this you are apt to cut into the film with the point of the 
pen. Any false line or jagged edge сап be removed or smoothed with a brush dipped in water. 
Machines, etc., may have the floor blocked out, leaving a base for the machine. The hard lines 
produced when the floor is thus blocked out may be softened by stippling with a stiff stencil 
brush in Indian ink. The lines are set out as before but half an inch wider all round to allow for 
stippling. А piece of paper with a smooth edge is laid along the line thus marked, and the brush 
worked along in a series of short quick dabs. Start with the brush projecting about half its 
diameter over the edge of the paper, and after doing the line once in this manner go over it again, 
with, say, a quarter of the brush projecting, and so on until the intensity of the black varnish 
has been reached along the edge of the paper. Use black varnish, Indian ink, or ** Photopake,” 
according to the work. The second suits the drawing pen; the last the brush, —]. W. PRICE, 
Глог. Rec., Oct. 

Stripping Negatives.— Fix and wash as usual ; place for one minute in water, 100 vols.; 
formalin, 30 vols.; glycerine, 4 vols. Dry without washing. If plate has been dried after 
development and its subsequent processes, soak in water for twelve hours and proceed as above, 
using the formalin-glycerine bath for from three to four minutes. Dry as before, varnish twice 
with a solution of celluloid (in amyl acetate, containing 20 per cent, acetone) of the consistency 
of ordinary negative varnish ; let dry twelve hours; cut round edge of plate with a sharp knife, 
and strip oft the flm. A second coat of the varnish can be applied to the other (gelatine) side of 
the film and greater rigidity thus produced.-—//e/ros, 1st Мау. 

Titling Negatives. —C. F. S. ROTHWELL, Zhotogram, Feb. 

Broken Negatives.—Vit the negative together on a piece of glass, binding in place with 
stamp edging, and make a transparency by contact on a slow, liberally coated plate. Get a 
positive without any clear glass or heavy shadows. Retouch out the marks (from cracks), which 
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print black, with a very sharp knife—a microscopist’s dissecting knife. Use the knife at 
right angles to the film so as to shave away portions of the film. Spot out the white marks 
with water-color (Indian ink and a little Prussian blue) and a fine sable brush. Next print a 
second negative from this positive by contact on another plate and retouch any marks in it with 
pencil (e.g. Koh-i-noor pencils) after rubbing medium as thinly as possible over the whole plate. 
If some parts refuse to take enough lead, varnish, again treat with medium, and re-pencil. W. 
E. А. DRINKWATER, A. 2., 7th Sept. 

A Storage Hint. —When negatives (in envelopes) are stored in ordinary plate boxes, cut out 
one end to allow of their easy removal. — 2. N., 26th Jan. ` 


The Positive. 


General. P.O.P. Bromide. Gas-light. Enlarging. 
Ferro-prussiate. Platinum. Carbon and Ozotype. 
Gum-bichromate. Mounting. Lantern Slides. 


Paper will not slip in the printing frame if а piece of glass paper (оо size) be 
placed behind it, prepared side next the back of the print. — 2, N., 25th May. 

Keep prints of all your cloud negatives, so that when you come to add a cloud to a land- 
scape, it is the easiest thing in the world to judge of the final effect by cutting a proof from the 
landscape negative roughly round the horizon line and laying upon the cloud print, —/%ot., May. 

Local PrintIng.—|lt is often useful to mask-not the negative but the print by water-color 
washes, To ensure register when the print thus treated is replaced on the negative, simply fix 
the latter on a sheet of glass a few inches larger every way, to which attach by one edge the piece 
of sensitive paper. The latter, which should be rather larger than the negative, can thus be 
turned back for treatment and replaced in exact register. — T. М. ARMSTRONG, Æ. /., 19th Jan. 

Hand- work before Printing.—/'"otozram, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Points in Printing.—Every photographer knows that certain negatives suit certain 
papers better than others, but few understand why. Suppose that a certain paper gives 
on exposure for one minute to a certain light a just distinguishable tint (when finished and dried; 
and requires thirty minutes exposure to give the deepest black it can yield. This ratio I : 30, 
is a property of the paper. Suppose we print under a negative possessing such a range of 
densities that the clearest parts transmit thirty times the light intensity transmitted by the densest 
part (7e. a negative with a scale of densities matching the paper). Evidently the print will be 
the most perfect the negative can yield. The highest light is white, the deepest shadow, as 
black as the paper can give. Now suppose we use a negative the most transparent part of which 
is өпіу that of the densest, we shall still get the intermediate densities reproduced, but the 
ditterence between the highest light and deepest shadow will not be so great; if one is white the 
other will be greyish ; if the other is black, the light will be grey, Now suppose we use a 
negative with clear parts jy the opacity of the densest; we lose the half-tones. For assuming 
we were using the light mentioned above, forty minutes would have to elapse before the 
densest portions just commenced to show a tint. During the preceding ten minutes, the 
portions of the paper under the lightest parts (which had reached their masimum blackness 
at the end of the thirtieth minute) would go on darkening until at the end of the fortieth minute 
the parts (up to and including those transmitting 28 of the light transmitted by the most trans- 
parent parts) become uniformly black. Hence the lighter tones can be correctly rendered only 
by sacrificing the darker tones. If exposure had been stopped at the end of the thirtieth minute, 
the denser parts of the negative (those transmitting from :5 to yy of the light transmitted by the 
most transparent parts) would have printed uniformly white. —L. P. CLERC, Cam. Ohw., Sept. 

Printing from Thin Flim Negatives may be made a pleasure as follows: Take a 
glass plate larger than the films to be printed, and a sheet of strong opaque paper half an inch 
or so larger all round than the glass. Damp the paper, paste the margin, lay the glass evenly 
in position, and turn over the pasted edges to attach the paper to the glass. When dry, cut 
carefully with a sharp knife an opening of the size desired, and remove the paper for about 
кіп. along one edge to allow the film to be slipped іп. The paper, having contracted on drying, 
will hold the film securely, and gives a white margin on printing. — F. C. T., /2оғ., 9th Aug. 

Positives Direct. —Vxpose as fast a plate as you can get for from five minutes to five hours 
toa brilliantly lighted landscape at /44. Develop in hydroquinone, 1*1 grs. (275 ims.) ; soda 
sulphite, 65 grs. (15 gms.) ; soda carbonate, 13 grs. (30 gms.); water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). 
Place tray within a few inches of strong light, say, two Argand yas lamps ; take plate from holder 
out into the light of these lamps, drop into a tray and pour developer over. Place dish in a 
vessel of ice so that plate develops slowly. —FRANCIS E. NiPHEK, Opl., Oct. 

Reversed Negatives, and Positives Direct.—The permanganate and sulphuric acid 
reducer of Namias enables a negative to be reproduced direct from a negative, or a positive to be 
produced by direct exposure in the camera. The former is a perfectly satisfactory process ; the 
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latter is more dithcult. After exposure, develop with an ordinary hydroquinone developer, the 
bromide in which has been increased up to 371 grs. per oz. (7 gms. per litre). Develop the 
plate until the high-lights are reduced right through to the back, 7.2. until no white silver 
bromide is visible at the back of the plate in places where the high-lights are represented. 
Wash for a few minutes and place in: Potass permanganate, 272 grs. (4 gm.) ; pure sulphuric 
avid, § minims (I c.c.) ; water, IO ozs, (1,000 c.cs.). For positives, this solution must be used of 
double strength. In à few minutes the silver image is entirely dissolved. Any brown stain is 
removed by a bath of oxalic acid. The plate is then washed and developed (in daylight) in any 
ordinary developer. Namias specially recommends metol as follows :— Metol, 474 grs. (10 gms. ) ; 
sodium sulphite, 8:8 grs. (20 gms.); potass carbonate, 4'4 grs. (10 gms.); water, I oz. (1,000 
c.cs.). The plate is developed in this solution, to which is added as required a little formalin 
in order to prevent the alkali from affecting the film. Essentials to success : (1) Complete 
penetration of the silver image to the back of the plate in the first development ; (2) complete 
solution of the silver image in the permanganate solution. —Dr. STURENBERG, AM. Phot. Lett, 
tith April. 

Printing in Silver Phosphate. —/hotegram, March, June, July, Sept., Oct. 

Gold chromate is a nearly neutral mixture of gold chloride and neutral potassium chromate 
analogous to phosphate of gold, and gives a toning bath which produces good purple or blue 
tones. The non-actinic color of the bath enables toning to be done in a much brighter light. 
Any yellow stain of chromate entirely disappears on washing in water. — P. MERCIER, Dull. Sec. 
Frame, Phol., r§th May. 

Drying and Tone.—Vl'rints quickly dried by artificial heat take on a reddish tone even 
when they are previously toned to a blue-violet. The difference is greater, the thicker the film 
of emulsion.—Dr, A. Rikss, Phot, Chron., 1st July. 

Color of Image.— Proof of the fact that color of image depends on size of the silver par- 
ticles is given by the experiment of developing а feebly printed aristotype with gallic acid. 
Short development gives a red print (after fixing) ; longer, a brown print ; longer still, a greenish- 
black— changes due to the gradual growth of the silver particles. On reversing the operation— 
г.с. reducing with ferricyanide and hypo—the greenish-black print passes back through brown 
to red. — К. E. LIESEGANG, Phot. Mitt., 1st April. 

Plain Paper.—Coat strong white paper with the following by means of a camel’s-hair 


pencil :— 
Arrowroot (in fine powder) i - - 30 gms., 130 grs. 
Sodium chloride - - - - - 2 4 9 ,, 
Carbolic acid (chem. pure) : - - 20 drops, 3 drops. 
Water (distilled) - - - - 100 C.CS., I Oz. 


Shake together to a uniform milky liquid, apply to the paper and dry away from dust, 

To sensitise, prepare :—(A) Silver nitrate, 20 gms. (88 grs.) ; distilled water, 100 c.cs. (1 oz. ). 
(B) Citric acid, 20 gms. ; pure carbolic acid, 20 drops (3 drops); distilled water, 100 c.cs. 
(1 oz.). 

Pour I vol. B into 2 vols. A, and covering the mouth of the bottle containing the mixture 
with a piece of clean hard paper, place the thumb on this and shake violently, The solution, at 
first turbid, gradually becomes clear, Coat the paper (by gas or lamplight) with this solution 
with a soft hair brush, taking care to use one not set in metal. Ву crossing the directions of the 
brush it is easy to secure an even coating. The sensitised paper is left lying in a dust-free room 
to dry. Printing takes place as usual, the best results being obtainable from fairly contrasty 
negatives. Wash for about half an hour in three changes and tone in 


Potass chloroplatinite - - - - - I gm., IS grs. 
Pure nitric acid - - - - - - - 20 drops, 20 drops. 
Distilled water - - - - - - - 300 C.CS., IO 075. 


in which the prints pass from red-brown through violet-black to black. Stop toning at the 
second stage, and fix in 10 per cent. thiosulphate solution for fifteen minutes, longer in the case of 
thick papers. Over-toning gives yellowish lights. Flat negatives should be toned in a 
combined bath after fixation for fifteen minutes in IO per cent. thiosulphate solution. Prepare 
(A) Sodic thiosulphate, 300 gms. (130 grs.) ; salt, 25 gms. (II grs.) ; distilled water, 1,000 c.cs. 
(1 02.). (В) Alum, 5 per cent. solution. (С) I per cent. gold chloride solution. (D) т per 
cent. silver nitrate solution. Pour 400 c.cs. of A (14 ozs.) into 100 c.cs. of B (34 ozs.), and add 
35 c.cs. of C (14 oz.) and то c.cs. of D (170 minims). After making the mixture, allow to stand 
until the solution has lost its odor of sulphuretted hydrogen and has become clear. 

Notes.—The carbolic acid can be omitted from the arrowroot and citric acid solutions if 
they are to be used at once ; otherwise, it is absolutely necessary. Fixing before toning mast be 
the rule in the case of thick papers, as these often tone before they have had time to become 
properly fixed. Тһе process, as above described, is not recommended for porous and absorbent 
papers or for fabrics. —FRANZ HOFBAUER, Cam. Obs., Dec. 1899. 

The Sensitiveness of Albumen Paper is tripled by brushing over it a 10 per cent. 
solution of sodium phosphate or of equal parts of sodium phosphate and ammonium carbonate. 
The thus treated paper keeps only two or three days,— Zeti? Temps. 
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Self-toning Paper.—Sensitise (by floating) smooth, close grained, unsized paper with 
silver nitrate до grs. (01-5 gms.) ; distilled water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Drain and set aside in 
the dark till surface dry. Whilst still damp apply solution of ammonium tartrate as evenly as 
possible with soft sable brush :—Ammonium tartrate, 25 grs. (57 gms.) ; distilled water, I oz. 
(1,000 c,cs.). Repeat the application of tartrate when first has soaked into the paper. Тһе dry 
paper will keep for about a fortnight. Note that only unsized paper must be used and that the 
sensitiser or tartrate must not be acid. Print in diffused light (not sunlight, which is apt to 
cause irregular markings) rather deeply, and fix in hypo, about 3 ozs. to the pint, for thirty 
minutes, or in ammonia, 3 fl. ozs. per pint, for fifteen minutes, "The results resemble those on 
plain paper toned and fixed. — M. WILSON, В. J., Ist June. 

Gelatino- Chloride Emulsion.—As to whether P.O.P. emulsion should be washed or 
unwashed, the writer decides for unwashed, on the ground that the salts left in the film are 
chlorine absorbents, and, therefore, increase the rapidity of the paper : a more vigorous image is 
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AFTER THE FIRE. By W. H. Moss (Toronto). 


produced. Тһе only objection is the deliquescent nature of the salts. About 15 grains per 
oz. is right for the nitrate of silver, of which the recrystallised should be used. Good gelatines 
are the Winterthur (Swiss) and that of Fischer and Schmidt. English gelatine is not so good. 
As regards salts, citrates give the best keeping qualities ; Rochelle salt, depth and vigor ; tartaric 
acid, brilliancy. A good emulsion should print red and reduce little in toning. A suitable gelatine 
should melt at тоо ; the emulsion should be kept at this point while mixing, and raised to 
120° F. before filtering. А reliable formula is:—(a) Silver nitrate, 150 grs. (9°7 gms.) ; citric 
acid, 40 grs. (2:6 gms.) ; distilled water, 1} oz. (50 c.cs.). (0) Tartaric acid, 20 grs. (1:3gm ); 
sodium bicarbonate, IO grs. ('65 gm.); water, 14 oz. (42 с.сѕ.). (с) Hard gelatine, 480-500 
grs. (3171-3274 gms.) ; sodium chloride, 20 grs. (1:3 grms.) ; Rochelle salt, 20 grs. ; water, 74 
ozs. (210 c.cs.). Dissolve the silver, warm and add the citric acid shortly before using. Place the 
tartaric acid in the water, and when quite dissolved add sodium bicarbonate. Use a capacious 
vessel and let effervescence subside. As regards С, place the sodium chloride, Rochelle salt and 
gelatine in the water (cold), leave till the gelatine 1s quite soft and swollen, place in a water 
bath, and raise temperature to not more than 100° Fahr., and add A and B. In mixing emulsion 
add the silver last, stir the mixture by means of a paddle on a vertical rod, which is best fixed 
toa motor. Paddle and rod must be mahogany (no metal), fastened with wooden pins ; it will not 
then affect the emulsion. Run the solutions into the mixer in fine streams from funnels termi- 
nating in fine glass tubes, joined to the stems by india-rubber. Heat B to 100° F., and add to 
the gelatine. Then A, also at 1@p’, is added slowly, and, after filtering, about 1 drachm of 4 per 
cent. formalin solution. Alcohol-—3 drachms for above formula—makes the emulsion flow more 
easily.—C. T. SUTTON, 7. J., 6th July. 
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P.O. P.—Tone until only a slight reddishness remains in the shadows. This will entirely 
чао! on fixing and drying. —A. LOCKETT, A. J., 17th Aug. 

Р.О.Р. Toning.—Gold chloride combines with gelatine, gold sulphocyanide does not. 
Hence sulphocyanide baths are more economical than others.--—- C. T. SUTTON, Z. /., 5th Jan. 

Too much sulphocyanide is contained іп most Р.О.Р. toning baths. A smaller 
proportion (255 parts per I,COO) generally gives brown tones, but gives the desired blue-violet 
if lead nitrate be added. Formula, —(А) Ammonium sulphocyanide, 11 grs. (275 gms.) ; chloride 
of gold and potassium, 2]. grs. (75 gms.) ; lead nitrate, 26-44 grs. (6-10 gms.) ; water, IO 025. 
(1,000 c.cs.). А litre (35 ozs.) of solution will tone forty to fifty 7 x 5 prints. Keep the salts 
in stock solutions and mix in the order given, — Prof. А. LAINER, Lech. Mitt., July. 

Platinum Toning.— kurz gives the following formule. Print to depth ‘required and place 
(without washing) in a mixture of 90 per cent., methylated spirit (30 parts) and water (70 parts) 
for ten minutes. Wash in water for five or ten minutes, For toning make three solutions : 
(A) 7 per cent. acetate of soda ; (B) 4 per cent. ammonium sulphocyanide ; (C) chloride of gold 
(brown), 1 per cent. Take А, 450 parts; B, 40 parts; C, 50 parts. The separate solutions 
keep well. Toning goes on steadily up to a brown or blue tone. To get even tones it is well 
to use Д to Я to used bath with 4 to 4 of fresh. Toning is complete in about ten minutes ; the 
prints are then washed and fixed for ten minutes in IO per cent. thiosulphate solution, after 
which, place in 5 per cent. salt for five minutes before washing. — Pot, Mitt., Sept. 

Toning Baths.—Votass chloroplatinite, 1 gr. (577 gms.); strong nitric acid, § drops 
(2:5 с.с8.); water, 4 ozs. (1,000 ccs.) Gives various reds with short immersion ; soft greys 
with prolonged toning. 

(А) Sodium acetate, 150 grs. (34 gms.) ; gold chloride, 24 grs. (757 gms.) ; water, IO 025. 
(1,000 c.cs.). (B) Potass chloroplatinite, 24 ers, ; water, то ozs. Mix A and B in equal parts, 
and neutralise by adding weak nitric acid until the Ичи d just ceases to turn red litmus paper 
blue. Results very similar to platinotype. 

Dissolve 2 or 3 grs. of tinfoil in strong hydrochloric acid with the aid of heat. Dilute to 
about 4 ozs, with water, Prints toned in this solution over two years ago have so far shown no 
sign of fading. — T. THORNE BAKER, A. 7^, 3rd Aug, 

The combined bath sometimes gives unpleasant. tones to the first few prints placed in а 
fresh bath. This сап be avoided by first washing the prints in а little water and adding the 
milky liquid to the toning bath, which may be made up with less water. Only enough bath 
should be made to tone the prints, and from one-quarter to one-third the prints should be treated 
first in water as above described, — Dr. E. Ilo, Aot. Mitt. 

Prints toned in the following were quite unaltered after eighteen months :— Hypo, 2 ozs. 
(56 gms.) : gold chloride, 2 grs. (^13 gms.) ; water, 16 oz. (450 gms.) —W M. А. STEEL, Westers 
Camera Notes, April. 

Black Tones оп P.O.P.—Given a vigorous negative, pure black tones can be obtained 
in the following bath. Feeble negatives should be printed through fairly deep green glass, 
which has a wonderful effect in giving a silver deposit which will receive the gold. The bath 
contains :— 


Borax - - : - 31 grs, 7 gms, 
Uranic nitrate - - OE T y a^ 
Gold chloride - 5 E 2.3 459 
Water - - ЕС - 10078.) 1,000С.С5 


The results are permanent, if I may judge from experience extending six years back. Fixing is 
done in 12 per cent. thiosulphate for ten minutes.—A. CoURREGES, Acc. Suisse, March. 

Developing P.0O.P.— Dissolve metol in water (about 1 part in 2,000), add а few scraps of 
silver paper, let the w hole digest for some hours, and filter. Develop a little. further than re- 
quired, rinse and fix in weak hypo. = Cam. Notes, Oct. 

If a print on gelatino-citro-chloride paper be printed to a faint image and placed. in a solu- 
tion of gallic acid, it is found that the longer the development the blacker the silver deposit. 
After short development, the color is yellowish red, afterwards brown, and finally greenish 
black. This doubtless arises from a growth in size of the silver particles, and this is contirmed 
by the action of Farmer's reducer on the fully developed print, which gradually returns through 
brown to red when reduced. —Dr. R. E. Lii SEGANG, Phot, Chron., 25th Apri. 

Yellow Р. О.Р. can be restored by placing for a few minutes in a 2 per cent. solution of 
ammonium persulphate made slightly alkaline with ammonia. The prints on such paper are not 
quite so intense as on fresh paper, but this is remedied by adding a very little silver nitrate to 
the persulphate solution. —VProf. R. NAMIAS, Ø. 7., 22nd June. 

P.O. P.—In the course of a most complete monogr raph on P.O.P. the writer. 1. J. Wall, 
strongly advises a preliminary salt. bath as a preventative of the ills which may arise by cont: ict 
of metallic or other particles with soluble silver salts. А case is cited in which numerous black 
spots on P.O. Р. prints were traced to metallic particles in the paper. In the absence of facilities 
for riltering the water-supply, the use of a salt bath prevented the occurrence of the spots. The 
best formula is that containing also sodium carbonate (except in the case of platinum toning 
salt), 2 ozs. (100 gms.) : washing soda, I oz. (50 gyms.) ; мас, 20 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.), in which 
the prints are immersed for five or ten minutes. —/, Y. Ø., 1900. 

e 
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Glazing P.O.P.—Immerse dry print in a weak and not too hot solution of gelatine, 
squeegee to collodionised plate, when, if the glass ышы. the collodion will easily strip on 
drying. —C. Т. Sutton, В. J., sth Jan. 

When cleaning and polishing the glass or буте plate with French chalk, it is а good 
plan to distribute the latter by means of a spray nozzle of the kind fitted to scent bottles. This is 
kept in the mouth of the bottle in place of a cork. — 7". N., зга Aug. 


Spots оп P.O.P.—C. Е. S. ROTHWELL, Phofogram, April. 


Collodion Paper.—lía piece of collodion paper be fumed and printed alongside an unfumed 
piece, the fumed paper will print quicker and will take a bluish rather than a violet color. In 
toning, the fumed portion completely tones in the time during which its companion piece reaches 
only a brownish red. These facts are of real value in printing collodion paper. The paper is 
easily fumed by being fastened for a few minutes to the top of a box on the bottom of which is a 
piece of blotting paper on which a little strong ammonia has been poured. Ten minutes is a 
normal time, but trial must determine the exact period. Too long fuming is apt to discolor the 
paper. Fumed paper should be used at once, as the ammonia neutralises any preservative acids 
present. —Dr. E. VOGEL, Phot. Mill., Part X., 1600 

Collodio- Chloride Emulsion.—Co//odion : Pyroxylin, 95 grs. (6:15 gms.) ; ether, 720, 
5 oz. (140 с.с.) ; alcohol, "820, 44 oz. (127 с.с5.). Emulsion : Collodion, p oz. (280 c.cs.) ; 
silver nitrate, 150 grs. (9°72 gms.) ; lithium chloride, 20 grs. (1°3 gms.) ; citric acid, 60 grs. 
(3:9 gms.) ; glycerine, 25 minims (1*5c.cs.) ; castor oil, 5 minims(*3c.cs.). Dissolve the silver in 
24 drachms (9 c.cs.) distilled water at 100° F.; then the glycerine in 74 drachms (27 c.cs.) alcohol, 
also at тоо F., and add the former to the latter and then the mixture to the collodion. The 
other salts are then added from stock alcoholic solutions, by incandescent electric light or a 
Davy lamp— for a naked flame is dangerous. The solutions should be added in a fine stream, 
and the mixture constantly stirred as described under gelatino-chloride emulsion. It should 
stand for half an hour or so before coating to allow any particles to subside, and then decanted. 
Always use glass vessels for collodio-chloride, and thus more easily watch the operations, — 
C. T. SuTrON, В. J., 21st Sept. 

Spots on Collodio Paper. spots on collodio paper are shown by experiment to 
be due to overheating of the paper at points in contact with impurities in the paper, White 
spots may be due to improper mixing of the emulsion, the spots being caused by particles of 
collodion containing no silver. The mixture should be continuously shaken while the solutions 
are being added. Another kind of white spot has a black speck (discernible only with a lens) in 
the middle.—O. BOHRER, Das 44, June. 


Film side of Bromide Рарег. — А corner of the paper placed between the teeth adheres 
vigorously by its film side. — 7. N., 2nd March. 

Bromide Papers developed ‘with ferrous oxalate need not be freed from the acetic acid, 
used after development, before being fixed. Sulphur toning, which, in the case of the extremely 
fine grain of a print-out print, would be inevitable, need not be feared, since the coarse silver 
deposit is proof against the action of the sulphur compounds, Rapid bromide papers need not 
be removed in any hurry from the first acid water, but in the case of the slower gaslight-develop- 
ing papers, red stains are likely to result from leaving the prints too long in this bath —R. Е; 
LIESEGANG, Cam, Obs., Jan. 

Ortol апа Bromide.—Ortol and potass carbonate without sulphite gives a faint salmon 
stain (which aflects the paper rather than the gelatine), which is very pleasing in daylight. —A. 
MACKIE (Lond, and Prov, Phot. Assoc.), 2. /., 30th March. 


Fogged Bromide Prints are duc to (a) too long development, (4) over-exposure, (с) spoilt 
paper, or (а) too strong or too warm developer. The paper must be exposed sufficiently to 
develop quickly. Some brands begin to fog after being half a minute in the developers. These 
are to be avoided. Тһе storage of the paper affects (c). Coolness and dryness are necessary con: 
ditions. The packets of paper should be stacked on their EBEN, not one on top of the Ober: 
—W. Н. Ipzeppa, Aer. Suisse, Aug.-Sept. 

Metol- Thiosulphate Developer. (A) Metol, 44 grs. (10 gms.) ; hydroquinone, 9 grs. 
(2 gms.) ; potass bromide (10 per cent. solution), 34 drops (120 drops) ; sodium thiosulphate (10 
per cent. solution), 34 drops (120 drops); water, 10 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). (B) Potass carbonate, 
350 grs. (80 ems.) ; water, 10 ozs. (1,000 e.cs.). For snap-shots, use A, 3 parts; B, I part. For 
time exposures (especially when over-exposed), commence with A, то parts; В, I part and 
gradually increase the proportion of B. Development of normal exposures occupies about two to 
three m nutes. The developer сап be used for velox paper (A, 3 parts; D, 1 part); as for 
bromide prints (A, 3 parts; B, 1 part; water, 20 parts). With lantern plates it gives a black 
tone when concentrated and a warm brown when used diluted with water. The hypo retards 
and keeps the shadows clear; it is superior to potass bromide in cases of over-exposure.— 
H. Quartz, in Das At., May. 

** Gaslight '' Papers for Printing out.—Papers of the “ Velox ” type can be printed 
right out in daylight and fixed ; thin negatives are best, and the exposure is about an hour in 
bright noon sunshine. The color of the print is purple to yellow, and softer prints are obtained 
than by development. The strength of the thiosulphate fixing bath affects the color, —E. М. 
MILLER, Amer, Journ, Phot., April. 
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When printing in Velox a hinged board (sce sketch) is convenient for supporting the 
printing frame.—11. С. READING, Lot, Times, Jan. 

Velox and Rodinal.—Use rodinal dilated with sixteen times its volume of water and with 
I gr. of sodium sulphite to every oz. of dilute solution. —R. N. HEPWORTH, 8. J., 25th May. 

Kachin Developer restrained with bromide gives, on Velox paper, purplish tones if citrate 
of soda be added to the developer in proportion about double that of the bromide.—E. W. 
FOXLEE, Z’. N., 31st Aug. 

Velox and Kachin.—Kachin, 4 grs. (9 grms.); sodium sulphite, 25 grs. (57 gms.) ; 
sodium carbonate, cryst., 35 grs. (80 gms.) ; potass bro- 
mide, $ gr. (75 gm.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 с. с5. \, is a suitable 
dev eloper for warm tones on Velox. 

Sepfa.—Purn 3 to 4 ins. of magnesium 6 ins. from 
negative and add 5 drops of B solution (10 per cent. potass 
bromide) per oz. of above. Time of development, four to 
six minutes. 

Warm Brown to Red Chaik.—Use 4 to 6 ins. of mag- 
nesium and develop in normal developer, £ oz. ; water, $ ол. ; 
B solution, 20 drops 

Ked to Ye//ow, —8 to то ins, of magnesium, Developer: 
—normal solution, I о7.; water, 2 ozs.; D solution, 30 to 
бо drops. Develop for about ten minutes; rinse well. 
Dekko, Gravura and other gaslight papers give equally 
good results.— DONALD А. NIGHTINGALE, ZVof., 1st March. 

Local Brush Toning.—Many pleasing effects can be made by using toning solutions 
locally to produce (A) brown, violet, purple or blue ; (B? blacks or greys; (C) red or flesh colors. 
Solution A is borax, 30 grs. (6: О gms. E gold chloride, 4 grs. (9 gms.); water. IO ozs. (1,000 с.с. ). 
Add the gold just before use, Solution B is phosphoric acid, 4 grs. (9 gms.) ; potass chloro- 
platinite, 1 gr. (2:3 gms.) ; water, I oz. ( 1,000 c.cs. ). Solution C 1s, (1) uranium nitrate (4 grs. 
per oz.) : (2) potass ferricyanide (4 grs. peroz.). Mix equal parts of (1) and (2) just before using. 
Suppose you have a portrait. Tone the background with A, wash well, and if the hair 15 to be 
black, tone first with A and then with В ; if brown, use A with more gold (neutralised, if acid). 
Fix in hypo, wash well, and if any improvement can be made with the gold solution use it now. 
The platinum bath cannot be used after fixing. The uranium solution (C) for flesh colors can be 
used only after fixing. It must be used only very slightly.—].. RAPBAELS, Amer. Journ. 
Laot., Feb. 

Uranium Tones are preserved by rubbing the bromide print over with solution of white 
wax in turpentine. Apply so that the coating takes two to three days to dry. Renew once a 
year with very weak solution, —W. F. HAPGOOD, Cam. Notes, No. 3 

Ferrocyanide Toning.—Yrints (bromides) should be well washed and placed for a few 
minutes in I per cent. bath of nitric acid or ammonium persulphate to remove last traces of 
hypo, and again briefly washed. Solutions: (A) Potass ferricyanide, 1 part; glacial acetic acid, 
100 parts ; water, 1,000 parts. (B) Uranic acetate, glacial acetic acid and water in same pro- 
portions as А. (С) Same as В, but with ferric ammonia citrate in place of uranium. (D) Also 
as В, but with ammonium molybdate in place of uranium. The molybdate should be finely 
powdered and solution aided рУ heat. For sepia browns, A, 50 parts; Н, тоо parts. For 
reddish browns, A, 50 parts; B, 70 parts. For reds, А, 50 parts; В, 55 parts. The reason 
for the different proportions is the existence of two uranium ferrocyanides, one red, the other 
reddish-brown. For blue, A, бо parts; C, 75 parts. For greens, equal parts of А, В. and С. 
For sepia browns, A, 50 parts; D. бо parts. For reddish browns, equal parts of A and D. 

General Hints, — Baths containing uranium or molybdenum should be quiescent during toning. 
Sodium thiosulphate following these baths gives greater transparency to the image. Tone in 
feeble light, not sunlight. Wash afterwards in water containing a little acetic acid. Tap-water 
removes color—less so in the case of molybdenum toning. —L. P. CLERC, Cam. Obs., March ; 
Б. J., 20th April. 

Treat the developed fixed and washed silver image (bromide paper) with 5 per cent. 
solution. of potass ferricyanide containing IO per cent. ammonia, — This converts the silver 
into silver ferrocyanide. Wash for fifteen minutes. іп running water and place in a I 
to 2 per cent. solution of a metallic chloride containing § per cent. hydrochloric acid. 
The metals possible are: uranium and copper (red image); iron (blue); manganese (grey); 
molybdenum (red-brown); cobalt and nickel /green) ; vanadium (yellow); mercury (white). 
Chloride of silver is, of course, formed as well as the colored ferrocyanide. It can be left in to 
darken, whereby the brilliancy of the color is much reduced, or removed by § per cent. hypo 
solution mixed with § per cent. boric acid solution. This has no appreciable action on the 
ferrocyanides except on that of molybdenum. The colors can be further modified, eg. the 
manganese image becomes brown when treated with potass permanganate ; the cobalt, brown with 
caustic potash ; "the mercury, red with weak potass iodide. — Prof. R. NAMIAS, Anth. Ruil., March. 

Ferguson’ s Copper T oning.— Photegram, March. 

Bromide Prints toned by Ferguson’s copper process can be restored to their original 
color by treating with an ordinary amidol developer as used for bromide paper. — /Vo/., 3rd May. 
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LE vv. Ву Pierre Dubreuil. 


(First Prize, Class L, Thornton-Pickard Competition.) 


Constructive Criticism of this picture is invited: £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. for the best two criticisms. (See Photogram Competitions, page 400.) 
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Copper Toning.—A modification of W. B. Ferguson’s toning solution is as follows. 
It has no tendency to stain prints or papers red. (Mr. Ferguson's formula is not objectionable in 
this respect. —Eps.] Potassium citrate (IO per cent. solution), 34 025. (100 c.cs.) ; copper 
sulphate (IO per cent. solution), 4 oz. (15 c.cs.); potass ferricyanide (10 per cent. solution), 
200 mins. (12 c.cs.) ; uranium nitrate, 15 grs. (1 gm.). It is ready for use as soon as mixed, and 
tones through blackish-brown, warm brown, red-brown to fiery red. —Dr. C. STUKRENBERG, 

| Helios, Мау. 

Reducing Bromide Prints.— A solution weak of ferric chloride is very suitable for reducing 
over-developed bromide prints. It can be applied wholly or locally, and if the action proceeds 
too far, the print need only be rinsed and again placed in the developer (ferrous oxalate, not 
alkaline developers) to be ready for treatment again, А weak solution is best.—HAN»s SPORL, 
All, Phot. Zett., 20th June. 

Varnish for Bromide Prints.—White lac, 1 part; hot borax solution (8 per cent.), 
5 parts. The varnish can be made clearer by adding, after cooling, t. part of alcohol. * Prints 
are bodily immersed in the solution for a few minutes. The surface can be as matt as desired by 
reducing the water. — Rev, Suisse, Aug. -Sept. 

Enlarging Easel Fitment.—/hotogram, April. 

To obtain absolute sharpness in enlarging, replace the negative temporarily while 
focussing by a sharp line negative of some very small print. — 2402., 16th Aug. 

Getting Conjugate Foci for Enlargement, etc., without Calculation. — 
Requisites: A sheet of thin card, a tape measure, a few pins, a pencil, and a round ruler (а 
unitorm broomstick will do). Draw a line, AB, and another, AD, at right angles to it. Divide 

AB and AD into inches. Then draw AE to divide 
the angle DAB into two. AE is drawn thus :— 
Select any point along AB (say 10 ins.), stick two 
pins into the tape measure this distance (10 ins. 
apart), and putting one pin at the толп. mark, 
make a scratch with the other about E. Place 
the pin then at the IO-in. mark along AD, апа 
make a second scratch near E. Join the point 
A to the point where these two scratches inter- 
sect. Now graduate АЕ thus:—Stick pins at A 
and D, and roll the ruler up to them to just 
touch. Now roll it along until you come to the 
Sin. mark along AB. Here draw a line (by 
means of the ruler) from the §-tn, mark on to АК. 
Do the same at the 6-in. mark, and so on ; each 
line corresponds to the focal length of your lenses. Thus if you have only a $-in. lens you 
will require only the first line. The scale thus drawn is used as follows :—Suppose you are 
using a 6-in. lens to enlarge a 4х3 negative to 10x18, zc. the 4-in. side is become IO ins. 
Place а pin at 4 ins. in AD, and another at 10 ins, in AB, and bring up your ruler to touch, as 
shown in fig. Now carefully roll it parallel to its first position, until a pin held vertically against 
it just touches F where the 6-in. line cuts АЕ, Without moving the ruler, insert pins in AB 
and AD where the ruler cuts these lines, and this will give the result as 21 ins. and 84 (very nearly 
the figures obtained by calculation), 
Reduction is obtained in a similar way, the shorter distance being that of plate from lens. –- 
Е. C. LAMBERT, Auth. Bull., Apr. 

Warm-toned Enlargements Direct.—By using a fair proportion of potass chloride in 
the developer, warm-toned enlargements can be obtained on ordinary bromide paper. The 
following is the developer :—(A) Potass oxalate, 145 grs. (330 gms.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 C.cs.). 
(D) Potass chloride, 57 grs. (130 gms.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). (C) Ferrous sulphate, 210 grs. 
(48 gms.) : citric acid, 1 8 grs. (4 gms.) ; potass bromide, 1:8 grs. ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Use 
A, 20 vols. ; B, 5 vols. ; C, 5 vols, The more В, the warmer will be the tone and the longer must 
be the exposure, — Das A“, April. 

In Illuminating the Negative for enlargement, ground glass (ground on both sides) is 
placed behind the negative —far enough away to prevent any grain showing, and the light from 
an electric light (or sunlight reflected from a mirror) cast on it by means of a lens—say, of about 
9 inches focus, for a quarter-plate negative and an electric light about 4 away. A capital aid to 
focussing an enlargement is a large reading glass,— Sir WM, ABNEY, /‘Zof,, 31st May. 

Direct Enlargements оп Canvas.—lf the canvas is already prepared for artist's use, 
first clean well with a mixture of ammonia (1 part) and methylated spirit (4 parts), applied with 
a clean rag until no sign of greasiness remains, Let dry thoroughly and apply with clean 
sponge. — Potass iodide, 80 grs. (1873 gms.) ; ammonium bromide, 35 grs. (872 gms.) ; ammon- 
ium chloride, то grs. (2:3 gms.) ; gelatine, бо grs. (1377 gms.) ; dry albumen, 440 grs. (100 
gnis.) ; water, IO ozs. (1,000 c.cs.) Mix, and warm very gently until the gelatine is dissolved ; 
over-treating precipitates the albumen. Тһе prepared canvas keeps indefinitely. Sensitise with 
silver nitrate, 36 grs. (52 gms.); glacial acetic acid, 40 minims (So c.cs.) ; water, І 02. (1,000 C.cs.); 
pouring a small pool on to the middle of canvas and spreading evenly with cotton-wool. Expose 
wet about a minute in daylight enlarger magnifying six times. Develop with :—Gallic acid, 6 grs. 
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(137 gms.) ; lead acetate, 1 gr. (2°3 gms.) ; water, 1 oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Filter and apply with 
piece of wool used for sensitiser, the residual silver helping to confer vigor. Rinse and fix in 
hypo (20 per cent. ).—/’%ot. Amer., March. 

Quick Mounting.—Promide prints for press work should be rinsed once or twice and 
immersed in methylated spirit ; the spirit pressed out by laying the prints in a heap on a piece 
of glass and squeegeeing. This process is repeated twice more, and the prints, which now look 
translucent, at once pasted on the back and placed on the mounts, in the usual dry mounting 
fashion. — 2. J., 24th Aug. 

Blue Prints. — Тһе dcepening in color which takes place when blue prints are kept. can 
be brought about better by hydrogen peroxide in dilute solution than by the iron salts and acids 
generally used. The prints produced on old paper can be cleared by a weak alkali solution, and 
after washing, given the necessary depth of color by means of the peroxide, —N. GRÜN, 722. 
Woch., oth Oct. 

Ferro-prussiate. — /hotogram, March. 

Ferro-Nitro-prusside Process.—/hotogram, April, 

Self-toning Ferro-prussiate.—/hotogram, Aug. 

Blue Prints are improved as regards transparency in the shadows etc., by—(1) Dipping 
in thin solution of gelatine, drying, and afterwards stripping from ferrotype plates. (2) Squcegeeing 
to plain glass, backing with cardboard and binding with gum paper. (3) Waxing with beeswax 
(2 parts), dissolved іп benzole (8 parts), ether and alcohol (8 parts cach), and rubbing with a 
flannel pad until evenly coated. — Е. W. Хехсомв, 7707. Amer., July. 

Modified Ferro-prussiate. — Гарет sensitised with ferric oxalate, exposed under a 
negative, washed in water and placed in a 2 to 3 per cent. solution of potassium permanganate, 
develops an image in brown peroxide of manganese, After further washing, immersion for 
fifteen to thirty minutes in a I or 2 per cent. bath of pyrogallic acid turns the picture dark 
brown. А final washing completes the process.— Dr. C. SrURENBERG, 44/2. Phot. Zeit., June. 

A Mercuro-ferric Process.— Paper sized with arrowroot and sensitised with a solution 
of mercuric chloride and ferric ammonium citrate gives under a. negative a brown image on a 
greenish ground. On immersion in water, the unexposed parts dissolve, leaving an image of pale 
brown. But if, after copious washing, these pale prints be treated with an alkaline developer and 
be dried at a temperature of 80° to go Cent., images of a vigorous black color are produced. 
This change is no doubt due to the action of the developer on the mercurous chloride, which is 
probably formed by the reducing action of the ferrous salt (formed on exposure to light) on the 
mercuric chloride. Тһе fact that ammonia likewise intensifies the prints confirms this supposition, 
Very encouraging results have been obtained with the following sensitising solutions, (A) Ferric 
ammonium citrate (green), 88 grs. (200 gms.); citric acid, 9 grs. (20 gms.)3 Water, I oz. 
(1,000 c.cs.). (B) Gelatine, I3 grs. (30 gms.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). Mix warm and in 
yellow light with (C) bichloride of mercury, 105 vrs. (240 gms.) : water, I oz. (1,000 C.Cs.). 
Float in this warm solution and dry. The exposed prints are well washed and treated with a 
5 per cent. solution of ammonia, again washed and developed with a normal developer 
(e.g. hydramine), which givés, after drying, a blue black color. —E. VALENTA, 7207. Corr. 

Platinum or Palladium Printing.— А patented process (Louis Hanriau, Eng. Pat. 
No. 5.304, 1899) for obtaining prints which print out and need no toning. Sensitise with a 
mixture of equal parts of saturated solutions of ferrous sodium oxalate and platinum proto- 
chloride. This formula is impossible on the face of it. Protochloride of platinum is insoluble 
in water. Ferrous sodium oxalate is not photo-sensitive ; presumably the ferric salt is meant. 
Even then the process is not patentable even if it does what the patentee claims —prints out and 
is fixed simply in 1 per cent. hydrochloric acid solution. We wonder and doubt. 

Platinum Paper. Modified Hübl Formula.—The sensitising solution. is:— Ferric 
oxalate, 110 grs. (250 gms.) ; oxalic acid, 9 grs. (20 gms.) ; lead oxalate, 44 grs. (10 qms.) ; 
water, I oz. (1,000 с.с5.). Shake the mixture for five minutes and filter into a brown glass 
bottle. All the lead salt may not dissolve, but nearly all of it should; if there is much white 
residue it is because the iron salt contains sulphate. In this case, filter and add a second 
quantity. The platinum solutions are : (А) 15 grs. (1 gm.) potass chloroplatinite in 80 minims 
(47 с.с.) water; and (В) sodium platinic chloride, same strength as A. 

For soft effects 10 parts of iron solution are mixed with 1 part of the potassium platinum 
solution, for very brilliant results, with I part of the sodium salt solution. Between these 
extremes all grades of brilliance can be obtained ; generally the correct portions he between 5 
parts of potass chloroplatinite to 2 parts sodium salt, and equal parts of each. Add these two 
salts separately to the iron solution ; mixed alone they precipitate potass platinum chloride. 
These limiting values correspond to: iron solution, 21 c.cs. ; A, 4 drops ; D, 1 drop; and iron 
solution, 3 с.с. ; А and B, 3 drops each. A pipette serves to measure out the drops of А and 
B accurately. Apply the solution with a brush and dry first at ordinary temperature in twenty 
or thirty minutes. Too long drying means faded brown tone; too short, image which comes 
off in development. For coarser porous paper add 3 to 6 c.cs. water to every 5 c.cs. sensitiser. 
Developer: (1) Potass oxalate, то parts; potass phosphate, 5 parts; water, 100 parts. Take 
(1) 10 parts and (А) solution (see above) I part. In place of (1) the ordinary platinum 
developer сап be used. Develop with a soft camel’s-hair brush. 
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Platinum paper with platinum in the seusitiser instead of the developer can be made by 
raising the proportion of A and B solution to iron solution up to 1:14. Raw and gelatinised 
paper, etc., сап be had from Dr. Jacoby, 52 Thurmstr., Berlin, N.W.—W. S. Dav ЕХГОКТ, 
D. /., иһ June. 

‘Damp Platinum Paper should be printed rather longer than usua! and developed on the 
usual developer plus 30 minims IO per cent. potass bromide per oz. (60 c.cs. per litre) — /?°Йо/., 
4th Jan. 

Platinum Prints from Flat Negatives. —Photogram, June. 

Giycerine development of Platinum Prints. —/'ho'ozram, Aug. 

Two-color Platinum Prints. —Photegram, April. 

Sunning Platinum Prints can be gauged very readily by placing the print behind a 
sheet of plain glass, marking w here necessary and fixing n.ar the part to be sunned a piece of 
P.O.P. The tinting of the P.O.P. shows what the light is doing. Carbon prints should be 
placed behind a piece of ground glass on which is a sketch of the leading lines of the composition, 
Sunning can then be adjusted almost as well as with print-out papers. —G. J. T. WALFORD, 
D. 7., 26th Jan. 

Toning Platinotypes.—A pure platinum print can be reduced and intensified with 
uranium repeatedly without producing any effect on the original platinum image. But when 
a platinum-mercury image (such as that produced by developer containing mercury) is thus 
treated the whole image is converted into ferrocyanide and сап be removed in strong alkali, 
I have entirely wiped out the platinum image in this way, and therefore when uranium toning on 
а mercury image is to be reduced, only very weak alkali should be used. Local toning сап be 
done very easily by using the mercury developer where the tone is needed, Should it not be 
what is wanted, or should it fade in a too strong acid bath, the correct tone can be readily 
obtained by using the uranium bath, which will give the mercury color as well as any deeper 
shade, Some prints left in the acid bath until of a uniform black, took the sepia locally on 
immersion in the uranium, Should the tone developed by this uranium bath be too deep, it 
can be reduced by sodium carbonate solution —weak, for the reasons stated above, — PRESCOTT 
ADAMSON (Philadelphia Phot. Soc.), 7. N., 4th May. 

Kallitype Prints may be toned, after © development" in the borax bath and subsequent 
washing, by potass chloroplatinite, 74 gr. (1 рт.) ; salt, 44 grs. (10 gms.) ; citric acid, 44 grs. ; 
water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.), after which they are ''fixed" in ammonia solution (2 per cent. ). — 
VAN Loo, Bull, Belz, Phot., Feb. 

Diazo Process.—/hotogram, Oct. 

Unreversed Carbon Prints Direct.—Thin celluloid with a ground surface is coated uh 
pigmented gelatine, sensitised, dried, and printed celluloid (unsensitised) side next the negative. 
Development is done at once, and, after washing and drying, the print is backed with paper 
(squeegeed to the celluloid by means of a solution of gelatine) or with paint. —H. DARCY Power, 
Б. J.. 19th Oct. 

Drying Carbon Tissue. —Squecgee the sensitised tissue to a piece of ferrotype plate and 
place the whole in a paper bag or envelope (such as sensitive paper is supplied in) until dry. 
Let the bags be large enough for the plates to slide in easily, and when laying them out see that 
the plate is under the tissue. — // оз, June. 

Sensitive Carbon Tissue keeps almost indefinitely in а calcium tube. When taken it 
will be very brittle (breaking if sharply bent), and will print very slowly, It is therefore laid 
in a dark, damp place for half an hour. — /2/0/., 5th April. 

Carbon Printing. —Specd of carbon paper depends on (1) strength and (2) condition of 
sensitising bath, (3) time of immersion and (4) time elapsing between sensitising and printing. 

(1) A 5 per cent. bath gives a paper half as fast again as a т per cent. bath. (2) An acid 
bath renders tissue about quarter as fast again as an alkaline bath, but it also makes it very hard 
and difficult to strip. Hence an alkaline bath should always be used. (3) Longer immersion 
than required to make the tissue limp reduces the speed. (4) The speed of tissue falls off after 
two or three days. 

The best way to dry tissue is to squeegee it to ferrotype plate and Jet it dry in any ordinary 
dim light. The time of drying is not of great importance ; tissues dried in 14 and 26 hours 
respectively have almost identical sensitiveness. — H. STUART, Zot.. 21st June. 

Local Development.— Ап ordinary chemical wash bottle (sce fig.) enables a fine jet of hot 
water to be directed on any part of a print requiring lightening. — 7. V., 9th Feb. 

Over-exposed Carbon Prints.—A few minutes immersion in 5 per cent. persulphate of 
ammonium solution containing 1 per cent. of sulphuric acid, enables over-exposed carbon prints 
to be developed in warm water in the usual way. — Prof. К. NAMIAS, Лио, Afitt., Aug. 

Pigment Positives can be stained an agreeable color with a solution of water-soluble 
indulin, a dye made by G. Siegle & Co., Stuttgart. The print is placed in the filtered. solution 
and afterwards washed until the water is no longer colored. — Decoction of logwood also, by 
uniting with the chromium compound in the image. intensifies the print. —Z"of.. Rund., Aug. 

For spotting Carbon Prints, the pigmented gelatine is melted off scraps of tissue (before 
sensitising) into empty paint tins or similar convenient receptacle. — It is used with the usual 
spotting brush and hot water. — /?, N., 9th March. 

Ozotype. — /Логогғал,, July. 
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Ozotype.—Vo prevent the acetic bath from rapidly discoloring, add 2 drachms 5 per cent. 
solution of copper sulphate to 40 ozs. of solution (6 c.cs. per litre))—THomMas MANLY, А. Z., 
17th Aug. 

Theory of Ozotype.—The primary ozotype image most probably consists of manganous 
chromate, which is feebly soluble in water—a fact which agrees with the partial removal of the 
image by washing in water. Mercuric chloride can be substituted for man- 
ganous sulphate in the sensitising solution, or even bichromate alone successfully 
used. The faint images in these cases must consist of mercury chromate and 
chromium chromate.—4À. Наррох (Roy. Phot. Soc.), P. /., 26th Oct. 

Combination Prints by Ozotype. — Certain operations which are 
difficult in the ordinary carbon process (e.g. printing clouds into a landscape 
where light tinted buildings rise above the horizon) can be easily done in ozotype. 
In the case instanced, the landscape portion is first exposed, washed, pigmented 
and developed. Тһе dried print with its blank sky is now re-sensitised, the print 
being laid with the landscape portion uppermost upon a sloping desk and the 
sensitising solution applied with a fine pointed brush round all the points and 
moulding which project into the sky ; the larger blank spaces are then filled in 
with a larger brush, When dry, the sky is printed in without masking. The 
altitude allowable in development permits the sky to be reduced to the exact 
strength of tint which will match the landscape. Or supposing the landscape and cloud negative 
differ in gradation, it is easy, in ozotype, to prepare two acid solutions—onc to give contrast 
to the weak landscape portion and the other to soften the print from the hard sky negative. — 
P'Àot., 19th July. 

Gum-bichromate.—Multi-prints. — ГЛоѓостат, April. 

Unsuitable paper—especially those retaining a portion of the pigment even when the gum 
is removed— is respons.ble for many failures, A substratum usually remedies this, but a paper 
can be tested by coating with the sensitive pigmented mixture, drying in the dark, and placing 
in cold water, Good paper will lose its coating and color in about half an hour, If it retains its 
pigment, the above remedy is at hand. The paper is sized with a gelatinous mixture, brushed 
M strong bichromate solution, and when dry coated with the pigment mixture. —4. 7”, 

pril. 

To prevent paper from stretching when multiple printing is being done, mount it on a glass 
plate by interposing a piece of gutta-percha tissue between the glass and the paper and passing 
a hot flat-iron over the latter. A rule for sensitising is to apply a coating such that a fine pencil 
mark, on the margin of the paper, can be seen. Exposure must not be too long— only until 
the outlines of the subject are barely recognisable. Develop face downwards (supporting the 
plate beneath) in cold water for three or four hours. The print should show details everywhere 
except in the high-lights, which should be bare. After drying, without further washing, the 
plate is preferably sized with warm 2 or 3 per cent. gelatine solution, treated briefly with 4 
per cent. formalin solution and dried. — In sensitising for the second time, use about half as 
much pigment and expose for the high-lights. On completion the print is separated from its 
glass support by warming the two in an oven, The paper can then be peeled oft. —Dr. GEORGE 
HAUBERISSER, Phot. Rund., Aug. 

Transfer Gum Bichromate.—A mixture of equal volumes of 40 per cent. gum solution and 
concentrated chromate solution, with the addition of a little starch, is used. It possesses sufficient 
adhesion to permit of very uniform coating. А glass plate the size of the negative is coated with 
this gum solution and dried ; it is then varnished with collodion, or negative varnish. Іп this state 
the plate is exposed under the negative reversed. After exposure, a piece of transfer paper (floated 
on а warm gelatine solution) is squeegeed down to the glass and the plate put on one side. It is - 
then laid in a dish of water paper side up, and the paper stripped from the plate carbon-fashion. 
The first water (which is colored with chromate) is poured away, fresh poured on, and the print 
left to develop itself. With properly applied color and correct exposure, development proceeds 
quickly. If too much pigment is used or too long exposure given the image appears only 
slowly ; but passable prints can be obtained even after great over-exposure. The process gives 
perfect scale of tone, and sharp outlines, and does not call for the skill of multiple printing.— 
L. SrEvRER, Phot. Corr., May. 

Dextrine Mountants.—Photogram., Oct. 

Passe-par-touts can be made in several ways. The print may be mounted on card or it 
may be placed behind a cut-out paper mask, or a glass and mount the size of the photogram can 
be used and the binding made to lap over the picture. The first two are generally the best. 
First select the size of your glass and mount. Asa rule, a print 4 x 3 ins. should have a margin 
of at least 11 іп, ; a 5 x 4 print, one of 1$ in. 3; a 7x 5 print, one of 2 ins., and so оп. Trim the 
print and paste it in the centre of the mount, place the glass over it and the cardboard backing 
behind the mount. Before fixing this backing, make two slits for the staples which are to hold 
the rings to the back, and cut two channels in the side of the backing which comes next the 
mount, to prevent the staples indenting the mount. Slip the rings over the staples, and insert 
the latter into the backing and turn over as in fig. The staples are merely narrow strips of 
tin. Bind with stout paper or linen about an inch wide, cut into lengths corresponding to the 
breadth and width of your glasses. It should lap about 4 inch over the front of 7x5, and 
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smaller glasses, and about } in. for larger sizes, Don’t try to make the corners mitred, but lay on 
single strips, doing opposite sides concurrently. The binding should lap over about 4 of an inch 
at the back, and may be of any color; black looks well with any color of 
mount. —HENRY б. ABBOTT, Amer, Journ, Phot., Feb. 

Rough-edged Prints (platinum). — ry tearing the paper to the required 
size and shape. This gives soft “ hand-made ” edges, and various degrees 
of roughness may be easily secured. Ву placing the paper face down and 
tearing in one sweep along the edge of a rule, a comparatively straight edge 
results. If the paper is torn a little at a time the result is rougher. Placing 
the paper face up gives the same result, except that edges are more or less 
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5 white. Another good method is to fold the paper, but without rubbing down 
BY the fold, and then to cut jt with a rather blunt paper cutter. — Cam., Votes, 
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Imitating a Plate Mark.—Select a mount of soft paper (plate 

or cover paper; Bristol board is liable to crack). Brush over the 
print with mountant, apply the mount and rub down. Suitable 
mountant is a solution of white shellac in 93 per cent. alcohol. 
Add enough shellac to make a syrupy solution ; twenty-four hours 
are required for complete solution, Cut an ordinary card mount to 
the size of the desired plate mark; cut also a piece of paper (A) 
with an opening the exact size of the cardboard form. Lay the 
mounted print face up, place the mat (А) over it, adjust7position and lay the cardboard form on 
the mat. Now dexterously turn over the whole face downwards on to a table and rub the mount 
all round the edge of the form, — Сам. Notes, No. 4, 1900. 

Coloring Prints.—The medium is made as follows :—Gum arabic, 80 grs. (5 gms.) ; salt, 
30 grs. (2 gms.) : French gelatine, 8 grs. (75 gm.) : hot water, 14 ozs. (400 c.cs.), to which is added 
as preservative, 8-12 grs. (5-78 gm.) quinine sulphate. Swell the gelatine, dissolve it in hot 
water, then add the salt, gum, and quinine, and finally filter hot through wash leather. 

An albumen medium is :—Dry egg albumen, 15 grs. (1 gm.) ; salt, 8 grs. (5 gms.) ; gum 
arabic (8 grs.) ; quinine sulphate, 3 grs. (^2 gm.) ; cold distilled water, 34 ozs. (100 c.cs.) 

The three colors are : — /ue : Indigo-carmine, 15 grs. (I gm.) ; salt, 30 grs. (2 gms.) ; acid 
potass oxalate, 4 grs. (725 gm.) ; hot distilled water, 7 ozs. (200 с.с.) ; dilute sulphuric acid, 3 drops. 

Yellow: Picric acid, 8 grs. ('5 gm.) ; salt, 15 grs. (1 gm.) ; hot distilled water, roo c.cs. ; blue 
solution (as above), 4-5 drops. Aed: Erythrosin (soluble), 476 grs. (3 gm.) ; salt, 15 grs. (I 
gm.); hot distilled water, 34 ozs. (100 c.cs.) ; aniline yellow (water soluble), 175 gr. (1 gm.) ; 
picric acid, 175 gr. (^1 gm.). 

How to Color : —Kequisites, one large brush, two smaller for fine work, one palette, water for 
washing brushes, tough blotting paper. Albumen paper is best, gelatine paper is not so suitable 
and collodion paper unsuitable. — First prepare the surface several times with the medium, blot 
off with paper, and leave moist. Now pour a little of the medium into the palette and. add 
enough blue color to make the liquid pale blue. Coat the whole print with this mixture and 

again apply to paper. Now apply a rather stronger blue color locally according to taste, and 
again blot. Repeat the operation, using yellow, then with red. Тһе best basis for the coloring 
is a brown toned print. —A. STIFTER, Lech. Mitt, 

** Coloring Behind '' of Large Portraits. —Very efiective colored portraits сап be 
made by taking advantage of the ‘‘coloring behind" method. For the preparation of the 
photographic base two processes can be used— stripping collodion paper, and carbon. Іп 
the first a fairly soft negative is used; if one of usual contrast has to be employed, the 

` paper is floated, face и), on а 5 per cent. solution of sodium phosphate for five minutes, hung 
up to dry, and printed as usual. The toned, fixed, and washed print is squeegeed whilst wet to a 
glass plate (previously cleaned with French chalk), the edges raised slightly all round, and a little 
adhesive (gum or gelatine) applied. The edges are then pressed down and the whole left to dry. 
It is then placed in a dish of cold water for an hour or so to soften ; warm water is poured in until 
the paper support can be detached. Апу gelatine left on the film is removed with a soft brush, 
and the print is left to dry on its glass support. Oil or water colors can be used, As soon as 
the desired effect has been obtained, the back of the print is coated (when completely dry) with 
zinc white, When this has dried, a suitable piece of canvas is affixed to the back with gum 
dammar апа squeegeed down so that all air bubbles are expelled. The whole is now ready for 
stripping from the glass. The film is cut with a sharp knife so as to separate the paris previously 
secured to the glass, If ordinary glass has been used a glossy surface is obtained ; if ground, a 
matt surface. In the former case, the stripped point can be matted by passing several times 
through a burnisher in contact with a piece of canvas. 

Carbon paper can be used in the foregoing process, and gives scope for varied effects in 
different colors. The print is squeegeed to a glass plate (previously salted and coated with 1 
per cent. collodion). This plate is laid face up in a dish of cold, recently boiled water (z.v., 
water containing no dissolved air), and the print (which has been washed in a separate dish) laid 
upon it. As soon as the collodion film commences to turn up at the edges, print and glass plate 
are lifted out together and squeegced in contact. The print is stripped and colored as before 
described. —F. STOLZE, Das Al., May. 
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By Georges Millon. 


(Second Prize, Class 111., Thornton-Pickard Competition.) 
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Diagram Lantern Slides..—Take a fogged plate and draw the design in lead pencil ; 
ink over with waterproof Indian ink, and when this is dry, place the plate in warm water (about 
180° F.). The uncovered gelatine is removed, the drawing remaining. Careful washing 
removes all traces of gelatine, and а negative printed from the positive is thus obtained. —G EO. 
MERCIER, Zot. Aex., 28th Oct. 

Pepper Process for Lantern Slides.—Outline ; coat with pepper solution, print fron» 
positive, dust with ** ceramic " color and fire in muttle furnace. Digest pure white pepper (4 ozs. ) 
with benzole (8 ozs.) in a 16 oz. bottle for a week —or longer—in a fairly warm place. Filter 
through cotton-wool, add 10 drops of best hard oak varnish to each ounce of solution, and, in 
cold weather, 4 drops of castor oil. 

Clean glass, and tlow with this solution; it dries in a few minutes. Print from positive 
transparency: exposure three or four hours in summer, Dust ceramic powder over with camel’s-hair 
mop. If picture does not appear dense enough, warm before fire, Over-exposure is corrected 
by more warming іп this way.  Over-develop slightly, dust off supertluous powder and fire in 
mutile. Time ot heating should not exceed 30 minutes from first lighting of the muffle. А 
color must, of course, be used which is much more fusible than the glass. — P. ELIFF (at Leeds 
Camera Club), Zot., Ist Keb. 

New Print-out Slide Process.—/‘holegram, Oct. 

Dry Coliodion Lantern Plates. —/'hotozram, Oct. 

Lantern Slides and Ferrous Oxalate.—he following developer cannot be equalled 
tor slide work. (A) Potass oxalate, 4 oz. (50 gms.) ; ammonium chloride, 20 grs. (4:6 gms.) ; 
water, IO ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). (В) Ferrous sulphate. 55 grs. (12% gms.) ; citric acid, 27 grs. 
(072 gms.) ; water, 10 ozs. (1,000 c.cs.). (C) Potass bromide, 145 grs. (335 gms.) ; sugar, то 
grs. (23 guis.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 C.cs.). Use equal parts of A and B with 5 minims per oz. 
то c.cs. per litre) of C. The solution is weaker and more acid than the usual formule. If it 
acts too slowly, add iron and oxalate solutions (four times the. strength of the above) to the 
developer, —HH. А. VAN DUSEN, B. 7. L. S., Jan. 

Carbon Transparencies on glass can, at a pinch, be made without the usual substratum 
of bichromated gelatine if boiled and cooled water be used for soaking the tissue before squeegec- 
ing to the glass. — Z '%ot., 19th July. 

Carbon Lantern Slides. — Photogyram, Oct. 

' Carbon '' Lantern Slides.— Allow Р.О. Р. to darken to a deep rich color (but not 
to bronze) by exposure to daylight. Immerse for two minutes in 5 per cent. salt solution, and 
then in 4 per cent. potass bichromate. Dry (in the dark) by squeegeeing to a piece of waxed 
glass plate. When quite dry, expose under negative, let soak in water till limp, and squeegee 
on lantern plate which has been deprived of its silver image and hardened in 10 per cent. 
formalin solution. Leave for at least half an hour, develop in warm water carbon fashion, except 
that the paper should be allowed to float off, not pulled of. When developed, place in alum or 
weak formalin, wash and tone with gold or platinum. Exquisite results are obtained by merely 
immersing in IO per cent. silver nitrate solution, blotting off superfluous moisture, exposing 
thoroughly to daylight and toning in combined bath. Old and yellowed paper can be used in 
the process.-— А. D. PRETZ, P. /. £L. S., Jan. 

ramed Lantern Slides. —A simple method is to make a positive transparency, with 
clear glass margins on one plate, and to bind this up with a second transparency of a frame, with 
clear glass centre and black margin. First make the transparency, masking the parts not re- 
quired, Suppose the ratio of the sides is 13: 11. We select a frame of this proportion, and 
proceed to make a negative of it of dimensions to fit the transparency. Cover a flat board with 
cheap black velvet and fit it to an ordinary copying board, in which the camera slides, sothat itis 
‘* square" to the axis of the lens. Fix the frame to it (by a screw from the back) with its centre 
on the optical axis of the lens. Place a piece of white paper over the picture, and, lighting 
evenly, focus the frame on the screen to get the image of the white central space the same size as 
that of the positive. А full exposure and restrained developer should be used so as to get the black 
velvet ground nearly clear glass. On the finished negative a lantern cover-glass is laid and its 
position adjusted to get the frame exactly central. Then scratch round the cover-glass with a 
blunt pin, afterwards emphasising these register marks with a blunt knife. Next take a piece of 
P.O.P., 31 x 34 ins. ; lay this on your frame negative to register with the marks, and expose. 
When printed, cut out cleanly the white central part along the line of the inner part of frame. 
Then expose again until this paper mask (A) is completely blackened. To print the double 
slide, first print from the frame negative in the usual way, getting a frame with opaque margins 
and clear centre. Next place the picture negative in a frame, lay on it the mask (A) and then 
the lantern plate to exactly coincide with the mask. Expose, and bind the two positives 
together ; or better, cement them film to film with Canada balsam (t part), and benzole (2 parts). 
The effect of a white margin around the framed picture is obtained by making the mask (A) with 
a smaller opening than that of the frame. By supplementing this mask by a vignetting card 
held about 2 ins. from the negative and moved about when the landscape is being printed, the 
frame picture can be shown as a vignette. —F. C. LAMBERT, А. Z., 30th March. 

Lantern Slides in two-colors.— Photozram, Oct. 

Colored Transparencies. —hotogram, Oct. 

Coloring Lantern Slides. —/"otogram, Oct. 
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For absorbing heat from an electric arc projection lantern а 4-inch stratum of acidulated 
ferrous chloride solution is the best thing. —Dr. NEUHAUSs, Z. N., 12th Jan. | 

Moistening Slide Binders.—Procure a 4 oz. pot with screw-lid—a **Tixit"" bottle—stull 
with cotton-wool, rags or other material loosely fastened in a piece of flannel or swansdown ; 
cut a disc out of the metal top so as to leave a rim of metal projecting inwards about a quarter 
of an inch, wet the wool or cotton stuffing well, see that it bulges a little from the mouth of the 
bottle, screw down the lid, and the “ dampener ” is complete, — AMY BELL, 4. P., 17th Aug. 


Color Photography. 


Lippmann, Ives, Sanger Shepherd, 
Szczepanik, and M‘Donough-Joly Processes. 


Lippmann-Trillat Process.—/hotogram, April. 

Lippmann's Process.—The following are particulars of my own practice. I used 
Lumiere’s formula for emulsion :—(A) Drescher's gelatine, 10 gms. (154 grs.) ; distilled water, 
200 c.cs. (7 ozs.). (В) Potass bromide, 1°15 gm. (17:8 grs.) ; water, 13 c.cs. (220 minims). 
(C) Silver nitrate, 175 gm. (232 grs.) ; distilled water, І 3 ccs. Allow gelatine to soak for 
a little, heat in a water bath to above 105” F. till solution takes place, cool to 105° by removing 
flame from water-bath, pour half of A into C and add B to the remainder of A. Now pour 
C plus half A slowly into B and half A, stirring the while. Add 5 с.сѕ. (85 minims) І per cent. 
alcoholic methyl-violet solution and filter quickly. То do this, tie a piece of very fine flannel, 
having a piece of thin silk under it, round the flanged bottom of a lamp glass, pour in the 
emulsion, and, applying pressure with the mouth, blow through into a beaker, Coat as collodion, 
and as soon as set dip in absolute alcohol for not more than five to ten seconds ; then transfer at 
once to the drying rack and wash for twenty minutes, On standing up to dry, stick a bit of paper 
to the glass side of each plate. Now set to dry ina cupboard, 
carefully cleaning the back of the plate both now and when 
placing in the slide. Lippmann's final nitrate bath just before 
exposure greatly increases speed and renders the plate more 
evenly panchromatic. It is alcohol, containing 4 per cent. each 
of silver nitrate and glacial acetic acid. The plate is whirled 
dry afterwards. The bath is not altogether satisfactory. Cor- 
rect exposure is absolutely necessary. Good density is given by 
Dr. Neuhauss's physical developer, which can be used on plates 
fixed before development or those partially developed. It will 
frequently yield bright colors from developed plates which do not show any trace of them at the 
outset. When the plate has been backed with black varnish, the film coated with Zapon 
varnish, and cemented to prism cover-glass with Canada balsam, the heliochrome is finished. — 
E. DouGLas FAWCETT, 2, N., 10th and 31st Aug. 

Exposure in sunshine (in Switzerland) average one to two minutes at /5:6 to /6:3, but I do 
not find that the colors thus produced are perfect. The image must be not all dense, but rather 
like a transparent stain. To view the heliochromes the apparatus of Professor Lippmann is used. 
AA, adjustable mirror; BB, compartment (dead-blacked) of box, which is illuminated by 
mirror; H, heliochrome; S, support; M, magnifying lens. The albumen films for the 
process (Penrose & Co., Upper Baker Street, London, W.) are sensitised in—silver nitrate, 
30 grs. (70 gms.) ; glacial acetic acid, 30 grs.; distilled water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.), for about 
forty seconds, washed in running water for about fifteen minutes, and isochromatised in a 
mixture three parts alcoholic solution of cyanine (1 in 500) and two parts erythrosine (1 in 500) 
fora minute or во. They are washed quickly, and dried ; they do not keep after sensitising. The 
results are rather erratic, compound colors being difücult of reproduction. One gets blue roses 
and such-like results, —E. DouGLas Fawcett, Р, N., 20th and 27th April and 4th May. | 

I find it best to develop the heliochromes only partially and to afterwards intensify with the 
physical intensifier of Dr. Neuhauss, The formula is:—Ammonium sulphocyanide, 105 grs. 
(240 gms.); sodium sulphite, 105 grs. (240 gms.); sodium thiosulphate, 22 grs. (50 gms.); 
silver nitrate, 1775 grs. (40 gms.) ; potass bromide, 2:2 grs. (5 gms.) ; water, I oz. (1,000 c.cs.). 
To 7 parts of the above I add 40 to 50 parts of a metol-sulphite (no alkali) solution, which is 
better than the rodinal of the original formula. I use weak ortol or glycin for the first developer, 
and get, with shorter exposure, а heliochrome with bright and accurate colors, —E. DOUGLAS 
Fawcett, В. J., 12th Oct. А 

To remove superfluous salts from the orthochromatic emulsion (the presence of which causes 
crystalline marks on the film), it is best to cool the orthochromatised emulsion by ice, and when 
set, to force through fabric. Wash for about fifteen minutes in a stream of water, and drain off 
last traces as completely as possible (distilled water for last washing). It is then melted at 35°C. 
As sensitiser, the following mixture is found to give the whole spectrum :—Alcoholic solution 
(1 in 500) of cyanin, 2 parts ; alcoholic solution (1 in 500) of erythrosin, 2 parts; saturated 
solution of glycin red, 10 parts. 10 c.cs. of this mixture is added to 100 c.cs. of emulsion, 
which is washed as described above.—Dr. N EUHAUSS, Phot. Kund., Jan. 
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Ammonia does not increase the sensitiveness of gelatine emulsion plates for Lippmann helio- 
chromes. The deposit on the plate is probably not silver, for it is brown by transmitted light and 
resists the action of nitric acid. The nature of this deposit is of importance in Lippmann helio- 
chromy, for only by eliminating the surface reflection can pure white be satisfactorily rendered. 
When Lippmann’s cemented prism method of getting rid of reflected surface is used, the refractive 
index of the cement must be considered ; if too low, the colors incline towards red ; if too high, 
towards violet. As Canada balsam has a higher refractive index than gelatine, all tints tend 
towards violet. Celluloid varnish avoids this difficulty. The film may also have a further 
coating of gelatine over it (5 per cent. gelatine solution poured on to the plate, drained off and 
allowed to dry), or it may be expanded by breathing before cementing ; or it may be contracted 
by drying very thoroughly before cementing. —Dr. NEUnAUss, Phot, Rund., March 1900. 

lewing Lippmann Color Photograms.—Make a box 6 ins. square and 10 ins. high 
and dead-black it inside. Leave one side open for 44 ins. from base (A in fig.). Hinge а platform 
to bottom of box (B), on which lay the photogram. At the other end fit a convex lens of 4} ins. 
diameter and about 6 ins. focal length (see D). Place the apparatus on a table facing a well-lit 
window ; looking through the lens adjust the angle of the platform until the colors are clearly 
seen. Then fix by a set-screw. —E. SENIOR, 7204., Ist March. 

Friese-Greene's Process.—J'hotogram, April. 

Tri-color Processes. —The Melancochromoscope of Louis Ducos du Ilauron is shown 
in the sketch. The colored screens (blue-violet, green, or red) are at one end of the horizontal 
compartments ; at the other a lens, L, is fixed. The mirrors, G, G', and G" (the two former 
transparent as in the kromskop), reflect the images to the mirror M, whence the combined 
colored image is sent to the eye.— Bull. Soc. Franc. Phot., 18th Jan. 

The patent specification (No. 15,444, 1899) of W. N. L. Davidson describes a form 
of tri-color camera, Е, E. Ives thus describes his latest ‘‘one-plate, one-exposure" camera 
for obtaining the three transparencies used in the kromskrop.  ''This device is merely the 
introduction of a block of glass in the path of the rays, which go to form the outer images 
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on the plate, by which the focal point is extended as much as it is displaced laterally 
from the axis of thelens. For instance, if the centres of the outer images on the plate are two 
inches from the centre of the middle image, and the displacement is at right angles, the cones of 
rays for the outer images must be stretched out, and the focal point extended two inches. This 
is accomplished by introducing in the path.of the ray a block of clear glass, which should be six 
inches long, if the refractive index of the glassis 1°5. According to the construction of the 
camera, this glass may be either one rectangular piece or several, or may be in prismatic form. 
One camera, in which I employ two compound prisms only (F and С), without transparent reflec- 
tors, has fewer parts and adjustments than any three-plate camera ever devised, and is no more 
liable to get out of order than a kodak. It is perfectly safe to say that no simpler camera will 
ever be devised for producing three images on one plate from one point of view." —J/ourna/ оу 
the Photographie Society of Philadelphia, 1900, p. 19. 

Tri-color Slides.—1n printing on the bichromated celluloid films, the visible image is 
slightly brown, resembling the undeveloped platinotype image. Pay no attention to its strength, 
but print for al details. In staining the positives, the guide to a correct result is a neutral tint 

_in the deep shadows. If the pink film be too deeply stained, the shadows will be red ; if yellow 
is too deep, greenish. The cementing of the films with Canada balsam gets rid of loss of light 
by reflection from the various surfaces. —A. SANGER SHEPHERD, Phot. Journ., Dec. 1899. 

Home-Made Tri-color Screens. — Requisites : Nelson's No. 1 gelatine, 1 oz.; 
Mawson's uniodised collodion, 1 or 2 ozs. ; one pot of photo-mounter ; some paper strips ; some 
pieces of ‘‘ patent plate" 2 x 2 ins. ; three penny packets each of Judson’s green, one of violet, one 
of yellow, and a sixpenny packet of ‘‘ Diamond” scarlet for cotton, Dissolve the yellow and 
green each separately in 1 oz. of boiling water, two packets of green in another oz., and the third 
likewise in 1 oz. Make stock solutions of the dye and mordant in the “ Diamond " packet by 
dissolving each in 2 ozs. of hot water. For use, take half an oz. of each and add 2 ozs. of water. 

For panchromatic plates (Cadett’s or Lumiére's) make blue-violet screen by soaking 
collodionised glass plates, one in the one-packet green solution and the other in violet dye, 
binding the two together. For red screen, use scarlet dye solution on two collodionised plates, 
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binding the two together. For green screen, place similar plate in strong green solution, Stain 
a gelatine-coated plate with picric acid solution and bind the two together. P ee 
When three plates are used, say Ilford ordinary, and Lumiere “А and ' B,” the ol owing 
formule for pale ruby, orange or aurantia, and violet screens аге used. The Diamond өкі ч 
solution gives the orange and ruby according to the time of immersion, а fixed and wins e 
lantern plate being used. For the violet bath a collodionised plate is dyed in the violet batl = 
А. E. SMITH, А. P., 20th and 27th April and 4th May. [Numerous other practical details are 
given in this series of articles.—-EDs. ) | 2а | = 
Szczepanik’s Patent.—The following is a digest of this inventors patent: ж: 
a plate (Æ, in fig.) bearing a number of lines (а, с, etc.) be placed in front of a erp ‘ 
upon which an image is projected from a lens which is provided with a square diaphragm 
D, then this image will streaked with black bands due to the shadows of the opaque 
parts of the plate Æ. If the plate, however, be moved away from Ра position 15 reached 
in which the light bands join up and form a continuous image. Now—other things dene 
ing the same—the substitution of the diaphragm D by one of equal width but one-thir 


п 
“4 


the height, will give an image broken into dark bands twice the width of the light bands. 
The successive use of diaphragms, as shown іп R J B, will permit the exposure of the whole 
plate in sections, and if these diaphragms be fitted with color filters, a negative is obtained 
representing the color sensations very much as is the case with negatives taken through the 
Joly screen. A positive made from this negative is projected in the colors of the original 
by placing a РЕ, жерли containing equal strips of the three primary colors. It is desirable to 
make use of a diaphragm provided with a much larger number of the colored bands, which 
can be moved vertically, so that each color falls in the right place. 

Wood’s Diffraction Process of color photography has been modified and patented by 
Thomas Thorp (Eng. Pat. No. 11,466, 1899), who substitutes for the gratings of different spac- 
ing, used by Professor Wood, gratings of the same spacing, but with their lines placed at a dif- 
ferent angle for each color. The figure shows the arrange- 
ment whereby rays of light from the mirrors M!, M?, and 
M? are directed on to the three superimposed diffraction 
photograms (at O), so that they fall in a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the inclination of the lines. 

A is the source of light, B a prism directing the rays 
from A on to the three mirrors M’, М“, and M*. The eye 
is placed at E. Slots radiating from the axis are formed 
in the surface Q so as to vary the position of the mirrors 
M and the angle of incidence. The inclination of these 
slots to the vertical is the same as the inclination of the 
grating lines to the horizental, so that the rays B M! O 
are in a vertical plane perpendicular to the lines on the 
green plate, the rays В М? O in a plane perpendicular to 
the lines on the red plate, and the rays B М? O perpen- 
dicular to the lines on the blue plate. The three gratings 
diffract the rays transmitted by the mirrors into spectra in 
the same planes as the rays ; and if the respective angle of 
incidence is so arranged by shifting the mirrors that the 
green part of the spectrum formed by the green plate, the 
red part of the spectrum formed by the red plate, and the 
blue part of the spectrum formed by the blue plate fall 
upon the eye-slit, the photographed object will be seen in 
its natural colors, the eyes being preferably placed at a short distance from the cye-slits. 

If the position of the mirrors is changed, the color received into the eye from the different 
plates will be changed. By placing the mirrors M? and M? into the line of mirror M!, for instance, 
the green part of the three spectra will be transmitted to the slit, and the object will appear all 
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green; by shifting the three mirrors to the top, it will be shown all red, and by shifting the three 


mirrors to the bottom, it will appear all blue. 


By shifting the mirrors МІ and M? to the bottom 


and the mirror M* to the top, the blue parts of the spectra from the green and red plate and the 
green part of the spectrum from the blue plate will fall into the eye, so that the green and red 


portion of the photographed object will appear blue, and the blue parts green. 


It will be evident 


that by altering the positions of the mirrors, any part of each spectrum can be made to fall into 
the eye, and any variety of different colorings besides the natural colors rendered visible. 
Wood's Diffraction Process.—/hotogram, April. 
Making Joly Screens. —/'kotorram, April. 
Joly Process. Тһе light filter used to cut off excess of blue light must be adjusted to the 


brand of plate. 


ditterent filters even when of the same speed. 
Correct exposure and straightforward development must be the rule. It 


exaggerates the blues. 


Thus Cadett’s ** Special rapid spectrum " and ** Lightning spectrum " require 


Metol gives the best result. Hydroquinone 


is well to expose for the yellows. —C. B. HowpILL (Leeds Cam. Club), 7. N., 4th May. 
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Photograms of the Year 1900.—Doulle super-royal 
8vo, 109 pares; too pages of pictures, — Price—cloth, 35. 
(1.50 post free); paper, 25. (Хі post free); postage, sd. 

Published for the Photogram, Ltd., by Dawbarn & Ward, 
Ltd: 


Your friend, if he is an architect, engineer, builder, 
draughtsman, or otherwise practically interested in the repro- 
duction of plans, will thank you for recommending him to get 
*! Ferric and Heliographic Processes,” the only handbook on 
the subject. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., price 2s. net.) 


Trade and other Notices are held over until next month. 
(Sce page 367.) 


To every Reader.—l\f you have anything new of general 
interest, let us have an opportunity of considering an article 
on it; or if you do not care to write оп the chance of accept- 
ance, send us a brief outline of the subject. We are always 
prepared to publish (апа pay for) contributions—preferably 
those which mark (even ininor) steps in advance. 


доо 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


RIZES of £1 1s. and ros. 6d. respectively, with 
certificates of award for the prize-winners, and of 
honorable mention for others whose work ік con- 

sidered worthy of such mention, are offered in each of the 
following competitions. 

A special prize of £5 ss. is offered to the competitor taking 
the highest position in the whole series of competitions, 
provided he secures at least the equivalent of one first and 
one second prize (see rules). 


Forcivn and Colonial Readers will note that the dates 
given below leave them ample time to compete. 


COMPETITIONS. 


1. The Arranging of Figures cut from The Photozranr, 
October, 1900, upon the landscape printed in the same issue. 
One or more figures may be used, with the object of improving 
the pictorial quality of the landscape. Last day, January 1st, 
1401. Results in February issue. 

2. An Essay оп Photograms of the Year 1900, and 
the lessons to be drawn therefrom by the student of photoz- 
raphy. The essay, which must not exceed 1,000 words, may 
deal with the book as a whole, or with a few selected pictures 
therein. Last day, February 1st, 1991. Results in March 
issue. 

3. Print-Trimming. For the most artistic result ob- 
tained by trimming the print given in 74с PAofograrn for 
November. Last day, March ist, 1901. Results іп April issue. 

4. Decorative Prints. For the best set of three prints, 
suitable respectively бог head.piece, tail-piece, and initial- 
letter, Suggestive examples will be found іп our issues of 
March, 1899, pp. 80 and 81: and September, 1899, р. 273. 
Last date, April 2nd. Results іп May issue. 

5. Constructive Criticism of a print in this issue of 
The Photogram (page 389). Not more than 700 words. 
day, May and. esults in June issue. 


To be followed by competitions in Silhouette Portraits, 
Portrait Study, Working up a Negative, Lantern-slide Mak- 
ing, Christmas Саға Prints, “ Freak " Photography, Ilus- 
trations of the Poets. 

Bnquirles (which must contain stamp for reply) should 
be addressed to the Editors of Гле PAofogram, 6 Farringdon 
Avenue, London, kEnyland. 

Full particulars and rules of all the competitions 
appeared in the October issue. Іп this column, 
sone by month we shall give details of curreat 
matters. 


Jan. Ist, 1901, is the last day for Competition 


No. 1. 
———— Md 
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The Process Photogram 


AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


PAST PROCESS WORK AT THE RPS. 


HE meetings of the Royal Photographic Society set apart for photo- 
mechanical subjects have never attracted the attendance of members 
which the importance and interest of the subjects deserved. The 
papers have, of course, appeared іп the Society's journal, but as 

probably few of our readers have access to its pages we propose recording 
the principal papers on process matters to which we have not hitherto drawn 
attention. The first, which we commence in this issue, with some slight 
abridgment, is on “ Photo-lithography,” by W. D. Richmond, and appeared 
in The Photographic Journal for July 23th, 1897. 


Photo-Lithography. 
Ву W. D. Кіснмохр. 


А photo-lithographic transfer is, in general, a print having a photographic 
origin whose image consists of some kind of fatty, or waxy ink, supported upon 
a surface of albumen, gelatine, gum, starch, or other similar substance. The 
term “lithographic transfer " is, however, generally restricted to those transfers 
which depend upon the production of insolubility in the before-mentioned 
coating of the paper by the action of light upon it in conjunction with a salt 
of chromium. А solution of gelatine, albumen, gum, or starch will give a 
highly sensitive photographic film on the addition of potassium or ammonium 
bichromate. When this is spread upon the paper, dried in the dark, and 
exposed to light under a suitable negative, the now yellow paper will not 
only change to brown in the light—affected portions, but the surface will 
become insoluble, while the parts which the opaque portions of the negative 
protect can be washed away with water. If now a greasy ink be spread 
over this picture in the dark room, and the print be immersed in water for a 
quarter of an hour or more, the unlighted part will swell up and the 
superfluous ink may be rubbed away with a wet sponge until the picture 
becomes clear, the insoluble portion alone retaining the printers ink. The 
photo-lithographic transfer is now complete, and it will, further on, be 
explained how it may be transferred to stone or zinc surfaces. 

The paper for these transfers should be of a kind that will retain much 
of its toughness when wet, and its texture should be fine and even, and 
preferably of the variety know as ** wove,” in fact, just such paper as is used 
for ordinary photographic printing methods. 

In regard to the nature of the coating, substances easily soluble in cold 
water, such as albumen and gum arabic, practically do not hold the ink so 
tenaciously as gelatine, which is nearly insoluble in cold water. If a dense 
negative be used the gum or albumen may be entirely removed from the 
unlighted portions of the paper, and then, if the work consists chiefly of fine 
lines, as a map, the adhesion of the transfer to the stone depends entirely on 


such greasy lines, and sucha transfer behaves very differently to the transfers 
ordinarily used by the lithographer, which retain all the adhesive substance 
upon which the prints are made. When gelatine is employed, the fatty ink 
may be rubbed away from the unlighted portions without removing the 
gelatine itself from the paper, and herein is a great advantage, inasmuch as 
the whole of the gelatine remains upon the paper as an adhesive substance, 

holding the picture to the stone during the operation of transferring. In the 
earliest use of gelatine in this connection, warm water was used and the 
ground washed away, leaving the transfer in a similar condition to that 
resulting from the use of gum or albumen. It was soon found that when 
a thin negative was used, or the printing was prolonged, the insolubility 
occurred all over the surface, but that it was still possible to clear the image 
by employing a little more force than was necessary when a denser negative 
was used, and the resulting transfer was really an improved one, because, 
retaining the gelatinous coating all over, it better adhered to the stone. 
Thus it became apparent that the substitution of cold water was an 
improvement when dense negatives were used. 

Bichromated gelatine, dry or in solution, does not keep long unchanged, 
and the only practical approach to a ready sensitised paper is to coat it with 
the plain gelatine, and afterwards to sensitise it, when required for use, just 
as is done in the carbon process of photographic printing. 

One of the easiest methods of preparing paper is as follows :-—Prepare а 
solution of gelatine (say Nelson's) and potassium bichromate of such a 
consistency that when warm it can readily be applied to the paper with a 
camel hair brush. The quantity of the chromate must not Le so great as to 
crystallise out as the paper dries, because such crystals would prevent the 
action of the light and make the picture spotty. Coat as ev enly as possible 
a piece of white wove paper, and, if in a hurry, hold to the fire to dry bv a 
gentle heat as evenly as possible. This coating will not be thick enough of 
itself, and to apply another coat upon it by the same means is not easv, 
because the new one will probably dissolve, in parts, that first applied. To 
obviate this effect take the dry paper into the light and hold it, coated side 
up, for about a minute until а little discoloration takes place. If held bv 
the thumb and finger at one corner, theoccasional removal of the thumb will 
show how the change is progressing. If another coating be now given as 
before, the one first applied will not be removed by reason of its having been 
insolubilised by the light; such paper is better for use than one having the 
same amount of gelatine applied by one operation. This method may be 
recommended to those who wish to try either gum arabic or albumen, as it 
makes the application of two coats comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
No fluid must be permitted to get upon the face, or the albumen may 
become detached. After drying in the dark it may be used as other papers 
are. 

Mr. Osborne, who patented his process in 1859, was probably the first 
to appreciate the importance of retaining a coating upon the paper for 
transferring purposes, and to this end he mixed albumen with the gelatine, 
and after inking the photo-print he floated the back of it upon almost boiling 
water, which, coagulating the albumen, prevented its washing away in the 
subsequent processes. 

The use of plain gelatine paper 1s now quite a common practice. [t mav 
be prepared either by brushing or by floating. Іп either case it can be kept 
indefinitely, and when required for use it may be sensitised by immersion in 
five per cent. solution of potassium bichromate. The solution of gelatine 
must, of course, be used warm, and, if floated, some kind of water bath will 
be necessary for keeping the gelatine solution at a uniform temperature. 
Some recommend a second floating after the first coat is dry while others 
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employ only one, using either a thicker solution or one at а lower 
temperature. Double transfer paper, used by carbon printers, answers well, 
Monckhoven’s, being thin is very well suited to the purpose. Very good 
paper, specially prepared for this purpose by the Autotype Co., and by some 
foreign houses, can be had through the dealers. 

One of the adv antages attached to the use of gelatine is that the parts 
least acted upon by light swell up when wetted, thus leaving the lines 
forming the picture below the general surface. This very much assists the 
clearing away of the ink, and the preservation of the thin lines, and it is here 
that the newer process contrasts so favorably with the old, where such lines, 
being in relief, were liable to be washed entirely away. It is easy to under- 
stand that the finer lines of an original drawing have less depth of color upon 
‘them than the heavier lines have, and that they are liable to yield veiled lines 
in the negative which, during printing, prevent the light acting upon the 
sensitive surface. When the gelatine is quite removed by washing in hot 
water each line stands up in relief, and the more delicate ones are 
liable to be obliterated altogether, because the insolubility has been confined | 
to the upper portion of the sensitive coating and, not reaching to the surface 
of the paper, it is at that point washed away and the upper insoluble part 
carried away with it. 

The depression of the picture in the gelatine is not without its drawbacks, 
for it has a tendency to add to the thickness of the line; a very satisfactory 
looking transfer, while wet, will often appear to be too heavy when dry 
because the rising of the gelatine at each side of a line tends to make it look 
thinner than it really is. 

As a matter of fact a drawing is seldom so perfect that some amount of 
veiling does not take place over some of the lines, and then the albumen 
permits of the washing away of the corresponding lines upon the print ; 
hence this method is not now so much employed as it was once. 

The foregoing observations apply to transfer processes which are upon 
the whole the most suitable for application to stone which offers obstacles to 
the direct application of negatives to its surface, and to the even coating 
with sensitising fluids. Direct printing may be accomplished by placing a 
large plate glass over a reversed negative and putting weights upon its 
margin to preserve contact. Ifa stone be evenly coated with a thin solution 
of bitumen, and thus covered with a negative, it may be exposed to hight and 
the picture developed with oil of turpentine. Ап etching with a suitable 
acid must follow to make the stone quite clear between the lines, after which 
it may be gummed in and rolled up. 

Much of the success of photo-lithography depends upon the quality of 
the negative, but it is quite a mistake to insist upon extreme opacity of the 
deposit as the chief element, a clear line being of much greater importance. 
Suppose, now, we have a negative combining extreme opacity with clear 
glass for the lines. On account of the extreme probability that the original 
will possess at least some grey lines which the negative will reproduce as. 
such, there is every chance of over-printing the whole in trying to make sure 
that the ink shall be retained when the transfer is being cleared. Suppose 
the whole subject is successfully retained upon the paper, then, when the 
transfer is made damp for transferring, the inked lines will be so deeplv 
imbedded in the surrounding gelatine, that there will be extreme difficulty 
in bringing them into contact with the stone, and the more the paper is 
wetted the more relief: and the difficulty is thus increased. Nor is this all; 
when the paper is much dampedat the back. with the 1dea of loosening the ink, 
it will become rotten, and the gelatine will adhere so firmly tothe stone that it 
cannot be moved with any amount of washing, hot or cold. А good 
transfer, after damping and pulling through the press a few times, can be 
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pulled away, paper and gelatine together, leaving all the ink upon the stone. 
It is advisible, therefore, when we have a negative with extreme contrasts, 
to modify the transfer so as to diminish its too great relief. This may be 
done, between printing and inking, by pinning it with its face to the copying- 
board, and allowing the light to act upon it from the back, until considerable 
discoloration takes place. Or it may be left until the clearing has been 
done, when it may be put for a time into a solution of alum, or a weak 
solution of chrome alum, to induce greater insolubility. It is better, however, 
to apply the solution with a brush or a sponge to the face only so as to 
prevent any further hardening of the lines lying beneath the ink. When 
the washing is done by daylight, it can be seen whether a small portion of 
the bichromate is not left in the transfer, and if any is left, it can be allowed 
to remain, so that it may be exposed to the light before transferring, so as to 
diminish relief. A washed transfer can be weakly sensitised (with the same 
object) if all trace of chrome has been washed away. 

Either wet collodion or dry bromide plates may be used for the negativ e. 
Wet collodion is by far the best process where there is much work to be 
done but for occasional and some special uses, bromide dry plates are efficient 
when the copy is fairly good. 

І have used hundreds of Ilford ordinary plates in this connection, but of 
course, the various photo-mechanical and lantern plates answer best for fine 
line work. I prefer such developers as hydroquinone and ferrous oxalate, 
because a discolored film makes the use of an actinometer less reliable. 

There is no need for an expensive actinometer; a strip of sensitised 
albumen paper between the leaves of a book with flush covers is sufficient. 
About a quarter of an inch or so left projecting beyond the leaves is allowed 
to discolor to a strongish tint, then, when the printing is to commence 
another similar quarter of an inch is pulled forward and exposed during 
printing until the previous tint and the new one become darkened to one and 
the same deep shade. It is then pricked with a pin and one tint thus 
marked. А repetition gives tint number опе, and so on. up to any number, 
but three usually suffices. 

As good contact between negative and print is essential, a box printing 
frame with pressure screws should be employed. Springs are of little use 
unless they are strong, and then only on the small sizes. There is, however, 
more chance of getting good contact if the paper has been dried upon glass, 
as not only is the surface smoother but the general flatness is much greater 
than when the paper is dried by simply hanging it up. Care must be taken 
not to handle the paper with even slightly damp hands while putting it in 
the frame, as the parts so touched will swell up and prevent proper contact. 
The same care must also be taken to have dry backing, unless a waterproof 
sheet is placed next the sensitive paper. 

After exposure in the printing frame, the print will require to be covered 
with transfer ink, which must be of the kind used by the lithographic printer ; 
not that of the draughtsman. Those who have a litho’ press at command 
may ink up a stone or metal plate, evenly but lightly, and then lay the print 
upon it, face against the ink, pull it through the press and thereby transfer 
the ink to the print. In doing this there is danger of applying too much 
ink. When it is properly covered, the printed image will show quite 
distinctly through the film of ink. Another way, and perhaps the better, is to 
dilute the ink with spirits of turpentine, so as to make it nearly fluid, and 
apply it quickly with a letterpress roller—rolling in one direction only. If 
the ink be not thin it will probably be the means of tearing the print. [t will 
be found that as the rolling proceeds the turpentine will ev aporate, and the 
ink will begin to ** pull" “strongly. If by that time the paper is not evenly 
coated, it will be best to wash off the ink with turps and to'commence again. 
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For the first trials, which will probably be of small size, a piece of glass 
may be used under the paper, whose edge can be folded over the glass. and 
there held during the rolling. A more complete contrivance is a board 
having a strip of wood secured to it at one end by means of hinges 
underneath. On the upper side the strip is flush with the board and the 
print can be held between the two during the inking process. If the back of 
the strip be thickened so as to raise the hinges from the table the pressure 
of the roller will cause the paper to be gripped all the more tightly, just at 
the time it is most needed. As before said, the roller should be used in one 
direction only, and that should be from the gripping strip towards the other 
end of the board. 
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ON THE USE OF THE 
STOP IN HALF-TONE. 
Ву H. Van Berek. 


о MUCH has been said on the different kinds and shapes of stops, used 

in the half-tone process, that it may seem impossible to add anything. 

The writer, however, wishes to point out that much confusion often 

exists in the application of the several shapes of stop already in use. 
One operator swears by the square stop: another, by Anderson's. But 
every operator of long experience will agree that one shape of stop cannot 
be used for all kinds of work, and that no single stop is a panacea for all the 
ills that process work is heir to. The writer therefore proposes to give a 
practical rule by which the process man may steer his way through all 
difficulties and may select each stop so as to employ it to the greatest 
advantage. 

It will occur to all that the reduced silver on the plate is produced, 
according to the pinhole theory, in form corresponding pretty nearly with 
that of the diaphragm used in the lens. Its shape is projected upon the 
plate by the **pinhole " with a correctness of definition inversely proportional 
to the quantity of light passing through. This has led to the suggestion 
that the square stop would give better results than the round one, and this 
statement has suggested to the writer the following method of selecting the 
diaphragm in a more systematic manner: 

This question has already been treated, with the aid of complicated 
mathematical formule, in order to exactly determine the distance between 
the screen and the plate under various circumstances, but such calculations 
are out of place in the studio, and many operators do not possess the scientific 
knowledge to correctly interpret thein. A long time will elapse, too, before 
every camera will be fitted with a Penrose screen-adjustment, giving correct 
diffusion of the lights and shadows in every case. Without this great aid 
the operator's only guide is his previous experience, and in work of this kind 
we must choose between two systems :—(1) Moving the ruled screen towards 
the sensitive plate till experience tells us that the best point has been reached. 
The tendency of this method is to confine the operator to the constant use of 
one particular stop. (2) This method is to select a certain fixed distance 
between screen and plate (the exact distance is determined from lens and 
screen constants) and to vary the stops. This method compels the operator 
to continually pay attention to every abnormal case, and though it may 
appear unnecessarily complicated, no inconvenience is experienced if the 
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studio is arranged in an orderly manner. It is a method requiring more 
attention, but based on a very simple rule intelligible to all—l mean 
the rule of the different tones and colors of the copies, a factor which is too 
often neglected in many studios. 

It is clear that the ideal condition for reproduction ate when the copy 
is in pure black and white, with the half-tones painted in with thinned black 
ink. In nocase is the addition of white pigment permissable as it always 
gives a bluish tint. А good many artists engaged in drawing for process 
reproduction, do not seem to appreciate the fact that this addition is the 
cause of the greyness of these parts in the block. 

An ideal copy of this kind, a wash drawing let us suppose, of good 
gradation from black to white, and under normal conditions of reducing, will 
give the finest half-tone negative if stopped with a circular diaphragm (see 
fig. I), since the circular diaphragm permits the maximum light to pass 
through an opening of given dimensions. Exposure with the shadow stop 
is not often required: all diflerent shapes of stop are to be considered as aids 
to securing good results from originals which differ more or less from the 
ideal copy just described. Their function is to preserve the gradations of 
the print. 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


The color of print which approximates most closely to the pure black and 
white of our ideal print is a dark brown. 

In the generality of cases, with good light, the safest course to get a fine 
negative from a copy of this kind is to expose with the round stop. If some 
correction is then still necessary, two little corners cut on opposite ends of a 
diameter of the circle (as in fig. 2), and the stop inserted at an angle of 45“ 
to the horizontal, will answer the purpose. This stop, however, must be 
turned during exposure, and for this reason it will not please many operators. 

Naturally, if we construct a set of stops of every shape, it will be easy to 
fix the proportion of light between the various shapes, and the constants once 
obtained can be used in continuous work. In fig. 2 we chose a V-shaped 
opening of one-third the radius of the diaphragm. For reproducing “ bluish- 
black " silver prints we choose one in which the depth of the V is one-half 
the radius of the circle, but there are still colors, differing still more from our 
ideal copy, met with amongst prints submitted for reproduction. The grey 
collotype tint will demand a correction of 1 or 14 times the radius (see figs. 
4 and 5), but in such cases we can also diminish the distance between the 
screen and the plate, though thisis rarely necessary. With ** corners ” equal 
in depth to the radius of the stop, we have the well-known Anderson's 
diaphragm, used with great success in tri-color work. 

This stop system, it will thus be seen, starts with an ideal base (the 
round stop), and introduces modifications (by extending corners) according 
to the extent to which the copy differs from the ideal black and white. We 
can compare the stops of this shape with those, such as squares, etc., 
already in use. The square stop is practically the same as our No. І (fig. 1) 
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with turning during exposure, but does not act so vigorously. A square with 
two smaller squares (at opposite ends of a diagonal) is identical with 
Anderson's stop (fig. 4). The pattern with four smaller squares is the same 
thing in a larger size. 

The great advantage of this system is that every original will be 
reproduced in correct tones even though the operator may not be able to 
offer an exact explanation of why it is so. Sufficient to say that there is a 
simple rule for all cases—a rule based on something which the studio boy 
who fixes the copy on the easel can grasp. and nearly two years’ practise on 
this system has proved it to be most valuable, whilst even in those fortunate 
studios where an adjustment screen is installed it is a good plan to choose 
the stops on a definite system according to the appearance of the copy. 


FIG. 4. 


In many cases, the shape of stop having once been fixed, the whole 
exposure is governed by the simple laws governing reproduction without a 
screen. Тһе exposure can be greatly diminished, the only precaution being 
to have a suitable set of stops, each shape on its own na'l on the camera 
stand. In fig. 4 this stop is spoken of as correcting a lack of contrast. This 
is not a special feature in this stop alone but applies equally to all the stops 
above described. 

With a suitable electric installation and a lens of sufficiently great focal 
length, a shadow exposure will be rarely made. Exposures on a sheet of 
white cardboard, made to give a dot capable of withstanding the reducer, 
are also unnecessary, and lastly, the ideal copy remains the base of the 


operator's calculations. 


• A German Process Journal.—The Zeitschrift für Reproduktionstecknik (Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle. а. 5.) 1s a departure in technical journalism apparently on the lines ot The 
Process Photogram, a photo-mechanical section being bound with our old friend Photographische 
Chronik. Тһе aims of the journal are quite catholic in their scope :—to advance the interests 
of all modern Paris processes but especially of photo-mechanical processes, and to 
provide a record of current progress іп the theory and practice of these processes. The 
first issue contains articles by H. van Beek (on “ The Use of the Stop in Half-Tone"') and 
by А. C. Angerer on *' Photographic Color Printing." with others on *'7inc Etching by 
Acid blast " and “Тһе Influence of the Collodion on the Negative." The supplemental 
illustrations include a cravon collotype by J. B. Obernetter, a four-color print by C. Angerer 
and Goschl of Vienna, anda photogravure by Meisenbach, Riftarth & Co., of Berlin. We 
hope to gather much valuable information from the pages of our contemporary as to the 
progress made o1 the Continent in photo-mechanical work and to those of our readers who 
read German we can say that they will find much practical matter between the covers of 
the new ZeuschriJt. 
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of FISH GLUE SOLUTIONS. 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE. 


HE points raised by Chas. W. Gamble in your November issue in regard to 
the insensitiveness of fish glue solution are of very practical interest 
to all process workers, and the results of the general investigation into 
this subject which is promised will be of great value. I do not know 

on what lines the investigation is proceeding, but I may be permitted to 
suggest a point or two, which, owing to many claims on my time, I have had 
no opportunity of deciding for myself. 

In the first place, it is instructive to compare the various formula that 
have been published, and some time ago I prepared a table showing the 
proportions of fish glue and other ingredients to seven ounces of water, 
recommended in a score of different formula. Неге is the table:— 


Gum Arabic - E — 


Water - - 7 Oz. 2 07. | 7072. ' 702. 707. | 702. 7 oz. 707. | 70r. | 7 oz. 
Fish Glue - do 3407. 2 oz. | 7 07. 44 07. 14 oz. | 34 oz. 5 oz. 5 Oz. 3404. | 202. 
Albumen - - | 34 oz. ~- | 34 oz. 44 oz. - - 207. | 502. 34 oz. | -- 
ооа : - 210 gr. 48 gr. | 210 pr, go ET. 30 gr. 200 gr. 130 gr. | 140 gT. 105 yr. | 54 gr. 
Liquor Ammonia , -- ! бо min. | 385 min. ; -- 17 min. -- бо min. Tw | 42 min. 
Alcohol - - | бо min. | --- | - — i | = ue | == | m 
Chrome Alum - — 15 gr. | — | - — == == ex H = | c 
Chromic Acid - == - | 35 ЮГ. | 3 XT. 15 gr. "m oa — | = = 
Sugar- - - - - | = - -- 100 KT. - -- = | S: 

| 

| 

í 


. Nelson's Gelatine -- -- 
| 


ХІ. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. | XVIII. | ХІХ. 
SENS кассе . | | Baan EERE 
Water - - 7 oz. 7 oz. 7 ог. | 7 07. 7027 7 oz. 7 07. 7 OZ. 7 oz. | 
FishGlue - - 3 07. 3 02. 1% oz. 3 07. 2 Oz. 5 ox. 4 07. 2 ОЕ. 24 oz. 
Albumen - : — 34 02. = 21 oz. 2 07. 2 oz. 2 oz. í ried.) 1} o7. 
пша ; = 52 RT. 88 gr 32 gr. t toll 105 gr. 140 gr. 60 gr. 105 gr. бо gr. ' 
Liquor Ammonia | 70 min. = 84 min. — — | 110 min. | 60 min. — Ped 
Alcohol Fs € ae Е = | = | E А = | EN | А 
Chrome Alum - -- -- E с Е \ = E Б ЖЕР 
Chromic Acid - 24 иг. 35 &T. = — = | — IO gr. 10 gr. — 
Sugar - - - — — | = | E gous | mE | a = = | 
Gum Arabic - — — | — — 25 EET gud Е е 
Nelson's Gelatine — — | — 1 oz. 2n = ae a алы | 


Now the first thing that strikes one 16 the varying proportions of glue, but 
I would point out that where a larger quantity than usual is given the glue 
may be of the very thin clarified variety. As the authors of the formula: do 
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not in all cases state whether ‘‘ordinary” or “clarified” glue is 
used, it was impossible for me to tabulate on this point. It will be seen 
also that there is no common agreement as to the quantity of albumen 
to be used, though the majority seem to make it equal to the fish glue, 
which is in accordance with the usual practice. There are further glaring 
discrepancies as to the proportion of ammonium bichromate, some going as 
low as зо grains whilst others run ир to 210grains. I may mention, however, 
that the oldest formula give the greatest proportion of bichromate, and 
latterly the tendency has been to reduce it. I have always considered about 
six grains of bichromate per ounce of solution a sufficient proportion, but I 
have used at the same time about two grains per ounce of chromic acid, and it 
is generally to be noted in these formule that where chromic acid is used the 
proportion of bichromate is low. Тһе chromic acid is believed to increase 
the sensitiveness, yield a harder film after exposure, and increase the 
adherence to the zinc. Then, in regard to the addition of ammonia, it will 
be noted that the majority do add it, but the proportion is, as a rule, very 
small. It has been generally understood that the object of the ammonia 
was to neutralise the acidity, but the proportion added being so small it 
could not have much effect in this way. My own opinion is that the acidity 
of the glue is of no account. Certainly it has never troubled me, and I am 
inclined to think that troubles which were set down to acidity were due 
really to differences of solubility of the glue, a point which I see Mr. 
Gemble is taking up. The addition of albumen, gum, sugar, gelatine, 
isinglass, and lichen starch (such as Iceland or Carragheen Moss) has probably 
been with the intention of correcting the over solubility of the glue. 
Certainly albumen has the effect of toughening the film and preventing the 
glue from swelling up, gelatine like. I сап conceive no other reason for the 
addition of alcohol than to make the solution flow better. The albumen 
stated in above formule must be taken to mean egg albumen in the liquid 
state from fresh eggs, not the dried kind. It has been stated that fresh eggs 
contain 86 per cent. water, so that r4 parts of dried albumen to &6 parts 
water should be required to equal the viscidity of albumen from fresh eggs. 

To sum up I would suggest that any investigation to be complete should 
settle the following points :— 

1. The necessary proportions of water and glue to give a proper film, 

a hydrometer standard being given. 

. Whether the quality of water can have any influence on the glue. 

It is sometimes suggested to use distilled water. 

3. What is the influence of such additions as albumen, gelatine, 
isinglass, lichen starch, gums, sugar and similar substances ? 

4. What is the necessary quantity of bichromate required to insolate 
the glue? 

5. What influence has the addition of ammonia to the solution ? 

6. What effect has the addition of chrome alum and chromic acid, 
and to what extent can these substances be added ? 

7. Whether acidity of the glue is a drawback? 

8. What conditions affect the keeping quality of the glue and of the 
bichromatised solution, and whether preservatives could be 
added with advantage ? 

9. What conditions influence length of exposure, toughness of the 
film under development, and adherence of the film during 
etching ? 

Reverting to the use of ammonia in the solution, I may mention that one 
supposition is that it improves the keeping quality. of the solution, by 
preventing spontaneous insolubility being set up. This is the object when 
ammonia is added to potassium bichromate solution, the action being to form 
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the double chromate of potassium and ammonium, which was recommended 
some years ago by Dr. Eder for all processes in which bichromate 
sensitising is used. Such a salt is not obtainable commercially so far 
as I know, but it is exceedingly easy to make in solution. If liquor 
ammonia is added drop by drop toa solution of potassium bichromate the 
bright orange-red color is gradually discharged and becomes a lemon-yellow. 
The ammonia loses its characteristic smell when added to the bichromate 
solution because it enters into combination to form a new salt, but when the 
solution has just attained the lemon-yellow color the addition of even a drop 
more ammonia will cause the solution to give forth the ammoniacal odour. 
At the moment of the change of color and before the excess of ammonia 
becomes perceptible the double chromate of potassium and ammonia has 
been formed. A great many process printers perform this pretty chemical 
operation several times in a week in making up the sensitising solution for 
their work, without probably giving a thought to its real object. 
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Рр" / А RELIABLE 
a f 9 ow. TRI-COLOR PROCESS. 


By PHENOL. 


HE results obtained by the three-color process, as usually 
worked to-day, it will be readily admitted are not 
uniformly reliable. There is always great uncertainty 
as to whether the first proof is going to be anything 
like the original or not. This, I think, is largely due 
to the fact that it is very difficult, even when exercising 
great care, to accurately translate into half-tone the 
subtle tones of the three primary negatives. The 
picture has to pass through so many operations, in each 
of which the delicate color values of the plates are so 
easily altered or destroyed, that it becomes only the 
exception, and not the rule, for the finished proof to 
be a truthful reproduction. 

Obviously, then, what is wanted is a simpler process, 
in which the number of operations being fewer, the 
possibility of losing the tones and detail of the original 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Such a process is here described. It is one which 
the writer has for the last eighteen months worked with 
conspicuous success. It is quicker than the con- 
ventional method of making sets of continuous tone 
negatives, transparencies and half-tone negatives, and, 
what is a great attraction now-a-days, the cost of working it is less than half. 

In a few words, the method the writer employs is to sensitise ordinary 
dry plates for color, and on these make the half-tone negatives direct. 

About the only appliance necessary, other than those common to every 
process studio, is a cupboard or large box in which to dry the plates after the 
color bath. The construction of this, however, does not call for tne display 
of any great mechanical ingenuity: the essentials are that it be perfectly 
light and dust-proof. Some provision should also be made to keep the 
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interior at a fairly even temperature by means of a gas burner or some 
similar method. Of course the fumes of the gas must not be allowed to enter 
the box. For the purpose of drying the plates the writer is at present using 
an old collotype oven fitted with a light-tight lid. 

When such a cupboard as described has been provided, the first step is to 
color sensitise enough plates to last for a month. It is found that they keep 
perfectly well for that time. First, then, make up the following stock 
solutions of dyes :— 


No. r.—Acridine, N.O. - - - - - - - - I gramme. 
Alcohol]  - - - - - - - - - 150 С.С. 
4 2.—Chinoline Red - - - - - - - - I gramme. 
Alcohol  - - - - - - - - - 150 С.С5. 
a 3-—Eosine (Yellowish) - - - - - - - I gramme. 
3 E 
Water - - - - - - - - - 150C.CS. 
4.—Chlorocvanine - . - - - - - - I gramme 
Water - - - - - - - - - 500 C.Cs. 


keep these in glass stoppered bottles away from any strong light. The 
following is the formule for sensitising baths :— | 
For Rep PLATE. 


No. 1 - - - - - - - - - - IO C.Cs. 

"E 2E ZZ LL LLL I 
Water (dist)  - - - - - - - - - 300 

Бок BLUE PLATE. 

Dextrine sol. (10% in water) - Е - - - - 200 CcCs. 
Alcohol - - - - - - - E : - 75 » 
Cold sat. sol. of borax - - - - - - - IO . 
NO. 4 - : - Е - 8 - - - I$ „n 


The plate on which the “yellow” negative is made does not need 
sensitising. Mix up enough solution to cover the largest plate to be used 
and filter into clean bottles. 

The dark-room must be illuminated with a deep ruby light, and as little 
of that as possible. The writer has tried several makes of plates, and found 
the Ilford ** Half-tone" most suitable. The operation of color sensitising 
is simple. Pour the color baths into clean flat dishes; bathe the plates 
hve minutes (three minutes in hot weather will do). Be careful to avoid 
air bubbles, and rinse each plate with a little distilled water before standing 
in rack of cupboard to dry. 

Regarding the light filters, these are made up in solution and employed 
in a tank before the lens. Тһе formule are as follows :— 


VIOLET. 
Pyoktannin  - - - - - - - - - I in 5,000. 
GREEN. 
A.—Acid Green - - - - - - - - - I in 2,600. 
В.-Рісгіс Аса - - - - - - - - - I in 1,000. 
For use—A, 25 c.cs.; В, 45 С.С. 
RED. 
Biebrich Scarlet - - - - : - - - I in 2,250. 


These dyes should be dissolved in water, and, excepting the green, will keep 
well for some time. After a fortnight or so, the green 1s apt to fade, and a 
fresh lot should be mixed. | 

When some plates have been sensitised and these light filter solutions 
made up, then the half-tone negatives can be made at once. Regarding this 
the most important operation, it is assumed that the reader is familiar with 
the ordinary method of half-tone negative making on dry plates. 

The writer works the screen at angles of 60" for the blue, 120* for the red, 
and normal for yellow plates. A cross shaped stop with one arm slightly 
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elongated is used for the blue; this is reversed when the angle of the screen 
is altered for the red. Гог the yellow an ordinary cross stop is used, and for 
all three negatives a short exposure on white paper with a small round stop 
should be given. 


The following developing formule will be found very satisfactory with 
these plates :— 


Metol - - - - - - - - - - I ounce. 
Sc die sulphite - - - - - - - - 8S 
Washing soda - - - = Е ы " > ш 
Water - - - - - - - A = - (ТОО 


Do not add bromide. The picture will flash up quickly, but development 
must be continued till the high lights show through perfectly black on the 
back of the plate. 

When fixed and examined with a glass the high lights should appear 
* bunged," and in the shadows there should be a large dense dot. Cut the 
negative down with a strong solution of Farmer’s reducer, till the shadow dots 
appear small points and the high lights square dots, just touching each other 
at the corners. * 

After a good washing, bleach the plate in 


Bichloride of Mercury - - - - - - IO grains. 
Bromide of Potassium я - - - Б - IO 
Water - - - - - - - - - I ounce. 


and blacken with 


Cyanide of potassium (pure) - - - - - IO grains. 
Silver nitrate - - - - қ E $ IO n 
Water - - - - - - - - - I ounce. 


An idea of the ratio of exposure will be obtained from the following notes 
taken of a set of negatives, which subsequent proving has shown to be as 
nearly correct as it 1s possible to obtain a tri-color reproduction : 

ORIGINAL.— Water color drawing copied same size. 

ILLUMINATION.— T wo 45 ampère arc lamps, two feet from copy. 

І.ЕХ5.-- Ross-Goerz, 1g inches focal length. 

APERTURE.—Cross stop, equalling F. 16; round stop, equalling F. 64. 

SCREEN.—Levy, 150 lines. 

Screen distance from plate ү“. 

IExroscvRES.— Yellow plate (violet filter). 


X Stop - - - - - - minute. 
Small do. - - - - - - 15 seconds on white paper. 


Ехровсккв.--Кей plate (green filter). 


X Stop - - - - - - 10 minutes. 
Small do. - - - - - - I minute on white paper. 


ExrosuREs.— Blue plate (red filter). 


X Stop - - - - - - 20 minutes. 
Small do. - - - - - - 2 minutes on white paper. 


It will be found advisable to use the same color tank for all three 
exposures. This should be filled with water and put in position in front of 
lens when focussing. 

When the negatives are dry, should the films appear to be stained with 
the sensitising dye, they should be stood in the sun for a time and the color 
will bleach out. 

Greater care is needed in the printing of dry plate half-tone negatives than 
those made by the collodion process, the dots print through more easily, but 
this is easily obviated by using a thicker enamel. 
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Erythrosin as a Sensitizer of 
Bichromate Films. — Bichromated 
films such as used in collotype can be 
made very sensitive by dveing with 
erythrosin. Experiments showed that 
in the worst light of winter a collotvpe 
plate prepared in the ordinary way 
required exposing for two davs and a 
half. whilst a similar plate stained with ervthrosin, and exposed in a similar light required 
only an hour and a half. Similar differences were observed in the case of the sensitive 
materials for photo-lithography and fish glue and albumen processes. — Photographische 
Chronik, Nov. rgth, 1899. 

Insensitiveness of Fish Glue viewed from the Standpoint of an old Carbon 
Printer.—The communication of Charles W. Gamble in The Process Photogram for 
November as to trouble arising from variations in the quality of commercial fish glue is of 
far-reaching importance. Mr. Gamble's text is excessive solubility: sensitiveness being 
inversely as solubility, a. fact long recognised by carbon printers, who, in making up their 
tissue, ordinarily use two qualities of gelatine, one hard (or soluble with difficulty), and 
another soft (or easily soluble). By adjusting the proportions of these in their tissue mixture 
it becomes easy to not only make up tissues suited t ; the various classes of negatives, but, what 
is more important, to adapt the gelatine to the pigment, some pigments being hardening in 
their tendency as, for example. alizarine-lake, and others being softening in their tendency 
as, for example, indigo. In other words, to make carbon tissues of equal working quality 
as regards sensitiveness and behaviour to warm water, the apportionment of the two 
standard gelatines must be varied very much according to the pigments used. The purer 
carbon blacks (Paris black, for instance) are practically neutral in their effect ; but impure, 
or highly aromatic, lamp-blacks vary very much and very curiously. As secondary to a 
suitable apportionment of the hard and soft gelatines in the tissue, modifications of the 
sensitising material, on the lines indicated by Mr. Gamble, often come into play in carbon 
printing. In relation to the special trouble of excessive solubility, Mr. Gamble naturally 
depreciates the use of ammonia, but when the expert carbon printer has the reverse trouble, 
he will naturally use ammonia, and still further he will use the brightest colored 
recrystallised bichromate of potassium. For ordinary work, on the other hand, he may 
prefer not to use ammonia and to employ the rather dull colored, cheaper commercial 
bichromate of potassium, as this is usually somewhat reduced. and more or less equivalent 
to bichromate to which a chrome alum has been added. Sometimes he will add a little 
chrome alum as recommended by Mr. Gamble in the case of the insensitive fish. glue; but 
my own practice was more commonly to use a reducing agent, which only came into effect 
later on or during the exposure; such a reducing agent being “ hypo” added in smaller 
quantity, and sometimes with a little ammonia to prevent too immediate an action. From 
five to eighty minims of ordinary fixing bath to each pint of the bichromate sensitising bath 
was mv ordinary practice, a little ammonia being added if the bichromate was known to be 
distinctly acid, as in the presence of excess of acid the '' hvpo" immediately reduces the 
bichromate and the state of things is much as if chrome alum had been added. I think the 
carefully studied use of * hypo " in the fish glue mixture may serve better than chrome alum 
for the reason that it does not at once induce hardness, but rather assists the action of light. 
There is, however, a probable source of trouble which I would suggest as well worth looking 
for in the case of the fish-glue—salt; this being considered in the next paragraph.—E. S. M. 

Salt in the Gelatine. —When a gelatine tends to that kind of solubility, which largely 
resists the eflect of exposure, the experienced carbon printer will at once suspect the presence 
of salt in the gelatine; if indeed he has been so unobservant as to pass a gelatine loaded 
with salt in making his tissue. Mr. Gamble's letter, on p. 171 of The Process Photogram for 
November, made me at once suspect the presence of salt, an impurity and a variable 
likely enough to occur in fish glue. Easy solubility or softness in a gelatine which is free 
from salt, can always be fairly met and balanced by giving an increased exposure, but such 
solubility and softness as is caused by salt cannot be so balanced; it is an unmanageable 
solubility which resists exposure and upsets the ordinary conditions of working. How salt 
may come into fish glue is easy to conjecture, but in the case of ordinary glues and gelatines 
its presence arises from the use of imported hides, salted for preservation, and the intelligent 
carpenter is as keen in diagnosing salt as is the really careful maker of carbon tissue ; 
neither of these experts having occasion to resort to the refinement of chemical analysis. The 
cabinet maker or carpenter who goes by tradition, will pay nearly double as much for the 
best Scottish glue as he would pay for town glue, or French medal glue; the best Scottish 
glue being invariably made of unsalted hides. The astuter purchaser will know that the 
cheaper glues are very often free fromsalt, and inall respects as good as the “ best Scottish” ; 
he will recognise the effect of salt in destroying that brittleness under a blow, which is so 
characteristic of good gelatine, even though slightly flexible by reason of damp. Now is the 
time, I would suggest, for someone to undertake the research on the mineral constituents of 
fish-glue, suggested and outlined in The Photogram for July, 1859, p. 202. —E. S. М. 
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Р Ап Error appeared in our last tssue 

bd where. on page 166, we describe C. 5 

/ y Bierce's address to the National Associa- 

“Әә el ng tion of Photo-Engravers as *“ presi- 

7 9 3 dential.” We much regret the mistake, 
c “> Ne for which we alone are responsible. 


€ The Hentschel and Meisenbach 

Amalgamation will involve a change 

only in the proprietorship of the firms. The technical and clerical staffs are retained, and 
the Meisenbach business will be continued under the old name at the old address. 


The Sanders Engraving Co., of St. Louis, has purchased the business of the Snyder 
Engraving Co., of that town. 


McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., have bought the business and goodwill, but not the 
plant, of Marcus Ward & Co., Ltd. 


The Massachussetts Engraving Co., 41 Washington Street, Boston, is the new 
business of Ward М. Tenney, Wm. D. Wright and Geo. W. Wright. 


The Schmidt Dry Enamel Process 15 finding favor in the States and other coun- 
tries, and Hermann J. Schmidt has therefore removed to Brooklyn, N.Y.. in order to be 
more in touch with European patrons. 


The Process & Engineering Co., of 60 Gravel Lane, Southwark, 5.Е., have acquired 
the business of the manufacture of process cameras and other apparatus carried on by the 
Surrey Manufacturing Co. at that address. 


A Recent Fire in the Ostrander Building, Chicago, inflicted some damage upon the 
Ostrander-5eymour Co., makers of process and electrotyping machinery. No check to the 
business will result, and the damage is fully covered by insurance. 


C. Angerer & Goschl, the well-known photo-mechanical firm of Vienna, have 
appointed Charles Muller, бі and 62 Chancery Lane, London, ЕС. (trading as “Тһе Fine 
Arts Agency ”), as their agent for Great Britain, Belgium, and Spain. 


Among the Speciaities oí Klimsch & Co., Frankfort-on-Main, are collcdion for line 
and half-tone negatives, iodised collodion in form for dissolving in ether and alcohol. 
sensitising solutions for three and four-color printing, and solutions for light filters. 


The Initial on page то is from an electro kindly lent us bv Geo. Macaire, 
41 Charterhouse Street, E C., whose designs of printers’ stock blocks are many of them 
above the average of these productions. The one we reproduce is selected from а 
considerable variety. 


"Les Procedes Modernes d'iilustration.'' — А recent issue of this gavly 
colored journal is exceedingly good both in matter and illustrations, the latter, though 
thoroughly French in their bright colers, showing the perfection to which tri-color 
printing is fast approaching. 


Ye Olde Cock Tavern.— The proprietor of this ancient tavern has issued a little booklet 
on its history and associations. [Illustrated with several half-tone blocks and placed in a 
most tasteful cover of green and gold, it is a credit to the London Etching Co., of Holborn 
Place, W.C., who are responsible for its production throughout. 


“А phwhghyll.''—" The man who cuts prices is a phwhghvll" So wrote one of 
our process correspondents the other day. We pressed for ап explanation, whereupon the 
writer says: --'' ' l'hwhyhyll' is the phonetic spelling of a word usually commenced with f, 
ended with 1, and completed by o, twice repeated, between the f and the l. 


A Ready-Reckoner which is likely to find a place in the invoice department of every 
photo-engraving firm has been issued by Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., under the title “ Square 
Measurement." [t gives in readily consultable form the area of blocks from 1} x 13 ins. up 
to I2ins. square, the dimensions rising by eighths, quarters and halves. It costs only 
half-a-crown. 


The Christmas Number of the Auckland Weekly News is a creditable production of the 
firm of Wilson & Horton, letterpress and lithographic printers, Auckland, New Zealand. In 
addition to а chromo-litho supplement, the text has to find what space it can between half- 
tone blocks in great profusion. The marriage of process work and publishing is evidently 
far removed from failure in this instance. 


“ Special line '' portrait blocks seem to be growing in popularity with block makers. 
W. & C. Baird, Ltd., Belfast, offer a line in fine, medium, or coarse grain, 24 x 2 inches 
for 5/6; and another size, 12 x ІД inch, for 4/6. Experience is the best test of whether 
this sort of thing pays, but we should expect it to lead to much confusion and discussion 
with customers. To secure the "special lines," cash with order is expected. 
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Otto Scholzig, Binfield Road, Clapham, S.W., draws our attention to a series of 
collotvpe enamel paper which he stocks. He will be pleased to send samples and prices to 
anyone who is interested. 


From Jno. Bragdon we have received a novel booklet describing the town and 
industries of Pittsburg, Pa.. and emphasising the several qualities of line апа half-tone 
engraving done by his firm, all of which are good. 


The Mortality amongst process firms in the United States has been almost, if not quite 
as great as that in Britain, during the past year or two. We regret it, sincerely, for the dry 
list of a dozen concerns returned as “gone, no address," covers an immense amount of 
blighted hope, disappointment, and despair. 


Wm. Carling & Sons, іп a booklet in which they contend for the importance of good 
letterpress and block printing in business enterprise, give color to their argument bv a 
number of half-tone blocks Бу W. Н. Ward & Co., Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., and a mest 
striking color print by the Graphic Art Society. 


A Souvenir of the Put-in-Bay Convention of the National Association of Photo- 
Engravers has come to us from С. S. Bierce, Dayton, U.S.A., neatly printed in green and 
red, with heaps of margin, and on rough edged paper. Its title "485, or The Rambles of the 
Four," is cryptic; and its dedication, to “ Jack" more so. It makes good reading for those 
who were at Put-in Bay. 


Klimsch, Hunter & Co. (agents for Schmiers. Werner & Stein, of Leipsic) have just 
put in a machine for Eyre & Spottiswocde, which prints from a plate 35 x 49 inches, and is 
believed to be the largest collotype machine at present running in this country. The 
success of German competition in collotype has been due in the past to the large sizes in 
which German firms have worked. 


Тһе Sanger Shepherd light-filters for three-color work are supplied by Penrose and 
Co., together with a holder and a changing box. It is well known that for a long time Mr 
Sanger Shepherd was engaged with F. E. Ives as a color expert; and the practical proof of 
his knowledge of trichromy is well given by the natural color lantern slides shown at The 
Roval Photographic Society and The Camera Club. With each set of light-filters is given 
a booklet describing the working thereof. 


The Advantages of Aluminium in photo-mechanical processes are— so it is stated in 
Photographische Cronik—being greatly appreciated. Ас an exhibition of printing and art 
materials held recently at Berlin, many examples of the use of aluminium plates for printing 
processes were shown, whilst a demonstration of the employment of such plates in actual 
practice was held at the works of Meisenbach, Riftarth & Co. The various methods of 
adapting aluminium to lithography were described in a paper bv Major-General Waterhouse 
in our issue of September, 1899. in which the one (that of Schólz, of Mainz) now being 
favorably commented on in Germany is discussed. 


The Bankruptcy of L. J. Jessop, photo-engraver, of 25 Farringdon Avenue.— At 
the first meeting of the creditors, the debtor stated that he began business in September, 
1897, in partnership as a photo-engraver, in the Strand. In the following February the 
partnership was dissolved, the debtor taking over the business, which was subsequently 
removed to 25 Farringdon Avenue. In the autumn of 1898 he sold the business to the 
Holborn Press (Limited), who agreed to pay him £2,000 in cash, and £2,000 in fully paid 
£1 shares. The company carried on business for about six months, and then went into 
liquidation. The debtor attributed his insolvency solely to the failure of the company. 


‘‘ Bids Fair to Revolutionise ’’ із а cant phrase. too freely used, of slight improve- 
ments in processes. We are now told that ''Glasographv" (what a title!) '' bids fair to 
revolutionise the existing mode of decorative work on glass, especially in the manufacture of 
artistic windows in place of the old stained glass." The method is one of color-printing on 
glass, presumably with subsequent *'firing" of the color, and is the invention of a German 
lithographer. А5 transfers have long been used for decorating glass and china. the novelty 
is probably not really a revolution. It will be interesting to know exactly what is new in 
the process, which, meanwhile is somewhat prejudiced when great and vague claims are made 
on its behalf. 


Debt Recovery seems a new branch of business for a journal, but all who know the 
vexation and annoyance of the collection of many “long-winded” small accounts, must 
admit that it is a department of life in which there is room for co-operation. А trade journal 
is essentially a co-operative concern, for the collection and distribution of knowledge. Why, 
then, should it not collect and distribute cash for its subscribers. This is what Morriss's 
Trade Journal does now undertake for the wholesale and retail trades which the journal 
represents. -and these include photo-engraving. Most of the schemes of J. S. Morriss are 
well planned, and are carried through with executive ability and enthusiasm ; and we doubt 
not, if the trade will but co-operate with him, he will make this new departure a great 
success. 
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Inks for Three-color Printing.—Ch. Lorilleux & Co., of Paris, writing to the editor 
of Les Procedés Modernes d Illustration, say :—'' From the inauguration of the three-color 
process. we have alway been impressed with the importance of using fast colors and we 
proposed to printers a vellow with chromium base, a steel blue and a fast carmine red. The 
results were slightly lacking in brilliancy, but the producers of prints by this process have 
too often been careless of the permanency of the results, aiming only at catching the public 
eve with colors of great strength. 

We have set ourselves against the tendency and can now offer a red lake which has not, 
perhaps. at the time of printing, the brilliancy of e»sine reds, but which is as permanent as 
our yellow and primary blue and thus confers upon the prints a permanency of the various 
colors which could not be otherwise obtained. 

The difficulty of producing inks for three-color work is very great. Each color when 
carefully examined in the spectroscope must reflect only yellow, red, as blue rays, and two 
of the three must be transparent. Asa rule, the opacity of the vellow pigment gives it the 
first place in printing ; a chrome vellow or cadmium yellow can b2 used. For blue and red 
inks, manv aniline colors possess the necessary degree of transparencv. but they have the 
double disadvantage of fugacity in light and solubility in water. For this reason, while we 
cannot deny the beauty of the aniline inks, we think it best to sacrifice brilliancy to 
permanency. [t will soon prove impossible to make public use of a method which gives 
fugitive results. 


Conspiracy to Defraud. - 1n reference to our paragraph last month on the action 
taken by the Editor of The Engraver and Electrotyper against certain Chicago photo-engraving 
firms, the following quotation from the /nlund Printer (November, 1899) gives further details. 

“There has been considerable stir in the ranks of the Chicago Photo-Engravers' 

Association owing to the action of William Hughes, the publisher of the The Engraver and 
Electrotyper, in causing the arrest of several prominent Chicago engravers, together with an 
attorney, Mr. William Brewster, of St. l'aul, who was in Chicago with the intention of 
forming some agreement or combination among the engravers whereby the ruinous cutting 
of rates could be stopped. The charge of obtaining money under false pretenses and of 
conspiring to ‘do an illegal act injurious to public trade, namely, agreeing to fix and 
regulate prices on half-tone plates and process etchings on zinc,' was the ground for the 
arrests The law under which the members of the association were arrested is the anti-trust 
law of Illinois, which applies to all corporations, both foreign and domestic, transacting 
business in that State The law reads: Any combination to regulate or fix the price of апу 
article, or to limit the amount produced or sold, is declared a conspiracy to defraud, and 
subjects the oftender to indictment and punishment. (Provided that іп the mining, 
manufacture, or production of articles of merchandise, the cost of which is plainly made up 
of wages, it shall not be unlawful to enter into joint arrangements, the principal object or 
effect of which is to maintain or increase wages) This exception does not exempt 
corporations from filing annual affidavits as provided by law. The penalty for entering into 
combination is: For first offence, a tine of n. t less than $500 nor more than $2,000; second 
ойепсе, not less than $2,000 nor more than $5,000; third oftence, not less than $5,000; nor 
more than $10,000. For every subsequent offence, $15,000. Also imprisonment in county 
jail." 
t The trial which was set for August 28th, amounted to nothing but a fizzle but put the 
engravers to considerable trouble and expense. Hughes took a Nolle Prosse allowing him 
the privilege of re-opening the case at some future time. Since that time the leading 
members ot all the photo-engraving firms in the association have been indicted by the grand 
jury, and the cases will shortly come ир. Ав will be noted by the law quoted above, the 
penalty is extremely severe, but even if the cases are won by the engravers, they will be put 
to much annoyance and inconventence in defending themselves. 

"It is asserted that Mr. Hughes has taken an aggressive course simply to annoy the 
engravers on account of some personal grievances he has had with them in times gone bv. 
The ridiculousness of the charge 15 admitted on all sides, апа Mr. Hughes will have 
difficulty in establishing the fact that the engravers have violated the anti-trust laws of 
Illinois in endeavoring to keep their prices at a point that would enable them to pav the 
very liberal salaries to their emploves which they are at present doing, and at the same 
time make a fair living profit on their investments. In a line of business such as photo- 
engraving, the cost of which is mainly made up of wages, it would appear that a joint 
arrangement for protecting interests of the working men as well as the employer would not 
be a violation of the law There has certainly been no complaint on the part of users of 
engravings that firms in that line of trade were getting together in an attempt to squeeze 
them, and Mr. Huyhes will find, before he gets through with this matter, that the point he 
makes was not well taken ” 

With the exception of three firms all the engravers in Chicago are under an indictment 
of the grand jury and the outcome of the aftair cannot be given until after the trial, the date 
of which is not yet fixed. 
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THE HIGH-LIGHT PROCESS. 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE. 


HERE are occasionally to be seen illustrations which at first sight seem 
to have been printed from a line block with very ** rotten " lines, but 
on closer inspection prove to be line originals reproduced through 
the screen by the half-tone process. Some methods of attaining such 

results may be of interest. It must be premised, in the first place, that the 
absence of the half-tone dots from the white spaces between the lines has not 
been brought about by stopping out on the negative, nor by scraping on 
the print, nor by means of the graver, and, of course, it is well known that if a 
line subject is reproduced by the half-tone method the dot effect will be over 
the whole, leaving no absolute whites. Such a result is objectionable from 
an artistic point of view, and equally objectionable to the artist is the 
rendering of delicate lines in full black as by the ordinary line process. 
For the latter reason there is evidently something to be gained by splitting 
up the most delicate lines into a grain, and toning down the hardness of 
contrast. Drawings with weak, scratchy lines will evidently become repro- 
ducible by such a process. 

I remember very well trying to work out a high-light process so far back 
as the early part of 1892, when half-tone methods were not very advanced, 
and good screens were unobtainable for **love or money." I had first of 
АП to make my own screen from the proof of a ruled copper tint plate in 
single lines. My method was to make film screens by stripping, and to 
interpose one of these between an ordinary negative and the senitised zinc 
plate. The latter was sensitised with albumen-bichromate, and rolled up 
with photo-transfer ink; then gummed and rolled up according to the line 
process, and afterwards etched. The results were very promising, the 
gradation from high-light to full black shadow being very perfect in the 
albumen print after developing, but I could never retain the beauty of the 
prints throughout the further stages of rolling up and etching. I believe now 
that by more modern methods better results could be obtained. How- 
ever, І am afraid such a process would hardly be practical for every-day 
commercial use. What is wanted is some plan of getting the high-light 
effect on the ordinary “ half-tone " negative, and this seems to have been 
accomplished in the blocks I referred to at the commencement of this 
article (a specimen of which appears on page 19.—Eps.) | 

The only published information concerning any process of this kind is in 
an article by A. C. Austin in an American journal, under the title of ** The 
Full-tone or High-light Process." Mr. Austin points out that the method 


has many limitations, and is not adapted to reproducing photograms, unless 
touched up with pure white; though very suitable for wash drawings with 
broad masses of light and shade, and for effects that are a part of pure 
white and deep blacks, such as designs for business cards, book covers, etc. 

The only essential requirement for carrying out this process is a 
registering carrier (fig. 1), which can be rigidly fixed in the dark slide, and 
fitted with adjustable screws in such a way that the sensitive plate can be 
removed from the holder and returned again into absolutely the same place. 
The wet plate process is used, the glass being coated, sensitised, and 
exposed as for an ordinary half-tone. After being developed, fixed, intensified, 
etc., the negative is dried off, the back and edges carefully cleaned, and the 
film side flowed with India rubber solution. As soon as this has dried 
sufficiently, the plate is again collodionised, dipped in the silver bath, and 
returned to the registering carrier in the dark slide, a second exposure being 
given, but this time without ruled screen. The same diaphragm is used, but 
the exposure is much shorter than the previous one, in fact, a matter of a 
few seconds only, being just enough 
to let the high-lights impress them- 
selves with sufficient firmness to 
bear intensification and reduction. 
The development of the second 
image is attended with some diff- 
culty, because it is hard to see the 
image clearly. After development 
and fixing intensification with 
copper and silver follows, and then 
the reducer of iodine and cyanide 
which 1s applied until all the image 
except tbat in the high.lights is 
dissolved away. These parts are 
then re-intensified and blackened so 
that they become opaque, and in 
such condition resist the action of 
light in printing. I have seen an 
example of this process alongside 
an ordinary half-tone of the same 
subject, and there was certainly a 
gain in vigor. 

If any readers desire to carry out this method I would suggest the 
possibility of using a process dry plate for the first exposure, and wet 
collodion or collodion emulsion on top for the second exposure, an intermediate 
coating of rubber being, of course, used. 

Better still will be to see if we can dispense with the double coating and 
get the two exposures on a single film. If we have a camera in which the 
screen is held in a gear separate from the dark slide, or even if we have a dark 
slide from which the screen can be removed without disturbing the sensitive 
plate, we have all that is necessary for carrying out the plan I am about to 
describe. Whichever form of apparatus is used, it 1s, however, essential that 
the plate be firmly fixed in its camera, and the dark siide should be a perfect 
fit in the rebates, or grooves, or other parts holding it in its place in the 
camera ; otherwise perfect registration of the second exposure cannot be 
secured. 

Suppose now we make the usual half-tone exposure through the ruled 
screen, using a small stop and giving such an exposure as will bring up 
shadow detail in an ordinary half-tone. — Then let us take out the dark slide, 
remove the ruled screen, replace the dark slide carefully in exactly the 
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position it was before, and give another very short exposure with a much 
larger stop. 

To give an idea of these stops and exposures, let us assume that in the 
first case with the ruled screen we used //45 stop with 30 inches extension of 
the camera, and that with the light we were using the exposure was ten minutes. 
Then, for the second exposure we should put in f/11 stop, and give a trial 
exposure of 30 seconds. If on development we found that the lines were 
veiled over by the second exposure it would be necessary to reduce it to half 
or even less. А safe guide would be the time required for a “ line " exposure 
under the same conditions. 

Now, what is the result we should obtain by this method? Evidently 
we shall have produced—1if all the operations of developing, **cutting," and 
intensifying have been correctly performed—a negative, which at first sight 
will look like an ordinary line negative, with continuous density 
corresponding to the white paper of the original, but it will be seen if we 
examine it more closely with a magnifying glass that what appeared to be clear 
lines are broken up by the half-tone dots, which will be very tiny where the 
lines are blackest in the original, but larger where the lines are weak and fine. 
It will probably be urged as an objection that there will be a slight alteration 
of the focus by removing the screen. With a good lens this should not be 
noticeable. 

] may say, however, that it is not really necessary that the screen should 
be removed. It will be quite sufficient in a camera possessing a screen gear 
to rack the screen as far from the plate as it will go, and put in the larger stop 
for the second exposure, for it must be pretty well known to all practical half- 
tone workers, that when the screen is well away from the plate and a 
large aperture is used the ruling has no effect, other than reducing the 
intensity of light to about one-fifth, and necessitating a corresponding increase 
of exposure. Where the dark slide fits so badly that registration cannot be 
well secured, this latter will probably be the best method in spite of the 
increased exposure. 

А word must be added as to printing and etching these subjects. | It will 
be impracticable to use the enamel process on copper owing to the great 
difficulty of deep etching on this metal, and I have found it best to print the 
negatives on zinc by the albumen bichromate method, and prepare the plate 
with dragons' blood for the etching, using also the dragons' blood powdering 
method right through. 


A .“ 


The Carl Hentschel Colortype Co., Ltd., sends us a wall calendar and a number 
of prints, all made by the process. These demonstrate the perfection of the work of the 
company in using tri-color for the production of all classes of prints from striking subjects for 
advertisement purposes to more delicate prints adapted to book illustration. 


Garratt & Walsh (now Garratt & Atkinson).—The following circular has been issued: 
« This is to notify you that the partnership hitherto subsisting Же куза ctr J. К. Garratt, 
Edward Hall Atkinson, and Henry George Walsh under the style or firm of ‘Garratt and 
Walsh ' has been dissolved by mutual consent as and from the 31st December, 1898, so far 
as regards Henry George Walsh. АП debts due and owing by the said late firm will be 
received and paid by James J. R. Garratt and E. H. Atkinson, who will continue to carry 
on the said business under the style of ‘Garratt & Atkinson.’ Our personal conductorship 
of the business, as during the year 1899, will be continued and we wish to assure you that 
we will at all times do our best to please you in your business relations with us." 

We wish the new firm all the success they can possibly wish themselves. 
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THE METZOGRAPH GRAIN SCREEN. 


N another colun n we give a synopsis of some Continental opinions on the 
grained screen, from which it will be seen that the feeling exists to a 
considerable extent, that the grained screen should form part of the 
process worker’s equipment, for use in certain cases and for certain 

subjects, when it gives results superior to those of the line screen. 

The Haas is, as 
the patent specifica- 
tion, abstracted in 
this journal (The 
Process Photogram, 
October, 1899, p. 
157)states, made by 
hydrofluoric etch- 
ing of a glass plate 
covered with a very 
fine resist of as- 
phaltum and dra- 
gon’s blood. 

Another claim- 
ant to notice is 
the Metzograph 
screen, the patented 
invention of James 
Wheeler. Fromthe 
patent specification 
(No. 13,017, 18y7) 
it appears that a mixture of finely divided birch bark and potassium 
nitrate—the latter in variable proportion according to the kind of 
effect desired—is burnt, the fumes produced, consisting of betulin or betulin 
anhydride, being allowed to deposit on the glass surface. Betulin, we may 
say, 15 a resin which 
occurs in the outer 
rind of birch bark. 
It was first dis- 
covered by Lowitz 
in 1758, and has 
since been examined 
by Hünefeld /ournal 
für Pratische Chemie, 
7, р. 53), Hess (Lie- 
big's Annalen, 20, 
р. 135), Mason 
(Berzelius's Jahres- 
berichte, 12, p. 248), 
Stráhelen and Hof- 
stetter (Liebig's 
Annalen, 51, p. 79), 
and Housmann (/bid, 
182, p. 79). It forms 
white needles melt- 
ing at 258° C. and which can be sublimed. It is insoluble in water, 
very slightly soluble in carbon bisulphide, slightly soluble in alcohol 
and ether. At 130° С. it forms betulin anhydride. The deposit can be 
obtained opaque, or translucent, coarse or fine, by varying the proportions 


MADE THROUGH EXTRA-COARSE METZOGRAPH SCREEN. 


MADE THROUGH FINE METZOGRAPH SCREEN. 
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of the materials or by taking other means to produce the partial combustion 
of the birch bark. The deposit is not removed by acids and the mode of 
preparation of the grained screens for process purposes, is to treat the 
deposit from the fumes of the bark with hydrofluroic acid by which the 
grain 1s rendered permanent. 

The advantage claimed for the screen, in comparison with the line screen, 
is a great shortening of the time of exposure concurrently with a complete 
breaking up of the 
tones of the subject. 

The screens have 
been examined by 
the staff of the 
Imperial Lehr und 
Versuchsanstalt for 
photo-mechanical 
processes in Vienna 
and аге reported 
upon Бу Eduard 
Ceranke іп Photo- 
graphische Corres- 
pondenz, December, 
1899, p. 717, In 
which a reproduc- 
tion made through 
a ‘*Metzograph” 
screen is given. In 


regard to the pro- MADE THROUGH THE USUAL HALF-TONE SCREEN. 
cess, Herr Ceranke 
ваув:--“ The negative is made just as through a line-screen except that the 


screen is placed much nearer to the sensitive plate and a small stop (F 40) 
used. The block was made by the usual fish-glue process on copper, with 
a single etching of about ten minutes." 

The three accompanying illustrations, from a photogram by C. F. 
Inston show the results of using Metzograph screens of coarse and fine 
grain respectively, compared with the ordinary half-tone reproduction. 
For these the screen was placed much nearer to the plate than is 
usual with the cross-line screen, and the same exposure given, but with a stop 

requiring (other things 
ссе есет uL being the same) six 
m e RR times that usually given. 
Such a coarse effect as 
that shown in fig. 1 is, 
obviously, only suited to 
large and bold work. In 
fig. 2 the tones of the 
original are broken without the production of the geometrical grain apparent 
in half-tone reproduction. 

Our blocks, we may add, were made for us by Messrs. A. Bourne & Co., 
who had no further information with regard to the screen beyond the fact 
that the exposure would be very considerably less. The results show 
that an experienced process worker will find no difficulty in the use of the 
screens. 

In formulating a hypothesis on which to explain the action of the screen, 
the most reasonable assumption seems to be that the surface of the plate 
consists of a series of lenticular-shaped elevations and depressions by which 
the screen is enabled to act as shown in the figures, the cone of rays 
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reaching the screen being irregularly made more or less convergent, with the 
result that the negative is broken up into a series of dark dots. Figs. 1 
and 2 which roughly compare the action of the screen with that of the 
ordinary half-tone screen will explain this view of the action. 
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FIG. I. METZOGRAPH SCREEN. 


PIG. 2. HALFTONE SCREEN. 


At present they are not upon the market, but Mr. Wheeler, Betulin 
Works, Vale Road, Bushey, London, is, we understand, making arrange- 
ments whereby they will shortly be obtainable. 


4 X 


The closing of an important provincial process works is indicated by a trade prophet © 
who ought to know something about it as a " cert." for the end of next month. 


Lithotone Colortype, the brand-new Chicago process, appears to be much the same 
thing as the “ Prototype" process which has been described in our issues of March and 
December, 1899. 


Masters and Men in St. Louis are having a strained time. The men have put іп а . 
claim for 15 per cent. better payment than the Chicago scale, with conditions which are said 
to be ‘‘ not based on business equity." 


The Xmas Number of the Christchurch (New Zealand) Weekly Press is very creditable 
to S. N. Taylor who has charge of the PRotograpuy and engraving departments, and who 
tells us of the help he has received by subscribing to The Process Photogram. 


Algraphy is now in work in Bradford, Birmingham, Carlisle, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Halifax, Leeds, and Liverpool, as well as in some smaller provincial centres and 
in many businesses in London. Sands & McDougall, the largest lithographic house in 
Australia, have also taken it up. 


Saturday half-hoiiday is such an institution in Britain that we scarce think of the 
existence of civilised lands where it is unknown. It seems curious, therefore, to read an 
article by a process man in which he quotes a rumour that an effort is to be made in Chicago 
to have Saturday half-holiday legally established. 
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A TRADE PROCESS SCHOOL. 


OME years ago Professor H. E. Armstrong, writing in Nature dwelt on 
the enterprise and energy displayed by German manufacturers 
inthe utilization of scientific and educational methods in their business. 
Dr. Armstrong illustrated his argument by reference to the color 

making firms, the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik and the Farben Fabriken 
vormals F. Bayer & Co., the former of which then retained the services of 
no fewer then seventy-eight trained chemists, most of whom held the Ph. D. 
diploma. The same thing is true of many other industries in which Germans 
have embarked and which they have developed from very small beginnings. 
In 1895 the firm of Klimsch & Co., of Frankfort, —London Branch: Klimsch, 
Hunter & Co., Fleet Street, E.C.—established a photo-chemical laboratory, 
in addition to an etching room, lithographic and collotype printing plants, in 
order to place themselves in a position to test all apparatus and materials 


THE STUDIO. 


used in process work and to be able to investigate ihe merits, or otherwise of 
new preparations, finding their way into the market. The firm adopted the 
sound principle, that a dealer in technical appliances and materials should not 
only be able to guarantee the quality of the article, but should possess the 
knowledge and facilities to demonstrate the methods of using such goods, and 
even to give systematic instruction in the processes connected with his 
business. 

The latter part of this programme found many patrons among the 
customers of Klimsch & Co., and instruction was very soon given in photo- 
zincography and collotype on a comparatively small scale. The requests for 
instruction becoming more numerous it was found necessary todevotea separate 
outfitand staff to this department, and the Versuch- Anstalt thus gave riseto Lehr- 

Anstalt. The success ot the enterprise has proved complete and the extensive 
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premises, which are now arranged for pure educational purposes, have 
reached a degree of perfection comparing favourably with State-aided 
institutions, whilst no charge is made to students. The following description 
and the accompanying illustrations will give an idea of the arrangement of 


ANTI-VIBRATION FITTINGS. THE DARK ROOMS. 


the school. The studio, some thirty feet in length and eighteen feet 
high in the tallest part, has a roof of roughened glass, the moderate 


. slope of which, makes it possible to obtain sunlight during the greater 


part of every day, although 
the side of the studio faces 
north. Sun-blinds and cur- 
tains serve to keep back 
excessively bright light, 
and a spray of water, which 
can be applied to the glass 
and zinc portions of the 
roof, prevents the room from 
becoming unduly warm. 
Four copying cameras 
are in use, vibration during 
exposure being avoided by 
a mounting arrangement 
of springs and rods. A 
liberal assortment of lenses, 
including theanastigmats of 
Goerz, Zeiss, Voightlander, 
and other leading makers, COLLOTYPE ROOM. 
is provided, with prisms 
and mirrors for making reversed negatives. Line and grain screens of 
various grades of fineness are at hand for every day use, whilst special 
screens are always available from the stock kept for sale. Artificial lighting 
is provided in electric arc lamps and an acetylene installation. The studio 
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outfit also includes microscopes for the examination of screens and the dot in 
screen negatives, and a spectroscope for testing dyes and light filters of all 
kinds. 

Two dark rooms communicate with the studio; the larger, for wet plate 
work, 14 feet wide, and over 20 feet high at the highest part: these large 
proportions enable several students to work in comfort at one time. The water 


PROOFING PRESS. PHOTO-CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


supplied to the dark room does not come directly from the mains, but first 
passes through a large reservoir, whereby it is delivered at a uniform 
temperature and pressure. The floor is covered with an absorbent linoleum 
which, being moistened daily, prevents the dissemination of dust. This room, 
as the whole school, is lighted by electricity and heated by gas. The smaller 
dark room is set apart for dry plate and collodio-bromide emulsion 
processes. 

On a separate floor are the rooms for lithographic and collotype processes. 
The printing presses can be used partly for collotype and partly for litho, the 
iron collotype base being removed in the latter case. Lithographic hand 
presses are used especially by students for printing litho copies from stone, zinc 


and aluminium plates. 
(To be continued.) 
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It is rumoured that the London Scottish Engraving Co. is arranging to remove 
to a much larger factory then their present one ; a step rendered imperative by the securing 
of several important new contracts. 

At the Paris Exposition the American process men are to be represented by an 
album of тоо pages, each page 22 inches by 14 inches, and each containing a proof by one 
engraving firm. Each firm pays one dollar in addition to supplying the prints. 

British Photogravure is flourishing. so far as we can gather from the reports of The 
Art Reproduction Co. (Fetter Lane), and of the Strand Engraving Co. Both these firms 
seem well satisfied with their photogravure departments, which are growing, in spite of 
foreign competition. 

The ** per-inch '' Price is getting into disfavor in the States, and is '' wrong from 
every point of view," according to The National Journal. It is sad that with such unanimity 
of condemnation there is, as yet, no agreement as to what constitutes “(һе better way.” 
Bad as the "рег inch" system may be, the state of things will be even worse in some 
respects if a dozen different firms have a dozen different systems. 
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A STRIKE IN NEW YORK. 


HE Engraver and Electrotyper gives the following account of the state of 
things іп the process trade in New York. “ As forecasted in our last 
number, 462 photo-engravers left their jobs in the twenty-nine cut 
factories in New York City, where they were earning their bread and 

butter and getting their wherewithal to increase their savings accounts. As 
stated in our October issue, the agreement between the employers and the 
Photo-angravers Union, which had been hatched in a series of numerous 
meetings at the Astor House, during the winter of 1897-8, between the 
‘bosses’ and the men, was played out, by its time limitation, as September 
expired. By that agreement the men’s status had been improved about fifty 
per cent., on an average. And having realised, afresh, that in union there 
is strength, the union resolved on having a new agreement. The hours were 
to be the same as before—nine hours to a day. And the wages now 
demanded are the same as under the previous agreement, t.e., for half-tone 
photographers, etchers and finishers. All of them have been receiving $25 
(£5) per week. But an increase of $3 a week is now demanded for the 
workers in the other branches of the business, viz., line photographers, 
etchers and finishers, as well as provers and routers, each of whom now 
demand $21 (£4 4s.) a week, instead of the $18 which they have been 
receiving. The blockers, who were paid $15, are now to have $18 (£3 12s.) 
per week. These are the minimum figures, of course. Some have been 
getting higher wages right along. Night forces, where plants are running 
nights as a regular thing, are to have an addition of $3 (12/6) all round. 
In regular day plants fifty per cent. is to be added for overtime up to 
midnight; after midnight and holidays, double. Ап advantage is offered in 
the number of apprentices. The new proposition provides one apprentice to 
every four journeyman; it was five before. 

The P.E. Society was revived, on the quiet, and the old members agreed 
to refuse consent to the new terms proposed by the men. As a result, 
the men walked out on Saturday, November 11th, and up to this late writing 
they are out yet. 

Some firms have secured all the men they need without any unionists. 
Among these, Mr. Herman Schedler, of 71 Park Place, stands prominent. 
He says, writing December 4th, that the strike interfered with him very 
slightly. Only four of his men were called out, the rest being non-union. 
And he readily replaced those who joined the strikers. ** We are getting 
along nicely," concludes Mr. Schedler, ** with lots of work ahead, and weare 
in a position to turn out each job on time." 

The following firms were not interfered with by the strike: Walker 
Engraving Co., the Empire State Engraving Co., Seebeck Bros., the 
Manhattan Photo Engraving Co., Standard Engraving Co., Union P.E. Co., 
Hartell P.E. Co., Publishers' Engraving Co., Knickerbocker Engraving Co., 
C. L. Wright & Co., Hopkins & Blaut (now the Hopkins Co.), and the Art 
Photo-Etching Co. We are not clear as to where the Photochrome 
Engraving Co. stands, but the indications are that they surrendered. 

Some of the plants are running day and night. The Manhattan, Walker's, 
Empire State, Seebeck's, as well as Schedler's plants are reaping a great 
harvest, it seems. And seeing the drift of business towards these plants, 
Harry C. Jones felt he had not much to be thankful for, and he concluded 
his deal with the Union on the Wednesday before Thanksgiving day. A 
laughable thing connected with his surrender is that he blandly declares that 
it was the men who surrendered to him. We have strong proofs, however, 
that he took back his old hands and agreed to pay them the new scale.. The 
Society adherents denounce Jones as a traitor. And at the last meeting 
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which he attended, as far as we have heard, they accused him to his tace of 
being a snake in the grass. 

The Boers in the case, who still hold out, are the F. A. Ringler Co., 
Electro-Light Engraving Co., Gill Engraving Co., Galvanotype Engraving 
Co., Central Bureau of Engraving, Photo- Engraving Co., Photo-Electrotype 
Engraving Co., National Engraving Co., Staffen & Van Norden, Century 
Engraving Co., апа the Moss Engraving Co. Of these eleven, the Gill and 
the Galvanotype firms declare that they are now independent of the Union. 
They and some of the others say that they have all the help they need and 
all non-urionists. 

A report has been set afloat by somebody that the P.E.U. and the 
I.T.U. are not harmonious. As the story goes a complaint was made at a 
recent Union meeting that the engravers had paid Big 6 about $11,000, 
and that now Big 6 refuses P.E.U. No. r any financial aid—only “ moral 
support." 

The Union is assessing its members who are working $5 (£1 1s.) per 
week. And the strikers are receiving, single men, $7 (29/-) per week, and 
the married, S9 (37/-). 

The officials of the Union deny that there is any hitch between their order 
and Big бог the I. T.U., and declare that the engravers are well able to 
take care of their own members. They appear confident of ultimate success. 

The adherents of the Society, on the other hand, declare they will never 
give in, and that the rule of the Union is a thing of the past. 

The last message from New York was sent December 8th. It says :— 
* Both sides seem firm. There are several firms that are paying the new 
scale, such as Seebeck Bros., Walker Engraving Co., The Hopkins Co., 
Empire State, Knickerbocker, Union, Standard, Photochrome, C. L. Wright, 
New York Engraving Co., and Harry C. Jones. Jones has been suspended 
from the bosses’ organisation for conduct unworthy of a common Christian. 
Mr. Cooper has bought the New York Engraving Co., and has resumed 
business at the old stand. | 

* Of course you understand that the newspaper process plants are not 
in the contention with the Union. They are paying more than job shop 
scale. But it is inthe Union's programme to demand an increase from them 
about January ist." "E 
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The Bierstadt-De Vinne Overlay Process is to be placed on the European 
market very soon. It 15 specially recommended for half-tone work and consists of making 
a gelatine replica of the block for use as an impression surface. 


Оп the Block- makers’ ‘‘Exchange ’’ it has been said of late that three, or possibly 
four, plants which have been run for some time by firms not purely in the half-tone 
business (printers or publishers) might be bought up very cheaply just now. Also, that some 
of them will be stopped forthwith, unless some purchaser does come along. 


The London Scottish Engraving Co., Limited (hitherto known as the London 
branch of the Scottish Engraving Co.), has been registered with a capital of £15,000 іп ft 
shares, to take over the business of photo-engravers at present being conducted at 21 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. ‘The first directors are G. Wedlake, H. Coates, F. 
Norrie-Miller, and W. J. B. Odhams. 


The Шіпоів Anti-Trust Law seems a curious thing, and provides, inter-alia, that all 
corporations (equivalent to British Limited Companies) in the State shall, once a year, file 
with the Secretary of State an affidavit that they are not members of any trust or association 
calculated to limit competition or increase prices, and pay $2 for the privilege of doing so. 
According to The American Cabinet Maker fully 15,000 firms in Cook County alone have failed 
to file this affidavit, and the authorities аге preceeding against the whole of them. They 
have begun with a batch of 800, so that our photo-engraving friends will have many 
companions in misfortune. 
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Mounting Blocks.—The question 
of the mounting of the blocks is neg- 
lected by some photo-engraving firms 
whose energies are extended in the 
direction of price cutting. but to the 
printer the mounting makes all the 
difference between good and bad work. 
The best block, mounted on wood 
badly planed or warped, will never give a good print but will b» the cause of endless 
trouble and loss of time. i 

In many firms wood has been replaced by metal or by backing with a movable face. We 
tried both these methods and while we clearly realized their many advantages, their high 
price and great weight prevented our adopting them in everyday work. 

We have since very carefully examined wood mounting, and have used various essences 
in special solutions, but with negative results. The principal difficulty lay in the alteration 
of wood by varying temperature, by damp and by the pressure of the cylinder. This 
change generally took place in the fibres of the wood, and caused alterations sufficiently 
great to affect the level surface of the block. By means of powerful hvdraulic presses we 
tried superimposing layers of wood, being careful to cross the grain in all directions. The 
blocks thus made in a single piece were afterwards treated in oil and planed on a machine. 
The results were excellent. Although made under most unfavorable conditions it was 
found that neither temperature or pressure caused the slightest deformation of their surfaces. 
—Les Procédés Modernes d' Illustration. 


Some Opinions of the Haas Grained Screen.—In a recent issue of Les Procédes 
Modernes d'Illustration, the Editor published comparative color prints made with a Haas 
grained screen and a ruled screen of Levy, respectively. The succeeding issue contains a 
number of opinions on the two processes from which we venture to quote. 

Leon Vidal says :—‘'I have previously been engaged in making similar comparisons of 
the results obtained by the two methods, and I hold that the nature and dimensions of the 
subject should influence one's choice of screen. Asa general rule, a cross-ruled screen gives 
greater purity of print, and is most suited to subjects reproduced on a small scale, or where 
clearness of work is especially needed :—in figures, for example, which are spoiled by the 
grain, if they happen to be very small. Irregular grain is much more suitable for 
reproductions of large size, and of stronger contrasts; it gives a better imitation of drawing, 
where too great purity might detract from the relief and vigor of the print. I maintain that 
every photo-etcher should keep two kinds of screens, grain and line, and should use them 
according to the nature of the subject, keeping in mind the good and bad qualities of these 
tools.” 

Professor Paul Seippel is a strong advocate of the grained screen. “It gives," he says, 
"truer and less disagreable tones, and it preserves the sharpness of the drawing much 
better.” 

Professor C. Emery pronounces the “grain” reproduction better rendered in the half- 
tones апа in.detail. ' The reproduction made by the lined screen has sunken tones, the 
outlines too ''estompé "іп parts, but on the other hand it has brilliant lights which are not 
equalled by the grained screen. The colors being purer and less tinged with grey. It 
seems to me that the defects in the reproduction by grained screen arise, partly at any rate, 
from the excessive activity of the blue. Is this the fault of the printing, of exposure, or is it 
inherent in the process ? " 

Process Work reports on the two specimens as follows :—'' Our opinion is that the result 
obtained with these plates will never be appreciated by printers or by the public. For 
class they will never give the fineness and purity obtainable with the Levy 
screens. Itissaid that grained screens are perfect for бсо work, but, although we have not 
a fully confirmed opinion on this point, we incline to the belief that even for this latter the 
grained screen will not equal the Levy." 

Lastly our contemporary quotes Ed. Gaillard from the Schweizer Graphischer Anzeiger as 
follows :—'' Grained screens will play an important part particularly in half-tone lithography. 
This process (on stone) allows of the easy retouching of the lights and shadows, which is not 
the case when a line screen is used, since the retoucher has to keep to the lines: it 
is for this reason that the half-tone process in line is so rarely used in lithography. The 
епо of whether the grain should be composed of particles of equal size has still to be 

iscussed. With a variable grain, the drawing and the light and shade are better rendered 
than with a uniform grain; the effect of the former may be compared with that of a four- 
line screen in half-tone. For color work—especially tri-color—the greatest softness of 
tones сап be obtained as well with the grained screen as with the cross-line. In monochrome 
work, the grain seems to please those who prefer a style in which the regularity of the lines 
is not pronounced." 
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Grumbles have been growing 
through December-January. and several 
balance sheets are spoken of with much 
regret. | 
Aigraphy, Ltd., is ncw solely 
represented in Britain by the Machinery 
Trust, Ltd., 189 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Muiti-color Printing Machines 
are being devised and patented with such rapidity and in such numbers that we cannot 
afford space to even briefly describe the variations. The Journal of the Patent Office, 
graveyard of many high hopes, may well be regularly consulted by those interested in 
multi-color work. | | 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N.J., U.S.A., are issuing a handy diary which serves 
many other purposes than to remind one of Royle's Bevellers. 

The Recent Fire on the premises of the Art Reproduction Co. was extinguished by 
their own staff, did little damage, affected no originals in hand, and '' will not in any way 
interfere with our business." | 

Arc Lights for Process Уогк. —А. W. Penrose & Со. are now supplying two arc 
lamps which exhibit several advantageous features. The first (fig. 1) is provided with a 

rabolic reflector which concentrates the whole of the light on the original. The construc- 
tion of the lamp reduces the personal attention to be devoted to itto a minimum. The 
second lamp (Boardman's Patent) is of quite novel design. It can be used in any position, 
horizontal or vertical, is extremely compact so that it can be placed in the position in 
regard to small objects which it may be necessary to photograph. 


t 


FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


Coliotype Printing Presses are specialised by the Leipziger Schnellpressenfabrik, of 
Leipzic, which numbers among its patrons firms such as Franz Hanfstangl, of Munich, and 
Waterlow & Sons, London. 
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Multi-color Printirg Machine yatented by H. J. M. Leer, of Oest-Friedland, is 
described and illustrated in The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer for December 


2154, 1899. 


John Swain & Son, Ltd., have appointed H. Gibbons as their representative, in 
place of W. Brett Plummer, who has joined the Strand Engraving Co. Mr. Gibbons 
has been several years with the firm, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with their methods of 
‘working and with their contracts and regular 
lines of orders, so that customers may be sure 
of accurate attention to their instructions and 
wishes. 


The Prospectus of Carl Hentschel, 
Ltd., gives a clear idea of the wide field 
of work covered by the firm, including, besides 
the various processes of photo-engraving. the 
designing of fashion plates, book covers, maps, 
illustrations for fiction, etc., the preparation 
of photograms of public buildings, events, 
scenery and pictures. The electrotyping, 
stereotyping and facing of blocks engages a 
special staff. 


Electrotypers and Engravers’ Asso- 
ciation Annual General Meeting.—The 
following report is abridged from The British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer :— 

“Тһе fifth annual general meeting of 
the above Association was held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., Mr. Walter Boutall 
presiding, supported by Messrs. Carl 
Hentschel Н. Blaikley, A. Н. Loring, Н. 
Silverlock, Geo. E. Holloway (secretary), 
R. Wilson, H. Snowden Ward, Marshall, etc. 

'' The Chairmanread the report of the Asso- HERBERT GIBBONS. 
ciation, which stated that Mr. W. Boutall 
had been re-appointed chairman. It then referred to the accession of members representing 
the process engraving industry at the beginning of the year, and proceeded to refer to the 
results of the various sectional meetings held during the year, "ey concluded with a very 
full acknowledgment of the services of the secretary, Mr. G. E. Holloway. With regard to 
the accounts, they, of course, indicated the normal progress of the Association during the 
year. The balance in hand was fairly substantial for the ordinary purposes of the 
Association. He moved that the report and statement of accounts be adopted. 

“Мг. Н. Snowden Ward said he would like, in seconding the motion, to make one ог 
two remarks with regard to the balance-sheet. The difference between the balance of last 
year—/ 78 12s. 7d.—and the balance this year of £62 тоз. 5d. was not entirely indicative 
of the normal course of the Association, for tne reason that one sum of some /21, which 
properly belonged to the report of the previous year, came into this year's balance-sheet. 
Therefore, although the accounts were perfectly correct, the balance shown last year was 
larger than it ought to have been, and the balance this year looked as if there had been a 
shrinkage. 4 

“Тһе Chairman explained that the amount voted to the Secretary as ап honorarium 
had usually been about the last executive act of each year after the accounts had been 
made up, and it had been paid and included in the accounts of the succeeding year ; but 
on this occasion, with a view to including all the outstanding liabilities in the present 
account, it had been voted and paid in the current year, and therefore was inguded in the 
cash account. 

"Мг. Carl Hentschel said that everyone was heartily sorry to receive the report that 
had just been read. Mr. Holloway had done a great deal for the Association, and it did 
seem regrettable that all his work and energy had to be thrown away. The question struck 
everyone, Who is to blame for it? But they never in such cases found a delinquent. He 
asked, were they to resuscitate the Association? He understood from the Chairman that 
no subscription would be asked this year. If that was so, what was going to be done with 
the Association? He thought one of the weakest points in the Association was that they 
had no independent persons not connected with the trade, as they had in America, who 
examined the books of the various firms belonging to the Association, and drew up 
reports as to the prices charged. At the present time that was impossible in their Association. 
They were all indebted to Mr. Holloway, but although, as their secretary, he was acting for 
the Association, still at the same time he was acting for someone else, and so it was 
impossible for him to go round and examine the books. He suggested that an independent 
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firm of accountants should be deputed to go round and examine the members' books and 
report to the Association. He was беш: willing to lay his books cpen Беісге an 
independent person, and he wculd like to see every member treated in the same wav. 
At the present time they had to depend on hearsay, and no one knew who the real 
delinquent was. He thought it was a great pity that the adding ог ro per cent. to their 
invoices, decided upon since the rise in the raw material, had been allowed to go on. 
Personally, it had caused a serious loss to himself. It was a very difficult question. 
The electrotvping trade was not a large one, and it seemed ridiculous that twelve or 


even twenty firms could not combine and keep up prices. 


“Тһе Chairman: I think the appointment of an independent accountant would un- 
doubtedly have been an excellent measure if the Association had ever reached the stage 
at which it would have been possible. The difficulty has been that when we have 
approached the neighbourhood of such an agreement as would enable us to secure any- 
thing like an independent test of the bona fides of members, the agreement has fallen to 

leces. 
j “Тһе Secretary said he would be glad to be relieved of the office, but he did not see 
how they were going to support an independent secretary. 

“Іп the course of some further discussion, Mr. Hentschel explained that what he 
suggested—and he had suggested it on more than one previous occasion—was that 
instead of a secretary identified with the trade they should have a secretary belonging 
to an independent firm of accountants. He was speaking for the future as well as the 

resent. 
di Mr. A. H. Loring thought there was a good deal in Mr. Hentschel's suggestion. 

“Мг. Snowden Ward said he thought the difficulty in the matter was this: they were 
starting from the supposition that the bulk of the trade wished to break contracts and 
agreements, and that a firm of accountants would be employed to prove that a member 
had broken his agreement. The appointment of an independent accountant was not for 
proving that, but would be for enabling firms to prove the bona fides of their adherence to 
the agreements. 

“Мг. H. Blaikley: Mr. Ward, I understand, would imply that the fear of such а 
functionary would keep the subscribers in the Asscciation on the right course. 

“Мг. Snowden Ward said: —No. Не was absolutely certain a large proportion of cases 
were false charges, and that a large proportion of cutting was done by persons who 
believed their competitors were cutting. He instanced the case of two men, each of whom, 
in conversation with him, mentioned that the other one was the first to cut the prices. 
Each believed the other a thief and a liar. Personally, he did not believe either of them 
was. He would not suggest that such a course was necessary to frighten them into keeping 
honest. He thought the idea of a penalty ciause was a great mistake. 

“Тһе Chairman said the great difficulty they had to contend with was this: they had 
reached a certain stage at which they had brought the electrotypers into line. They had 
got into line on the subject of the price of minimum blocks, they had got into line as to 
overtime, and they had got into agreement on a number of minor matters more or less 
relating to the domestic economy of their own concerns, and finally in view of the fact that 
the price of metal had gone up as it had last year, it was felt that a splendid opportunity 
had arrived for getting from the consumer some proportion of the increased cost to the 
manufacturer. There could be no question about it, that if tke various persons concerned 
in the trade had stood shoulder to shoulder, to-day the consumer would have paid the in- 
crease willingly. It was just a question of looking a little ahead. The object of.the 
Association was to strengthen the backbone of the weaker individuals in the trade. There 
were some who did not want this strengthening, and there were others who undoubtedly 
did. If those individuals were not willing to look a little further ahead and see for them- 
selves, there was some advantage to be gained by combination, and at any rate by conferring 
with their associates. The only alternative was for them to experience the results of the 
opposite policy. 

Mr. Snowden Ward: I don't think it has been done by men who have not back-bone, 
but by a man thinking his competitor had done so. | 

Mr. Blaikley remarked that he felt very much disappointed with the result. Не con- 
sidered the chairman and secretary had worked very hard, and he personally had given 
a good deal of attention to the Council. He thought there would be no harm in keeping 
themselves in touch with some central body during the quiescent lease of life they 
were giving the Association, for at any rate the next twelve months. 

The motion that the report and statement of accounts be adopted was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Silverlock, the retiring directors were re-elected, and on the 
motion of the Chairman, Messrs. Snowden Ward and Phillips were re-elected auditors. 

“In 2. to Mr. Leslie Clift, the Chairman consented to inform the members should 
anything of importance crop up with regard to copyright, or any other subject affecting the 
trades, during the forhtcoming year. 

“А cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding then brought the meeting to a 
close." 
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A NEW ALBUMEN FORMULA 
FOR HALF-TONE ON ZINC. 


Ву W. Т. M. Davipsos, of the Bolt Court Technical School. 


S HALF-TONE etchings on zinc are still done by the albumen method in 
some shops, and especially as it is the process which most photo- 
engravers fall back on in the event of fish glue troubles, perhaps a 
new formula for the solution, which makes the operation of printing 

“considerably easier, will not come amiss. 
Make up the following solution :— 


Albumen - - - - тоо C.C. 4 ounces. 
Bichromate of Ammonium - - 15 grammes. 240 grains. 

Fish Glue - - - - - I5 C.C. 260 minims. 
Water - - - - - - IOOO С.С. 40 ounces. 


It will be noticed that the English and metric measures are not exactly 
equivalent, the slight difference, however, will not affect the working, and 
the formula as written are more easily committed to memory. 

Le Page's clarified fish glue is used. Some difficulty may be experienced 
in measuring out I5 c.c. of so stiff a substance. Make up a 25 per cent. 
solution and use the volume necessary. 

The difference from the usually accepted formula for albumen printing 
is the introduction of the fish glue. With the ordinary formula it is some- 
what difficult to get up the detail in the shadows, especially if the plate be 
slightly over- inked or a trifle over- printed. Again, the more watery a solu- 
tion is the more difficult it is to get the coating free from specks. Experience 
shows that the inclusion of the fish glue thickens the coating to such an 
extent, that specks, which would make clear holes in the print with ordinary 
albumen, do not show when the new formula is used. 

The fish glue of course assists in the removal of the soluble coating. 

When the printing is done, roll up in the ordinary way with photo-transfer 
ink thinned down with naphtha. Fan until quite dry. Development may 
take place in a dish of cold water or under the tap. Rub very gently with a 
tuft of cotton wool. The image should develop considerably easier than 
with ordinary albumen. If any force is required at all, the plate is over- 
printed. The weight of the cotton wool alone is more than sufficient for a 
fully exposed plate. It may be asked: Why not put more fish glue in and 
dispense with the cotton wool altogether? It will be as well to say here 
that if the ordinary fish glue solution used for enameline printing is 
mixed with about four times its bulk of water, it is possible, using this 
solution like ordinary albumen and taking care that the plate is not over 


inked, to get a print without any rubbing, and by simply washing under the 
tap the image will develop up like ordinary enamel. But in ‘most cases 
slight rubbing will be required to complete development and the fish glue 
will not stand it, the dots breaking and leaving the plate. Even supposing 
complete development is obtained the dots lift in the passing bath if not 
carefully watched and then again on the first rolling up with a nap roller. 
The cause of this is that the film is too soft ; so some hardening agent must 
be introduced and we are back again at albumen. 

I have found that the formula, as I have given it, is best with neither 
more nor less of the fish glue. 

The formula has been in use now some considerable time, and I find 
results are obtained much easier by this method. 


ж .% 


M. ОМ GRAIN METHODS. 


By E. Gairragp m Photographischen Correspondenz. 


OLLOWING up a suggestion by Dr. J. M. Eder, I give some particulars 
of those methods of photo-mechanical reproduction which make use 
of irregularly grained screens, the more so as, with the renewed 
interest taken in these methods and the consequent amount of 

experimental work, a great many different methods are followed which do. 
not lead to success. 

The following methods may be said to offer a rational basis for 
working :— 

r. The use of a screen with a really suitable grain, utilising the 
experience gained with the line screen. 

2. Transferring a collotype to metal or stone. 

3. The photogravure process, viz., dusting on the plate, transferring 
on to it a carbon print, and etching through the latter. 

On the other hand we cannot expect success from the following 
methods :— 

4. Dusting the negative itself. 
5. Mechanically graining the plate and transferring or copying on it. 
6. Graining the photographic plate previous to exposure. 

Furthermore, ali those rough methods such asthe sandblast, the impression 
of emery paper, etc., etc., may be included in the list of impossible processes. 

Method (3), embodying photogravure, would be very useful if the printing 
blocks thus obtained were less delicate and flat; as it is these blocks can 
very rarely and except under exceptional circumstances, be used in the 
typographic press. Similar difficulties arise when using method (2), although 
it has been tried again and again since the seventies. 

All my own experience leads me to believe that for the typographic and 
lithographic pressa screen with a suitable grain is the only practical method; 
because the dots in the grain undergo on the negative, by the more or less 
intense action of light, a change of size, and are in consequence adapted to 
the tone value of the original; this must be looked upon as the fundamental 
principle and no half-tone method will be successful unless it conforms to this 
condition. А grain must not be absolutely regular as regards shape and 
distribution of its dots, as otherwise it would be identical with a very fine 
cross-line screen (especially such which shows transparent lines and opaque 
dots). An irregular grain, t.e., such as is apparently arranged uniformly yet 
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The Illustration on this page is a specimen of the work of a Haas irregular 
grained screen. The block is one of a series of half-tone blocks sent by the Bolt Court 
Technical School to the English Education Exhibition recently held at the Imperial 
Institute. From this exhibition, a committee selected work for the Paris Exposition. 
Twelve рег cent. of the Bolt Court exhibits (a larger proportion than that of the whole of 
the specimens shown at the Imperial Institute) were retained for Paris. 
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having dots of varying dimensions, conforms to our ideas of a grain as we 
find it in lithography, and it does not break up the picture mathematically 
like a cross-line screen, but adapts itself much more closely to the original 
as regards outlines and tone values. The variation of the grain between 
lights and shadows may be obtained by— 

I. The choice of a suitable lens (Long focus and great intensity). 

2. A suitable distance between screen and sensitive plate (The finer 
the screen and the stronger the reduction, the shorter may we 
make this distance). 

3. Selection of suitable diaphragms (Small round apertures and 
change of apertures). 

4. Exposure (Very short preliminary exposure ona white cardboard, 
exact timing of exposure; wet collodion plates are not so easily 
over exposed as are collodion emulsion plates). 

5. Careful intensification (When etching the negative the dots in 
the lights should be cleared and the dots in the shadows, if 
necessary, reduced). 

6. Choice of the printing method (Prints on paper yield the finest 
variations of the grain). 

7. Retouching (Much easier to accomplish in the various stages of 
the process than in the case of cross-line screens). 

8. Fine etching and possibly hand engraving. 

Grained screens etched in glass have not been found very suitable for 
finer work ; the grain is rather ugly and gives a torn effect. I, therefore, set 
to work on another means of producing a grain and have produced the 
Gaillard grain screen in various degrees of graining. These screens work 
well and on account of the cheapness with which they may be produced can 
be sold uniformly at about a shilling per square inch. , 

The need of a grain method becomes especially prominent for lithographic 
purposes; a line screen is not suitable in these cases on account of the 
difficulties encountered in retouching and the impossibility of doing the 
necessary vignetting, a process which is easy with etchings on zinc or 
copper. 

For color printing, too, especially three and four-color work, the grain 
process should offer great advantages on the score of its softness, rich gradation 
and ease of retouching. 

For monochrome typographic prints our method will have to wait for its 
turn, until the present preference for cross-line half-tones has ceased. I may, 
however, mention that landscapes with soft tree effects attain a higher 
artistic value when reproduced with a grain screen. 

The question, whether a very fine grain screen might be used for photo- 
gravure, cannot as yet be definitely answered.. To me it seems most feasible, 
especially if we modify the grain for this particular process. I believe I have 
succeeded in doing this. It may also be worth while trying the method for 
portrait or landscape photography to attain artistic effects. 

In conclusion, might I be permitted to establish my claims as to priority. 

In the year 1333 I produced photographically cross-line screens on glass, 
for breaking up the original in one exposure. Shortly before that date I also 
produced for my own use grained screens on glass. 

In consequence of the general interest centering in cross-line screens, I 
then discontinued the use of grained screens, but again reverted to them for 
experimental purposes after a few years. The specimen prints published in 
the Journal für Buchdruckerkunst, 1886, No. 45, and іп No. 352 of the Photo- 
graphischen Mitteilungen, (1887) were the first samples of grain half-tones, 
produced by glass grained screens, published in the photographic press. 
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s. -SENSITISING PAPER AND TISSUE. 
ге | | By С. FLECK. 


S А rule pigmented papers, such as carbon and transfer papers, аге 


sensitised by placing the cut pieces in a dish containing the bichromate 
ds solution, the unrolled paper being pressed flat by the hands, or even 
С by. applying the bichromate solution by hand. Ву these methods, 
however, the hands become splashed with the sensitising solution and by 
Е unskilful manipulation the paper тау be damaged by the finger nails. 
; Drying, too, frequently occupies seven to twelve hours, during which time 
i the paper undergoes no improvement, especially when it supports pigments 
с which are affected by bichromate solution. The apparatus, described below, 
i: , has been designed to avoid these difficulties. 
bs It consists of a semi-cylindrical vessel which may be constructed of 
n varnished or paraftined tin plate, celluloid, gutta-percha, or ebonite. А roller 
T" of hard wood, varnished, or parafhined, is used in conjunction with the vessel. 
E The cheapest material for the vessel is, of course, tin-plate which should be 
| coated with thin shellac solution (1 to 6). "There is no fear of any decompo- 
m sition of the shellac coating by a 
bichromate solution containing 
ammonia (even if this addition 
is made) as the proportion of 
жа ammonia added is too small to 
ха: affect the resin. In the case of 
ate many pigment papers it is as 
рез well to avoid adding ammonia 10 
| the bath, as certain pigments are 
a | thereby destroyed or altered T. 
[07 with the result that а different 


Е color from that desired results. 
= The bichromate solution 15 

filtered into this semi-cylindrical 
2 vessel, and the pigmented paper 
ie bound, film side outwards, 

around the roller with the aid 
p of an indiarubber band at each end. Some little trouble is experienced in 
E adjusting the pigmented paper to the roller. This is especially the case 
T. with the thick filmed papers made by Braun which are heavily coated with 
gelatine and for this reason are apt to develop minute cracks or even 
fractures. The paper must therefore be first laid for some time on a cold 
ze slab or in a moist atmosphere to render it flexible. An additional advantage 
e is attached to this plan. Sheets of paper freshly cut from the roll and at 
да once floated on the sensitising bath, is wont to absorb the solution unevenly 
and to give risk to bubbles, just as happens in sensitising albumen paper. 
In the case of the moistened paper, however, the bichromate solution is 
absorbed more uniformly. The time of sensitising is likewise reduced. 

After sensitising, the paper (still on the roller) is laid to drain and after- 
wards squeegeed to a cleaned, polished, and talced glass plate. А longer 
draining of the paper is an advantage inasmuch as when squeegeed to glass 
there is less chance of the formation of streaks or markings which arise from 
the coalescence of the bichromate solution which is left in the depressions of 
the paper, (on removal of the latter from the bath) if the paper is immediately 
squeegeed. Ап additional advantage may also be noted: viz., that where 
streak or spots, caused by the chromate solution, exist on the paper, the 
latter prints considerably quicker, so that in these places a darker deposit of 
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pigment results. In photogravure these spots prevent the regular action of 
the etching liquid. 

_ It may be thought that this method of sensitising, which I consider 
practical, involves considerable trouble. A trial of it will dispel this idea. 
Possibly some readers will consider the purchase of the two simple pieces 
of apparatus, here described, an unnecessary, if slight, expense. I will, there- 
fore, briefly recapitulate the advantages which the method presents: 

(1) Easy and uniform sensitising of the paper. (2) Absence of bichromate 
splashes (or of silver nitrate іп the case of albumen paper) on the hands, мі 
corresponding saving of the solution. (3) Prevention of the ** bichromate 
infection ". (Chrom-krankhet). (4) No formation of bubbles especially in 
the case of albumen papers. (5) Quicker drying of the paper. (6) Easier 
removal of the bichromate and of the pigment in development. (7) The 
utensils can be used for other purposes such as for gum bichromate 
sensitising or for developing flexible films. 
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PAST PROCESS WORK AT THE Р.Р.5. 
Photo-Lithography. 

By W. D. Кіснмохр. 

(Continued from page 5.) 


AVING covered the paper with ink, it 1s allowed to dry for a short time, if 
turpentine has been used, so as to evaporate it and harden the ink for 
the next operation of washing. А quarter of an hour may suffice, 
but longer may be given even to the extent of an hour or two, as the 

ink itself is of a non-drying quality. Some papers may be immersed in the 

water at once, but others may require to be floated upon the water at a 

temperature of 709 or 8o* face upward, until a distinct swelling of the gelatine 

indicates that it may be immersed. Such a paper is the autotype photo-litho 
paper. Osborne’s paper, containing a mixture of albumen and gelatine, is 
spoiled if immersed in the hot water immediately after inking up, but by 
floating the back of it upon almost boiling water, the albumen becomes 
coagulated and the transfer will then bear being plac ed under water and 
submitted to quite severe handling. When the paper has been found to 
bear immersion for some time, it may be taken out of the dish and laid upon 
a piece of glass face upward. Taking now a piece of fine sponge, or a pad of 
cotton, that has been saturated with water, remove the ink from the portions 
which are found to be swollen up, a circular motion being probably the best 
for the purpose. The ease with which this can be done will depend chiefly 
upon the amount of contrast existing in the negative, but if any hardening 
effect has been produced, either by long keeping of the sensitive paper, by 
exposure of the general surface of it to light, or by the use of alum or similar 
hardening chemicals in its preparation, the ink will be found to stick some- 
what strongly. Over-exposure ofa thinner negative will produce a similar 
result. When the printing has been under- done it will cause, most probably, 
the removal of the ink from the lines as well as from the spaces. If, on 
removal of the print from the pressure frame, it be found to be printed too 
lightly, it may be kept for a few hours away from the light but exposed to the 
air, during which time insolubility will increase all over to some extent, but 
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most rapidly where the paper has darkened in printing. In this way a print 
may sometimes be saved. Care must be taken to observe whether the want 
of contrast, shown by the print, has been caused by under-exposure or by 
want of contrast in the negative. If the negative be good, an insufficiently 
exposed print will be bright yellow where protected by the opacity of the 
negative, but if the negative be thin, the print may be wanting in contrast, 
and then the spaces, which should otherwise be bright yellow, will be 
somewhat orange in hue. 

The transfer, after drying, is to be transferred to stone. It will be found 
preferable to lay the transfer face downwards on a sheet of dry paper, and to 
sponge it on the back so that the water can get to the gelatine frecly without 
unduly increasing the relief. — It can be left to get quite limp while the press 
is being got ready. The stone should be thoroughly dry, or even somewhat 
warmed to ensure dryness, so that it can take up the moisture from the paper 
without itself becoming wet upon the surface, as a perfectly cold stone may 
become. Lay the transfer upon it, and pull through the press under full 
pressure four or more times without further wetting. The paper ought now to 
be adhering to the stone, and, on lifting a corner, the ink ought to be found on 
the stone. If this has not happened the pulling through must be repeated. 
If the surface of the stone has become very damp, it will do little good to 
re-damp the back of the paper on account of the antipathy of the greasy ink 
to a damp surface, but if fairly dry a re-wetting of the back will do much good, 
because the pressure prev iously applied has rendered the paper more 
permeable to moisture, and that condition facilitates the transfer of the ink 
from paper to stone. 

The transfer being upon the stone the next treatment is to be considered. 
If it looks firm it may be gummed in with a neutral solution of gum arabic 
and allowed to dry. If it be weak it may be best to roll it up without 
gumming, but that requires an experienced hand, who will be careful that 
the stone shall become thoroughly damp below the surface before proceeding. 
If the stone has been gummed there will be little fear of its being spoiled 
during the rolling up provided care has been taken to have everything clean. 
The roller must be in good condition and not heavily inked, and, after being 
rolled, the work should look more black and strong than when first 
transferred, and should be capable of resisting the application of weak nitric 
acid of astrength onlyjust sufficient to be perceptibly sour when applied to the 
tongue and palate. After acidulation it is to be gummed and rolled up again 
previous to taking proofs. 

The foregoing account of photo-lithography is confined to the transfer 
process, because this is what is generally understood by the term, and what is 
found to be most generally suitable for the larger class of work, and is suitable 
for transferring to zinc plates. The latter are to be regarded merely as a 
substitute for stone, almost the only variation being in the employment of an 
infusion of nut galls or gallic acid for the etching fluid, or a solution of 
phosphoric acid. 

Zinc plates, however, can be otherwise used, and have advantages not 
possessed by the transfer method, especially in the reproduction of any subject 
where it is of the first importance to keep to an exact size, as in subjects in 
various colors, which, of course, must be capable of actual register in printing. 
The zinc plate is made sensitive with a weak solution of albumen and a 
bichromate, which film must be exceedingly thin. To this end, the plate, 
attached to some mechanical contrivance which can be readily put into rapid 
rotation, and the sensitising solution being spread upon it, it is whirled fora 
few seconds until all superfluity is removed. This is found to be the most 
certain way of producing an even coating. The film being spread, it is 
detached from the whirler and rapidly dried over a gas or spirit stove, or other 
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source of heat. It is then printed in contact with a reversed negative. Оп 
removal from the printing frame it is thinly rolled up with ink over the entire 
surface and then put into water, where, after the lapse of a few seconds only, 
it may be washed with cotton wool and the picture developed. This method 
differs from the transfer system in the rapidity with which the picture can be 
cleared. Тһе zinc is smooth and the film, though thin, is sufficient to keep 
it clean where the light acts but weakly, and it is astonishing what thin 
negatives can be successfully printed by an experienced operator if only the 
lines of the negative are transparent. There is scarcely any tendency 
towards producing half-tone effect because the film remains on the zinc, either 
solidly or washes entirely away. 

With a clear negative the picture can be printed strongly enough to 
permit of transfers being taken from it on such transfer paper asa lithographer 
ordinarily uses, and hence it is much appreciated by those engaged in color 
work. It is for all small work the most rapid and delicate, but, of course, 
in the case of the small producer, demands more appliances than the transfer 


process. 
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Тһе Process and Engineering Co. has moved to 66 Deptford Green, London, S E. 

A Tri-Color Print by john Swain and Son, Limited, ornaments the January 
number of The Photographic Journal. 

Williams, Crowe & Nicoll have commenced business as electrotypers and engravers, 
at 4 Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, Е.С. 

The Calendar of the Electro-tint Engraving Co., of Race Street, Philadelphia, bears a 
most effective specimen of the firm's photo-color engraving. 

The Report of the Bolt Court Technical Schocl is а perfectly sumptuous volume of 
great educative value. It contains reproductions, in all precesses. by students at Bolt Court. 
and the whcle arrangement of the volume reflects the greatest credit on Charles W. Gamble, 
the Director of the School, and the printers, Charles Whittingham & Co. 

Hentschel's Athletic Club.--The members of this club, who are connected with 
the well-known photo-engraving business of Carl Hentschel, Ltd., held their fourth annual 
supper on Saturday evening, the 13th ultimo, at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C.. under 
the presiding genius of Mr. Carl Hentschel. A most enjovable evening was spent by 
everyone who had the good fortune to be present. Prizes were distributed and after loval 
and cther appropriate toasts, a vocal and instrumental ccncert brought the evening's 
entertainment to a close. 

The Sort of Man we all need.—The following humorous recital is from Tke 
Journal of Augusta, Me. It doces not sav to what half-tone house the collector is attached, 
but 1f he wantsa berth we can give him addresses of firms which long for just sucha treasure: 

' "There's the best collector in Augusta," and the head of an Augusta firm indicated the 
man on whom this praise had been bestowed. “Не dcesn't look it." 

“Хо, nor anything like it, yet I believe that his appearance is about 20 per cent. of his 
stock-in-trade. Just size him up. Did you ever see a more ingenuous face? He got his 
just as he gets money from debtors that are bad pav. He came right to me and asked for 
employment. I told him that we were not in need of anyone, and followed the usual form 
of telling him to call again. 

" Hetook the invitation literally, walked round the square and dropped in to make 
another application. ' Ycu told me to call again. he said ‘Want a good man?' I did 
the usual thing once more, carelessly asking him to call again. 

“Another trip round the square, and he put in his third appearance, once more. 
informing me that he was a good man in search of a job. I tried him again, and he proved 
to be a four-time winner. 

' Then it struck me that he would make a collector if he carried his persistency into his 
work, and he has proved a wonder. Не has realised on old accounts that we had given up 
as hopeless long ago, simply wearing debtors down to where they would rather pay than be 
bothered anv further. 

'" One sharp rasca! who makes no pretence of paving his debts, told cur phenomenon 
that he would have to get up early in the morning to get anything out of him. Our man 
was at that fellow's house at 2.30 a.m., routed him out, and actually got the money. He 
never tires and never lets go. 

“ Another maddened debtor told him to sing for his money, and ' Old Reliable’ simply 
took a stool in the office and sawed away on ' Old Grimes 15 Dead’ till he got the cash. 
He's an odd stick, but he's a world beater.” 
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A TRADE PROCESS SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


N ADDITION to the usual processes, importance 
is attached to a method of transferring from 
collotype on to stone, which possesses 
certain advantages for tri-color work, as 

well as to direct printing from screen negatives 
on to stone. The advantages of these processes 
in chromo-lithography and color printing 
is still not generally recognised. The 
readiness with which any desired fineness 
or coarseness of grain can be obtained in 
collotype, offers the greatest scope for its 
employment in chromo-lithography and 
enables the number of color plates to be 
considerably diminished. 

The use of line and grain screens— 
separately and in combination—is a point 
on which much stress is laid, as regards 
the power it places in the hands of an 
intelligent chiomo-lithographer, who is 
also alive tó the possibilities of the 
various transfer processes, to improve and simplify his work by com- 
paratively slight departures from his usual practice. 

Indirect processes by means of photo-lithographic transfers are also 
practised in this department, in which the tissues and stones are sensitised 
and solutions prepared. 

On the third floor is the large laboratory used for teaching purposes and 
for the preparation of chemical solutions. It is fitted with gas, water, and 
electric mains throughout, ànd with 
conveniences for the preparation of 
inflammable and noxious substances. 

The etching room, 15 feet by 20 
feet, adjoins the dusting room, being 
separated therefrom by a window, 
so that any annoyance from dust 
is prevented. Similarly a closet, com- 
municating with a flue, provides for 
the escape of the gases rising from 
the etching rooms. Printing and 
retouching rooms adjoin. 

The school library and reading 
room contains a fairly complete col- 
lection of books on the graphic and 
photo-mechanical arts, whilst the 
process journals of the world are on 
thetables. Communicating with this 
room is the chemical lecture theatre, 
fitted with the usual conveniences 
for demonstrating theory in practice 
of process work. ‘The teaching staff 
attach much importance to lessons 
and theory and practise going hand in 
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IN THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
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hand. The craftsman who has learned only his practice thoroughly will get 
on very well until something unforeseen transpires, for the explanation of 
which, he will have no theoretical knowledge to fall back upon. In Messrs. 
Klimsch’s school the student has the opportunity to acquire both branches 
of knowledge, and in the practical department the student, who is taking a 
course of several processes, is not allowed to take up а second until he has 
shown himself competent in the first. A notable advantage, which students 
in such a school as this possess, is that instruction is given by men who fully 
understand the practical and trade side of the craft. Technical instruction is 
too often academic, but the value of the training given at Klimsch's Frankfort 
School is sufficiently proved by the fact that students attend its courses from 


THE ETCHING ROOM. 


all parts of the world. The last room to be noted is the museum, or 
show room, where the most modern apparatus for process work is displayed 
and explained. 

The following is a copy of its syllabus :— 

NEGATIVE Makinc.—(1) Wet collodion (a) in half-tone, (b) in line, (с) 
using several screens. (2) Collodion emulsion. (3) Gelatino-bromide. (4) 
Stripping and reversing negatives. (5) Retouching originals and negatives. 

Zinc Етснімс.—(6) Lithographic transfer to zinc. (7) Printing on zinc 
with sensitive solutions. (8) Etching line and crayon subjects. (7) Making 
tone and color plates. 

b=- HALF-ToNE.—(10) Printing on zinc, copper and brass. (11) Albumen 
process. (12) Cold enamel process on zinc. (13) Enamel process on copper 
and brass. (14) Tone-etching, fine etching, and re-etching. (15) Prooting. 
(16) Trimming and mounting blocks. 
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Рното- LirHo. — (17) 
Printing on transfer paper. 
(18) Direct printing on 
stone (special process). = ч b= | з 
(19) Direct printing п 77% Y C HE disse: а 

| ! Ээ 


zinc and aluminium plates. 
(20) Photo-litho with the 
screen. 

CoLLoTyPE.—(21) Pre- 
paring the plates. (22) 
Printing. (23) Using 
glass and aluminium. (24) 
Transfer to stone. 


-------- - 
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NOTES ON PROCESS MATTERS 


IN THE U.S.A. 
By C. S. Bierce. 


T IS now some months since we held our third annual convention of Photo- 
Engravers at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, and I am sure its pleasant memories 
are still keen and fresh in the minds of all who were in attendance 

mM оп that pleasant and profitable occasion. Ways and means were 
adopted at the convention, with a view to the general bettering of the 
engraving and allied industries. It is, of course, too short a time since the 
convention to observe much actual result, but I know that gradually but 
surely, nevertheless, general conditions are becoming better all the time. 

I have always held that in the age in which we live, an age in which 
every feature should be used which can possibly aid in strengthening 
business ramparts, that the social feature between competitors in business 
should be carefully considered. It would surprise my readers to see how this 
feature alone has aided and brought about better conditions in this country. 
Before the organization of our Association, the average engraver felt about 
as rabid as a mad dog towards his closest competitors and the trade in general, 
but now things are different and I am safe in saying that this feeling has very 
largely, in fact almost entirely, disappeared. On convention occasions one 
gets an opportunity to become acquainted with, and ‘size up," as it were, 
one's competitors, and one finds in a large number of cases the other fellow is 
not such a bad fellow after all. For instance I know of one case where a 
certain engraver had been going to a town some seventy miles from his own 
city and soliciting business, by fair means or by foul, from that territory and 
city, wherein was located another engraving house. This engraver had 
formed a bad opinion of his competitor, and altogether it was a disagreeable 
state of affairs. These engravers were introduced and thrown together 
socially very considerably at our last convention, with the result that they 
are now the best of friends and have come to a pleasant and satisfactory 
agreement as to soliciting to and fro in their respective towns. This is only 
one instance of many I know of the same kind. We must get over the idea 
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that the “ other fellow " is “ no good,” and really has very little right to hve 
anyway. The chances are he his all right and we all know that his right to 
enjoy life, liberty in his business, and happiness is as inherent as our own. 
So that I say the social feature alone, if nothing else were accomplished at 
our conventions, is well worth every members time and money. But many 
things of value naturally ensue from organisation. The labor question can 
be handled much тоге intelligently, with better protection to the 
employer, and more justly to the employee. Mutual information can be 
given and suggestions exchanged between firms as to bad accounts, 
professional advertising fakers, information as to materials, and. in short, 
on many pertinent questions which come up almost daily in the trade. Our 
different concerns all over thecountry are to-day glad to furnish each other with 
all information wanted and inany way to extend courtesies and a helping hand. 
All this exists now where once was only intense bitterness, petty jealousies, 
and disagreeable complications. 

As to the important question of prices, very much has been done. There 
is, of course, no absolute certainty that all concerns are maintaining prices 
agreed on, but there has been, nevertheless, а vast improvement along 
this line, and the majority of concerns in the United States аге tc-day 
getting the scale price, and more than the scale for their entire 
product. The best concerns, of course, get the best business, so that 
we are not allowing the little fellows who stubbornly hold out of the 
association, to divert us from our concerted purpose in this direction. 
Returning good times in the United States have not had s» great an influence 
upon this question of prices (opinions to the contrary notwithstanding), as 
have the methods taken by the Association to educate the trade in general 
along this line. We have tried to demonstrate the absolute folly of any 
other course to our members. The illustrating and engraving industry has 
certainly developed wonderfully both as to output and improvement in 
quality of work during the past few years, and prices commensurate with the 
quality should of course be maintained. 

One thing which is at this time injuring the trade to a large extent, is the 
enormous number of new houses which have sprung into existence during 
the past few years. It takes so little of actual cash capital in this country to 
start a very good engraving plant, that it is a constant temptation to the 
workman who has saved a few hundred dollars and can buy largely on time 
to think there is big money in the engraving business, and to startin. This 
is, of course, the history of all new industries: ‘There can, of course, be no 
over-production in our business as our work is done to order, but it limits 
largely the opportunity of the older concerns to branch out and increase their 
business, and will continue to work inthis way for some time to come. There 
will, of course, be only one ultimate result, and that is the ‘survival of the 
fittest.” The best concerns will hold on and the weaker and smaller must 
eke out a mere existence or “ close up shop." 

But after all is said and done, we are in, what isin many ways, a splendid 
and fascinating business. We see grow into finished beauty beneath our touch 
reproductions of the famous masters, ideals in color, and skilfully executed 
printing plates. Therefore let us both in England and America be proud of our 
calling, and do all possible to preserve its dignity, and keep it as a calling well 
up in the position it should always have and hold. I am rather proud to bean 
engraver myself, and I have always been, and hope to continue to be, 
interested in any means for its uplifting and progress as a fine art. We 
have now many fine plants in this country, great progress has been made in 
the last two years in methods and quality of the work. It would almost 
seem as though the limit had been reached, so beautiful are the plates being 
produced by our leading concerns at this time. Still we undoubtedly have 
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much to learn. Wood-engraving has been almost superseded by the 
vignetted and tooled half-tone and grained etching, and the old wood- 
engravers of palmy days are left by the wayside to mourn. Only a few of 
the best machine manufacturers are still clinging to wood-engraving. Several 
reasons account for this, principally because no wood-cut can show so 
beautifully an object of almost any kind, as can a well-finished half-tone 
made from a fine wash drawing, or even a skilfully retouched photogram. 
Then I noticed a large falling off in orders for wood-engraving (owing to its 
much higher price) at the time of our serious commercial panic, in 1893-4, 
and it will take a long time to regain what was lost at that time in this 
department of the trade. Other minor reasons enter into this decadence as 
well. However, I predict an increase henceforth in this department for our 
engravers. Many concerns will tire of half-tones for various reasons, and 
will return to the wood-cut sooner or later, but the general field is rapidly 
being extended and the entire business of plate-making is as yet in its 
infancy. 
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т A ER о Stone.—T. М. 
horn (Eng. Pat. 27,327, 1898) claims 
үг Их) YS Sy м protection for а process of ате 
litho stone, whereby limestone is cal- 

eK "a acl d cined in a closed kiln, from which air is 

\ excluded, by means of carbonic oxide 
hydrogen and oxygen, the carbonic 

oxide produced by the ccmbustion of 


the first named, being lr нн used to impregnate the blocks of calcined material. 

A Stop for giving the effect of copper-engraving is shown in the accompanying 
figure. lt is mentioned by C. Fleck, in Photographische Chronik, who advises its use as 
follows:—First expose two or three minutes with a small 
round stop. then for about two minutes with the stop as 


in the figure, and then for from half to one minute with a 
larger round stop. Seascapes are very well reproduced with 
this stop. 


Highly Glazed Papers.—Speaking before the Scottish 
section of the Society of Chemical Industry, Robert Irvine 
referred to the use of highly glazed papers for printing and 
commented on the fact that, although these papers gave 
exceedingly fine prints from half-tone blocks, they were 
open to the objection that the image lay on the glossy 
coating of mineral matter and gelatine, and was not attached 
to the fibres of the paper itself, a condition of things which 
made it possible to remove the printed matter by treatment 
with water. Although, of course, it is not to be supposed 
that such prints will come into contact with water, glazed 
paper is, on this account, much more liable to damage. 
As a remedy for the defect Mr. Irvine suggested that the 
coated sheets should be passed through a bath of formalin 
by which the gelatine would be rendered insoluble and less Fig. 1. 
liable to damage. 


Hints on Process Work In ‘‘ Anthony's International Annual.''—Of late 
years this annual has contained a separate section on process work. The present volume 
(1900) contains several articles, from one or two of which we quote. 

H. Woodbury Shaylor, Jun., recommends the following formula for half-tone enamel :— 


A.—Eggs (apuman) - - - - 6 ounces. 170 С.С8. 
Water - - - - - 24 К 680 ,, 
B.—Ammonium bichromate - - 270 grains. 17:5 grammes. 
Water - - - - - - 16 i 450 C.CS. 
C.—Le Page’s Glue - - - - 16 ounces. 450 ,, 
D.—Ammonia - - - - - 4 drams. 142 ,, 
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Take the albumen of sufficient eggs, say, six or seven, to make six ounces (170 с.с.) and 
put them in a large bowl, beating with an egg beater to a stiff froth: then add eight ounces 
(230 с.с.) of water and beat again thoroughly. Keepadding water till vou have used the whole. 
Powder the ammonium bichromate in a mortar and dissolve іп sixteen ounces of water, 
adding the water gradually. Take sixteen ounces of Le Page's glue. mix with the albumen 
solution and add slowly the bichromate solution. Beat vigorously with the egg beater for 
four or five minutes to insure perfect assimilation. 

If you wish to use the solution immediately, add four drams of liquid ammonia: but if 
convenient to let it stand a few davs, do not add the ammonia. It is necessary to filter 
the solution two or three times before using. This solution will keep two weeks or 
even longer and will work nicelv. 

H. D. Farquhar gives a number of hints on the preparation of photograms for process 
reprcduction. Among them the following medium for applying colors to gelatine prints is 
recommended :— Take one half-ounce (15 grammes) of dry egg albumen, and dissolve in two 
ounces (60 c.cs.) of cold water which will take twenty-four hours. When thoroughly 
dissolved add one dram of glvcerine (2:5 c.cs ) and eight drops of ammonia, mix thoroughly 
and filter through cotton. Should this prove too thick it may be diluted to any consistency 
with water. 


Asphaltum in Combination with the Chromate Process. —Hislop describes а 
copying process with chromates and asphaltum as follows :— To a solution of бо grammes 
(925 grains) gum arabic, 300 c.cs. (103 ounces) water, 0.7 gramme (11 grains) chromic acid, 
and зо с.сѕ. (т ounce) of a saturated solution of bichromate of potassium, sufficient powdered 
asphaltum is added to keep the solution in an easv flowing condition. With this the plate 
is prepared. After drying, expose and develop with sawdust and water. Finally wash, dry, 
heat and etch with chloride of iron І. to з. Fish glue may be used in place of gum arabic. 

Professor Husnik suggests in his work on heliography, regarding the application of chrome 
gelatine in connection with asphaltum, the flowing of a metal plate with an asphaltum 
solution followed by coating with a very thin chrome gelatine solution. The same is then 
exposed under a negative and is developed in hot water, by which the asphaltum in the 
unexposed parts of the chromate coating is laid bare, and is dissolved with a mixture of two 
parts of olive oil and one part of oil of turpentine. The plate is now washed with soap and 
water to remove the gelatine without injuring the asphaltum layer underneath. The 
asphaltum under the gelatine is sufficient for a first etching. An undeveloped pigment 
picture can also be transferred on to the asphaltum layer, which 'is developed with warm 

water. 

Leon Vidal uses a combination of chrome albumen with asphaltum for a photo-zinco- 
graphic printing process in lines. A prepared zinc plate is coated with an asphaltum 
solution :--5 grammes (77 grains) asphaltum in 100 c.cs. (34 ounces) benzine). A coating of 
50 parts of the white of an egg, 50 parts of water, and 5 parts of chromate of ammonia is 
given after drving. 

'The asphaltum printing process is said to give a complete picture after one or two 
minutes' exposure in the sun. For development the exposed plate is put in red, or blue, 
colored water, whereby the albumen remains colored at the exposed parts. After drying, 
the development is continued in a mixture cf benzine and oil of turpentine (1 : 4), whereby 
the exposed asphaltum dissolves. Itis then placed in water and then for fifty seconds ina 
3 per cent. solution of diluted acetic acid. After this the plate is washed, dried, and then 
rubbed in with cil, which will penetrate all exposed parts. After a quarter of an hour the 
plate is dried again, to remove all superfluous oil, washed with water, and then with benzine, 
to remove all albumen and asphaltum. After such preparation the plate is ready for 
printing, and a simple rolling with fatty ink is sufficient for the appearance of the picture. 

Demschinsky describes a chrome albumen process with asphaltum covering. The 
whites of two eggs are beaten and mixed on the following day with 224 c.cs. (7 ounces) 
water and 2 grammes (3o grains) bichromate of ammonia and ammonia, until vellow 
coloration takes place. The polished zinc plates are rubbed with ammonia, washed, and 
flowed four times frem each side and heated slantingly over a weak flame, so that the 
remaining liquid can drip oft. The film will dry with a gloss, if sufficiently heated ; if not, 
it will become matt. After s the plate is flowed with a filtered solution of 150 c.cs. 
(53 ounces) benzcle, 450 c.cs. (15 ounces) chloroform and 5 grammes (77 grains) asphaltum, 
which is colcred fairly intensely with methyl or benzyl-violet. After drying, heat gently, 
dev elop 1 in water by rubbing slowly with a cotton tuft, dry and heat again, atter which the 
plate is ready for its first etching. —A translation by HENRY DIETRICH from Photo Chronik. 
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The Photo-Prismatic Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd , has gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 


A strike for higher wages has 
been threatening for some time in 
Indianapolis. 


Platinatone is the name given by 
the Emerald Isle Publishing Co. to half-tone prints which they issue to advertise the 
charms of “the sister Isle." 


A Petition for the winding up of the Simultaneous Color Printing Syndicate, Ltd., has 
been presented. 


Johnson's Half- Tone Screen Plates are now handled in Great Britain solely by 
John J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd., 20-26 Sardinia Street, London, E.C. 


Aluminography.—The Aluminium Plate and Press Co., of New York, sends us a hand- 
some booklet, containing much information on, and several excellent specimens of, the 
process. 


* Le Procede "' is а new monthly process journal published by A. W. Penrose & Co., at 
their Paris house and edited by Henri Calmels. A tri-color supplement by Louis Geisler 
accompanies the text which is devcted in the main to matters practical. 


Photogravure in Colors. — А! a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, 
Ignatz Herbst exhibited some photogravure plates printed in colors. The explanation of 
the process, which yields excellent results, was promised at a future date. 


W. Brett Plummer, at the termination of his engagement with john Swain & Son, 
Ltd., has joined the Strand Engraving Co., in the interests of which firm he will call upon 
his old friends and probably some new ones. Mr. 
Plummer is so well known in the trade that his 
accession should be a great additional strength to 
the Strand, and should further the success which 
seems to have attended that energetic firm from the 
outset. 


Philipp Wolff, 46 Strand, London, W.C., is now 
acting as British Agent for Richard Faulessin, of 
Vienna, and is prepared to quote for photcgravure 
plates at very low rates. А specimen of the work of 
the firm which we have received is very satisfactory. 


Messrs. Wetherman & Co., Ltd., are issuing 
to their customers one of the best printed and designed 
calendars we have seen for along time. The illustra- 
tions represent the various lines of high-class process 
printing—half-tone, collotype and tri-color—under 
taken by the firm. 


“Тһе Photo-engraving business 15 one of 
the best for a vigorous man to be engaged in, both 
for its pleasantness, and for the profit there is in it, 
when properly managed. Very few businesses pay W. BRETT PLUMMER, 
more legitimate profits." So writes an engraver, who 
is described as one of the most progressive, hustling and prosperous photo-engravers of 
to-day," in The Engraver and Electrotyper. 


The McDonough Process, identical with the Joly three-color process, is being 
developed by the International Color Photo Co., of Chicago and has lately been demonstrated 
in New York to a private audience of capitalists at the Waldorf-Astoria, and of photographers 
at the Camera Club. Progress is being made with its application to letterpress printing 
and good results are reported. 


“1 Moderni Processi Fotomeccanici’’ is the title of an Italian treatise on photo- 
mechanical processes by Professor К. Namias (publisher, Ulrico Hoepli, Naples). It isa 
very complete handbook of mcdern process work, starting with an account of the principles 
involved, and treating negative making on wet collodion, collodion emulsion and gelatine 
plates, it takes in turn typographic, lithographic, collotype and photogravure processes, and 
the various modifications of the departures from these processes in present day use. 
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The Metzograph Screen.—In reference to the article in our last issue, James Wheeler 
writes :—‘' 1 could have desired that the screens used for the examples had been more 
perfect specimens of those which I shall be shortly able to turn out, but such as they 
are, particularly the fine”, they serve to show how a suitably grained screen will give effects 
of strength as well as detail and distance, which the ruled screens are incapable of doing. 


An Official Return shows that two companies more or less interesting to photo- 
mechanical workers, were wound up during last year, and involved loss. Under a winding-up 
order there was The Richmond Collotype Printing Co., Ltd., which showed ; —Paid up in 
cash £7; issued as paid up, otherwise than cash /20,000. Loss to creditors £334; to 
debenture holders £1,600; to shareholders /20.007. The British Mezzotint Syndicate, Ltd., 
was formed, we believe, to compete with certain photo-mechanical methods. It wound up 
under voluntary resolution, and showed,—issued for cash £3.000; otherwise, £3,000. Loss 
to creditors, £274; to debenture holders, £159; to shareholders, £6,000. 


Three-Color Collotype.—'‘‘Confession is good for the soul," and here is part of a 
letter from one of the best printers of three-color collotype, in answer toa request for 
quotation for a large edition of supplement prints :—" We do not pretend to speak for 
other concerns who have made what to us are astonishing claims as to their ability to 
produce work of this description which shows not only faithful reproduction of color values 
but'prints evenly in theedition. The writer's experience has led him to very diflerent 
conclusions, and where he has occasionally seen editions run fairly evenly he has never yet 
seen the work duplicated. even though using the same plates as those used for the first 
edition ; and when this is the case with type printing, where the mechanical appliances are 
highly effective so that the ink distribution can be closely regulated, you will at once see 
how much more difficult the problem becomes when dealing with gelatine surfaces printed 
photographically and subject to the slightest atmospheric changes whether of temperature 
or humidity. 

"Our experience has been that it is impossible to successfully duplicate plates, i.e. 
negatives, so that they will not show slight printing differences: consequently we should be 
compelled, in order to get a comparatively even edition, to only print one subject at a time 
and then we are never sure of absolute uniformity (and anything short of this is practically 
useless). as a variation of one per cent. or probably as little as one-half of one per cent. in 
any of the inks will materially effect the ultimate results. The foregoing causes which we 
have mentioned while apparently mechanical are far from being the least important points 
of the problem, as to them have to be added the photographic problems which are full of 
inconstant features, and while some day it may be possible to reduce the relative exposures 
with the different screens to a scientific and practical working basis, we have not found, as 
yet that it has been successfully done, and the best results that have been obtained are more 
or less due to accident. 

“То the superficial observer the problem seems simple, and it is only to those who have 
devoted considerable time to its consideration that the difficulties appear. By dividing the 
error it may be possible to reduce photographic methods to a practical basis, and we are 
working on the basis of five printings instead of three printings, dividing the spectrum 
accordingly, and have every reason to believe that this way offers the simplest practical 
solution of the problem, but regret that we have no more time and money to devote 
to its eonsideration, as experimentation is anything but inexpensive. Under these 
circumstances we do not feel justified in making you quotations, and asking you to accept 
what we might choose to deliver, which is really what it would amount to, although, for our 
own reputation, we should do our best to secure good results." 


A РНОТОСКАМ. 
Ry W. Sparrow, of Eastbourne. 
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VIGNETTED HALF-TONE BLOCKS. 


N APPARATUS for making a vignetted negative directly from the copy has 
recently been patented by W. J. Holt and will be shortly placed on 
the market. Fig. 1 shows the disposition of a copy easel with the 
vignetter in use. It consists of a triangular framework carrying a 
second frame the inner edges of which are serrated and can be moved to and 


FIG. I. 


fro or up and down separately whilst the frame as a whole has an independent 
movement, the motive power being clock work or electrical mechanism in 
the apex of the triangular frame. "The machine is placed some fourteen inches 
from the copying board, and when not required for vignetting purposes the 
upper part can be detached апа the board left free. Тһе copy having 
been focussed in the usual way, the edges of the vignetter are adjusted over 
it to cut off as much as desired andthe mechanism released thereby giving the 


edges of the frame and the frame itself the movement necessary to secure a 
soitly outlined result. Figs. 2 and 3 show a copy ‘solid,’ and vignetted by the 
above described apparatus, which it is anticipated, will be appreciated by 
tri-color men as well as by trade enlargers. 


Se 


THE COMBINATION OF 


AND HALF-TONE. 
By PHENOL. 


HE beauty of a good half-tone print nicely framed with an appropriate 

design in line appeals to almost everyone. A proof from an ordinary tone 

block looks unfinished beside it—like a photogram unmounted, or a 

picture without a frame. Yet how seldom do we see—in this country 

at least—any attempts made to frame and give a finished appearance to tone 

reproductions such as their originals are undoubtedly treated to when valued 
at all. 

The method of adding border designs to plates by ruling them with an 
acid resisting ink on the metal after printing and before etching i is fairly well 
known. It isa simple process and the results obtained by it are very 
effective. When, however, the design which it is desired to produce on the 


same plate as the half-tone is an intricate опе, or very irregular in form, this . 


method fails. Under these circumstances the plan generally resorted to is 
that of making two plates, one for the line and one for the half-tone. When 
both are etched the latter is cut round, fitted into the former, and the two 
soldered together. But this method 15 clumsy and often very unsatisfactory. 

A description is here given of a process which is unique inasmuch as it 
allows the worker to fit a half-tone into any design, however intricate, with 
perfect register, and on one plate so that they сап be etched together. - 

Here are the working instructions. Take the line design to be used and 
on that portion of it where the half-tone is to appear, paint a solid with dead 
black ink. From the design so prepared make an ordinary line negative of the 
size required. Be careful to notice that the lines of this are perfectly clear. 
When this negative is dry take a camel's hair brush and with some ink which 
is soluble in water paint a band about an inch wide round that portion of the 
negative indicating the position on the design which the half-tone is to occupy. 

The negative so prepared is now taken to the half-tone camera and stuck 
with four pieces of gummed paper to the centre of the screen, film in, so that 
it will occupy a position between the screen and the plate. The next thing 
to do is to pin the original for the half-tone on the copy board in such a 
position that the image of it will fall on the centre of the opening of the mask 
formed by the negative fixed to the screen. A plate is now put into the dark 
slide and a half-tone negative made in the usual way; this negative will show 
just that portion of the picture needed to fit into the design surrounded by 
perfectly clear glass. 

Now remove the line negative from the screen and wash off the paint. 
Next coat the half-tone negative with stripping collodion and, when set, cut 
the film round, about half an inch away from the margin of the picture. 
Strip this piece off, lay it on a sheet of white blotting paper, round the margin 
apply a little thin rubber solution or albumen and over it place the line 
negative so that the clear space upon it will just be occupied by the half-tone 
picture on the stripped film. Press the two negatives into perfect contact and 
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surface in lines automatically engraves the sheet of celluloid, or other 
substance, and at the same time breaks up the half-tone into lines. 

Amstutz makes his cutting tools with sapphire or diamond, so that they 
can be used very rapidly and without re-sharpening. The cutting tools in 
the Acrograph work ata speed of 100 to 130 feet per minute. 

The construction of the apparatus, which it will be seen, is a specially 
constructed lathe, as shown in fig. 2. The recording sheet (С) is secured to 
the drum (B) by means of two 
inter-geared tightening rods (H) 
which are provided with slots, into 
which, the ends of the sheet are 
placed. The rods are then turned 
and are kept from unwinding by a 
pawl, which engages one of the 
gear wheels. The photogram (in 
relief) has, of course, been placed 
thereunder at the desired location Pig: teo 
of the sheet. 

The tool-holding carriage (E) which serves a purpose analogous to that of 
the slide rest ofa lathe, rides upon the round bar (D) located between the drum 
(B)andthefeedscrew (C). Itcanbe raised and lowered into position by swinging 
upon this bar asa pivot. Tothe rearward of this riding bar there is a spring 
projection (I) from the carriage, which supports the half-nut (J) engaging the 
under side of the feed screw (С). As the feed screw is rotated the carriage 15 
moved laterally, parallel with the axis of the drum. Іп front of the middle 
riding bar (D) the carriage drops downward concentrically with the drum (В) 
and terminates in a projection (E) resting upon the forward riding bar (Е) 
where it is removably fastened to a slide (K) upon this bar which precedes 
the carriage in its lateral travel. The slide places just enough tension upon 
the carriage to cause the feed screw to work upon one side of its V-thread 
only, thereby avoiding back-lash and irregularity in the ruling. The feed 
screw is cut with sharp V-threads, 
48 per inch. 

The carriage is slotted verti- 
cally, and in this slot is placed a 
pivoted tool holder(L). This tool 
holder has a forward limit stop (M) 
for the tool: a damping device 
(N) for holding the tool in place, 
and at its rear upper end, a toothed 
segment (U) is formed ; this latter 
meshes with the micrometer screw 
(P) of 40 P. The screw carries 
an adjustable dial (Q), which is 
graduated to read so that an 
arc of “353” represents “оо1% of 

ОРЗ movement at the point of the 
tool and an arc of :0353” of the 
dial rim represents, in direct reading, а tool point movement of only :ooor". 

In order that the tool may easily be adjusted to the proper position a 
microscope (R) is placed within access of the operator and to the rear of this is 
placed a 2 c.p. electric lamp (S). By means of this lampand the microscope 
the cutter may be inspected asit progresses in its work and by these means 
the tool is adjusted to the highest portion of the print easily and quickly. 

The drum shaft (T) and the feed screw (C) are interconnected with 
removable gears (U). The driving is done from the drum shaft by a 1; horse 
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power Edison battery motor at an EE. M.F. of X volts. The net demand for 
energy to drive the Acrograph machine alone is only то watts. Тһе 
removable gears (U) determine the number of lines per inch. 

The cutter (С) has placed alongside it (see fig. 6) a guide point (G) which 
presses the recording sheet firmly against the photographic relief. This 
guide point is not needed for very coarse work because, paradoxical as it mav 
seem, the cutter can be so shaped that it will of its own accord push the 
recording material away from in front of itself into a hollow of the relief 
surface when a less depth is to hecut. This result can be obtained in the 
finer grades of work as well, but in these cases it 1s generally best to relieve 
the cutter of all directive work, and concentrate this function in the guide 
point, which is placed on the ** leading " side of the cutter, advancing length- 
wise on the drum. Fig. з shows a side elevation of fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows the 
tool holder in detail. 

In order that such fine ruling as 280 lines per inch can be done, the 
working of the drum must be most accurate; it 1s carefully ground whilst 
running in its own bearings by a special grinding carriage. 


4 .% 


A Conversation Оуегһеага.-Ткахкілек: “Мау I show vou some specimens ot 
the photo-engraving work of Etch and Labor? We are doing very fine work and can quote 
exceedingly low prices." 

PossIBLE CUSTOMER: '' Does your firm pay rent and wages, and buy its copper and the 
wood to mount iton? "' 

TRAVELLER: '* Certainly ; we employ a very good staff, pay them well, and aim to turn 
out nothing but best work." 

Poss. CUSTOMER : '' Then don't show me your specimens, for I'm quite sure my present 
engravers don't pay any wages or rent, and they must steal their copper or they could not 
quote me the prices they do. You can't compete." 


The First Successful Photo-Engraver.—1n reply to a correspondent, The Inland 
Printer says: “Тһе first one to attempt photo-engraving as a business, | have been told, 
was a Frenchman, named Charles Henry. This was in 1865. l believe he made some 
successful maps. His method was a combination of photo-lithography and zinc etching. 
The first man to make a substantial success, in a business way, ot photo-engraving was 
without doubt, John C. Moss. I: well remember the first establishment he had, for I ap- 
plied there for work. This was in Cortlandt Street, New York, and the year was 1574. 
I thought I knew all about photography in those days, and likely was not slow to tell 
Moss so. He was anxious to keep his process secret, and naturally did not emplov me. 
1 found employment, however, with the Duily Graphic, and soon after Moss moved his 
business but a dozen doors away from the Graphic building, so that for the subsequent 
ten years I had an excellent opportunity to watch with interest the growth of his 
business. His was the original ' Photo-Engraving Company ' and in his place was made 
about all the photo-engraving there was. He was unable to keep his process secret, 
some of his employes discovered his methods and went into business themselves. His 
relief plates were made by what is known as the swelled gelatine method. When he 
had demonstrated that there was money in photo-engraving other experimenters suc- 
ceeded in devising a process of photo-engraving called the ‘wash-out method. This 
supplied an electrotype. Competition and price-cutting began then. In 15851, the writer 
tried to introduce zinc etchings to the publishers of New York, but failed. He was 
ahead of the times. In 1854 William Kurtz tried the same thing, he received assistance 
from a master of business methods—F. A. Kingler-—and they founded the Electro- Light 
Engraving Co., of New York. The zinc-etching method of photo-engraving by which 
this firm produced all their work proved to be the quickest and most economic one. 
Moss took it up later, but not until he had lost his grip on the trade that he had only 
a few years before monopolised. Though not the original photo-engraver. John С. 
Moss pioneered the way to photo-engraving as a business." — Гле Inland Printer, December, 
1599. 
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ENGRAVING OF ROLLERS FOR PRINTING 


CALICO, WALL PAPERS AND THE LIKE. 
By Н. MELLER. 


ALICO printing is to-day mostly executed by rollers engraved in intaglio. 
Wall papers are printed by intaglio, surface rollers and by blocks, 
(hand-printing) and since it is only the roller that interests us, 1 
propose not to discuss the others. Rollers are engraved by one of the 

following methods :—Pentagraph, hand, or by mill, and a description of the 
methods and character of the engraving produced by the different methods 
may be of service to those members of our craft who propose, or are, 
experimenting in this direction. | 

I will discuss each method separately and commence with pentagraphing, 
taking for the first study a single color job as produced by pentagraphing. 


FIC | с" wae 


Fig. 1 represents an impressioa off the engraved roller in solid color as it 
would appear upon the fabric. 

Now to see the nature of this engraving, fig. 2 represents an impression 
off the same roller taken in the following manner :—The surface of the roller 
is rolled up with the ordinary compo. roller, just as if it were a block, and an 
impression taken upon a sheet of paper by rubbing with a burnisher. Upon 
analysis, the engraving will be found to consist of the following parts :— 
First, an outline groove running round the pattern, and, second, the body of 
the pattern consisting of a grid running across the pattern at an angle of 75° 
to the long axis of the cylinder. In all intaglio methods of printing it iS 
found necessary to roughen the printing spaces : in the case of roller engraving 
this is a most important item. In printing from rollers, the roller is first of 
all covered completely with color, and as the roller revolves, and before the 
fabric is reached, the surface of the roller is cleaned by means of a long and 
fairly sharp steel knife, the ** doctor." Now if there was no grid or ground 
in the engraving, the ** doctor " would remove most of the color, and if the 
ground was not set at an angle to the length of the roller the * doctor " 
would, after a few revolutions of the cylinder, cut out the ground and 
ruin the engraving; consequently the following rules must be borne 
in mind : 

If you have a narrow stem running across the roller at an angle, then it 
is sufficient if the ground consist of two or more bars or ridges running 
parallel to the engraving, but if, as in fig. 2, the leaf stem runs nearly at 
right angles to the roller, it is necessary to rule it across, because in a case 
like this, supposing it is engraved with two or three bars running parallel to 
the stem, the following might happen as the roller revolved against the 
* doctor " to clean the surface. If there were a little grit in the color, and 
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this grit got into the engraving, the “doctor ' would drive. the grit forward 
and, of course, the color with it, and the consequence would be ploughing of 
the color out of the engraving and an unprinted part on the cloth. 

The engraving of such a pattern is conducted in the following manner :— 
By means of a camera lucida an outline drawing, five times the size of the 
original is made upon a sheet of thin zinc and cut with a graver, or the 
design тау be drawn upon paper, photographed by the wet process, 
the collodion film transferred to the zinc plate and cut by hand; or the 
plate may be varnished, the design scratched through the varnish and etched. 
Whichever method is adopted the result is a pentagraph plate five times the 
size of the pattern. 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


The pentagraph plate is placed in the trough (F) of the pentagraph 
machine (fig. 4) and clamped in position, the pattern is traced by the tracer- 
point (7), which is inserted in the line of the engraved plate, and traces the 
outline ; in doing so the design is traced upon the roller (a) at a reduction of 
5 diameters, that is the same size of the original, and repeated as many times 
as desired. A glance at fig. 3 will show the principles of the pentagraph : 
а is a copper roller; b is a wheel with a milled edge, and fixed upon a shaft 
to which is attached the lever (7) carrying the tracing point (у); f is a curved 
trough carrying the engraved penta plate (m). The centre of the arc formed 
by the bed (f) is the centre of the wheel (b), and the distance from b to т is 
such that by moving forwards or backwards the point (7) five inches, 
a movement of one inch of the wheel (5) is produced, and as the copper 
roller is resting partly by its own weight upon the milled edge of (5) the 
roller is rotated a corresponding distance, and as the diamond (с) is pressed 
slightly upon the copper roller, the result is a scratch upon the roller one 
inch long. 

_ Fig. 4 represents a two bar pentagraphing machine as used to-day. This 
machine has a top and a bottom bar, each carrying a set of diamonds, so 
as to engrave upon the upper and lower surfaces of the roller at the same 
time ; machines are also made with four bars, top, bottom, front and back. 
a is the copper roller mounted upon a mandrel and resting partly in bearings, 
but mostly upon the milled edge of b; bis a milled edge pulley, clamped upon 
a spindle, to which is attached the bracket (/4.) с is the diamond ; d is а 
steel band passing round the pulleys (c and g) and being inserted into the back 
of g; J is the tracer sliding along the bar (i) and clamped to the steel band (а), 
so that by moving the tracer along the bar (7) the steel band is moved, at the 
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same time causing the wheel (g) to perform part of a circle: which motion is 
communicated by Л to an hidden mechanism, which causes the bars carrying 
the diamonds to slide to and fro along the roller. If you take hold of the 
tracer (7) and draw it along from right to left, and at the same time push it 
away from you, you produce two motions: first, a lateral trace of the bars 
and diamonds; second, a circular motion of the copper roller; and if the 
diamonds are in contact with the roller, the result is a series of diagonal 
scratches upon the roller. With these two motions any kind of figure can be 
inscribed upon the copper roller. А variable number of diamonds сап be 
placed upon each bar. 

Taking now for a practical illustration: 
suppose we wish to engrave pattern (fig. 2) 
upon a roller до inches long, 15 inches girth, 
to be repeated four times round the roller 
and 15 times along, ground 50 lines to the 
inch. The copper roller is polished and 
varnished with an acid resisting varnish, 
applied by means of ап ordinary compo 
roller at least 40 inches long, held against the с 
revolving copper roller. Тһе roller 1s warmed, 
cooled, and placed in the pentagraph machine, 
the two rows of 15 diamonds each are adjusted 
along their respective bars, the pentagraph 
plate is placed in the trough and clamped 
іп position, and the operator (man or woman) 
sitting upon the stool depresses the treadle FIG.5 
(k). This causes the diamonds to just touch | 
the roller, and at the sametime carefully traces 
the outline on the plate by means of the tracer (у), thus producing two rows 
of-15 patterns. Therolleris now revolved half a revolution by the hand wheel 
(1) acting upon a worm and wheel, the process of tracing is repeated, completing 
four rows of 15 patterns, this operation only occupying a few minutes. 

This outline is now etched by taking the roller out of the machine and 
placing it upon an etching mandrel and revolving it in a trough of fairly 
strong nitric acid until sufficiently deep. The next step is to put in the 
ground ; for this purpose there is the choice of two methods of ruling. The 
first one is to rule by pentagraph; the other is to rule by mill. The roller 
is cleaned, made very hot, and the outline filled in with filling-in-wax, again 
cleaned and varnished carefully with the compo roller. If we intend to rule 
by pentagraph, the roller is again placed in the machine (the plate not 
having been moved) alongside, and at the right-hand side of the penta plate: 
in the trough is placed a grounding plate. ‘This is a zinc plate, having ruled 
upon it diagonal lines representing a definite value upon the roller. Іп this 
case we are using a plate equal to fifty lines per inch upon the copper roller. 
U pon the pentagraphing machine (fig. 4) will be observed lying a little to 
the right of tracer (/) a second tracer. This tracer must be adjusted to trace 
the grounding plate. The operator sits down and takes the tracer (/) in his 
left hand, and the other tracer in his right. By means of the treadle the 
diamonds are brought into contact with the roller, with the right hand the tracer 
is kept in the lines of the grounding plate, whilst with the left the tracer (J) 
is moved across the pattern on the plate, keeping up to the inside of the out- 
line. The result is that the pattern is filled with a series of lines ruled right 
through the varnish and a little into the surface of the copper, the roller is 
again taken out of the machine and etched as before. 

In cases where it is decided to pentagraph the ground, the outline and 
ground may be put in together and etched together. 
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In the case of mill ruling the outline is filled, the roller is varnished and 
placed in a light machine like a lathe, having a travelling carriage driven by 
a screw and carrying a pillar bearing the mill frame and mill. The mill isa 
small steel roller, about two inches in diameter, engraved upon its edge with 
a series of lines and case hardened. This mill is pressed slightly upon the 
revolving roller and as the carriage carrying the mill in its frame gradually 
travels along the roller, the latter is ruled with lines from end to end. If this 
part of the business is successfully performed we can proceed to paint for 
etching (this is an operation, which it will be noticed, did not occur in the 
previous method). The roller is carried to a bench and women carefully 
paint with acid resisting varnish all that portion of it which is not to be etched, 
painting well on to the outline, but not beyond it. The roller is nqw etched 
as before, the varnish cleaned off and the roller polished in the polishing lathe. 
Unless accidents occur, the roller is now ready for impressioning and sending 
out to the customer. | 

If there should be any imperfections they will now be discovered. 
Occasional pinholes may be removed by punching a series of fine holes 
around the affected part so as to raise a series of burrs, which are afterwards 
burnished down and finally polished with a slip of snake stone; or there may 
be small areas of what are called “ pepper," which may often be removed by 
an extra polish in the lathe, but if this is not sufficient, resource must be had 
to “ lifting.” Тһе affected part is carefully painted so as to protect it from 
acid, the rest of the roller being perfectly clean: the roller is now etched so as 
to slightly raise or lift the affected part, the varnish cleaned off and the roller 
polished in the lathe until perfectly level. 

I.have purposely avoided mention of ‘ allowance." which I propose to 
deal with in describing the engraving of a multi-color job. 

In engraving by mill, we first make a die: this is a small cylinder of soft 
steel, engraved in intaglio, either by pentagraph, as just described for the 
engraving of a roller, or by hand-punch and graver. The dieis carefully case- 
hardened and used to raise a mill in the following manner :—The 
case-hardened die is revolved under pressure between two soft steel 
cylinders, which results in the two soft cylinders being raised ; they have the 
pattern in relief. One of these cylinders, after being case-hardened, is the 
mill used to impress the pattern upon the roller, an operation known as 
milling, and performed by heavily pressing the mill against the copper roller. 
The copper roller may be either rocked or revolved according to the nature 
of the pattern, the mill may be either the same size as the die, or larger, 
so as to have one or more repeats of the pattern upon it. 

In multi-color engraving allowance has to be made between each color, 
for the following reasons :— 

I. That the line formed by the diamond in pentagraphing is enlarged 
during etching. 

2. That the colors have a tendency to spread. 

Allowance has also to be made even in a single color, on account of this 
spreading of the colors, so that if it is desired to print, as fig. 5 0, the 
pentagraph plate will be executed as (a) five times the size of b, with allow- 
ance at с, on account of the tendency of the colors to join across the angle (с). 

In pentagraphing a multi-color job all the colors are engraved upon one 
plate, each color having its own distinct outline and a space (allowance) left 
between each color, varying according to the colors and the character of the 
pattern. These spaces are decreased by the pentagraph upon the roller, and 
also by the spreading of the outline during etching, so that when the rollers 
are all placed in the machine and printed from, the colors are a perfect fit. 
Allowance has to be made whether the job is hand engraved or 
otherwise. 


, 
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Shading is accomplished by hand, by stippling with a punch, or by 
varying the depth and width of the graver cut. In the case of pentagraphing, 
shading is produced by various rulings and by partly etching with stopping 
out, the effect by a series of steps being produced. 

Having now seen the niethods in vogue for engraving, the following 
suggest themselves for the application of photo-engraving. 

1. Pentagraph plates can be produced by any of the line methods of 
engraving, using, of course, a positive instead of a negative. 

2. It very oftens happens that it is desired to produce, say, a shaded bud, 
with a solid outline in one color and the shaded part in another. Pentagraph 
the outline and engrave the bud by photographing a washed drawing, 
through, say, a fifty-line screen and transferring the resist to the roller, 
remembering that you want to produce pits in the engraving and not points. 
The above methods are applicable to the engraving of a copper roller or steel 
die. 

Ав an example of the possibilities of photo-engraving, suppose we want 
to produce a shade green leaf produced by blue upon yellow. First, make a 
very large outline drawing with the shading done in lines, reduce this down 
to the right size for a pentagraph plate, engrave the plate by one of the zinco 
methods and pentagraph the roller from this; this is the detail roller. 
secondly, make a pentagraph plate same size as above, but only in outline, 
and from this engrave a roller to print the leaf in solid color; this is the 
blotch roller. From these two rollers print the pattern. First, print yellow 
from blotch roller and superimpose blue upon it from the detail roller. The 
result is a shaded green leaf, with varying shades of green, and yellow for the 


high lights. 
a А6 


Substratum ог Collotype 
Plates.— Fifteen parts of sandarac, 
15 parts of mastic, and 15 parts of 
геспбеа turpentine are dissolved in 
250 parts of alcohol. and the whole 
treated in a water bath. To the hot 
mixture a hot concentrated solution of 
equal parts of Cologne glue and isin- 
glass is added little by little with constant stirring, in such quantity as to vield a thin pulp 
which can be filtered. The mixture is applied to the glass plates in the usual way.— 
Photographische Chronik. 


Grinding Lithographic Stones.—\Vhen grinding litho stones, time will be saved 
and a better surface produced bv adopting the following treatment :—A зо per cent. solution 
of potassium carbonate is flowed over the stone which is rubbed down until the drawing has 
disappeared. The stone is then washed, and a 30 per cent. solution of ferric chloride rubbed 
in with a sponge. The stone can then be firmly ground. From the Rundschau in 
Photographische Chronik. 


A Modified Woodburytype Process.— Тһе production of a Woodburytype mould 
by a methcd, which is claimed to be quicker and cheaper than that of Woodbury, has been 
patented by Heimsocth & Co., of Cologne (Eng. Pat. 21,692, 1809). А plate glass is covered 
with a sensitive film of gelatine and exposed under a negative or positive, and a relief formed 
by washing. This relief forms the printing mould, and in order that it may not retain the 
gelatinous ink in which the proofs are printed, it is saturated with fatty matter. This 
saturation is done bv first soaking the film in soap and water, and then transferring to a 
solution (10 per cent.) of chrome alum, or to a diluted acid. The fatty acid is thus liberated 
from the soap by a change similar to that which takes place when a lithographic stone is 
"etched." A film of fatty acid remains on the surface of the relief sufficient to separate the 
gelatine ink from the relief. 


Collotype Reliefs on Gelatine Plates, —Dr. R. E. Liesegang in a long article in 
Camera Obscura on the pyrogallic acid developer, recounts his experiments with this 
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reagent when used without sulphite, or other anti-staining substance. Under these circum- 
stances, the formation of oxidation products of pyrogallic acid takes place much more 
readily, with two results :—(1) The colored oxidation product attaches itself to the silver of 
the image іп amount roughly proportional to the density of the deposit; and (2) The gelatine 
is hardened by this varying deposit of coloring matter very much as it would be by exposure 
with bichromate of potassium. This latter fact Herr Liesegang applies to the production of 
gelatine releifs. If a transparency be made from a negative and developed in this way and 
soaked in cold water, the unexposed parts swell in the usual way, whilst the exposed 
portions, being tanned by the oxidation products, absorb little or no water. Such a process 
as this would possess certain advantages over the bichromate process. The time would be a 
fraction of that required for ordinary collotype, and plates would always be readv for use. The 
disadvantage which the simple process here outlined possesses, is that the usual collotv pe 
grain is absent. This can, however, be obtained by a bath of calcium nitrate. The following 
are Dr. Liesegang's directions :— Plate glass coated with ordinarv gelatino bromide of silver 
emulsion is exposed under a negative in the printing frame and development performed with 


Scda carbonate - - - - - 22 grains 50 grammes. 
Water - - - - - - I ounce 1000 C.Cs. 

to which is added just before use— 
Pyrogallic аса - - - I grain 2:3 grammes 


After development the plate is fixed and washed and coated with a 5 per cent. solution of 
calcium nitrate, which is allowed to remain on the film for half-an-hour. Тһе superfluous 
liquid is then wiped off and the plate is ready for inking. 


Gelatino-bromide Films as Resists for Copper Etching.—Herr Liesegang in 
the article mentioned above, describes Warnerke's photo-engraving process by means of 
silver salts (see The Process Photogram, 1895, page 15) and concludes by giving particulars of 
a similar patented process (German Patent, 102,968). А copper or zinc plate is very thinly 
coated with silver, and the plates thus prepared coated with gelatino-bromide emulsion. The 
silver deposit pretects the emulsion from the action of the baser metals, and the process is 
then carried out very much as Warnerke's transfer method. 


To adjust the copying board and focussing screen to parallelism.—\n 
Deutsche Photographen Zeitung (No. 5, 1900). L Belitski describes a little instrument 
which will recommend itself to photographers having to make copies, and is, we think, an 
improvement on that described in our issue of November, 1899. Figs. 1 and 2 show its 
construction. A brass cross, a, 6, c, d the arms of which are about 4 inches long and 33 of 
an inch in thickness, is made by soldering two pieces, and the area of intersection made 
thicker by soldering a third square piece. In 
this central portion a thread is cut exactly at 
right angles to the plane of the cross. A 
steel screw e (fig. 2) works with this internal 
thread; e should be made about , of an inch 
in diameter, and 4 inches in length. 

A disc f (fig. 2) is soldered to this screwed 
rod; its dimensions are 13 inches diameter 
and about Ұқ inch in thickness. A disc of 
white card, g, equal in diameter to this brass 
disc is edged with black and perforated in 
the centre so that it pushes nearly over the 
rod, e. A small washer, Л, serves to press this 
card against the brass disc. A screwed disc of 
blackened brass, г, about 4 of an inch less in diameter than the inner white circle of card 
moves to and from the rod, e. This black disc must be moved exactly centrallv on the 
screw ¢, which must likewise pass through the exact centre of the card. The back of the 
cross is covered with velvet so that it does no damage to the copy against which it is placed. 

Тһе principle upon which the use of the device is based is very simple. If the instru- 
ment be placed against any surface and the eye placed so that the disc, i, when placed at the 
nearer end of the rod e, leaves a ring of white card of uniform breadth visible, the plane of 
the cross must be at right angles to the axis of vision. Replace the eye by the camera, and, 
when the same occurs the “сору” and plate must be parallel. In practise a very light 
strip of wood about { of an inch thick, 4 inch broad and some 4 feet in length is shaped to 
a wedge section on one side. The copy being fixed to the wall or door, one end of this 
strip (А, fig. т) is fixed under the screw f and so supports the “ parallelizer," the strip being 
pe to the copy, and its lower end being, if necessary, prevented from slipping by a 
weight. 

On observing the image on the focussing screen, the camera is turned until the white 
ring is uniform all round, moving the tripod or stand towards the side on which the ring 
is the broader. To secure absolute parallelism is the work of a very few minutes. | 
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FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


THE Process PHOTOGRAM. 


Free Legal Advice is offered to 
subscribers to Morris's Trade Journal. 
We are told that the debt recovery 
department, opened some time ago, is 
proving very useful. 


The Electrical Inkless Printing 
Syndicate have just completed aquarto 
| booklet, entitled '' Interesting Dover- 

court," the text and half-tone illustrations in which are printed by the electrical inkless 
process. The book will shortly be issued to the trade: 


F. C. Clarkson, oí 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., reminds us of his connection 
with Husnik & Hausler's color-printing by a tasteful card. 

““ Some day the square inch method will be but a memory,” says the National 
Journal of Engravers and Electrotypers. 


Klimsch & Co., of Frankfort, have taken over the business of Friedr Hemsath, 
manufacturer of process apparatus. 


In our Notice of the print from the Haas grain screen given on page 35 of our 
last issue, we omitted to say that the original was a portrait study by Friedrich 
Miller, of Munich. 


The Electrogravure Co. has been formed in Leipzig to work Reider's patent. The 
capital is /25,000. Reiders method was described and illustrated in the issues of this 
magazine for August (p. 127) and September (p. 130), 1898. 


A Children's Play-book printed by the tri-color process is a good example of the 
gay and cheerful uses to which tri-chromatic methods are being put. It is designed 
and printed in England and published by Thos. Nelson & Sons. 


The Glyptograph Co., Ltd., has been registered with a capital of £10,000 in ХІ 
shares, to take over and work the business of The Glyptograph Co., Willesden, and to 


trade as photographers, glyptographers, collotype printers, etc. 


“А Treatise of Electrotyping’’ and a catalogue of electrotyping plant interpaged 
therewith, reaches us from The Ostrander Seymour Co., Chicago, U.S.A. George E. 
Dunton is responsible for the treatise which is up-to-date. The book will be sent on 
receipt of 1 dollar by the Company at 80 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


A Clock for Process Engravers.—Klimsch, Hunter & Co. are 
putting an improved form of clock on the market for timing exposures. 
The hand is set to the number of minutes desired—setting and winding, 
we may parenthesise, are one and the same operation—and the expira- 
tion of the time is indicated by the sounding of a gong. The operator 
may thus go about other work depending that he cannot forget to arrest 
exposure. Price, 6/6. 


A Twentieth Century Plant is the title of a most unusually 
striking and attractive booklet, issued by the Pittsburg Photo-engraving 
Co. Itis one of those "creations" of the artistic printer that cannot 
be adequately described in words, and it is sure to make the right 
impression upon those users of photo-mechanical work who may receive it: for its originators 
want it to be known that they design booklets and advertisements, in addition to making 
blocks for printing them. 


Litho-Cerotypes are specially pushed by Bormay & Co., of New York, who urge the 
letterpress printer,—instead of passing lithographic jobs to his neighbour and taking a 
mere commission,—to use these blocks and give a lithographic effect from letterpress 
printing. The appeal seems likely to satisfactorily strike the letterpress printer. 


Collotype Transfer to stone or aluminium for lithographic printing, or to other 
metals for etching, and afterwards printing in the letterpress manner, has been developed 
into a thoroughly practical process in the technical school of Klimsch & Co. Very fine im- 
peores from blocks and stones prepared in this way, both monochrome and trichrome, 

ave been submitted to us. They form interesting contributions in the direction of freedom 
from the mechanical grain. 


‘“ Yellow Journalism '' was denounced, a while ago, by the Chicago Electrotvpers' 
Association, which decided that ‘‘ Whereas, a certain journal, published in Chicago, 
purported to represent, but really misrepresented the electrotypers, 'resolved, that the 
continued patronage of the said journal by the said advertisers will be construed as evidence 
of an unfriendly disposition.’ " The Inland Printer published the resolution : William Hughes, 
proprietor of The Engraver and Electrotyper, took it as an attack on his journal, and threatened 
action against The Inland Printer. There the matter stands at present. 
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The Meisenbach ‘Display ’’ Competition has resulted in the award of first prize 
to W. 5. Wilson (with R. E. Thomas & Co.), second to S. Martin (with Cooper & Budd 
Ltd.), third to George Joyner (of Joyner & Wenham). Ап entry by W. S. Wilson took the 
second place to his own first, but was disqualified by his having taken the higher prize. 


The Studio of Design, V.fhngham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C., is doing a 
good work, not only for Carl Hentschel, Ltd., and Meisenbach, I.td., with which firms it. is 
closely in touch, but also for the photo-engraving business generally. It is urging upon 
manufacturers and advertisers of all classes of goods the advantages of process reproductions ; 
and by supplying varied originals, is removing the reproach of deadly dullness and 
monotony. which has caused much prejudice against half-tone work. The man who needs 
an attractive poster, circular, or catalogue, will find The Studio of Design well able to 
supply it. 

The Screens made by J. A. Johnson. of Leicester, have, we learn, been improved 
in some particulars. Mr. Johnson has recently determined a standard by which the 
line and space bear a uniform relation to one another. The black line is slightly thicker 
than the space and unless specially ordered otherwise, this ruling is supplied. An im- 
portant improvement has also been made in connection with the glass used. by which 
the front face plate is considerably thinner than formerly, so that the operator, where 
“screeny,” effect is required, сап get the screen very sharp оп his negative. Mr. 
johnson is preparing three color screens of a special nature, of which we hope to give 
particulars next month. | 


Both Sides of the New York Strike.— According to The Inland Printer, the busi- 
ness agent of the Photo-Engravers' Union, the event leading to the recent strike, was 
the receipt of information by the Union that steps were being taken to organise an 
Engraving Trust in New York, with a view to cutting prices. driving out the smaller 
concerns and then reducing wages. To resist this combination, the engravers decided 
to emphasise their strength and put forward a demand for a rise in wages for line 
engravers from {4 108. to £5 55., the wages paid by newspapers to their line engravers. After 
six weeks’ negotiations, the employers finally refused to agree to this advanced rate of 
wage and the men then refused to work. The secretary of the Labor Committee of the 
Photo-Engravers’ Association of New York, states that during the strike sufficient help was 
obtained from outside sources to enable all the houses to attend to a fair proportion of their 
regular custom, but that a good deal of trade was for the time diverted from the city and 
to some other houses in the city which took advantage of the situation to continue opera- 
tions. The result of the strike is that the men received a rise of 45. on January rst, and will 
receive a second 4s. rise on July tst. 


To the Editors : 


THE PROCESS PHOTOGRAM. 
27 


DEAR бік АХ» Марам,-Мау I take the liberty of making а suggestion for your 
consideration with regard to the Process Photogram ? 

At present there is no journal published in this country which makes a feature of supplying 
correspondents with help and information on process matters. The process man in a 
difficulty has no one to whom he can refer for practical aid. My attention has been drawn 
to this fact several times since the demise of the Process Worker whose efforts to assist its 
readers in this way were, I know, greatly appreciated. 

A few weeks ago a half-tone operator wrote to our leading weekly photographic paper for 
some advice regarding his work. He showed me the reply received—merely a reference to 
а text book on process work generally: ап absurd and annoying reply when the question 
could have been fully answered in fewer words had the writer known anything about the 
subject. 

My suggestion is that the Process Photegram should devote a column or so in each issue 
to the giving of thoroughly practical information to correspondents іп need of help. 

I remain, vours truly, 
Cuas. Duncan. 


"Бог several years The Process Photogram has been prepared to answer all inquiries with 

"reference to process matters, when the inquirers have the courtesy to enclose stamp for 
reply, but we do not see our way to filling even a column of our pages with replies to 
individual queries, which are usually of little interest to other readers.—E vs. | 
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TESTING LIGHT-FILTERS 
FOR TRI-COLOR WORK. 


MOST valuable paper from the point of view of the tri-color process 
worker was read not long ago by Sir W..de W. Abney before the 
Royal Photographic Society. It девсгіһев а method of testing the 
light filters used in the tri-color process which, while it is scientifically 
accurate, is so simple in practice that the suitability of the color filter can be 
verified in the easiest manner. The details given by the author describe 
very fully the measurements necessary for the establishment of what is, at 
last, an extremely simple 
test. These calculations 
are scarcely within the 
scope of this article and 
we refer the reader to 
The Photographic Journal of 
January, 1900, where they 
will be found. Here we 
will describe the funda- 
mental principle of the 
process. 

Briefly, first іп outline, 
the method is to make a 
chart or screen of various 
colors in shades equal in 
luminosity and to photo- 
graph this through the 
filter to be tested. If the 
filter is properly adjusted, FIG. 1. 

a certain range of colors 
will be reproduced on the plate of exactly the same density, г.е., the repro- 
duction of their equal luminosities takes place correctly. 

First, then, as to how such a scale of colors of equal luminosity can be 
made. This can be done very accurately, viz., by toning down theluminosities 
of the more luminous colors with black. Suppose we have a white with a 
luminosity of 100, a black with a luminosity of o, and a blue with a 
luminosity of 10. Our problem is to make the blue equal in luminosity to 
the white. Evidently we must reduce the luminosity of the white to 
one tenth. If, then, in a rotating disc we have a central portion all blue 
and a ring of white outside it we must cover up nine-tenths of the white 
ring with black which has, we will suppose for the moment, no luminosity 
at all. The blue and the grey will then be equally luminous, for only 


one-tenth of the light from the white ring will strike the eye whilst the whole 
of the blue light is perceived. If we take a yellow (which is only half as 
luminous as white, t.e., five times more luminous than blue), the yellow 
must extend around one fifth of the circumference of the circle, the rest 
being black. When all three are rotated together the luminosity of each 
will be the same. Knowing the luminosities of the various colors it is easy 
to construct a disc bearing rings of these colors which on rotation give 
sectors of equal luminosities. These relative luminosities (in the electric 
arc) are as follows :— 


White - - - - - - 120 
Yellow - - - - - - 70 
Red - - - - - - 45 
Green - - - - - - 32 
Blue - - - - - - 1С6:8 
Violet - - - - - - 12:2 
Black - - - - - - 2.0 


Black, it will be observed 
has a luminosity not of о, as 
we assumed above but of 2. 
Hence the calculation of how 
much of it must be added to 
tone down the luminosities of 
other colors to that of the 
violet becomes a little more 
complex. But it is really 
very simple. Suppose we 
call the angle of colored ring 
x. Then 360—x equals the 
black we shall use. Let us 
calculate what x must be for 
blue. The total luminosity of 
the whole ring is 


X X 168 + (360—+) 2. 
16:8 and 2 being the lumin- 
osities of blue and black res- 
pectively. Now this has to 
be equal to the luminosity of 
the violet, 7.e. — 

360 x 122 (= 4,342). 
Hence 


x x 168 + (360--4) 2 = 4,342 FIG. 2.—SECTOR FOR “RED” NEGATIVE. 
te. X = 249, 


so that our blue ring must cover an arc of 2409, and the rest of the circle 
must be black. Calculating for each color in this way, we get the 
following proportions of color and black necessary to produce rings equal in 
luminosity :— 


Color. Black. 

Degrees. Degrees. 
White - г 31 Е - 333 
Yellow - Е 2 2 54 i A 306 
Red - - - - - 85 - - 275 
Green - - - е 122 = 2 238 
Blue - - - - - 249 - - III 
Violet - - - д 360 à z = 


Passing now to the actual making of these color discs it is necessary to 
make measurements of the luminosity of the pigments used before an 
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accurately designed disc can be made. The figures enabling this to be done 
are obtained by comparing patches of the pigments with superimposed patches 
from various parts of the spectrum, or by using light from a single slit in 
the spectrum, moving this along until the spectrum and pigment colors 
match, and adding, when necessary, a certain amount of white light till the 
match is perfect. 

The color of smallest luminosity having been placed in the centre of the 
disc, the rings of the other colors are toned down with black according to 
the rule laid down above. Three discs сап thus be made, that for the “гей” 
filter, including red, yellow, violet and white; that for the green filter, blue, 
green, yellow and white; that for the blue, violet, white and blue. 

As explained in the second paragraph the disc has only to be set in motion 
and a plate exposed to it through the light filter under examination to discover 
whether it gives uniform density; or, in other words, reproduces equal 
luminosities byequal densities. Thequestion arises : supposing certain brands 
of plates will not give quite 
uniform discs, where must 
the sacrifice be made? or, to 
put the question in another 
form :— Which are the colors 
which it is most essential to 
reproduce of the same den- 
sity? There is no doubt 
that the yellows, reds and 
whites should produce the 
same density as closely as 
possible. Reference to a 
diagram of the spectrum will 
show that the part occupied 
by the yellow is very small 
indeed compared with the 
green and blue-green. The 
orange alsoissmall. It only 
requires a small extra quan- 
tity of red to convert a yel. 
lowish green into a reddish 
orange, but it requires a fair 
quantity of red to materially 
alter a green. The same 
may be said of the blue- 
green: a considerable quan- FIG. 3.—'" RED" SECTOR TAKEN THROUGH “RED” SCREEN. 
tity of blue may be added 
to a green without any marked alteration taking place in its hue. White is 
a very delicate nue to deal with—a small addition of any one color gives it 
a tint which is unmistakable. If choice has to be made between two colors 
which must absolutely match, yellow and white are the most important. 
The green itself may vary 20 per cent. in density without injury to the print. 
It must not be supposed that a screen must not be searched for which will 
give all the rings of the same density. What has been said merely indicates 
the most important colors. | 

Apart from the limitation of sensitive material, this simplified method 
of testing color filters is likely to prove of great practical value to all con- 
concerned in the reproduction of colors by “indirect” or ‘tri-color ” 
processes. The preparation of the test discs is, of course, beyond the scope 
of the everyday photographer, but we have no doubt that their manufacture 
will be taken up by some enterprising manufacturer. 
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PAST PROCESS WORK AT R PS. 


'The Automatic Adjustment of the Half-Tone Screen. 


By WirLiAM GAMBLE. 


T IS now a generally accepted rule in making negatives for the half-tone 
process, that the distance of the screen must be altered according to 
conditions depending on the size of the copy, the ruling of the screen, 
and the size of the stop. The majority of operators make some adjust- 

ment of the screen, but some still believe that the screen can be at a fixed 
distance if you adjust the size of the stop to the scale of reduction and the 
fineness or coarseness of the screen. Certain allowances are also made in 
the screen distance and the stop for the nature of the **copy," etc. It is 
asserted, for instance, that a wash drawing requires a different screen 
distance, or a different stop, from that used fora phetographic print; also 
that dry plates require a closer screen distance. Evidently there must be a 
fundamental law underlying all this. Why should we not be provided with 
formule which will enable us to work with accuracy and directness in every 
given case, no matter what lens, camera, screen дг copy is being used. As 
soon as we can do this we may hope to devise an automatic mechanism for 
adjusting the screen distance. 

I will not weary you by going into the theory which underlies this 
formula for which I claim no originality. It is the formula from which 
Mr. Branfill worked in preparing a series of tables of screen distances at my 
suggestion, and it has proved reliable in practice. 

The screen distance, x: camera extension, f:: screen opening, s: lens 
aperture a, that 15 to say—x: f:: s: a which is the same thing as:— 


S \ 


х ={ 
a - 
If f = 20 inches 
s = эф, inch (for 100-line screen) 
а = $inch stop 
20 X; 20x2 
х = í обо _ - 1 


200 


х = TOM inch 


Now !th is% and as your camera was extended in this case to 20 
inches you will see you have a distance of 435 inch for each inch the focus 
is extended. If we work out the distances for other focal extensions we shall 
find, that inch by inch, the distance of the screen increases by 4435. 

We may take it in fact as a rule, that with -inch stop and a 100 line 
screen (one to one ruling), the screen distance (measured from the centre of 
the screen) will be ;3, of the camera сый, апа as the latter increases or 
diminishes І inch, the former will vary 445 of an inch. 

This ratio would not be constant for other rulings of screens, but we can 
make it so by always seeing that the lens aperture is 100 times the size of 
the screen aperture. 

Thus the apertures for the different screens in ordinary use will be— 


For .85-Ппе screen... .. ths of an inch. 
„ IOO ,, T T ne. {рой oco x 09) 
4 I20 , 3i сы 8 рас АНЫ” 6 
” 125 T Vs ete .. ik % $3299 vy 
po T33 s - - COE pru m 
> ESO? 3 Ра -— E IDEM 


I think you will begin to see the possibility of making the screen move- 
ment automatic, for you see it follows the camera extension. As the lens 
travels outwards so the screen travels outwards and vice versa. 
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Thus it becomes a mechanical problem to make the screen move ;4, of 
an inch when the lens moves one inch. There are various ways in which we 
can do this. Perhaps the most familiar instance | can give you of obtaining 
a reduced or increased velocity is that of a watch or clock movement. The 
wheel which guides the minute pointer has to work sixty times slower than 
that of the seconds pointer, whilst the hour pointer works sixty times slower 
again. This is done by means of toothed wheels of different sizes. 

But the example of the watch is not sufficient for my case, for I do not 
want simply a rotatory motion, but a progressive motion. Therefore, we 
want something in the form of a camerascrew. Accordingly, my first idea 
was to use the differential screw. This consists of two threads of difterent 
pitches cut on the same shaft. At one end of the shaft we could have a fine 
thread and at the other a coarse one, and the ratio of one pitch to the other 
would be the ratio of movement of the lens to the screen. This seems ап 
easy way out of the difficulty, but the trouble is that to secure a movement 
of 1 to 100 you would require an excessively fine screw for the screen 
movement. If the focussing screw thread was pitched ten threads to the 
inch the screen screw would have to be 1,000 threads to the inch, and I do 
not know of any screw maker who would undertake to cut one. 

However, the suggestion of the screw leads to the principle of the screw- 
cutting lathe. There you have what is called a leading screw of a coarse 
pitch, running the whole length of the lathe, which is threaded into the side 
rest. 

At the end of the screw shaft, and fastened to it, is a toothed wheel and 
geared into this are other toothed wheels communicating motion to a toothed 
wheel оп the mandril. Now if we want to cut a screw with a pitch, say, 
four times finer than that of the leading screw, we throw into action gearing 
which will make the leading screw give one-fourth of a turn when the 
mandril carrying the piece of metal makes one turn. Accordingly we have 
to make the gearing in the ratio of 1 to 4. 

Now possibly this principle could be applied to the half-tone camera, the 
focussing screw being the leading screw, and the screw for the screen gear 
being the equivalent of the finer screw cut in the lathe. Just as in the case 
of a lathe, it is necessary to have gear wheels; and the problem then arises 
what is to be the number of threads on the coarse and fine screws, and what 
number of teeth on the gear wheels. This is a matter for calculation according 
to mechanical principles. 

Here, for instance, I have a piece of mechanism with two gear wheels. 
The wheel attached to the winch has 15 teeth, and the larger wheel has 60. 
The big wheel will turn at one fourth the speed of the smaller one. Now it 
seems that I have only to carry out the same principle to greater refinement 
in order to get a reduction to тір» but in practice it is inconvenient to do this 
for two reasons; (1) because the big wheel is turning the reverse way to the 
smaller, and (2) the big wheel would be excessively large if it had 100 times 
more teeth than the little one. We should therefore, have to add another 
pair of wheels, gearing them on to the first. If they were the same size they 
would reduce the speed one fourth again, which would bea total reduction of 
qgth. It would make too complicated a mechanism to go on adding wheels 
until I got a reduction of 415, and there is no need to do so, for as I have 
two screws, I can make one screw with, say, six times finer pitch than the 
other. This would reduce my forward motion of the fine screw to ; the 
larger. That is coming near 4,345 and, of course, I can make it 435 
exactly by adopting other sizes of wheels or screw pitches. 

At present it is an idea on paper, and it will not be carried out till it 
works on paper; but I pledge myself that when it does work on paper it will 
afterwards work as a mechanism of metal or other material. | 
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LA 


RECENT EXPERIENCE IN 
IRREGULAR GRAIN. 


e 
By W. Ursan, and H. EHRENFELD. 
(Abridged from Zeitschrift für Reproduktionstechnik.} 


HE many advantages claimed for and faults attributed to the irregular 
grain screen lead us to hope that an account of our recent use of 
screens of this kind may be of interest to process workers. 

First, as regards the making of the negatives: most experimenters 
have naturally used the wet collodion process which from its nature requires 
a certain distance between plate and screen. This, however small, say 1 or 
3 m/m, (3); (0: of an inch) is yet large enough—taking into consideration the 
irregular nature of the grain—to require a great focal length of lens and 
an extremely small diaphragm in order to get good half-tones, and to avoid 
blending of the high lights. The exposure necessary under these circum- 
stances is therefore disproportionately long, although no appreciable dots 
can even then be obtained in the shadows, whilst the lights may already 
show a half-tone in those parts which ought to be perfectly clear, and which 
cannot be removed by cyanide and iodine without affecting the shadows. 

These drawbacks disappear when using certain dry plates which may be 
brought into direct contact with the screen, and upon this fact is based the 
new process. 

Such dry plates may be prepared very satisfactorily with Dr. Albert's 
well known collodion emulsion. Plate glass is coated with a substratum of 
gelatine, the emulsion is poured on and the plate allowed to dry in a roomy 
light-tight wooden box (containing chloride of calcium); this in a warm room 
takes about three hours and the film may then be brought into contact with 
the screen (the focal difference having been previously corrected). It does 
not matter what are the focal values of the lenses used (double or triple 
anastigmats), except in so far as the selection of the diaphragm is concerned. 
The latter varies between F18 and F36 according to light, amount of 
reduction, and screen. A preliminary exposure of short duration with the 
smallest stop very favorably influences the briliancy of the resulting 
negatives without damaging the design. Before development, the exposed 
plate is first rinsed in water for a short time in order to facilitate the removal 
afterwards of the dye in the emulsion. 

The best reducer consists of a very dilute cyanide-iodine solution, and the 
subsequent intensification takes place in the usual mercury solution. Such 
a negative shows in the highest lights an exact image of the screen with a 
clear grain; in the half-tones the transparent dots increase in size as 
compared with the opaque ones, whilst the details in the shadows are char- 
acterised by sharply defined but very minute dots of good density; if the latter 
will not appear on intensification, it may be assumed that the preliminary 
exposure was too short; if the dots in the lights are greater than the 
corresponding transparent parts in the screen. or are not quite clear, then the 
stop was too large, exposure too long, or development too prolonged; in the 
two latter cases the dot in the shadows will be found too large. 

Any skilled half-tone worker will be able by following the above rules to 
obtain useful negatives after a few trial exposures, so that we need only 
describe the method of etching. 

If we were to make from a negative as above described the usual albumen 
print on zinc, the results would not differ much from those usually obtained, 
since the dustiing-on process has its disadvantages in this process no less than 
with the usual line screen method. 
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To avoid this, we employ a very resisting ink which does away with 
subsequent intensification with bitumen. This ink consists of a mixture (one 
to ten) of the usual transfer ink with turpentine asphalt varnish. It is rolled 
over the plate after copying, the latter developed as usual in water and the 
superfluous water carefully removed by touching with filter paper. The plate 
must now be heated until the ink begins to slightly steam, this process giving 
it the necessary resisting power against the acid. 

Nitric acid should not be employed as it etches rough; a solution of 
chromic acid (20° Beaumé) produces smooth edges and resembles the action 
of perchloride of iron upon copper; the first etching takes three to four 
minutes, any etcher being able to tell when to stop. After this the etching is 
deep enough to permit of using a compo roller for the subsequent etchings. 
The above ink is now diluted with a thin asphalt varnish, and thinly and 
uniformly rolled on the zinc, the plate being heated as before ; in order to 
obtain sufficient resist this procedure may be repeated two or three times. 

The covering of parts of a plate for local effects is likewise done with the 
liquid ink, which may be further diluted with oil of turpentine and is much 
better than the usual spirit varnish, as it does not evaporate so quickly. 
Such etchings will take from one half to two minutes, the time being 
dependant upon the amount of resist which the plate has received by the ink 
roller. 

Between every etching the plate has to be rinsed in water, carefully 
cleaned with cotton wool, and dried over the gas stove. If it should be found 
that several local etchings are necessary, it is best to get rid of all the ink on 
the plate in the usual way, and to ink afresh. 

Blocks obtained by the above method are comparatively easy to print 
from and in contrast to line blocks require very little mounting. 

We conclude this short article in the hope that it will give an impetus to 
workers to further experiment with grained screens and that this method 
may soon take the place which its adaptibility should secure for it. 


АЕ ot 


PROCESS WORK IN BIRMINGHAM. 


HE great Midland Capital, manufacturing a much larger variety of goods for the 
world's markets than any other city in the kingdom, offers a good field for the printer 
and illustrator of catalogues, with the result that a few firms of photo-mechanical 
workers have develc ped businesses, of which, a great portion is distinctly specialist. 
Not that these Midland houses fail in the reproduction of ordinary illustrative work 

from ordinary originals—for they are prepared for every class of business—but their special 
experience in catalogue work, from difficult original objects, has enabled. them to entirely 
control a large section of this business. 

It is an interesting fact, and worthy of this separate paragraph, that some of the great 
furniture manufacturers of London send their goods to Birmingham, paving the carriage 
both ways in order to have their catalogue blocks made there direct from the objects. 

Perhaps, the most interesting and versatileof the process firms—though not by any means 
the largest—is that of Beesley and Middleton. Mr. Middleton is so thoroughly saturated 
with the true spirit of the investigator, that there are few processes or modifications of 
processes of photo-mechanical reprcduction which the firm has not tested. Не first 
translated Schnauss on collotype by arrangement with the author, and published the 
work in 1889. Тһе frontispiece in the first edition, being his own work printed оп 
a modified litho press, showed his practical acquaintance with'the subject, and while 
the work was still in the publishers’ hands he visited the Continent making a round of 
the process studios, making the acquaintance at Dusseldorf of Hermann Gunter, Dr. 
Leisegang, and William Otto, and visiting the studios of the process workers at Leipzig, and 
. Dresden, including the large establishments of Rómmler & Jonas, Stengel & Markert and 
others. At Prague Professor Jacob Husnik, presented him with the autograph copies of his 
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works, and fine samples of the Liemtype process he was then making. At Vienna he saw 
what was being done at the Royal States printing works, the works of Lówy, and Angerer 
and Góschl, and spent a time in practical work under Dr. Eder and his Lieutenant Max 
Jaffé at the State Photographic Institute. At Munich he found the younger Obernetter at 
work on photogravure, and has many excellent early examples of his work. The works of 
Joseph Albert were then turning out perhaps the finest collotype work to be obtained, each 
print being produced by two impressions on a Koch machine. Dr Eugen Albert was busy 
with his Othochromatic Collodion Emulsion. Dr. Sturemburg was at work on his 
photogalvanotype of which Mr. Middleton has some fine examples. On his return, realising 
the vast difference in the speed of block and collotype printing, he turned to the surface 
block, first utilising the ball ichs transfer from paper as worked by Angerer & Goschl, and 
Husnik & Hausler, and later on the enamel process as now so generally used. 

Beyond photographing on wood for engraving purposes the first process this firm worked 
was collotvype— followed and supplanted by line etching and photo-lithography. 

Then followed half-tone, worked through rudimentary screens of collodion, produced 
from tints cut on wood. The work being transferred to the plate as was then general on the 
Continent. Later the screens of Levy, and the enamel process were adopted and first 
practiced in Birmingham, who also first put down an electric light installation for this work. 
The firm run process work side by side with wood and copper plate engraving, convinced 
that there is no one process answering all requirements, and adapting the one most expedient 
for the job in hand. Using photography, however, to the utmost in all three alike. 

The largest of the Birmingham “ process" houses is The Arthur Cox Engraving Co., 
Ltd., established just five years ago, and still rapidly growing. Mr. Cox was originally a 
wood-engraver, and has decided artistic leanings ; Mr. A. E. Biermann has a mechanical and 
scientific turn of mind, with the result that they have developed the business along several 
special lines. Catalogue work forms the largest section—especially cycles and metal 
wares—and almost the whole of the work is done from the actualobjects. In fact, itislargely 
to this working from the objects direct that the firm attributes its success. А good deal of 
furniture catalogue work is done here, also from the articles—which are sent down unpolished. 

Three-color work is an important and growing section, and here the firm departs from the 
general method by making its half-tone negatives direct from the original paintings or other 
objects, on Lightning ''Spectrum," ог 
“Chromatic” plates. In this depart- 
ment a specialty is the reproduction of 
medical and surgical specimens. 

A two-color process, for which two 
blocks are made, with screens at dif- 
ferent angles, also meets with much 
success for book illustration, wall calen- 
dars, etc. 

The preparation of litho transfers 
receives attention, and is probably à 
larger proportion of this business than 
of any other process business not en- 
tirely devoted to litho work. And in 
another way the firm touches the litho 
trade, for it is making large numbers of 
line blocks from transfers from copper 
plate engravings, which were originally 
prepared for lithographic catalogue 
printing. 

Line zincography is cultivated, and 
the work is largely from designs and 
drawings made in the place. This is 
the only work for which wet plates are 
used, dry plates alone being used in 
the half-tone and color work. 

The present premises, in Cornwall 
. Street, were taken in November, 1898, 
since when the business has grown 
even more rapidly than was expected, 
so that the premises which seemed 
too large are now appearing almost too 
small. 

As mentioned in "Shop" а few 
months ago, the Arthur Cox Co. has 
given up the square inch method, and 
issues a price list showing the larger sizes at lower per inch prices than the smaller. 
It also makes two qualities of work, at two scales of prices, a system which has proved 


J. W. GRIFFIN, | 
(Of The London Stereotype Works, Ltd.) 
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very satisfactory. The second quality work is mainly in the hands of the apprentices and 
improvers, who do not touch the “best” work until they are considered fully qualified. 
In this way it is comparatively easy to train a staff, and as a result, almost every man 
now in the place has been brought up there. 

The blocks used in the present issue are examples of the best quality work of the firm, 
while the frontispiece is from a pair of their two-color blocks. 

The London Stereotype Works, Ltd., of Slaney Street, commenced business as electro- 
tvpers and stereotypers some twenty years ago, and as process-engravers thirteen years later. 
Taking their combined businesses into consideration, they claim to be the largest firm out of 
London. In all their departments they are equipped with the latest plant. In line and half- 
tone, American methods are worked by American workmen. Designing and drawing for 
reproduction is a special feature in their business, the process side of which is under the 
superintendence of J. W. Griffin. A large proportion of their work is for the illustration of 
circulars and catalogues and is done direct from the objects represented. 

Some very striking line work, good half-tone, and two-color and three-color blocks are 
made by this firm, of whose productions we hope to give examples in a future issue. 

Alfred Pumphrey whom we here mention was a member of the first Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society—was certainly the first worker of collotype in Birmingham if not in the 
country. His process was original in many particulars and was worked out to produce 
prints as near to the silver process as possible. A copper plate is used, is coated and 
dried at a higher temperature than is customary, is inked with a single glue roller, the 
paper is placed upon the plate and the whole passed through a pair of rubber rollers. 
Bringing matters up-to-date Mr. Pumphrey still flourishes, using now however a collotype 
machine. His varied experience and ingenuity always make him an interesting photo- 
graphic character most willing to impart his experience for the benefit of others. 


“Тһе Bitter Cry.''—In a most interesting illustrated description of the works of 
Badoureau & Jones, The British Printer says:—''' The bitter cry’ of the manufacturer as 
regards the constant upward tendency in the price of raw material is surely loudest amongst 
the electrotyping and kindred industries. For instance, four or five years ago tin cost /60 
and copper about {50 per ton—whereas to-day tin is nearly thrice as much, over /150 
having been paid for a recent consignment, and copper stands at /9o. Tea lead formerly 
obtainable at {9 or Хто per ton, is now about £17; and other materials are increasingly 
costly to purchase. When this is remembered, it is difficult to realise that the electroty pers 
have failed to maintain the advance agreed upon by their Association something under two 
years адо." 
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THE HONORARY BLOCKMAKER. 


By FRANK COLEBROOK. 


The Stress. 


The honorary blockmaker he smacked his shrunken thighs, 

As he read the News, a tear of pride rose in his deep etched eyes. 
“Му customers, with profits high, their dividends maintain ; 

Nay, they're increased! Now let me die I have not lived in vain.” 


* Swelled dividends, I hear them chink; hurroo, my blocks, hurroo, 
It shows you what a head of zinc, and heart of lead can do. 
Dear me, its five. Boy, fetch а loaf. ‘Butter,’ No. Can't afford. 
Butter enough for me to note my customers’ rich hoard." 


That honorary blockmaker, e'en while he ate he worked, 

Nor his task of enriching other homes ever an instant shirked. 

His fingers worn and weary now his heel-ball swiftly plied, 

Or he sniffed his battery's perfume, or his hands in th’ blackshop dyed. 


Process he did. All branches thro', 'twas the Shirt Song up-to-date. 

For Hood's stitch, stitch, stitch, was his etch, etch, etch, from early morn till late. 
And Hood's woman, at least, wore unwomanly rags апа he didn't wear even those; 
And she had the sense to sigh for pence while his penniless lot he chose. 


O'er his buttons, no, I mean his blocks, he one day fell asleep; 

In land, where telephone ne'er shocks, he lay in slumber deep. 

О, dreamland sweet— no rasping voice—'' You must do it while I wait," 
No young '' know-all-about-it's " noise, no, ‘‘ Why are you so late? ” 
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The Dream. 


He dreamt he was slowly on the mend, had been ill through overstrain, 
Each customer had proved a friend, had sent port and port again ; 
Jellies and flowers, all sweet with scent of gratitude profound, 

And the religious houses sent some tractlets, khaki-bound. 


And he dreamt of a deputation from the firms whose slave he'd been, 
With an address for presentation to the honorary Green ; 

All the colors of the rainbow—clover, shamrock, not forgot, 

A choice illumination of appreciation rot. 


He felt now like that stitcher, her '' respite " come at last, 

All honey, if no money now, all wax and acid, past. 
“ Pardon bare walls and broken chair, and naked floor,” said he, 
‘You understand. I'm overjoyed your gratitude to see." 


From its Alpha to its Omega, he read the glowing strain ; 
As vou say. 'tis true, I've slaved for you, and so I will again. 

" While I think of it,” said one visitor, “ As yet we have not paid 
For the address. Мау I solicit—er—ah-—umc-—a sovereign's aid ? " 


The Awakening. 


You see stars here, and stars were seen at that last final dart 
By our worthy Honorary Green ; he woke with sudden start, 

'' Glad you're awake," his foreman said, ‘‘ Cutts sends to let us know, 
He'll pay but threepence for half-tone, he can get it much below." 


“Мо overtime, no minimums ; no other houses до; 
That's what he says, and underlines, that their W'ayzgoose tip is due ; 
I fancy it'sa tricky clerk, though writing in Cutts's name ; 
A try-on, and he'll keep it dark if we don't play his game." 


The foreman sighed. He'd done his best. But he well knew Mr. Green. 
““Тһе Governor's sure to yield,” he said, but a change came o'er the scene: 

That dream had worked the oracle, that sleep had ope'd his eyes ; 

He drowsed away a gentle fool, and wakened fiercely wise. 


Green wrote a note to Cutts that burnt, the envelope en route ; 

He collected all his circulars, and ash-binned all the shoot. 

He wrote th’ Directory : ‘‘ Take my name from the ‘ Honorary ' list ; " 
He dotted down those customers who never would be missed. 


“ Rescue from Below.” 


He called his workers ; man to men, he put the matter straight. 

If more was not from the public got, their wages must abate. 

They saw it. Men of various shops, wiser than '' heads" had been, 
Began a fight for sale price right, for a little “Та” with *' lean." 


Thus various honor-aries found rescue from below. 

What they'd Smee batteried long about, the men achieved “ quick pro." 
Nolonger masters fooled long hours in estimating skill 

Only to tax their rivals' power to go one lower still. 


No more was known fair overtime, which masters dared to charge ; 

And allowance time “ past closing," shrank, which had been fine and large ; 
And quick “ pro" ceased to be a bane, and work was better done. 

And, I trust, a little wisdom has mingled with this fun. 


[The above lyric was the centribution cf F. Colebrook to the gaiety of the Process 
Engravers’ and Electrotypers' Dinner on March 28th, a report of which appears on another 
page.— Eps. ] 


a ‹4 


A Diamond Glass Cutter is a tool possessing the reputation of requiring no little skill 


and practise in use. Klimsch, Hunter & Co. have, however, introduced a most ingenious. 


little diamond in which, by the addition of a smooth diamond guide, the cutting diamond is 
automaticallv kept at the right angle. The certaintv of cut is astonishing and actual trial 
has convinced us of the value of the tool. Process men who hesitate to ever cut down a 
negative will find a single trial of one of these diamonds enough to inspire confidence in 
them. The price 1s 18/-. 
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LIFE IN THE YOUNG BLOCK YET. 


Being a contributor's impression of the Process Engravers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Annual Dinner. 


2x uT I'm not dead Mr. Editor, I insist on a correction in your next 
week's Gossipton Post: you must insert ‘we regret to state that Mr. 
Jones is not dead’ as we last week declared him to be." 

“Мо, Sir; I won't ‘regret you're not dead,’ I’m most careful 
in collecting my information, and I contradict nothing. I had the fact of 
your death on very good authority. The most I can do is to put you in the 
‘Births’ again, and give you a fresh start.” 

Which little story, leads up beautifully to the banquet—and the skeleton. 

* You're dead, you Association," said engraver after engraver, during 
last Autumn. You know you are. Get buried. “Its really not decent for 
a corpse to be about like this. I say you are dead. Гуе һе best authority, 
and’’—here the evidence of vitality becoming overwhelming, (һе end-up is that 
“ trade understanding” is to be considered as having died; but as having now 
attained to a new birth. 

That is the sum and substance of the annual trade dinner held on the 
28th March, at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. Boutall, the three years 
President, the hardy annual Chairman, said as he glanced around at the goodly 
company: “ I am afraid the impression has to some extent got abroad that 
the Association has ceased to exist. That is a very great mistake. I can 
conceive no greater disaster than that this Association after a period of very 
considerable activity should cease, True, its moreactive functions have been 
suspended." 

This was in the toast-of-the-trades speech. Let me add by pendant 
this extract from Mr. Boutall's speech acknowledging “Тһе Chairman's " 
toast. 

“Т share the view that there is a glorious future before these industries. 
I believe it fully. I am speaking the truest sentiment of my heart when I say 
that success is assured if we will all pull together." And again; “I feel it a 
very great privilege to be allowed to act as President of this Association.” 
** We probably are not sufficiently alive to the importance of the influence we 
exert in the affairs of the world. Let us elevate the industries we represent." 

So there is life in the young block yet. The support to the trade dinner 
went some way to prove it forthe support wasgreaterthanthe actual company 
attested. Around the tables we noted representatives from well known firms 
such as The Meisenbach Co., Ltd., Walker & Boutall, B. Dellagana & Co., 
Ltd., Manning & Son, Badoureau & Jones, Carl Hentschel, Ltd., Vaus and 
Crampton, Ltd., George Newnes, Ltd., Vincent & Blaikley, Hare & Co., 
Ltd., The Strand Engraving Co., and Arthur Bourne & Co. Mr. Isgerunt, 
despite another dinner engagement in the same house looked in now and 
again during theevening. Swains', Tillotson's, Lascelles's, Nops's, Silverlock's, 
Sharrow & Anderson's, and some others had by purchasing tickets given the 
best proof that they would have attended had they been able. Other firms 
like the Typographic Etching Co., Plummer & Co., The Art Reproduction 
Co., Ltd., The Photochrome Co., Ltd., The Acme Tone Engraving Co., Ltd., 
The Direct Photo Engraving Co., Mr. Godfrey Cole, and Mr. Fred. Catling, 
had shown, if with varying emphasis, all of them plainly enough to this 
deponent that only the awkward happenings of the week kept them away, 
and that they will doubtless be present at the next function. 

It is true that each firm understood that it was a trade and not an 
Association dinner which it was invited to support; but in the circumstances 
that simple fact does not appear to me to detract from the general conclusion 
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I draw from the response. The possibility of some sort of trade under- 
standing is not dead. 

But now about the new birth. ‘I believe I am speaking to the mark 
when I use the term resuscitation of the trade," said Mr. Nicol, the Secretary 
of the Men's Society, who with great good sense and good feeling was 
invited to the banquet as an honored guest, and was toasted as a visitor. 
That resuscitation, he said, depended on frank intercourse and confidence 
between the employers and the employed.  ** We want to do something 
practical," he continued. **It occurs to me that a sub-committee of two 
or three of each side (masters and men) might make a beginning to see what 
could be done to improve the trade. No trade deserves to be better remuner- 
ated." Similarly another guest to whom honor was paid, Mr. Sunderland, the 
manager of Messrs. Newnes's process engraving and electrotyping establish- 
ment, and the President of the Electrotypers’ Managers’ Association, also 
replying to Mr. Holloway's toast of ** The Visitors," declared that there was 
nothing to be frightened about. Let the masters imitate the loyal “ sticking 
together" of the men; let there be more backbone; more dignity; no 
running behind each other's backs, and let there be a little pains to realise 
here what American example had proved to be possible. | 

To which let me add, as it fits in here, an incidental word of the Chairman, 
in regard to the newly-formed Association of Electrotypers' Managers: “1 
desire nothing better than to see a strong Association of employers, a strong 
Association of managers, and a strong Association of men." The company 
endorsed this; so especially did Mr. Nicol, only adding, “А strong 
Association may be good or bad, just as it is used." 

F. CorEBRook. 
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Engraved Roller Surfaces for 
Photo- mechanical Printing. — Тһе. 
patent of Ernest Roeffs, of Siegfield, 
e Y Germany (English patent, No. 16,944, 
3); 1899), claims protection for the following 

process of producing an engraved 
surface on a roller from a photographic 
negative. The roller is coated with bi- 
: chromated gelatine, and a negative or 
diapositive made upon translucent film paper, which is provided with a net consisting of 
cross or longitudinal lines, is pressed against the roller, the adhesion of the two being 
increased by the introduction of an oily substance between them. The roller is then 
exposed to light, the negative and oily substance removed, and theroller washed and etched. 


A New Enamel Solution.— 


E ANE 
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Gelatine (Nelson's No. 1) - - - 8 grammes 120 grains. 
Acetic acid - - - - - 2 С.С5. 34 minims. 
- Ammonium bichromate  - - - 4 grammes 62 grains. 
Ammonia - - - - - - 5 C.CS. 84 minims. 
Water (distilled)- - - - - 180 С.С5. 6} ounces. 


The gelatine is softened by, at least, twelve hours’ immersion in 120 c.cs. (4 ounces) of 
the water, and, after adding the acetic acid, melted in the water bath. After being allowed 
to cool a little, the anmonium bichromate, dissolved in the remaining 60 c.cs. of water, is 
added and thenthe ammonia. Printing takes place in three to five minutes in the sun, 
the plate is washed, dried іп the air, after flowing with chloroform. Dragons’ blood is then 
dusted over, the superfluous dust removed by a spray of water and the dragons’ blood 
melted. From Photographische Chronik. 


Photogravure in Colors. —At a recent meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, 
Ignatz Herbst exhibited a large number of very fine.photogravure prints in monochrome 
and color and after some remarks on the production of the negative and the transparency 
gave a description of the process adopted in producing the colored prints. These were 
made at a single operation, the plate being inked by hand by a sponging process. The 
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improvement made by Mr. Herbst in this tedious process over that practised by 
Bartolozzi and Morland, consists in having each color applied by a different workman. In 
this way six or more prints can be obtained per day. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Herbst and his colleague, Mr. Reichs most unreservedly answered all enquiries as to 
the process. A great deal, they said, depended on the etching of the plate, which must be 
much deeper than for monochrome reproduction. Iron perchloride solution was used in 
three baths of 40°, 37°, and 36? Beaumé, and at times, 33°. If proper etching were secured 
any number of prints of uniform quality could be produced. The inks were similar 
to those used in copper-plate printing, and were applied with a dabber or stamp, and 
wiped off, first with muslin, and afterwards with the hand. No aid in the application 
of the inks was derived from stencils. The question of retouching was a most important 
one in the production of marketable prints. 


Nickel-facing Electrotypes.—1n printing from electrotypes with colored inks, more 
especially with inks which are prepared from a mercurial pigment, the brilliant colors are 
often seriously impaired by the decomposition which occurs. To avoid this, it is best to 
give electrotypes, to be used for such purposes, a coating of nickel, which effectually protects 
the copper from wear and the action of the pigment, and seemingly brightens the color 
of the ink. 

It is absolutely necessary that the face of the electrotype should be chemically clean, in 
order that the nickel deposit may adhere to the copper. 

À convenient method is to drill holes in the plates, that they may be suspended by hooks 
in a boiling-hot solution of potash for about ten minutes. The plates are then removed and 
scoured by means of Vienna lime and a stiff brush, after which they are thoroughly rinsed 
in running water and dipped for about ten seconds in a solution containing a quarter of a 
pound of cyanide of potassium to each gallon of water. The plates are again rinsed in 
running water, and immediately suspended by copper hooks in the nickel bath about one 
inch from the anode, where they are allowed to remain for about thirty minutes, or until 
the desired deposit is obtained, after which they are dipped for a few minutes in clean 
boiling water, and when taken out will dry almost instantly. Should the deposit appear 
burnt on the edges, the resistance should be increased by separating the plates about two or 
more inches from the anode. 

Nickel Solution.—This solution should be made up of three-quarters of a pound of 
the double sulphate of nickel and ammonia to each gallon of water. 

The salts of nickel may be inclosed in cheese-cloth bags suspended in the upper portion 
of a vat filled about three-quarters full of water until the salts are entirely dissolved, after 
which it should be well stirred to thoroughly mix the solution ; it is then ready for use. 

A thin coating is all that is necessary, as nickel is an exceedingly hard metal and will 
bear considerable friction. 

When electrotype plates that have been nickeled require to Бе re-plated, it is absolutely 
necessary that the old plates be treated as for nickel-plating, and afterwards hung for a few 
seconds on the anode, and then transferred to the cathode rod. Ву this means a chemically 
clean surface is obtained and a proper adhesion insured between the new and the old 
deposit. which otherwise would blister and peel. 

Nickel-facing Tvpes.—Besides the wear in printing, type faces, especially the hair- 
lines, are liable to much damage by the brushes generally used in the innumerable washings 
to which the types are subjected. To prevent this, wear copper-facing has been used, 
but it is objectionable for general use because copper is rapidly destroyed bv ink contain- 
ing mercurial pigments. Nickel-facing is perfectly smooth, while copper-facing shows а 
granular structure. The nickel deposit adheres tenaciously to type metal, 1s as hard as steel, 
will not corrode, and is not attacked by mercury, and in consequence should be used instead 
of copper-facing to protect the comparatively soft faces of types. Nickel-facing, rarely 
done on the premises by the trade at present, should be more generallv adopted, not so 
much for nickel-facing types, which should have an unlimited field when its protective and 
wearing qualities become known to the printer, and he is assured that his tvpes can be 
perfectly, rapidly and economically nickeled by the page at the electrotvpers. Тһе types are 
locked up in the same manner as for electrotype moulding except as regards the furniture, 
which should be metal, and the same preparatory methods are followed as for nickel facing 
electrotypes.— The Plate Makers Criterion. 

Schmidt’s Dry Enamel half-tone process is to be demomstrated, by its inventor, to 
those British workers: who require an improved process, in June or July. Mr. Schmidt's 
process seems to be a modification of the ceramic dusting-on process with fish-glue as the 
organifier, for he says that the enamel is hvgroscopic and becomes water; repellent on 
printing. The dusting-powder, however, is not intended to form the image, but to disintegrate 
the portion of the resist not needed for the image. After “developing " with the powder, 
which gives much latitude for modification, either locally or generally, the enamel is burned 
in, in the usual way, and after burning is washed out. The process is especially recommended 
for work on zinc, as a high temperature is not necessary. The firms quoted as using the 
process in America include some very good names and Mr. Schmidt may be sure of an 
attentive hearing in '' the old countries." 
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Nomenclature of Albumen.—Photographers ordinarily adhere to the old spelling 
albumen, although in works on pure chemistry it is now almost universal to replace the 
“e” by i." Panormoff now proposes to so extend the termination “іп '' as to make it serve 
as an indication of the degree and solubility. Thus the least soluble albumen would be 
albumin: a more soluble form, albuminin, and a still more soluble form would be called 
albuminidin. It is suggested that the svstem of modifying the name should be carried even 
further than this, and that the first svllable should indicate the source of the albumen: thus 
columbin would be albumen from pigeons' eggs. One can imagine this system applied to 
gelatine in which case possibly fish-glue might be “gelatine,” a soft soup gelatine or perhaps 
ordinary glue might be '' gelatinin," and a hard gelatine like that of Coignet would perhaps 
be ''gelatinidin." We fear that any attempt to indicate the source of the gelatine by а 
variation of the first svllable would lead readers into difficulties, and moreover, it is seldom 
that the user of gelatine knows the source of the material. Fancy a photographic writer 
saying, “аб this stage ten grammes of either dasvpodermelatinidin or taurototelatinidin must 
be added." The former term might stand for the gelatine long manufactured by M. Grenet 
of Rouen, and sold as ''grenatine," while the latter term may perhaps stand for such a 
gelatine as the famed bull-glue of the old days the merits of which were sung by Lucretius, 
and described in prose by Pliny. The strength of the bull was supposed to be infused into 
the glued joints, and the joined board would split last where held by the strong bond of the 
bull.—A.D. 


The Condensation of Moisture on Glass.— The process worker is seldom troubled 
by moisture condensing on the object glasses of his camera although from time to time he 
may be hindered by the clouding of glass articles brought from a cold place into a warm 
atmosphere highly charged with moisture; now and then he may be troubled, the 
vapour from his warm washing out baths condensing on his spectacles and clouding them. 
The condensations of water оп asufficiently cold object necessarily follows when the cold 
object is brought into a warm atmosphere highly charged with moisture, but the way in 
which the moisture condenses on glass depends very much on the condition of the surface of 
the glass. If the glass is chemically clean the moisture first condenses as a multitude of 
separate globules which give the eftect of ground glass. It has long been recognised that if 
the glass is smeared with glvcerine the moisture does not condense as separate globules 
which cloud the surface, but as a more or less even film which does not seriously interfere 
with the transparency of the glass. Glycerine, however, is very undesirable on any glass 
which has to be kept clean as it holds dust and grit; moreover so much glycerine is required 
as to make the remedy almost worse than the trouble. It has been recently shown that 
quite a minute trace of soap, a trace so minute as to beinappreciable, will cause the moisture 
condensing on glass to run into an even film. It is sufficient to rub on a small quantity of 
soap on the glass and then polish off as much as possible with a clean silk hankerchief. Soft 
soap is most convenient to use but any soap may be employed. Even repeated polishings do 
not remove that inappreciable trace of soap which serves to prevent the clouding.— E.S.M. 
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C. F. Vaughan has commenced 
process work in Trinidad, with a com- 
plete Penrose outfit. 


The Chicago Engraving Co. has 
» removed from 318 to 300 Dearborn Street. 


LZ . A Calendar for the month is 
Е issued by The London Etching Co., 3 
Holborn Place, London, W.C. 
J. A. Marshall & Co. have moved their office to the heart of printerdom, 12 St. 
Bride's Street, London, Е.С. 


At the Paris Exposition Penrose & Co. will havea very attractive office, designed 
by Geo. Walton. 


McKee & Co., Wellington, N.Z., have sent us a poster, made by them to the order 
of the New Zealand Government, which is a most effective and decorative production. 


The Quincey Photographic Development Company has been registered with a 
capital of £4,000 to carry on the business of photo-lithographers, photographers and 
printers, etc. 


Aluminographers, or those who print from aluminium plates, will be interested in the 
special booklet describing rotary presses specially made for this purpose by R Hoe & Co., 
of New York and London. 
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A proof of the progress of process is given by the fact that instead of issuing a 
calendar to its clients, Boyd's City Dispatch (of New York) has issued a block-measuring 
scale. The Dispatch is an organisation for addressing, delivering and mailing circulars, &c. 


The Acid Blast Etching Process of Louis E. Levy, which was described in our 
issue of September, 1899, has received the '' Eliot Cresson'’ gold medal, awarded by The 
Franklin Institute. 


““ Process Work '' in now published in French and in German, from the Continental 
houses of Penrose & Co. These Continental editions are not translations, but have their 
own staffs and their own matter. 


Trichromy.—The Engraver and Electrotyper says: “ While some parties іп 
Eastern cities have put their three-color plants in storage, and others find it difficult to 
make both ends meet, the Chicago three-color plants are running night and day almost." 


Powdered Bitumen.—Klimsch, Hunter 4 Co., of Poppins Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
are now in a position to supply bitumen іп an exceedingly fine state of division. The result, 
which has met with appreciation by many process people, is the result of years of experiment. 
The price is 11d. per pound. 


The Arc Engraving Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, has transferred its business to John H. 
Clarke, and William F. Maag, and the new management announce that they will occupy the 
third floor of the Vindicator Building in which they are installing the most complete 
engraving and electrotyping plant. 


Three-color work is decidedly booming just now. Portraits of stage favorites and war 
celebrities are being produced in albums at prices which would have been ridiculous even a 
couple of years ago; and the Hentschel Colortype Co., tell us they have work in hand to 
keep them busy for a couple of months without an additional order. 


The Photo-engraving electrotyping and stereotyping machinery of R. Hoe & Co. 
(New York: 504—520 Grand Street; London: Mansfield Street, Borough Road), well 
illustrates and describes many lines in fine apparatus. Whoever is buying routers, planers, 
shoot-boards, &c., should at least see the list before deciding. 


England scores.—A few months ago a British aristocrat who has a magnificent 
natural history collection, determined to have pictures of most of the specimens produced 
by three-color half-tone. Being of opinion that the best work of this kind was produced on 
the Continent, he sent a small case of butterflies to two or three of the principal firms in 
turn, asking each to make a set of three-color blocks. Dissatisfied with all the results, he 
was induced to try a British house, sent his case to the Hentschel Colortype Co., and was 
so well satished with the results that he placed with them the order to reproduce the whole 
collection. 


Germany Ѕсогеѕ. — А few months ago, one of the largest printing houses in England 
installel an English, an American and a German printing machine, for the printing of 
large three-color half-tone work. The intention was to select the best machine for the 
purpose, and to purchase at least three of the selected pattern, so that a machine might be 
permanently kept on each of the three colors. After careful trial the British and American 
machines were rejected, and an order was given for seven of the German pattern. The 
successful machine was Konig and Bauer's ' High Art" Press, and as it is one of the 
most expensive machines on the market, it can be imagined that a careful comparison 
was made. 


As seen from inside. The following racy letter is from one of our American readers. 
for obvious reasons ме оті names. '' We have been in the engraving business for ourselves 
one year, but have been doing zinc etching, only until recently we prepared our equipment 
to do first-class half-tone work. There are six brothers practical photo-engravers, and seven 
are interested in this business enterprise. There are eight brothers in all. 
is a city of about two hundred thousand. There is another engraving house here 
which has been existing for threeor four years, but no headwav seems to be made with their 
plant nor workmanship. | We started with one man, and worked up to seven so far. We 
hope to double this force in another year. 

The price-cutting of other firms has been a great drawback to us in starting. Our prices 
have been some higher than Chicago in a great many instances, viz.: first-class houses. We 
will shut upshopif we can't make out our own bills and make a little profit out of ourlabor. 

Our machinery is first-class and all new. All our appliances аге of modern type and all 
of our good work that we turn out, depends entirely on our skill. Having worked witn 
Eastern men, we are not far behind the times and when we ро do a poor piece of work 
WE KNOW IT. 
of are regular price cutters. ————of——cut a little. »f——uphold the 
prices to a finish and are getting lots of business. They wear linen collars and eat three 
meals per dav. The are doing well as far as we know. They stick up for very good 
prices. Their work is very fair. 
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The Paper by Carl Hentschel before the Society of Arts on Tuesday April 3rd, will 
be reviewed in our next issue. 


An Example of the work of Wheeler's Metzograph screen appears іп the current issue 
of The Photographic Journal. The block is by J. Löwy of Vienna. 


A Fire at 146 Strand, which might have been more serious, occurred on March 29th. 
in the photogravure department of the Strand Engraving Co., Ltd. Much damage to 
apparatus was done but no one was seriously hurt. 


An International Exhibition of Posters and Color Printing is now being held at the 
Crystal Palace and will remain open until May 26th. The address of the Secretary of the 
Exhibition is 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The Commercial Artists oí Chicago have organised a trade union,—or something 
approaching it.— which is now six months old, and which does not entirely ignore the 
festive side of life. The Association has a permanent home, and is giving good attention to 
the business interests of its members. 


Cari Hentschel, Ltd. has re-organised its stereotyping and electrotyping departments, 
and will in future keep its foundry for this work open all night. This change has been 
necessitated by recent increase of business but the firm states that by employing two staffs 


in this way they are now able to guarantee prompt delivery of the very best quality of 
work. 


Klimsch & Co.'s Process Camera is, in its latest form, an instrument which 
evidences the greatest care in manufacture, and a keen appreciation of the real wants of 
process workers. In fact this 1s one of the claims which Messrs. Klimsch put forward : 
That their apparatus is the outcome of their own practical work in their technical and 
experimental school at Frankfort: that they have embodied features in their instruments the 
value of which has been a matter of experience. The figure on this page gives an idea of 
the construction of the apparatus. The anti-vibratory mode of suspension of the whole 
carriage bearing both easel and camera is the first point to be noted as being both compact 
and efhcient. The arrangement for moving the screen to and fro gives a particularly 
parallel and steadv motion. The focussing rack 1s grooved at a slight angle to its length, 
thus giving a movement quite free from jerks. The bellows is supported in the middle to 
prevent saggring. The ground glass is of specially fine grain done by a special process of 
Messrs. klimsch's, and has two diagonal clear strips for viewing the stop from all 
positions. There are manv other apparently trifling points of detail in the construction 
which space does not allow us to describe, but thevall betray the consideration which has 
been expended over the design of the camera. 
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MIRROR MAKING FOR 
PROCESS WORKERS, 


By H. Van BEEK. 


HERE are many practical men who imagine that the making of mirrors 
is beyond the skill of the ordinary process operator. They have per- 
haps, too, worked in a studio where the mirror took the place of the 
reversing prism, and where the metallic surface soon became black- 

ened by sulphurous fumes: but in many respects a mirror is far superior to a 
prism. For one reason, a prism absorbs far more light than a properly 
silvered mirror. The objection to the mirror, arising from its use in un- 
ventilated studios, can be got over in the manner which will be explained 
later. 

The author gives below, a practical method of making mirrors which he 
has had in use for a long time. From these instructions it is the simplest 
thing to make all kinds of mirrors—plain, convex, and concave. The great 
point to be observed throughout is cleanliness. All glasses, dishes, measures, 
etc., should have been as scrupulously cleaned as if they themselves were to 
be silvered. Three solutions are required and the process is completed 
within an hour, whilst the mirror used in the studio for negative making can 
be given a fresh silver coating in less than half an hour, since, after treat- 
ment with strong acid, it is ready for re-silvering. Great attention should be 
given to the purity of the chemicals. The solutions required аге :— 


10 per cent. nitrate of silver solution. 
10 per cent. caustic potash solution. 
10 per cent. glucose solution. | 


All these should be dissolved in distilled water. The nitrate of silver 
ordinarily used for photographic purposes answers quite well. In regard to 
the caustic potash it is in many cases very impure, although a large propor- 
tion of the impurity consists of carbonate of potash formed by absorption of 
carbonic acid from the air. Even pure caustic potash when dissolved in 
water and mixed with a little lime water, gives a precipitate of carbonate of 
lime. In order to prevent all difficulties which these impurities may give 
rise to, the writer advises the use of the purest caustic potash obtainable, as 
made for analytical purposes. [This can be obtained from large dealers in 
chemicals. Two brands of this pure potash are sold—one prepared from 
potassium, the other by precipitation by alcohol.—E»ps.] In order to 
preserve the alkali in the pure state the bottle should be sealed with paraffin 
wax, and when the substance has been dissolved, a few drops of lime water 
are added in order to make sure that no carbonate is present. 

The third solution is that of glucose. There are a good many varieties of 
this substance on the market. The only one suitable for the purpose is the 
fine crystalline product used in analytical chemistry. It is a fine light powder of 
yellowish tint. Тһе solution of the strength given above is likewise slightly 
yellowish in color. It should be carefully filtered and kept in an air-and- 
light-tight bottle. These preparations having been made, it is a matter of 
only some thirty minutes to obtain a very perfect mirror. The dish and 
necessary glasses are cleansed and rinsed with distilled water. "The glass 
plate which is to be silvered is, if of small size, fitted with a handle. A little 
drop of ordinary sealing-wax is melted and allowed to fall in the middle of 
the plate, and an ordinary match stuck into the melted wax. The handle, 
thus extemporised, enables the operator to carefully lower the plate into the 
silvering solution. "This little handle is attached to a thin rod by which the 
plate сап be suspended just in contact with the silvering solution. It is only 
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necessary for the plate to dip into this solution by about half of its thickness. 
It must be borne in mind that the metallic deposit is produced from all parts 
of the solution, and that any irregularity in the preparation of the plate will 
give rise to streaks, spots, and other defects. The fine silver surface should 
be formed by the attraction of the glass for the silver which exists in the 
solution in the nascent state. A too coarse deposit formed by the accumu- 
lation of various fine portions is to be avoided. 

Plates larger than 4 by 3 inches should not be attached to the match as 
just described. They should be laid on two brass wires which have been 
varnished with an asphalt varnish; or even two strips of wood, each fitted 
with a couple of brass screws, can be placed at the ends of the silvering dish. 
But these arrangements may be left to the ingenuity of the operator. 

To compound the silvering solution we take 10 vols. of silver nitrate 
solution, to which we add enough strong ammonia (drop by drop) until the 
yellowish-brown precipitate first produced has been dissolved. Then 10 vols. 
of the caustic potash solution are added, and the dark brown precipitate 
produced is dissolved as before. Then 25 vols. of distilled water are added, 
and the mixture filtered into the glass dish. Enough liquid must be pre- 
pared to give a depth of liquid of at least 5 mm. (1 of an inch). In the 
second well-cleansed measure 10 vols. of the glucose solution are placed. 

The glass plate having been fitted with a handle, is placed in a dish of 
distilled water, and the strip so arranged that the plate can be just immersed 
to about half its thickness in the solution. Just before doing this the glucose 
solution is added. The mixture becomes first yellow, and then, through red 
and brown, passes to an inky black. Some of the silver is precipitated, and 
thus discolors the liquid. The metal deposited on the glass surface is a bright 
white color, whilst the silver falling to the bottom of the dish is yellowish-grey 
in color, and collects as a powder. After about fifteen minutes the plate can 
be removed from the bath and rinsed under the tap. Care must be taken 
not to stand the wet coated plate on its edges. The slightest pressure would 
cause some water to find its way between the silver and the glass, and the 
whole result would be spoiled. Тһе plate is dried in a horizontal position. 

The finishing of the mirror depends upon the purpose for which it is to be 
used. For reversing purposes we want, of course, a mirror without any glass 
cover. To get this is very easy. A fine smooth wash leather, which should 
be used only for this purpose, is rubbed on a well-cleaned plate with a little 
of the finest rouge. This smooth leather pad is then used to polish the 
mirror, which ts slightly warmed and laid on a piece of clean paper. 

However perfect the surface of a mirror may be when it is made, it is 
soon spoiled by using in an impure atmosphere, but the writer has found 
that a coating of celluloid varnish (celluloid dissolved in amyl acetate) forms 
a most excellent protection. It is true, the later gives a very feeble second 
image, but the thinness of the coating of varnish is so small that this defect 
may practically be ignored. To varnish the mirror, it is thoroughly dried 
and immersed in the solution, being afterwards dried at a temperature of 
100° Fahr. The glass side of the mirror is then coated with black varnish. 


ж 


Uncoated Paper for Half-tone Printing.—Those who are sceptical of the possibilities 
of the use of uncoated papers for half-tone printing should see а book which has just been issued by 
the Trustees of the British Museum, It isa catalogue of the jewels and other works of art bequeathed 
to the Trustees by Baron Ferdinand Rothschild. Тһе half-tone plates are printed on О. W. paper, 
made by the О. W. and Arts Company, 100 Great Russell Street, London, W.C., and while, of 
course, they are not equal in appearance to proofs on heavily-coated art paper, they are quite 
noteworthy productions for an uncoated paper. 
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TYMPALYN: AN AUTOMATIC 
MAKE-READY FOR HALF-TONE. 


By А BRITISH PRINTER, 


OT new, for a twelvemonth ago this magazine had notes upon the 
method; yet new in one sense, for the process has now stepped from 
the experimental stages. After a year's practical trial in half-a-dozen 
of the best American letterpress printing houses the process is 

offered to the printing world in general: for the patentees are prepared to fit 

it to any machines. 

To obtain a fair idea of the process it is well to compare it with the 
methods of make-ready generally in use, and those which have been 
suggested.* Let us consider the matter in relation to a cylinder machine 
printing from half-tone blocks. The problem is to get from the blocks a 
perfectly black impression of every raised dot, without any impression from 
the shoulders of the dots or from the hollows between them.  Theoretically 
the tops of the dots are all in one plane; and a perfectly flat impression will 
give the desired print. Practically, however, the blocks we have to work 
with, vary from this ideal in two ways :— 

1. The surfaces are not level. 

2. The tone-values are “ off,” so that we need make-ready, or variation of 
pressure, to cause some portions to print lighter and others to print darker 
than they would do in a flat proof. The latter defect need not occur. If it 
does, it is the fault of the block-maker and of the printer or art-editor who 
accepts the blocks. 

Therefore, although the printer generally does spend a lot of time making 
overlays to produce prints different from flat proofs, it ought not to be so, 
and the designers of automatic overlays only aim at getting full ink-value 
from every dot in the block. 

| 
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SEVERY IMPRESSION SURFACE. 


In the ordinary case, the machineman clothes his cylinder with one or two 
thicknesses of hard, smooth paper, with sufficient extra thickness to bring 
blocks and type to the same weight of impression, if they are not already 
level, and also local bits and patches to bring up hollow places. The object 
of an automatic make-ready is to provide a sufficiently elastic surface to 
press the paper into equal contact with all inequalities in the forme without 
any local patching; and the two methods which are more or less before the 
public at present are the Severy Impression process, and Tympalyn. The 
former provides for clothing the impression cylinder with, first, а sort of 
wire plush, somewhat, though not exactly, similar to the file-card of the 
mechanic or the card clothing used in wool-carding. The leather or fabric 
backing of this card is fixed to the cylinder, with the wires pointing outward 


* Perhaps it is fair to say that on first considering the “ Tympalyn" process, the present 
writer was much prejudiced against it, on theoretical grounds. Only the stern logic of facts has 
removed this prejudice. 
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to form the impression surface. Between them and the actual printing 
paper, however, is placed a thin sheet of vulcanite and one or more sheets of 
hard, thin paper. The wires are “kneed” or slightly bent at the middle, so 
that each one can independently give and take the pressure of the block. I 
need not further describe this, as I believe particulars have already been 
given in your pages.* Nor need I discuss the advantages of the system, 
since, so far as I can gather in the trade, it is not yet being applied to 
printers’ machines. | 

The Tympalyn process, which is now accessible to printers, aims at the 
same result, by different means. It provides a blanket of rubber, embedded 
in which, side by side, and interlapping, is a very large number of spiral 
springs, as suggested by the little sketch. The springy property of these 
spirals is not used in the ordinary way of lengthening and contracting; in 
fact, the spiral form may be considered as merely a convenient method of 
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DIAGRAM OF TYMPALYN IMPRESSION SURFACE. 


arranging a great number of wire rings side by side in a rubber fabric. 
Pressure on the face of the fabric causes the rings which it affects to become 
slightly oval; and the elasticity of the wire causes a return to the circular 
form as soon as the pressure is removed. The whole thickness of the fabric 
is about a quarter of an inch, and when applying it to a cylinder machine it 
is necessary to provide that amount of space. 

As regards the practical working of the process the tests seem to have 
been more than ample. It has not been merely demonstrated on machines 
at the manufacturer’s works, but has for considerably more than a year been 
in every-day use by two or three large and high-class American printers, 
who have shown their appreciation of the method by fitting up the whole of 
their machines. This test has removed one of the early objections to the 
process: namely, a fear that the “Ше” of the Tympalyn blanket would be 
short. Of course, the length of its “life” in actual every-day use is not yet 
known, but the experience of the earliest blankets used, and still running, 
shows that by the time it needs replacement it will have well earned its cost. 

As an example of the work produced, reference may be made to recent 
numbers of Harper's Magazine, some sheets of which have been worked оп 
Tympalyn, without any make-ready, while the rest have been carefully made 
ready in the ordinary way. I understand that the process is shortly to be 
offered in England, and from what I have seen of it, I feel sure that it will 
be heartily welcomed by printers when they have overcome first prejudices 
and really know its capabilities. Its effect upon half-tone block making must 
also be very beneficial, for it removes one of the difficulties and expenses of 
fine half-tone printing. [The address of the Tympalyn Co. is 19 High Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and they will send details of their method upon appli- 
cation.—Ens. | 
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* [In the issue for April, 1898, page 49, from which we have taken the diagrams of the 
Severy fabric, printed above. — Eps. 
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A NEW ELECTRO. 


NYTHING which helps forward a higher standard of process printing is 
of interest to our readers; and as the half-tone block is so often 
dependent on the electrotype for its final presentation to the public, 

, any advance in the production of the latter is of importance. | 

Under the name **Argentic," Dellagana, Ltd., are introducing a new 
electrotyping process for which they claim great durability of result along- 
side a very accurate reproduction of the original. Instead of attempting to 
produce a hardened surface by plating the electro, they have set out to 
produce the original surface in hard material and to incidentally secure the 
advantage of finer detail. After many trials, in the course of which many 
difficulties had to be overcome, a deposit of white metal can be obtained 
which is uniform over a large surface without signs of cracking, and the fine- 
ness of which renders it suitable for the reproduction of the finest grain blocks. 
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ORIGINAL, “ ARGENTIC,” ELECTRO. 


As to its durability, the run which the blocks will stand naturally depends 
on the paper and the skill of the printer’s minder, as well as on the openness 
of the screen. The metal, however, is indifferent to chemicals in printing 
ink; such as often confuse the red ink worker who is using ordinary copper 
electros. The prices charged—21d. per inch (with a minimum of 15. 3d.) 
—are higher than the usual prices, because much more than ordinary care 
and personal attention and a more elaborate process are usually necessary. 
The time ordinarily allowed for electrotyping will, however, suffice. 

Casual inspectors have been known to suggest that it is only a copper 
electro white-plated, and not a white metal electro at all. It is, however, 
precisely what it claims to be. The sceptic on this point must convince 
himself of the difference by the behaviour of the block in the press. 
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= /THE HISTORY OF 
| va PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


(Abridged from a paper by Carl Hentschel before the Society of Arts on April 3rd, 1900.) | 


HOTO-ENGRAVING, Which is in reality “process,” is older than photog- 
raphy, since Niépce in 1814 commenced experiments, and in 1824 (if 
not earlier) actually produced proofs from photo-etched plates. His 
process was first to purify bitumen and then to coat a silver or 

pewter plate with it, exposing to light under an engraving or in the camera. 
The bitumen, where it became insoluble under the action of light, resisted 
the solvent action of oil of lavender which was afterwards applied, so that a 
resist was produced and the plate was afterwards etched. The only records 
of Niépce's early experiments are furnished by some correspondence between 
Niépce and Daguerre. [See The.Photogram, Jan., Feb., March, April, and 
June, 1900.—Eps.] 

Donne, Krasner, Berres, Grove, Beauviers, Chevalier, Heller, Gauvier 
and Salmon, and others, endeavoured to etch the Daguerreotype plate, but 
none of their methods survived. In 1842 Poitevin endeavoured to prepare 
printing plates from Daguerreotypes. Fizeau improved this process and 
obtained results resembling photogravures. 

Fox Talbot's first process was patented in 1852. This process was called 
photoglyphy. Up to this time it may be said to have been the most im- 
portant process of the day. "Talbot, when copying what we now term a half- 
tone subject, used what he called a photographic veil over the plate; this 
veil was composed of two folds of thin black gauze. The method was im- 
perfect, but it only shows that at this time Talbot was endeavouring to make 
half-tone blocks by means of breaking up the tones by the aid of a gauze or 
screen. [n fact, he actually suggested the use of those glass plates, ruled 
with fine lines or covered with opaque dots, which are the basis of half-tone 
work. But in referring to this process, it must be borne in mind that it was 
really a species of photogravure and was not a process for producing type 
blocks for printing in magazines or newspapers—his plates had to be printed 
in a copper-plate press. The plates he made were, however, the first of their 
kind, and very excellent. 

Carl Klic, of Vienna, is said to have improved upon Talbot's methods 
considerably. The idea of a lined screen was followed by Bertchold, in 
France, and C. J. Burnett, in England, in 1857 or 1858. In 1861, Baron F. 
W. von Egloffstein experimented with ruled screens in Philadelphia; and in 


1865, E. and J. Bullock patented and worked for fifteen years a process in: 


which the grain was produced by a netting of cross lines. 

The earliest attempts in the direction of automatic engraving were based 
on the principle of biting away the metal with acids. The great difficulty 
encountered was to ensure that the action of the acids should be exercised 


only in the direction required. Nitric acid had a habit of etching away the 


delicate parts, and many experiments were made. It was left to a French- 
man, M. Gillot, to perfect the etching of the line block. He succeeded in 
etching on zinc. This took place about 1848, but the printers were very 
much against the new method. After six years’ patient work he submitted 
his invention to the Society for the Encouragement of National Industries. 
He called his process ** Gravure Paneconographique," a name still in use at 
Messrs. Gillot's at the present day. 

It must not be forgotten that all the early plates were either drawn on 
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zinc, or on transfer paper or litho stones, and then transferred to zinc and 
etched. It was not till later that the method of photographing direct on to 
the zinc was adopted. My father at that time was endeavoring to photo- 
graph direct on to zinc, and his process was in the form of a sensitised 
carbon paper, which was printed and then squeezed without pressure on the 
zinc. After the carbon was developed, the plate had to be carefully etched 
and then rolled up. It was here that the difficulty arose. A certain knack 
. was required in inking, owing to the plate “tinting,” t.e., the white parts 
inking up as well as the picture, and to such an extent that one could not 
remove the blemish without damaging the work. I found a solution of nut- 
gall to help me greatly in getting rid of this tint. 

When Klic was last in England, about the year 1883, I assisted him in 
experimenting in the reproduction of half-tone engraving, but though we 
made many experiments, nothing came of them. Meisenbach was just then 
coming to the front, and Klic had some scheme for making cross-lined screens. 
His idea was to make these screens photographically by photographing a 
single lined negative both ways, and reflecting the light through the line 
negative in such manner as to secure a sort of halation or softness between 
the points that the lines cross. Dry plates were used at that time, and 
instead of using daylight or electric light, a very strong bull’s-eye lantern and 
rapid dry plate were used. Although a lot of experiments were made, nothing 
came of them. I am afraid I had not much faith in the process. 

At that time wire gauze was used, also lace and silk. Some fine results 
were obtainable through the wire gauze, but the scientific principle and 
method of breaking up the dots had not been gone into. It was F. E. Ives 
who first went thoroughly into the matter, and whose researches and experi- 
ments have proved of great value to the trade. My father had an idea of 
making half-tone reproductions without the.aid of screen or grain, which, had 
it been workable, would have revolutionised lithography, for he obtained 
delicate half-tones from the stone. His method was briefly as follows : —He 
Prepared a carbon paper, upon which the picture was exposed under a 
negative, the paper was transferred to the stone, not with pressure, but 
simply by squeegeeing it. After the print was soaked, the paper was taken 
off, the carbon was left on the stone and developed; we then had a beautiful 
photographic print on the stone. This was dried, and then slightly etched 
with nitric acid, after which the carbon picture was washed off and the stone 
was treated in the ordinary way—that is, inked up—and the effect of the 
process was that all the half-tones were retained. But it was the most 
erratic process ever invented, and my father and I were the only ones ever 
to work it. 

There was a very curious process at this period which I saw worked, and 
that was tg get a reproduction either enlarged or reduced from existing 
pictures on stone or wood. You had a large piece of smooth india-rubber 
stretched in a frame, which you contracted or stretched, according to whether 
you wanted it reduced or enlarged, and some very good results were shown. 
The process was amusing, inasmuch as you could distort a picture to any 
extent you liked, and with portraits you could get the most comical effects. 

Pretsch blocks were really the first half-tone grain blocks. Pretsch dis- 
covered that the bichromated gelatine film possessed the property of 
reticulating itself with minute vermicular markings, when it was wetted after 
the usual exposure to light. This is specially noted when the film has been 
rapidly dried, and when it contains a portion of chloride of calcium; the 
reticulation varies according to the heat at which it is dried, and according 
to the exposure and to the light and shadows of the picture. The one fault 
with this process is that the grain may become unduly prominent and 
destroy all fime detail. Pretsch process was developed by Swan, who 
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obtained the gelatine relief with carbon tissue, thus avoiding irregular 
swelling and granulation of the gelatine, and afterwards by Geymet,'Rous- 
sillon, and Dawson among others. 4. Waterhouse іп 1880 used fine sand 
sifted in the gelatine relief on a copper plate while it was still soft. 

Messrs. Sprague’s process must be mentioned as being based on the 
reticulated gelatine grain principle. They have used this process very suc- 
cessfully in connection with supplements for various papers and insets; most 
of their reproductions are printed from stone, the type-high blocks not being 
so successful as those from stone. | 

Although several attempts have been made to introduce grained half- 
tone blocks, the result has not been successful, because they lack depth, 
and have not the softness of the ordinary half-tone block. The finest results, 
so far, have been done in France, by Goupil, but then they have had the 
advantage of exceptional printing. 

(To be continued.) 
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Preservative Boxes and Pack- 
ings.—As an all-round thing a chloride 
of calcium box is one of the best means of 
keeping sensitive surfaces from change, 
whether dry plates аге concerned, or 
whether the sensitive surface is a bichro- 
mated colloid. The chloride of calcium 
| simply acts by absorbing water, moisture 
being in most cases conducive to change. Another system is to use specially medicated wrap- 
pings. For example, paper soaked in a weak solution of carbonate of soda will ward off or inter- 
cept acid fumes, while paper soaked in bichromate of potash and dried should intercept any fumes 
having a special reducing action on bichromated organic matter. Sulphuretted hydrogen can 
be fenced off by paper charged with carbonate of lead ; and it may be reasonably conjectured that 
wrapping in a nitrate of silver paper should be a useful protection to ordinary dry plates. Ob- 
viously this idea is capable of wide application if the right protective agent is selected. —O. S. 


The Vertical Camera.—1t is a little difficult to conjecture why it is that process workers 
make so little use of the vertical camera, or the camera looking downwards, this system having 
been repeatedly suggested and patented, and the advantage of laying a troublesome original, 
such as open books, medals, frames, and small objects generally on a horizontal platform is obvious ; 
while prints or drawings are more instantaneously fixed by metal rules laid on the edges than by 
any of the devices usual for attaching them to a vertical surface. In favor of the vertical camera 
with horizontal copying-board, it may also be urged that there is considerable saving of floor space, 
and against it that looking down on the focussing screen is likely to prove inconvenient. As to 
this latter objection, it may be remarked that the use of a reflecting focussing eye-piece solves 
the problem ; and when a reversing prism or mirror is used on the camera the focussing screen 
becomes vertical, as in the case of ordinary work. The suspension system is 28 applicable to 
the vertical setting of the camera as to the horizontal, but if the mirror or prism is used on 
the camera so that the latter sets out sideways near the top, a balance weight or uncentral 
suspension may be a convenience ; still, not an essential, as a. shght tilting of the ** horizontal ” 
platform or stage will not matter, provided that the set of the camera is in proper relation to the 
stage. We have now and again seen a suspended copying arrangement for ordinary tint block 
work, which would merely require resuspension from the camera end, to adapt it to the 
>< horizontal-stage system. Obviously in this case—the prism or mirror being used—the ground 
glass would still be vertical after the change. As regards lighting by means of are lamps, the 
ordinary system or the horizontal-stage system should be about equally convenient ; but in the 
latter case the top carbon would be set over a little towards the object to be illuminated. — 
E. S. M. 


Half-tone Enamel on Zinc.—Charles T. Koch, President of the New York Engraving 
Co., of Cincinnati, O., communicates to Zhe Process Review, as new, practical, and valuable, 
the following method. He urges that the zinc plate should be extra hard, and states that the 
half-tones made in this way are in every respect as fine as the best enamels on copper. The 
formula given for the enamel is :— 
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Albumen - - - - - - . - - 10 ounces. 


Enamel - - - - - - - - ^ + . 20 ounces. 
Water. +- - - - - - - - - 32 ounces. 
Am. bichromate. - - - - - - - 14 ounces. 
Al chromate - . - . - - - - 15 grains. 
п. 
Gum acacia - - - - - - - - 3 ounces. 
Water - - - . - - - . - 40 ounces, 
Aqua ammonia, 23° - - - - - - I ounce. 


Mix in proportion of 3 to I. 

After flowing with the above in one direction and draining, flow in the opposite direction, 
and take up surplus in the flowing bottle. It is now dried over a gas flame, with the aid of a 
whirler, until the plate assumes a pale straw color, the same as for copper. It is then printed 
from a negative having the printed qualities as for half-tones. The time of exposure will be 
from 8 to 12 minutes in the sun, and from 15 to 20 minutes with a good Manhattan arc lamp. 

It is now placed in the aniline solution to test for exposure, whereupon it is dried and burnt 
in, until of a coffee brown color. It is now ready for the etching process. The etching bath 


is made up as follows :— 


HNO, . . - e - - - - I ounce. 
HCI - - - - - . - - - - 2 drams. 
H,O - - - - - - - 8 - - 32 ounces, 


The plate is placed іп the above and rocked, brushing only occasionally where necessary, 
“Ву watching the process until the required depth is reached, which is more readily done than in 
chloride of iron etching, the operator will notice when the etching is to be stopped. The plate 
can now be proved, and re-etched where necessary, and blocked. 

The advantages over former methods have become apparent to all who have followed me thus 
far. It will be noticed that the plate is not rolled in and washed after printing, and that the old 
method of dusting in and four way of dragon's blood has been discarded. 

The plate can be staged, just as a hard copper plate, and fine etching is done just as readily: 
as formerly. 

The method can be used for any lined screen. The method is available wherever copper is, 
and wherever zinc was, and as to simplicity, even the most sceptic cannot deny, after giving a, 
most thorough test. 
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Companies Registered during 
1900.—John Swain & Co., Ltd., 58 
Farringdon Road, London, Е.С. Capital, 
4,60, 000. ; 
Art Photogravure Co., Ltd., 146 Strand, 
London, W.C. Capital, £3,000. 
Northern Art Reproduction Co., Ltd., 
3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool, Capital, 
410,000. 
Algraphy, Ltd., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. Capital, Z15,000. 
Mathieson Photo Blocks, Ltd., 35 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. Capital, Z1,000. 


Keeps up its Oid-time Vigor. ** The Process Photogram keeps up its old-time vigor.” 
~The Inland Printer. | 

Hentschei’s Athletic Club held its annual concert on April 7th, and а capital program 
was carried out under the direction of Alfred Milner. 

“Тһе Making of a Half-Tone Block '* was the title of a lecture by Chas, W. 
Gamble at the Aldenham Institute, Goldington Crescent, N. W., on April 6th. 

A Booklet of Good Work reaches us from the Grosvenor Art Publishing and Engraving 
Co., Cheltenham, which is managed on the art side by Edward J. Burrow, and on the technical 
side by Edgar Sessions. 

Wertheimer, Lea & Co. have moved to 46 and 47 London Wall, London, E.C., near 
where they have obtained premises for a new factory which has been very completely fitted with 
the most modern electrical printing plant. " 

The suicidal tendency breaks out rather frequently, we regret to state, amongst process- 
workers. A recent case—the third in London during the past three years—was Max Reimann, 
who poisoned himself with potassium cyanide. 
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R. W. Thomas & Co., Ltd., have introduced a process plate, which, from the specimens 
of its work which we have seen, promises to take a firm hold on the process world. One special 
claim to favor is its rapidity. We shall have more to say after trial. 


W. Howard gave an interesting lecture on Process Work before the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Photographic Society. He sketched the history and present position of photo-mechanical 
processes, and exhibited specimens of collotype and Woodbury-type, lent by Bemrose & Co., Ltd., 
Derby, and Eyre & Spottiswoode, London; respectively. 


Marion & Co.'s list of process apparatus includes the appliances required by the photo- 
mechanical worker on the photographic side. Messrs. Marion handle Johnson & Co.'s screens, 
Voightlander’s lenses and prisms, whilst their reputation is sufficient to guarantee that goods 
for which they are responsible will be thoroughly reliable. 


A Lecture on the history of the War Photograms, with which the illustrated press is now 
crowded, formed one item in a patriotic entertainment held at the Institute of Printers апа 
Kindred Trades on April 23rd. The lecturers were W. R. Orford and W. J. P. Monckton of 
Black and White. They traced the life of the war picture from its production on the battle- 
field through all the processes leading to the completion of the half-tone block. J. Ingram Cook 
was in the chair. 


R. & J. Beck are introducing Beck-Steinhcil Anastigmats, the claims of which to the 
favor of process workers will be found set forth in our '*'lrade? columns. Іп conjunction 
with these lenses Messrs Beck supply reversing prisms and mirrors. Тһе former, fitted in revolv- 
ing collar, are supplied to fit into the lens mounts of the various sized anastigmats at prices from 
L4 to L45. Mirrors from 3] to 111 inches in diameter cost from £5 to £47 10s. Messrs. Beck 
are noted for their high standard of work, and we have no doubt that in this association with the 
firm of Steinheil & Son their reputation will be fully maintained. 


A French Work оп Photo-engraving.— Under the title of 7rarté pratique de Photo- 
gravure en relief et en creux," which covers all photo-engraving processes except surface printing 
methods, Leon Vidal has written and Gautier-Villars has published a very complete treatise which 
photo-etchers who are acquainted with the French tongue will find a really valuable addition to 
their libraries. Even those who do not read French will gather much from the many illustrations. 
Tone and half-tone relief processes as well as photogravure in intaglio, are very thoroughly handled ; 
and in an appendix occupying 260 pages (the whole book contains 440 pages) all manner of 
processes are briefly described. 


Half-tone versus Grain for Three Color. —Some samples of three-color work have 
been received in which one or more of the plates were made in grain, and an opinion has been 
requested regarding them, This query pops up every now and then. It would appear that some 
people prefer the grain, notably lithographers, Abe Lincoln would have put it this way: “For 
people who like grain effects, I should think grain effects would be just about the sort of thing 
such people would like.” — For the writer’s part, much as he admits the inartistic qualities of the 
mathematical half-tone dot, yet he has never seen a relief plate made in grain that appealed to 
him as an improvement over the regular cross-line-screen half-tone. It was thought that grain 
plates would print better than half-tone on cheap newspaper, for the theoretical reason that if 
dots in the grain failed to print, owing to the roughness of the paper, it would be less noticeable 
with the grain plate. Those who tried it gave it up in favor of half-tone. Grain is now 
suggested for one of the three-color plates in order to avoid any patent controversy. It will be 
jound that the grain color-plate will not have the vigor or the fine gradation of the other two- 
color plates in half-tone, consequently the balance necessary in three-color will be lost, and the 
result. never equal to that in which the three plates are made with a cross-line screen.— 77e 
Inland Printer. 


Rightness and Oughtness.—The following is an extract from a well-written booklet 
issued by the Chicago Electrotypers Association. “Тһе greatest good to the greatest number is 
the foundation of all legislation. An equitable unison in the conduct of business is a just and 
direct duty, as much so as complying with the rules of action and conduct by legislative enactment. 
Without organisation, the tendency is constantly downward ; without organisation, envy and 
suspicion put us at the mercy of whipsawing methods, leaving everything to reckless rivalry, 
uninfluenced by any other consideration than a struggle for individual supremacy, Ав an associa- 
tion we are united for a common purpose, for advancement and improvement, with an earnest- 
desire to increase our comfort by working in harmony and subordinating self-interest. Іп contrast 
is the theory that man’s supreme effort should be the systematic pursuit of selfish ends, regarding 
only self-interest, self-advantage, and limiting endeavour to personal aims. 

** Factions among yourselves, and preferring such 
To officers and honors and a saving policy 
Is to prefer to practise all the principles 
That usher to destruction." 
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MIRROR OR PRISM? 
By T. Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


HE process work of the present day is to a great extent of a kind which 
taxes the resources of the optician to the utmost. Full size repro- 
duction is that which most severely tries a lens; indeed, a very 
eminent authority has expressed a doubt whether it will ever be 

possible to construct a lens to perform critically with a large aperture, when 
used for copying on about an equal scale. A large aperture for speed is 
now essential—and, in addition, the practical man must use a prism or a 
mirror for reversing, as stripping the negative is mostly out of the question, 
on the double score of cost and time. As regards the lens, I say nothing 
now, excepting that in paying a high price for the very best modern anastig- 
matic or stigmatic instrument by one of the reliable makers, there is more 
probability of obtaining value for the money than in buying a low-priced 
instrument. In the matter of the lens, the process worker is almost wholly 
in the hands of the optician, as the lens is an instrument complete in itself, 
and with which the user is not supposed to tinker. This, however, is not the 
case with the prism or the mirror, as whichever is employed, the user himself 
has to consider and to practically realise the conditions of good performance. 
So pending the time when Sir David Brewster's clever suggestion as to a 
special form of prismatic lens shall lead to the commercial introduction of a 
satisfactory reversing lens (see The Process Photogram, February 1899, p. 19), 
the ordinary block maker will have to deal with the prism or mirror as an 
adjunct to the lens. If a prism is decided upon, there must be no effort 
towards cheapness in the prism itself or in the mounting, but in the case of 
the mirror there is at least a fair chance of uniting cheapness (even extreme 
cheapness) with good performance. The glass for the prism is very expensive, 
and it is only by an expense of a few pounds that it is possible to finally 
ascertain whether a given mass of glass is suitable for a large instrument of 
the highest class. The glass being obtained, something far beyond the 
working of three good flats is required ; a main difficulty being to grind these 
flats in strictly accurate relation to each other. When the prism is made, it 
has to be set in a brass box—an operation worth a few pounds more, if done 
with proper care and precaution by a qualified person. As an illustration of 
cost, І may mention that, according to an 1897 list issued by Ross & Co., the 
price of a prism, with its mirror faces 4j inches square and mounted in the 
usual brass box, is £70—and cheap at this money for the highest class of 
work. Indeed, I will go so far as to conjecture that such a prism carries far 
less profit than the ordinary wares of the firm. Given the prism at a cost of 
say £70, and a high class lens to work with it for plates up to 20 inches 
square (which lens should cost £30 or £40 more), it would be quite easy to so 


set these instruments up as to reduce their joint working value to the low 
standard of the cheap lens and the second class prism. To screw the lens 
flange to the camera and then mount the heavy prism on the hood, with 
perhaps a side pinch to hold it fast, would be absurd, as the whole system 
would be in such strain as to almost certainly mar the performance of the 
highly complex modern anastigmat. The only safe course would be to 
support prism box and lens independently, but of course in proper relation to 
each other; still such firm and independent supporting is not a problem for 
the ordinary carpenter, camera-maker, or brassfinisher, but for the high class 
optician, and such mounting, with proper verification, would be very cheap 
indeed at £5. 

The moral or lesson to be deduced from what I have said about the prism 
is this: Do not settle on a prism unless you are prepared to pay the highest 
price, so as to obtain the very best work obtainable. If, however, the prism 
is of the highest class and is properly mounted, it will be worth its cost to 
the busy process worker, who cannot afford to lose time. 

The mirror costs but a trifle in comparison with the prism, even when 
obtained from a first-class optician; moreover, in the case of the mirror 
there is not the same absolute necessity to go to the high class optician. 
The ordinary light mirror-box can be attached to the front of the camera, 
and in proper relation to the lens, by an ordinary camera-maker, and with no 
risk of mechanically straining the lens. It is, however, essential to see that 
the mirror rests in its seating in such a way as not itself to be strained or 
bent. The recess for the glass plate should be made carefully flat, and the 
same remark applies to the holding-down piece or frame, however it may be 
constructed. Let the recess be about three-eighths of an inch deeper than 
the thickness of the glass plate, and then make this up with two linings of 
very light and soft felt, the thickness being such as to hold the glass in the 
gentlest possible grip. 

The process-worker who uses the mirror must have in readiness a cotton 
velvet rubber and a little of the finest rouge, with which to very gently polish 
the silver surface when it becomes tarnished; but the delicate layer of silver 
on the surface of the glass will not stand much of this treatment; therefore, 
as in the case of lenses, the plan is to protect as far as possible from adverse 
influences, and to clean as little as possible. The cost of the mirror is so 
small that the process worker should always keep a reserve plate ready 
silvered; but this plate should be kept in a suitable box, so constructed that 
it can lie down flat on a sheet of felt. In order to ward off deleterious fumes 
of sulphur compounds, the box should be enclosed in a larger box, thickly 
cased inside with lint saturated with solution of carbonate of soda, and dried. 
The process worker will not always care to re-silver his own mirrors when 
the old coating is worn through or scratched, as the opticians who supply 
the mirrors will get this done for a few shillings. But a word of caution: 
the optician does not hurry over this kind of work, and in many cases the 
mirror will not be returned for a week; hence the need of a reserve plate. 
Directions for silvering—and perhaps the best are those of Mr. Common— 
may be found in the text-books (e.g., in Abney's Instruction, 1888 edition, 
p. 385). 

Assuming a mirror to be optically surfaced only to the degree of perfec- 
tion which an optician would call third class work, it will have nothing like 
the evil effect on the definition which will result from the use of a prism the 
glass of which 16 only a little short of being first-class; hence it is that those 
who are not disposed to get the best prism possible, should adopt the mirror. 
Even commercial silvered plate-glass or patent plate-glass, if carefully selected 
according to the instructions given below, will prove equal in performance, 
and, indeed, very often superior, to a second grade prism. As the reflection 
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is taken from the exposed surface of silver and not through the glass, it is 
useless to seek for good pieces in the stock of an ordinary dealer who only 
keeps the usual looking-glass, the back of which ts painted over; but by 
going to a special dealer—for example, Mr. Betts of Long Acre (or direct to 
а silverer —see P.O. Directory)—it is possible to obtain plate-glass or patent 
plate-glass which is simply silvered, and with the outer surface of the silver 
quite bright. All one can do in the shop towards selection is to carefully 
observe reflected straight lines, and to notice whether objects foreshorten 
and change when the mirror is rotated in its own plane. When brought 
home or to the work place, the best way is to find a test object which 
approaches the defining limit of a telescope (a good opera-glass, or an average 
half-guinea single telescope answers well), and to look at this test object first 
directly, and afterwards by rays reflected from the mirror, set at an angle of 
about 45 degrees to the axis of the telescope. If there is no appreciable loss 
of definition, that particular part of the mirror may pass. Occasionally one 
will get good definition with a slight and almost inappreciable distortion ; 
this latter being ordinarily so slight as not to matter, unless for fine register 
work, as, for example, color blocks. 

Not only is the film of silver slightly transparent, but minute holes and 
scratches are by no means infrequent; hence it is that light reflected from 
the back surface of the glass, and coming out again at the wrong place, is a 
disturbing element, unless the back of the plate (or the bare glass side) is 
painted over with an absorbing mixture, which mixture then performs the 
same functions as does the * backing" on a negative plate. Any bituminous 
varnish forms a good backing, or the back of the plate may be rolled over 
with an ordinary typographic, lithographic, or collotype ink. This is a pre- 
caution which, as far as I know, has seldom been insisted on in treating of 
the mirror; but neglect of it is probably a source of more bad definition than 
bad surface and all other causes put together. 

It is well worth remembering that in case of need the plain unsilvered glass 
may be used as a mirror, but a long exposure must be given. In this case it 
is quite essential to thoroughly cover the back with an absorptive material as 
directed. As the mirror is larger, and consequently nearer to the sheet to be 
copied, optical imperfections of the mirror become less disturbing, and it is 
worth remembering that in an emergency a large sheet of plain plate glass, if 
selected with moderate care, may be used; no other preparation being 
required than well rolling the back with printing ink. Of course in such a 
case the large plate would have to be supported quite independently of the 
camera, the camera alone being moved in the final adjustment, and the ex- 
posure would necessarily be long. 

Let me now return to the prism. Sometimes it is loudly contended that 
silvering the hypotenuse of the reflecting prism is a superfluous operation, 
and that any person who suggests such a thing must be an ignoramus 
completely void of the comforting doctrine contained іп the words “total 
reflection." When all the rays concerned іп any optical service are within 
the range of total reflection, the advantage of silvering the hypotenuse may 
range from nothing to something very trivial, but in practically all photo- 
graphic uses of the prism a large proportion of the rays fall outside the range 
of total reflection, and silvering becomes imperative. In the days of the 
Daguerreotype opticians would sometimes construct reflecting prisms of very 
dense flint glass and adapt them to portrait lenses of rather narrow angle so 
as to obviate the need of silvering; and I possess such a prism, which is use- 
less for critical work owing to strize in the glass. Charles Chevalier, how- 
ever, made his reversing prisms of light crown glass, which made the silvering 
of the hypotenuse absolutely essential, unless indeed the angle included was 
far smaller than for any ordinary photographic work. I possess such a prism, 
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made by Chevalier about 1843, and its performance is admirable. Modern 
reflecting prisms, when very small, are often made of flint glass, but large 
prisms for photographic use are now always made of crown glass. 

One other matter must be mentioned in connection with the reflecting 
prism, and this is, that if used with an extremely wide angle lens it will fail, 
and this by reason of internal reflections from the faces which are at right 
angles to each other. This will be made clear by the following diagrams, one 
of which (fig. 1) shows the extreme limit of angle possible for proper perform- 
ance with an ordinary crown glass prism, while the other (fig. 2) shows the 


Fig 


2. 


result of trying to use the prism for a wider angle; in this latter case only 
the disturbing rays (or those outside the utilisable angle) are shown. It need 
scarcely be said that the image will be weakened, “ ghosted," and confused by 
the crossing rays. In both these cases it is assumed that the hypotenuse has 
been silvered; as, if it were not, and total reflection alone were relied on, the 
utilisable angle would be about half that shown by fig. 1. 

The above diagrams show why, silvering or no silvering, the prism cannot 
be employed for a very wide angle, and prove that the common instructions 
to mount the prism as close as possible to the lens may lead to failure. There 
are many other questions connected with the prism which are interesting and 
important, but a consideration of only a few of these would make this article 
too long; still, should the production of reversed negatives become a matter 
of greater and growing importance to the every-day process worker, I may 
return to the subject. 

One never knows how soon the prism or mirror may drift into the back- 
ground, but just at the present time the prism and mirror are to the front by 
reason of the ordinary block process as carried out with a reversed screen- 
negative on a fish-glue film. 
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Photo-Engravers in Prison.—^ capital article in a recent issue of the Star of Hope, a 
paper printed and published by the inmates of Sing-Sing Prison, New York, describes the 
routine of process work in an interesting manner. The paper is the joint contribution of those 
confined in Sing-Sing and Auburn Prisons, and the article in question is from the pen of prisoner 
25,639, Auburn. 


‘‘Process’’ and Wood Engraving.—Commenting on Carl Hentschel’s recent paper 
before the Society of Arts, the Daily Graphic says :—* There are а good many people, and 
among them not a few artists, who cannot help regretting the decline of a very interesting art 
which this change in method implies, for wood engraving has a personal quality in it which 
process work can never have. Moreover, it is the opinion of one very distinguished authority on 
black-and-white drawing that the more facile methods of reproduction, while they have enor- 
mously increased the number of drawings and of draughtsmen, have contributed to a slackness 
and carelessness of work which was impossible to an artist who had to ‘draw for the wood 
engraver.’ [n one sense, however, the public is the gainer, for the older and slower process 
could not have kept pace with the huge output of drawings of all sorts which the rapid march of 
events nowadays call into existence. " 
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THE COST OF HALF-TONES. 


HE article from our contemporary, The National Fournal of Engravers 
and Electroty pers, which appeared on page 86 of the last issue, touched 
upon a subject of such pressing and universal importance to all photo- 
engravers that we specially brought it before the heads of a number of 

leading process firms, pointing out that the form in which the figures were 
expressed makes it possible for process-engravers to state their costs of pro- 
duction without divulging any of the details of their businesses, and that the 
publication of four or five such proportional statements from British houses 
would give an average which might well form a basis of discussion, and, with 
additions from time to time, might become recognised as ** the experience of 
the trade." Тһе value of such an “experience” is very fully realised in other 
trades, and forms a certain protection against extreme cutting. A direct 
practical advantage, to every firm, from taking stock of labor and material in 
this percentage form, is that it shows from time to time which branch of the 
business is increasing and which is decreasing in cost. 
In response to our appeal, we have received the following replies :— 


Carl Hentschel writes:—** If I should get an opportunity (being so busy 
just now) of getting out the figures, I will send you same with pleasure." 

One firm writes:—'*I regret that 1 do not see my way to comply with 
your kind suggestion, either on the ground of advantage to the trade or to 
my own business." 

Another says :—“ It would want a lot of sifting, for you could not compare 
the figures of a small firm with those of larger concerns with big capital, upon 
which they are content to pay about a 6 per cent. dividend." 

We shall return to these letters in a later issue, in which also we hope 
to give further promised contributions from the trade. 

Walter Boutall, of Walker & Boutall, writes as follows :—*“ The sugges- 
tion made by the correspondent of The National Journal of Engravers and 
Electrotypers is a useful contribution to the discussion of the price question, 
but it is open to the criticism that, before any reliable comparison can be 
instituted, some common standard of account must be adopted, and, further, 
the examination must be extended to the figures relating to a much longer 
period than that selected in this instance. 

“А very much more careful analysis than most process people adopt is 
requisite before the figures can be relied upon as reasonably adequate for the 
purpose. Very few will dissect their wages sheets so nicely as your correspon- 
dent, and even if they do, the process requires to be followed more completely 
before a convincing result is obtained. No allowance is admittedly made in 
the case already submitted for depreciation, interest, and bad debts, but there 
is no deduction made for (to name only a few items) returns and allowances, for 
actual repairs and renovations, for cost of outside representation, and for the 
inevitable margin of waste of material, etc. Again, unless a very close account 
were taken of stock at the commencement and at the close of the period under 
review, the percentage of cost of materials might work out differently. 

“After carefully studying the figures, I am inclined to think that the 
experience of the firm in question is in some respects exceptional. Dealing 
with the item of labor, it will be noticed that the total wages of photographers 
and etchers combined only slightly exceeds that of the engravers, routers, 
blockers, and provers. If, in the latter item, there is included the wages of 
those members of the staff who are concerned with the re-etching of half- 
tone plates, the comparison is intelligible; but otherwise this second item is, 
I consider, disproportionately large according to average experience, and, 
from this standpoint, the percentage of discounts and commissions stated 
at "80 would be exceptionally small. 
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“ After all, the question turns very largely upon the price charged for the 
resulting product. It is quite conceivable that, in the case of a relatively 
small concern doing a special class of work, the figures quoted may be amply 
justified, but I hardly think they would apply in their integrity to the ordinary 
course of business in a regular trade house dealing with commercial, adver- 
tising, catalogue, periodical, and ordinary publishers’ work. Another point 
to be considered is the ratio between line work and half-tone work respec- 
tively produced in any given period. "Taking the case of a plant which turns 
out a fair quantity of both kinds, the probability is that the figures would be 
materially altered, and, looking to the average ruling rates at the present time, 
the margin available for distribution as profit would be considerably smaller 
than 34} per cent., even after the deductions have been made for depreciation, 
interest, bad debts, etc. 

* | was consulted concerning a British process house some time ago, and a 
summary of its trading account for the year 1899 was shown to me. The 
figures in question, treated by the analytical method, give the following results, 
and as they relate to the complete year's working they may be considered of 
greater interest than the monthly return already given." 

[We give for comparison, in the second column, the figures from our last 
issue. That marked ! (:80) is for discounts and commissions; that marked * 
for sundries, supplies, telephone, insurance, and petty expenses, and for com- 
parison may be added to general expenses.—Ebs. | 


“Labor, operative - - - - - - 47:17 40°67 
» Supervision, office staff, and поп- 
effective services - - - - - 5:09 3:18 
Materials - - - - - - - 21:42 13:76 
General expenses of trading, e.g., rents, rates, 
gas, water, cartage, stationery, etc. - - 9:11 5:27 
Repairs and renewals - : - - - 4-43 — 
Discounts and allowances : à Н . 5°44 0:80 + 
Commissions and bad debts - - - - 1:57 1:80 * 
94:23 65:48 
Margin available for distribution  - - - 5:77 34:52 


100:00 100-00 


* These figures, I think, are more likely to be accepted as conforming to the 
general experience than those quoted from The National Journal. Spread 
over a term of a year, instead of a month, they are decidedly more informing, 
and they eliminate one important element of error which I have not already 
alluded to. Those of your readers who are intimately acquainted with the 
internal economy of a process business know that it is always necessary to 
maintain a staff somewhat in excess of actual requirements. A process house 
does not manufacture ‘stock,’ and therefore, although іп many respects the 
conditions which obtain are very similar to those prevailing in other manu- 
facturing industries, they are not quite identical; a margin must always be 
allowed for unforeseen contingencies. During one week the staff may be stand- 
ing idle, twiddling their thumbs or playing marbles for want of something 
better to do, while the next every single member of it may be pressed to the 
limit of endurance. This element of uncertainty in the demand is necessarily 
a disturbing factor, but in dealing with an account for twelve months, instead 
of a single month, the effect of the disturbance may be ignored. 

* There seems to have been an impression abroad for some years past that 
process engraving was a money-making business. It certainly was one which 
at the outset did not demand a large capital investment, and therefore people 
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flocked to it. But the inexorable laws of economics has asserted itself with 
its usual force, and the process engraver to-day is confronted with a choice of 
two alternatives. Either he must regard himself as the exponent of an artis- 
tic craft, selecting and limiting his commission in accordance with the known 
traditions of the craftsman, or he must frankly accept the inevitable and 
settle down to deal with his work upon the conditions, both social and 
economic, which control the general course of any manufacturing industry 
carried on upon a large scale." 

The foregoing statement by Mr. Boutall will greatly gain in interest when 
placed alongside those of other British process houses. We hope to give 
some of these in our next issue. Meanwhile we invite all who have the 
welfare of the craft in general, as well as of their own firm, at heart, to co- 
operate in this ventilation of a question which can be no detriment, and may 
be of great advantage, to individual firms as much as to the status of the craft 
as a whole. 


Touching this subject of business management, a little book,* by Arthur 
Payne, opportunely comes to us for review, from which, with the author's 
permission, we reproduce 
the annexed diagram. D WORKING Олуб IN THE MONTH. Е 
Mr. Payne's brochure 
describes a profit and 
loss chart whereby the 
manager of a factory 
may see at a glance each a 
day whether the working 
is resulting in a profit or 
loss. For a full ex- 
planation we must refer 
the reader to the book 
itself, but we give here 
a brief explanation of 
the method adopted for 
making out the chart. А 

Dividing charges into 
“standing charges” (e.g., 


bol fi Ae tt ЕРЕЕН 
NEER HE 2 
ЕНЫНИИИНИБИИЕББЖ ИИ ИРИЕКШЯ 

L| 


252545; DEEBER 
EE 
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capital), which have о ГЕ ЕЕЕ 
capital), which have to Poel eee ee tee tt 165 
Бе met all the yearround, б F 


and do not depend upon 

the amount of product manufactured, and into “ material charges " (e.g., raw 
material, etc.), which depend on the amount of product, Mr. Payne defines 
the zero or normal point of the factory as that state in which the amount 
manufactured yields just enough profit (over cost of production) to meet the 
standing charges. 


Returns from Sale minus Material Charges equals Profit on Cost, 
and * Zero” point is when | 

Profit on Cost equals Standing Charges; 
. or, in other words, when 


Profit on Cost minus Standing erates (1.е., Actual Profit) equals 0. 


* Profit and Loss Chart, for the use of Works’ Managers and others interested in the profitable 
conducting of a factory. By Arthur Payne, F.C.S. London and Bradford: Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
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This state of things is represented on the diagram by the line A B, the 
position of which must be fixed for hts own particular case by the user of 
the chart in the following manner :—First, the standing charges per day are 
calculated; secondly, the percentage of profit upon the selling price of the 
product (allowed by the cost of manufacture, exclusive of standing charges) 
is found. 

Take an example :— Output (for given day), £150 (selling value). Profit 
on selling price (excluding standing charges), 20 7/ ; standing charges, £9 per 
day. Now, in accordance with the above definition, we fix the zero point by 
finding what the output must be to produce (at 20 7/ profit on the selling 
price) £9, 1.е., standing charges. A simple rule of three sum [20:9:: 100: х] 
shows this to be £45. Hence any output above the line А B is shown by the 
diagram to be profit, and the deficiency of output from this zero of £45 is 
likewise shown to be loss. The amounts are indicated along E F. 

There are many other points to be observed in the use of this chart, in 
regard to which the reader should consult the book itself. Enough that we 
have here outlined the method which strikes as likely to prove of the greatest 
value to those who will use it as a control of output and receipts. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


(Abridged from a paper by Carl Hentschel before the Society of Arts on April 3rd, 1900.) 
(Concluded from page 94.) 


Silver Line.—Amongst other processes was one called the silver line pro- 
cess. It was to coat a zinc plate with bitumen, expose it under a positive, so 
that, after developing, the plate was etched slightly, and a metallic alloy, 
capable of resisting the acid, deposited on the lines. The process, owing to 
its pretty appearance, charmed a good many, but it also proved costly. 

Another inventor tried to make use of glass as a substitute for zinc in the 
preparation of surface blocks by the etching method. Hydrofluoric acid 
instead of nitric acid was used. It was proposed to use it for large pictures 
for illustrated newspapers, and to some extent this was carried out in a 
paper published in Australia, but I cannot find any data for this. I only 
mention it as a curious experiment. | 

Another process in use in the early days was the gelatine process. This 
consists in printing the picture on a sensitised film of gelatine; if this gelatine 
is soaked in water, the parts representing the whites swell, and the darks, 
really the picture, remain as they were, as the light has rendered them 
insensible to water; from this swelled gelatine mould a cast is made, and 
electrotyped. The process is used only, І believe, by one firm, Messrs. 
Dawson. Some of the results obtained are very good, but I am afraid 
nowadays the process is looked upon as old-fashioned. 

The Use of Wax.—Messrs. Dawson also worked another process by which 
some very excellent results were made, and it has held the field for a 
considerable time for special class of bookwork, but of course for rapid 
periodical work it was not suitable. They called this process typographic 
etching. This process differs from any others, and it has less of a mechanical 
nature than the modern process; it depends upon the skill of the draughtsman 
who works it. The design is drawn with an etching needle on a metal plate 
covered with wax; the metal is therefore bared at the lines, which are 
separated by ridges and spaces of wax. For outline work the process is 
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admirable; elaborate drawings can also be made, and they are best made 
by the artist himself who 16 familiar with the etching needle, but artists were 
slow to go in for any little training which would have made them proficient 
in sketching on the prepared surface. 

Amongst numerous processes the Swan process is worthy of mention, 
but it does not appear to have been developed or used commercially. W. B. 
Woodbury also attempted to make type blocks from his reliefs; his process 
—Woodbury-type—although in much demand at one time, was only adapted 
for supplements and insets, as the prints were from intaglio gelatine moulds, 
and not adapted for type work. Mr. Woodbury made his block by breaking 
up a transfer taken from his mould and transferring it on to zinc to be 
etched. Mr. Ives, in 1878, patented a process: his plan was to take an 
inked Woodbury relief and to press it against grained or embossed paper; 
the picture on the grain paper was then copied in the camera or transferred 
to zinc direct. In another improvement of his he took a cast in plaster 
from the Woodbury-type; on the plaster cast he printed lines or stipples by 
means of an india-rubber stamp. By flowing the plaster over with collodion 
he was able to transfer the ink to the resetting film, and after slipping the 
film off he made a print from it on the plate. Some thirty-four years ago 
the Graphotype process was in use for a short time, and although to a 
certain degree ingenious and original, it was not found sufficiently practical. 
Briefly the process was as follows:—The drawing was made in an ink con- 
sisting of glue and lampblack upon a block prepared by compressing precipi- 
tated chalk into a solid cake. When the drawing was completed the whites 
between the lines were brushed out; the block was treated with silicate of 
potash to harden it, and electrotyped. 
| In commenting upon what we may call the chalk block period, my father, 
August Hentschel, worked a similar process, with the difference that he used 
photography in connection with it. His was a mechanical process—the 
drawing, which had to be in line, was photographed on to cardboard, which 
was coated with a thick solution of casein, plaster, and other ingredients 
sensitised with bichromate; this was placed between a roller, to take off any 
unevenness, and then exposed under the negative. It was then developed, 
and the parts unexposed were washed away, leaving the picture in relief— 
this was dried, an electrotype was taken, and the large white spaces were 
deepened by the aid of an engraver. Now this process was a pure mechanical 
process, as it gave an absolute facsimile result of the artist's own drawing, 
which the other chalk process did not give, and some very good results were 
obtained—but at that period publishers were not so sympathetic in adopting 
any new process. 


In the concluding portion of his paper Mr. Hentschel compared past and 
present methods of illustration. The pioneer, he said, in modern half-tone 
work, was Meisenbach, who patented his process in 1882. Ives improved 
upon the Meisenbach screen by compounding a screen of two—face to face with 
their rulings at right angles. Commenting on the use of process blocks in 
the press, the author said for a long time the Graphic and Illustrated London 
News were very chary in using process blocks. The first line block—a map 
—appeared in 1876, and the first half-tone (by Meisenbach) in 1884. "The 
Sporting and Dramatic was the first sixpenny weekly to go in boldly for line 
zincos, and the Sketch: may be reckoned as the first sixpenny periodical to be 
entirely illustrated with process. 


ж ж ж 
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, THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
_/ THE PROCESS STUDIO. 


By WiLHELM URBAN, 


Instructor tn the Technical Process Schoot о/ 
Alimsch & Co., Frankfort. 


NASMUCH as the installation of studios for process work ts often dependent 
upon local circumstances and more often means only a modification of 
already existing premises, it would be a thankless task to give any 
general rules for the situation and construction of such rooms. Still 

there are certain points the observance of which will tn all cases be possible, 
and the non-observance of which will be attended by great disadvantages to 
the process worker. | 

(1.) Situation.—The selection of a proper situation ts the first factor. 
Especially in large towns, the studio had best be erected on the top floor or 
on the roof of a building, as a lower position often means an insufficiency of 
light, owing to neighbouring buildings, etc. This point is most important, 
especially if the work is to be done without artificial light; where there is 
mixed illumination, 1.е., daylight and electric light, the above condition need 
not be taken too strictly, but must never be left out of consideration entirely, 
unless the exposures can be made with artificial light alone. In this case the 
position of the studio is quite immaterial, and only sufficient light is necessary 
to permit of properly handling the various pieces of apparatus. 

As regards the aspect, the glass side of the studio is generally set so that 
the major part of the light comes from the 
north, and in an oblique direction from above, 

a condition which secures a uniform illumina- 

tion free from reflections. А strict east-west e-- м” 
direction for the axis of the studio is not 

essential, and in those cases where the after- 

noon is chiefly employed, a position of the 

axis from east-south-east to west-north- eer 

west is to be preferred. (Fig. 1.) 

In many cases— for example, autotypic and isochromatic work—a more 
intense illumination is wanted than is secured by a northern aspect. This 
may be easily attained by letting the major part of the light come from the 
south. In order to keep out the direct sunlight, all the window and roof 
panes must then be of matt glass. Although nowadays a process studio 
without electric light is almost an impossibility, especially in the winter 
months, such a south studio means so great a saving in electrical energy 
that its construction is strongly recommended. 

(2.) Plan and Elevation.—Whilst the plan and elevation determine the 
roominess of a studio, the lighting of same is solely determined by the 
distribution of the glass and opaque walls. As plan, either the square or 
rectangle ought to be selected ; the former is to be recommended only when 
one apparatus is used, whilst the oblong form 16 chosen when several 
cameras are employed, the length increasing with the number of cameras. 
The depth of the studio may be defined somewhat more specifically. Sup- 
pose a studio be lighted from the north through A B (fig. 2) and the camera 
be directed against the south wall, then the dotted line T is called the depth 
of the studio; this dimension depends upon the focal length of the objectives 
used and the reduction of the originals required. For technical reasons it 
rarely happens that objectives of small focal length are used in process work: 
generally lenses up to 24 inches focal length are employed, whilst at the same time 
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the originals have frequently to be reduced in the proportion of 1:5 (linear). 
Under these extreme conditions we obtain the depth required for the studio 
as the sum of the distances between ground glass of camera and objective 
plus the distance of objective from original. The former, distance between 
ground glass and diaphragm slot (=a) and the latter (=b) may be easily 
ascertained when we know the scale of reduction and the focal length of the 


objective (=f). Аға reduction of } linear / a= 5. and ,/ b=6f, so that for 


24 inches focal length and a reduction of 1 
the sum of the distances is 173 inches. 

It must further be borne in mind that 
there must be sufficient room for the operator 
to focus the image, and also between the 
original and the wall; hence we get as the 
approximate depth about 20 feet. If so-called 
reversing prisms or mirrors are used the depth 
may be made smaller, because the camera is 
then at right angles to the axis of the original, 
and because no space need be provided for 
the operator in the depth of the studio. (See 
figs. 3 and 4.) | 

As already stated under (1), the illumina- 
tion may be from either the north or the 
south, but it must always be arranged that 
the major part of the light enters obliquely FIG. 2. 
to the original and as far as possible only 
from above, because in this way we can avoid disturbing reflections. This is 
of the utmost importance, as most originals (prints, pen-and-ink sketches, 
photograms, oil-paintings, etc.) possess more or less gloss. 
All the rays coming from the direction of the camera itself 

| are therefore reflected back in the same direction and 

See ELEC thus cause “false light" in the camera, the effect of 
which every practical worker knows and dreads. The 
main requirements for proper illumination in such а 
studio is thus a lateral 
light. Since for most pur- 
poses it is desirable to get 
lateral light uniformly and 
as far as possible from all 
sides, there should be in 
addition to the glass roof 
several very large side win- 
dows in the eastern and 
western walls. Figs. 5 
and 6 show the plan and 
elevation of such a studio 
with north light, and also 
the position of the cameras. 
The higher we choose the 
south wall the less chance 
will there be of the direct 
ЕЕ rays meeting the cameras, 
4 and the easier will it be to 
ut үй keep out direct sunlight by 
curtains parallel to the roof. 

As already stated above, it is not always feasible to construct the studio 
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on these lines, partly owing to local or to financial difficulties, or to both. 
Sometimes, owing to the objections 
raised by the authorities, the studios 
have to be built in such ап unsuit- 
able way that the ingenuity of the 
operator is highly taxed, especially 
when dealing with originals of highly 
reflecting surfaces. 

Quite frequently, old studios which 
were originally built for portrait work 
have to be adapted for process. As 
long as they are roomy enough, such 
an adaption is quite permissible, par- 
ticularly as the curtain arrangements 
used in the portrait studio permit of 
the illumination being properly regu- < 4 
lated. Оп the other hand, it will be TEN 
quite impossible to carry this adap- 
tion through with studios in which, owing to exigencies of space and lighting, 
we have frontal illumi- 
nation, unless we en- 
tirely obscure the day- 
light and only use arc 
lamps. 

We must also enum- 
erate those construc- 
tions which go by the 
name of “dark-room 
studios” (fig. 7) and 
which usually are ar- 
ranged as follows: — 
Room 4 obtains its light 
from an oblique glass 
roof—in addition, pos- 
sibly, through lateral 
windows — and in it is 

FIG. 6. arranged the support 
for the original. Room 
B, which may be completely darkened and used for the preparation of the 
emulsions and for developing, contains a table with a frame upon it which 
takes the focussing screen and 
the dark slide; the lenses O are 
fixed into the wall separating the 
two rooms, and intercommunica- 
tion between the rooms is effected 
by a light-tight door in the sepa- 
rating wall. The support and 
the table rest upon exactly parallel 
sets of rails. 

In this construction also, the 
direct front light must be carefully excluded, but this is easily accomplished 
by giving to the separating wall such a height that frontal rays cannot enter. 

Room 4 may also be illuminated either partly or wholly by arc lamps. 

As will be seen from this description, such studios allow us to dispense 
with reproduction cameras, which when working with very large sizes is a 
distinct advantage. Especially in cartographic establishments and Govern- 


FIG. 7. 
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ment works this is highly to be recommended. For private workers we do 
not recommend this form of construction, because the foundation requires to 
be of the very highest grade to prevent movement during the exposure.— 
Translated from Allgemeiner Anzeiger für Druckereien. 


( To be concluded.) 
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Nickelling Iron and Steel.—In 
Leon Vidal’s 7тай6 pratique ае Photo- 
gravure the following practical note on 
an old nickelling process occurs. А nickel 
salt is dissolved in a 10 per cent. solution 
of chloride of tin in such quantity as to 
give the color of an ordinary nickel bath, 
The pieces to be plated are thoroughly 
cleaned and boiled for half an hour in the above solution, water being added from time to time 
to keep the bulk of solution constant. The solution should contain no copper. 


The Supply of Lithographic Stones is obtained almost entirely, according to a 
report of the United States Consul at Nuremberg, from the territory in and around the village of 
Solnhofen in Bavaria. The statement given out from time to time that the supply of stone is 
rapidly diminishing is said to be without foundation. It is probable that the natural sources will 
not be exhausted in 200 years. Of the stones issued from Solnhofen, the United States takes 
one-sixth, England, one-fifth, Germany and other countries the rest. The value of the year's 
output is estimated at Z 120,000. 


A Celluloid Electro.—According to Z'/mprimerie, a Danish inventor, M. Lichtenberg- 
Madsen of Odense, has devised a new process by which he is able to prepare an electro in a 
material which closely resembles celluloid within a few minutes.  ** Express type” is the name 
of the process, and the composition of the material is the secret part of it. The method adopted 
is said to be as follows:—The celluloid is heated and flowed over the original. After five 
minutes the mould thus produced is removed. А celluloid cast is now taken from this mould, 
and after cooling for two minutes is glued to the wood mount. An indispensable condition, says the 
writer, is the exact adjustment of the composition of the two materials. This we can well believe, 
for, from the description available, it is difficult to understand how the process can be carried out 
simply with celluloids of slightly differing composition. But as the process is to be demonstrated 
in Class II., Group III., at the Paris Exposition, it will be possible to get further information and 
to confirm the claims for speed, certainty, and cheapness made for this method. 


The Developer in Tri-color Negative Making.—A note on this subject was 
recently made (before the Royal Photographic Society) by Alfred Watkins on the alleged dif- 
ference between metol and hydroquinone, as developers of color sensation negative. It had 
been stated, Mr. Watkins said, by Mr. Ives, that hydroquinone did not develop the red im- 
pression so well as other developers, ¢.g., metol. In order to put this statement to the 
test, Mr. Watkins exposed Lumiere panchromatic plates in-sections through three screens— 
blue, green, and red—for the relative times found to be necessary to give equally correct 
exposures. With metol (used without bromide) each strip appeared in 18 seconds. With 
hydroquinone a similar effect was produced, but in 25 seconds. Metol and hydroquinone to- 
gether acted similarly іп 24 seconds. Cadett “ spectrum " plates, compared in the same way 
as to their behaviour with metol and hydroquinone, did not show the alleged ‘‘ lagging ” pro- 
pensity of the red when developed with hydroquinone. It is true that a weak tone appeared 
to lag behind with hydroquinone, but not with metol—a possible explanation, according to Mr. 
Watkins, of the statement of Mr. Ives. 


Solubility of Dragon's Blood in Turpentine or Ether. —Dragows blood is partly 
soluble in turpentine. On saturating ТОО to 120 c.cs. (3 to 4 ounces) of the liquid with 20 grammes 
(8 ounce) of the resin an orange-red solution results. This, when filtered and poured on а glass 
plate, gives a film which shows that only a small proportion of the resin has dissolved, for the 
coating is thin, matt, iridescent and not opaque. А solution of a deep carmine red resulted on 
saturating 120 c.cs. of turpentine with 60 grammes of dragon's blood, during several days. A 
dark opaque liquid results if this red solution be again treated with the dragon’s blood ; and the 
resulting liquid gives a fairly thick and yellowish-white coating which dries slowly but very hard, 
and makes a useful varnish. If ether be poured over this partly extracted dragon’s blood, a 
further portion is dissolved, and by repeated treatment with alcohol and ether the resin is reduced 
to a black amorphous mass resembling asphalt, but possessing little solubility in benzole. 
Dissolved in alcohol, dragon's blood yields a dark red solution giving an orange coating on 
zinc, and on glass cloudy, yellow, iridescent fine-grained matt varnish. Addition of ether to the 
alcoholic solution made this coating colorless. —C. Fleck in Photographische Chronik. 
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Photo-lithographic Plates.—The patent of Hermann Schnieder (No. 24,934, 1899) 
claims protection for what is described as an improved process for transferring photographic 
pictures from negatives directly to lithographic stones or metal plates, ready for reproduction by 
lithographic printing. Тһе inventor states that the picture transferred to the stone or plate by 
the new method will appear in print in one pull in various graduated depths of tone, and the 
printed copy will reproduce all details and light effects of the photographic negative with great 
fidelity. The surface of the lithographic stone or plate is first roughened or grained, preferably 
by means of a very fine sand blast in order to obtain a uniform fine grain. It is then carefully 
dusted and washed with a weak solution of nitric acid. The stone or plate is next warmed, and 
its surface coated with a weak solution of isinglass or other suitable gelatinous substance, and 
dried at a temperature of 100° Fahr. 

A solution of 


Albumin - - і - - - . - : | 20 parts. 
Saccharic acid. - - - - - - - - - IO ,, 
Water - - - : - - - - - - 200 ,, 


is applied to the prepared surface and allowed to dry. 


Two other solutions are prepared : — 


А. —Chrysaniline - - . - i - J - - 2 parts. 
Zinc chloride - - - - - - - . - 50 5, 
Water - - - - - - - - - - 1000 ,, 

B.—Potass bichromate - - - - . - - - I4 parts. 
Ammonium bichromate,  - - . . . . - 30 parts. 
Water, - - : - Р . - - - - 1000 ,, 


Equal quantities are mixed, and some of the mixture is poured over the prepared surface. 
The plate or stone is then placed in an upright position to allow the superfluous liquid to drain 
off. When the film is thoroughly dry, the photographic negative is placed upon it and the 
exposure is made. With a good light of normal intensity from 10 to 15 minutes will be required 
for completing the exposure. 

The surface is then rolled with a specially prepared ink applied with a stiff roller, The ink 
includes the following ingredients in suitable proportion :—Lampblack, wax, Venetian turpentine, 
lithographic ink : these and a few drops of oil of lavender are melted together, well mixed, and 
ground up with small quantities of finely powdered asphaltum, colophony, or resin, and pure beef 
fat. 

The picture is thereupon developed by lightly passing over it a sponge saturated with water 
until the picture shows clearly, when the surface is carefully cleaned and covered with a coating 
of dissolved gum arabic for the purpose of protecting it from impurities and dust. 

The gum arabic is subsequently washed off and the ink is removed by the aid of turpentine, 
whereupon the surface is washed with dilute nitric acid in order to decompose the sensitive film, 
The surface is then, while being kept wet with a weak solution of salt, rolled up with strong ink 
until the picture shows well : any necessary retouching may then be performed in lithographic ink 
or the like. 

Finally the surface is subjected to the known acid treatment as usual with lithographic chalk 
drawings, and the stone or plate is then ready for the ordinary lithographic printing process. It 
will be observed that the picture is now on the stone or metal surface itself, the sensitive film or 
coating having been destroyed by the decomposing process as described, after. having served to 
receive the impression of the photographic negative. One stone or plate is sufficient for pro- 
ducing a perfect monotone in several depths of tone, gradually blending with each other, from 
negatives taken from nature, or from Indian ink, wash or other drawings, etchings and like 
originals, with all and every detail and graduation of light effects, while three or at most four 
stones or plates will be required for reproducing originals in colors. 


Something about the Cutting Diamond and the Writing Diamond. —In reading 
a note on p. 74 of the Process Photogram for May about the new diamond glass:cutter. intro- 
duced by Klimsch, Hunter & Co., I took a glance at my collection of cutting and writing 
diamonds —no small collection, as ever since I was a child the cutting of glass hy the diamond has 
had a peculiar charm for me. That any process worker should not be practically familiar with 
the use of the cutting diamond may seem strange to those who do not realise that a peculiar 
muscular training is required to enable the wrist to adjust itself readily so as to maintain a constant 
angle. The Britisher of our day looks on the well-known bevel block and swivel as almost a 
necessary accompaniment of. the cutting diamond, yet a hundred years ago these aids to easy use 
were unknown. Writing in 1532, Mr. Charles Babbage said :—‘ The art of using the diamond 
for cutting glass has undergone, within a few years, a very important improvement. А glazier's 
apprentice, when using a diamond set in a conical ferrule, as was always the case about twenty 
years since, found great difficulty in acquiring the art of using it with certainty, and at the end of a 
seven years' apprenticeship many were found but indifferently skilled in its employment." Possibly 
some twenty or thirty years hence the new device mentioned in the Process Photogram may be the 
text for a note on the present form as being archaic—so pronounced is the tendency of the present 
day generation to adopt anything which facilitates rapid work. In using the cutting diamond, 
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the essentials of success are to maintain the correct angle and pressure throughout the stroke ; 
whereby the hard even edge of the natural diamond crystal bears smoothly and slidingly on the 
glass— best without scratching it—and the local pressure so far strains the glass that a true crack 
or rift is started. The experienced glass-cutter will almost instantly find the conditions of cutting 
with a strange diamond, which he does by a preliminary canter of about an inch, touch and sound 
being his chief guides. The usual writing diamond of commerce is a splintered point or a worked 
point of diamond mounted pencil fashion, and for very fine writing on glass this answers admirably, 

A more generally useful writing diamond is one in which the acting face is a crushed edge or 
projection of the crystal, as such a diamond will give a broad stroke comprised of a multitude of 
scratches and with no tendency to cut. Just the thing may often be found among the old and 
damaged cutting diamonds in a pawnbroker's shop, or a suitable bit of broken diamond may be 
obtained for about 2/6 in Hatton Garden. — In the case of the old cutting diamond, (ће **spark ” 
or diamond should be dissolved out of its setting with nitric acid. To mount the '* spark " or 
diamond a little hole or cell is drilled in the end of a brass rod about { inch in diameter, the 
diamond is laid in this hole, and the thin edges of the cell are slightly pinched in with nippers so 
as to steady the diamond, after which silver solder is run into the cell so that it flows round the 
diamond and binds all as if in one mass of metal. I need not here go into details as to the use of 
the silver solder, for are not all such things described in the Book of Soklering ? (No. 19 of Daw- 
barn & Ward's, Ltd., Useful Arts Series, price 6d.) Among the uses of the writing diamond may 
be mentioned :—(1) Marking bottle and stopper with same letter or number, so as to prevent 
interchange and resulting contamination ; (2) inscribing formule and details on stock bottles as a 
reserve inscription from which to renew the label from time to time ; (3) marking particulars on 
negatives ; (4) marking tare weights or other particulars on glass or earthenware vessels, or for the 
ready marking of all metal objects, even to hardened steel. Marks made with the writing 
diamond can often be rendered more legible by being rubbed in with a little black varnish.—A. D. 


Mr. Ives’ Enamel Formula for his ideal half-tone negative. Anything that Fred E. 
Ives of Philadelphia says on half-tone is of exceptional interest. In a course of the lectures on 
process-work which he delivered in London, he described the ideal half-tone negative as a 
vigorous one, where the graduation of line and dot is complete, and there are no dots to print 
out in the shadows, while the dots in the high lights are sufficiently fine and sharp without any 
whittling down, which may be accomplished by fine etching. Some will wonder how I would, 
in the etching process, keep such fine dots in the shadows, which they would print out by the 
methods which they usually employ, or such fine dots in the lights which they would etch out in 
the ordinary course of procedure. To accomplish this, I prefer a fish-glue without albumen 
enamel for copper etching, as follows : — 


Le Page glue, - - - - - - - - 5 ounces. 
Bichromate of potash, - - : - - - 88 grains. 
Chromic acid (pure), - . - - - з - 40 grains. 
Ammonia (strong), - E 5% А - - I3 drams. 
Water, - - - - - - - - - 12 ounces. 


Dissolve (һе bichromate іп ten ounces of water, then add the glue, and thoroughly mix ; then 
the chromic acid, dissolved in two ounces of water, should be added drop by drop, while con- 
stantly stirring, and finally the ammonia. This solution keeps better than one containing 
albumen ; and though it sometimes goes wrong in a few days, Mr. Ives says he has used it with 
perfect success when five months okl.— 77e Гала Printer, April, 1900. 
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Making Diapers,  check-patterns, 
etc., by the patented method of Ian Szcze- 
panik (see ‘‘ Practical Work”), is a modifica- 
tion of the half tone process, in which the 
negative is a series of reduced pinhole copies 
of the diaphragm. Szczepanik proposes to 
place a negative, transparency, or other 
design in place of the diaphragm, and a 

perforated plate in place of the screen, but at a much greater distance from the sensitive plate 
than is the case with the half-tone screen. 


'* The Engraver and Electrotyper '! is to be issued bi-monthly, instead of monthly, 
during the summer. 


Rieder's Electro-Etching Method, described in our issues of July and August 1898, 
is beiag demonstrated at the Paris Exposition. 


Ostrander-Seymour is now in New York, at 420 Park Row Building, with Geo. E. 
Scheffler as inanager. The Chicago house is, of course, continued. 


The Suffolk Engraving Co., of Boston, Mass., has been burned out, but 77e National 
Journal tells us that they will soon be in new quarters, continuing business on old lines. 
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The Biggest Camera-Stand in the world is said to be one just made by E. W. 
Sweigard, of Chicago. It is 14 feet long by 4 feet wide, and weighs a ton. The camera 
thereon weighs another 400 pounds. 


Some half-tone reproductions obtained with Johnson’s screens appear in the current 
issue of Les Procédés Modernes а Hlustration, which also contains a striking tri-color supplement 
by Société des Arts Graphiques, printed in the English inks of Mander Bros., Wolverhampton. 


“Віппег”” is now in New York as wellas in Chicago. For the present the eastern house 
is to be managed by Mr. Binner personally, while the Chicago end of the business is in the 
capable hands of Wm. A. Hinners, treasurer of the Binner Co., assisted by vice-president and 
secretary. 

The English Half-Tone.—When so much is heard of the perfection of the American 
half-tone block, it is interesting to note that Americans sometimes show a preference for the English 
product. А New York firm of publishers has just placed an order with Nops' Electrotype 
Agency for a set of blocks to illustrate a book. 


Penrose & Co. are showing a complete installation of process apparatus at the Paris 
Exposition. Тһе illustration on this page shows the appearance of their stand, which is the 
design of George Walton. We cannot deal in this issue with the exhibition of process specimens 
and appliances at Paris, but hope to do so in our next. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the National Association of Photo-Engravers is to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this month. Geo. H. Benedict, the 
president, has made many notable contributions to the ‘‘ price-cutting " discussion, and we hope 
that the current Convention will move things a good step forward. 


Parcels Post between England and America is likely to be in force before long. Between 

America and Germany it has been working 

ooo — for nearly a year, and some American electro- 

| | typers have noticed that a brisk little business 

in German *'shells" is being done. British 

| blockmakers and electrotypers will ** be 
| there " as soon as there is a chance. 


The Derby : Past and Present, is 
the title of a penny booklet published by the 
" Masta” Patent Pipe Co., the blocks for 
which are by the Art Reproduction Co., and 
contrast the Derby Day scenes of to-day 
and sixty years ago. Both blockmakers and 
printers (F. Wetherman & Co.) have combined 
to turn out a very attractive booklet, which 
includes, by the way, portraits of the favorites 
in the last Derby. 


La Phototype pour Tous (Gautier 
Villars, Paris; price 2 francs) is a treatise on соПоќуре. L. Layrand is the author, and takes 
his readers step by step very lucidly through the process. He is discreetly brief on the theory 
of the process, and concisely practical on the actual performance of the operations. Chapters on 
transfer to the lithographic stone and to zinc, and on enlargement and reduction on india-rubber, 
conclude a useful work. 


The Advertisement Competition organised by the Meisenbach Co., the results of 
which were announced in our April issue, was followed by an exhibition of the two hundred and 
more designs sent in for competition, which was held at the St. Bride Foundation Institute 
from May 14th to 19th. The whole of the very attractive examples there displayed is obtain- 
able in book form, together with the judges' reports, for one shilling. 


The Partnership heretofore existing between Emery Walker and Walter Boutall, trading 
as Walker & Boutall, photo-engravers, Clifford's Inn and Hammersmith, has been dissolved as 
from June 30th. Тһе business of Walker & Boutall will be continued by Mr. Emery Walker. 
We understand that Mr. Boutall will continue his connection with photo-engraving business as 
chairman of Vaus & Crampton, Limited, and that he intends to fully maintain his personal 
interest in the craft. 

Inkless Printing.—The Electrical Inkless Printing Syndicate, Limited, write to us that 
the present delay in placing the process on the market has to do more particularly with the 
commercial manufacture of the paper itself... Some of the chemicals ordinarily used in paper- 
making are found to react with those used in the process, and, consequently, means have had to 
be found for overcoming this. A well equipped mill has therefore been leased, and a series 
of experiments is being conducted, with a view to overcoming the chemical difficulties. We 
learn that the results so far achieved have been eminently satisfactory, and in the desired 
direction ; and in course of time the syndicate hope to invite the technical press to see the process 
in operation. 
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way, and found that with a little dexterity the method was quite practic- 
able. When precipitated from solution, the Niello substance is in such a 
finely divided state that it can be rubbed into the most delicately etched 
plate, and superfluous sulphide can be removed. After the image has 
been filled іп with the pasty material, the article is heated in the muffle 
until the drawing shows a certain characteristic lustre. Care must be 
taken not to oxidise the sulphides; air should be excluded from the muffle 
as completely as possible. As the material melts, it contracts, and the 
relief is thus not quite filled up. The rubbing-in and melting of the pigment is 
therefore repeated once or twice. The whole silver plate is now black; it 
is scraped as already described, and then ground first with fine soft stone, 
then with wood charcoal, and lastly with very fine emery (by means of a 
cork) until the picture is clear. It now presents the appearance of a half- 
tone, and shows—in a head, for example —the softest drawing and half-tones 
in a manner wonderfully true to nature. It is obvious that this is a process 
which will find many uses in decorative metal work of a kind which has 
not justified the expense of hard engraving, or where the rapid reproduction 
of designs containing much detail is required. Though much cheaper than 
the ordinary * Niello," it is considerably more costly than a photographic 
print. A brooch with a portrait would cost, for example, not less than 
20 marks (£l) A still finer effect is produced if the etched plate be 
produced by a dust-grain process, such as photogravure, instead of the line 
screen, but in this case extra care in scraping is necessary. 

It need scarcely be said, in conclusion, that the process lends itself not 
only to ornamental silver work but also to the preparation of photographic 
portraits, for which its great permanency and unique features are likely to 
make it an attractive medium. 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT ETCHING. 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE. 


LTHOUGH a great deal has been written about negative making and 
the printing of the negatives for photo-engraving, the subject of 
etching has been passed over very lightly, and we too often find a 
description of some process ends with the words, “ Then the plate is 

etched in the usual way." 

It is probably for this reason that there is always a scarcity of good 
etchers compared with the number of good operators, and the circumstance 
suggests that more attention should be paid to the etching department by 
young men who want to get on in the business. The tendency of the trade 
is towards the execution of the largest number of blocks in the shortest 
possible time. To accomplish this a great deal depends on the etcher, and 
it is only by having a thorough knowledge of his chemicals and materials that 
he can attempt to “rush” work through when occasion requires it. The 
man who has this knowledge is valuable to his employer, and will be paid 
accordingly. 

The etcher who thinks he has found out *the usual way" for etching 
a line or half-tone plate very soon gets into difficulties, and discovers by 
sad experience that there is no “ usual way," but that every plate requires 
some variation of treatment suitable to its character. No doubt this is the 
reason why writers on process matters abstain from giving exact formulze 
for etching baths. I always hesitate to commit myself to a specific strength 
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of acid or a definite time for the etching, because, to put it colloquially, “опе 
can never tell." It is for the purpose of explaining why this uncertainty exists 
that I propose to give a few points about etching which I have picked up in 
the course of my experience. 

In the first place, there is the character of the metal to be considered. 
Inexperienced etchers are too apt to think that zinc is zinc and copper is 
copper, and to expect to always get the same quality of metal, whilst 
employers judge the quality, as a rule, by the price. But old etchers know 
that there is zinc which “ etches like butter," and other zinc that is “ hard as 
nails." There is also zinc which etches with a perfectly smooth bottom and 
shoulder, whilst another kind will have a rough granular appearance. Then 
we often hear of zinc which is alleged to have “lead in it." If you ask the 
etcher what is his reason for saying it has lead in it, he will tell you “ because 
it etches so slowly,” and he will probably draw attention to little pyramids of 
metal left standing in the whites as being particles of lead which won't etch 
away; or, in other cases, he will point out bright streaks on the usually dull 
surface of zinc which has been passed through the etching bath. Now,asa 
matter of fact, zinc manufacturers have a stimulus to ensure purity of their 
metal, in that the presence of lead interferes with the rolling of the zinc; for 
instance, if the amount of lead in zinc is more than 14 per cent., the zinc 
remains brittle even when heated, and cannot in this case be rolled out into 
sheets. With less than this percentage of lead, it is conceivable that zinc of 
varying degrees of hardness may go through the rolling mills. The zinc 
smelted from Silesian calamine is said to be preferred for rolling into thin 
sheets, because it is less liable to contain lead. It is this kind of zinc— which 
generally hails from the German market-—that “etches like butter," as the 
etcher expresses it; that is to say, it etches quickly and leaves a smooth 
bottom and shoulders. For this reason it is favored for line work, though 
far too soft for the enamel process. 

It is rather more likely that the impurities in zinc consist in general of 
arsenic, antimony, tin, or iron, rather than lead; and | am disposed to say 
that the ** pimples" or pyramids left in the white spaces during etching are 
tin or antimony, where they can be proved not to be due to a spot of ink, 
resin, or other acid-resisting substance, which is too often the case. Lead 
would not be found in isolated granules in this way, nor in streaks, but would 
simply confer a brittleness or hardness to the whole sheet. 

The most probable reason of the differences in hardness of zinc is the 
temperature at which it ts rolled. At ordinary temperatures we know that 
zinc is brittle, but between 212° and 302° Fahr. it is very ductile and 
malleable. Somewhat below 300° Fahr. is found to be the best temperature 
for rolling. Above this it gradually gets more brittle, and at 400° Fahr. it 
becomes pulverisable. This fact does not seem to be known to many who 
attempt to use zinc for the enamel process, or they would not complain of 
the zinc being “perished” in the heating, and the enamel coming off in 
etching. The temperature required for properly hardening an enamel film 
is about 662" F. Thus the enamel on zinc never gets its proper amount of 
heating, and therefore cannot be so perfect a resist as the enamel on copper. 
It is unlikely that the enamel film is ever heated over 400* Fahr. by those 
who are successful in utilising zinc for the enamel process. 

Whenever the zinc is found to be pulverulent, which is readily seen by 
its crystalline appearance in etching and rough fracture when broken by 
bending, it may be assumed that the heating has gone beyond 400° Fahr. 
The melting point of zinc is 773° Fahr., so that there is a considerable range 
between the beginning of the pulverulent stage and the melting point. [t is 
easy to detect when the zinc has passed to the pulverulent condition by 
holding the plate to one's ear and slightly bending it with the fingers: a 
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hissing sound will be heard. Further, the metal will be found to have lost 
its ringing sound when dropped on an iron plate. 

Coming back to the question of the relative hardness of different samples. 
of zinc, I would point out that in the course of the rough-and-ready methods 
of the rolling mills the zinc may get somewhat above the right temperature, 
and so tend to become hard or brittle, so that whilst being none the less 
pure as zinc, it becomes different in its nature for etching purposes. The 
color of the zinc determines to some extent its hardness. The lighter 
bluish tint indicates softness, whilst the darker shade is generally an evidence 
of hardness. A rough test of hardness is to cut the edge of a piece with a 
knife. If it cuts a long curled shaving without breaking off, one may assume 
softness; but should the knife make a chip which breaks off before the cut 
has gone very far, it may be concluded that the zinc is a hard sample. 

The hardness of zinc need not be considered any detriment; in fact, it is 
an advantage from the letterpress printer’s point of view, and the etcher 
should endeavour to adapt his etching methods to any altered conditions in 
this respect. American zinc is much harder and less pure than European 
zinc, yet the line work turned out in the States is quite equal to ours, and is 
executed, on the whole, much quicker. The speed may be due to some extent 
to the shorter time necessary for brushing on the dragon's blood, compared 
with the gumming and rolling up with etching ink. But I think it is also due 
to the etcher being able to use stronger baths. The dragon’s blood will stand 
stronger acid than resin and etching ink. One reason of this is that it resists 
heat better, and there are, I am afraid, many etchers who fail to appreciate 
the significance of the fact that as the acid becomes stronger more heat is 
generated іп the etching tub. It is this heating of the solution which decom- 
poses the resist more than the action of the acid. The undercutting action 
is indirectly due quite as much to the heat generated by the acid in dissolving 
the zinc as to the solvent effect of the acid itself. In the process of zinc 
etching there is a constant wrenching asunder and rushing together of atoms, 
and this means evolution of heat. The acid is dissolving the zinc and setting 
free hydrogen, whilst oxygen is attracted and forms the salts of zinc. These 
actions are generating heat, and every etcher knows that towards the last 
bath in line work the solution gets hotter and hotter until it softens a pitch- 
lined bath, and sometimes even the ink resist. Bearing the fact of this heat- 
ing in mind, the reason for using large etching tubs and large quantities of 
solution will be understood, and the amateur who fails to etch a plate ina 
small porcelain dish will now understand the cause. 

I would here remark that stoneware troughs are better than wooden ones, 
because they keep the solution cooler. They should be large. I considera 
bath four times the area of the largest plate to be etched not too big for prac- 
tical work. 

Another reason for using big tubs is to expose a large surface to the air. 
This helps the etching a good deal by keeping the solution cool; and by having 
no more solution than will just cover the plate the hydrogen is allowed to 
escape freely. 

When pure zinc is attacked by a dilute acid it is soon covered with 
bubbles of hydrogen which prevent any further access of acid to its surface, 
so that the etching action ceases. That is the reason why the etching tray 
should be continuously rocked, and why we should have a thin wave of acid 
passing to and fro over the plate. We thus disturb and relieve the bubbles 
of hydrogen, which can readily escape to the surface owing to the shallowness 
of the solution. 

It is a singular fact that dilute acids act more vigorously on zinc than full 
strength acids. Also it may seem paradoxical that the purer the metal the 
less is it acted upon by the acid. On fairly pure zinc (such as we use for 
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photo-engraving) dilute sulphuric acid (1:12) has very little action, and on 
pure zinc foil no action at all. The effect of impurity can be very easily 
shown: place a piece of pure zinc foil into a test-tube with dilute sulphuric 
acid, of the strength already stated, and note that there is no action. Adda 
little copper sulphate, thereby covering the zinc with an impurity, and action 
immediately begins. 

Possibly advantage could be taken in zinc etching of the fact that copper 
attracts hydrogen. By placing a piece of copper in the etching tub along 
with the zinc, the copper will attract the hydrogen bubbles and the etching 
will therefore never be stopped by too great an accumulation of hydrogen 
on the zinc. This can be effectively demonstrated by a simple experiment. 
Immerse a piece of etching zinc іп dilute sulpuric acid in а porcelain dish. 
A brisk effervescence on the surface of the zinc ensues, but on taking the 
zinc out and rinsing it there will not be found much evidence of etching 
action. If the zinc is of good quality the surface will still be bright. lm- 
merse the plate again and wait till the surface is covered with bubbles. Then 
immerse a piece of copper of same size, let it touch the zinc, and immediately 
the surface of the zinc is covered with a white veil, showing that oxidation is 
taking place, whilst the hydrogen bubbles gradually creep over on to the 
copper, which remains unaffected by the acid. The effect would be greater 
if the plates were hung vertically parallel to each other as іп a battery. 
Practically we have been performing the operation of electric etching. 

I must leave for a future article the question of strengths of etching baths, 
the quality of acids, and many other points about zinc and copper etching 
which appear to require further treatment than has hitherto been given to 
them. 
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HALF-TONE BLOCKS FROM 
FLAT ORIGINALS. 


By Professor ALEx. LaiNER. 
Translated from Pholographische Correspondents. 


HE photo-engraver frequently has to reproduce from negatives, the 
contrast in which 16 so slight that it is impossible to obtain good results 
except by considerable retouching. The working-up of the prints for half- 
tone reproduction is, of course, the usual practice; for, as is well known, 

a print should have good high-lights—as sharp as possible—and deep shadows. 
These conditions, unfortunately, are completely fulfilled іп comparatively 
few cases, and hence the retoucher has usually to expend considerable labor 
on the original, particularly in intensifying the lights. In many cases the 
time and money thus spent can be almost, if not entirely, saved, if the print 
be made on a brand of paper known in commerce as “ Rembrandt ” Collodion 
Paper, instead of on the usual gelatino-chloride. Inthe prints on this paper, 
the conditions mentioned above are realised in a high degree; and as three 
different brands of paper (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) are made, the task of the printer 
becomes still easier from the control he can thus exercise over the brilliancy 
of the result. 

“ Rembrandt " paper possesses the property of making the lights brighter 
and the shadows darker, the print presenting more the appearance of one 
made from a negative on an orthochromatic plate. These facts are best 
illustrated: the blocks from which figs. 1 and 2 are printed were both 
made (indirectly) from the same flat negative. Fig. 1 is a fairly faithful 
reproduction of a print from this negative on ordinary gelatine paper. The 
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process worker who wishes to get a bright reproduction of such a print must 
get all the sky and water touched up, as well as details in parts along the bank, 
in the water, the boat, etc. The use of Rembrandt paper dispenses with this 
laborious hand-work. Fig. 2 is 
the half-tone from a print from 
the original negative on Rem- 
brandt paper: no retouching of 
this print was necessary. 

A comparison of the two 
half-tones shows at once the 
surprising difference in {һе 
prints. It appears almost in- 
credible that such a result 
should be possible without the 
aid of the artist, but it is easy to 
see that the correctness of the 
drawing and delicacy of grada- 
tion in fig. 2 could scarcely have Кє. т. — From original, on ordinary gelatine paper. 
been produced by retouching. 

* Rembrandt " paper can be used in collotype as well as in half-tone, for 
which purpose the “softer” paper, No. 1,15 suitable for the very flat negatives, 
from which the collotypist has frequently to work. In the illustrated post- 
card industry very thin, almost useless negatives have to be used alongside 
others well developed. Ву 
printing the flat or too soft 
negatives on the paper (choos- 
ing the brand which experience 
has shown to be best) it is 
possible to completely produce 
a set of equally good prints 
which can be treated together. 
Clear lights will be obtained 
more easily with quick printing. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that latitude in result is ob- 
tained by mode of treatment, 
as well as by selection of the 
brand of paper. No. 3 gives the Fic. ».— From original, on Rembrandt (No. 1) paper. 
hardest prints, No. 2 softer, | 
No. 1 softer still, but prints on this last paper are still appreciably more 
brilliant than those on ordinary printing-out paper. Toning in a combined 
bath is the most suitable process for preserving the contrast; previous wash- 
ing slightly softens the results. By using separate toning baths intermediate 
*hardnesses" are obtained: for example, No. 2 gives prints of a character 
about midway between those yielded by Nos. І and 2 in the combined bath. 


ж e ж 
THE COST ОЕ HALF-TONES. 


N continuance of the discussion of this subject in our issues of June and 
July, we are glad to say that the importance of the question has met 
with the appreciation it deserves from leading men in the process 
houses, although up to the time of writing the only further addition 

which we can make is from Henry Blaikley (Vincent & Blaikley, 34 Bar- 
bican, London, E.C.), and appears below. If we may anticipate Mr. 
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Blaikley’s opening paragraph, we may say that the figures, the publication of 
which we suggest, are relative, not absolute, and that while the statement of 
the size of the concern adds greatly to their value as a unit in the formulation 
of a standard of comparison, we shall be glad to receive for publication (with 
or without a statement as to this latter) any reliable data which our readers 
may feel able to supply. As we have said before, the publication of the 
identity of our informant is at his own disposal. 

Mr. Blaikley says:—*I may say that for myself I have some slight 
sympathy with the feeling expressed by the firm that did not see their way 
to comply with your suggestion, either on the ground of advantage to the 
trade or to their own business, for it seems to me that, however interesting 
it naturally is to know other people's figures, to divulge such is, in the case of 
a more or less thriving concern, very much akin to giving oneself away, to 
some extent; and in the case of an unprosperous or failing business—well, 
to have such figures known outside the circle of those financially interested 
might not tend to make things better or more comfortable. 

* My views on this subject of ‘cost’ have already been expressed to some 
extent in an article that appeared in your columns last October on the ‘ price 
question, although I am aware | did not go into figures, and now I do not 
know that | can say much more than that the excellent contribution you 
have elicited from Mr. Boutall, and which appeared in your last number, 
very fully represents my own opinions too. To base anything like annual 
averages оп one month's working of any manufacturing concern (I use the 
term in its broadest sense), as was done by the correspondent of the journal 
whose letter you first quoted from, seems to me perfectly ridiculous, how- 
ever interesting such figures may be, though their interest would be greater 
if we were also informed if the turnover for the month was a very good one, 
an average one or otherwise; also, presuming labor was paid for weekly, 
whether there were four or five Saturdays in that particular month. It is, 
I think also, a great pity that the percentages for at least depreciation and 
interest should have been-omitted, as they are sure to have to be provided, 
even if one is lucky enough not to have any bad debts, though a most 
unusual eventuality. Even, however, after making perhaps reasonable 
allowance for these charges, there would seem, in the case before us, to 
remain, I venture to think, a high rate of net profit; but there is one rather 
important point omitted, viz., amongst how many proprietors or partners 
has this profit to be divided, and are they all working in the business in one 
capacity or another? Per contra, if so, is part of their remuneration already 
charged up and provided for under any of the ‘labor’ charges or not? 
This, if the case, would of course, | am aware, make their position still 
better; and altogether, unless some mistake has been made, and assuming 
for the moment for the sake of argument that the year's working bears out 
the month's result, | am decidedly inclined to Mr. Boutall's opinion that the 
experience of this firm is in some respects exceptional. 

“To take one or two items, | should say that while the totals for rent, 
light, etc., also discounts and commissions, seem to me perhaps low, judging 
from a London standpoint, and that of not a large firm, the most 
extraordinary percentage is surely that of 1:80 to cover everything else 
except labor and material! It seems too good to be true; but while offering 
these few comments and criticisms, I think we one and all owe our thanks 
to the correspondent of the * National Journal, and to Mr. Boutall for the 
trouble taken, and the frank way in which they have come forward with 
definite figures, and to yourselves for allowing the matter to be followed up 
in your columns." 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF.” 
THE PROCESS STUDIO. 


By WILHELM URBAN, 


Lustructor in the Technical Process School of 
Alimsch & Co., Frankfort. 


(Concluded from page 109. ) 


‚ (8.) General Rules for the Fitting of the Interior.—Apart from the purely 
technical requirements of the builder as regards the inner arrangement of the 
studio, we need only to consider the following points :—It is of the greatest 
importance to make sure that the skylights are absolutely proof against rain, 
that the glass used for the roofing and the windows is ав colorless as possible, 
smooth, and not thicker than is absolutely necessary to withstand atmos- 
pheric influences. Provision should be made when planning the studio for 
cleaning the panes. 

Special care has to be bestowed upon the ventilation of the studio, which 
can best be done in daylight studios by hinging certain parts of the glass 
roofing and windows. 

The foundation of the floor requires extreme care only in these cases when 
no so-called “ suspension holders" are to be utilised. This is especially the 
case in studios situated on the ground floor near vehicular traffic; these 
require a floor of asphalt. Linoleum as a floor covering is to be recommended 
in all cases. : 

The walls should be painted with grey oil color of a light shade which 
may be washed, and it is well to also choose this color for the linoleum; this 
ensures a uniform distribution of the light and favorably influences the ex- 
posure, particularly in dull weather. 

(4.) Accessories.—These comprise curtains, heating, and water-supply. 
Although in such studios as we are at present dealing with, curtains are 
not called upon to produce such special lighting effects as we resort to in 
portraiture, it is very often quite indispensable to exclude direct sunlight, and 
to remove reflections which cannot otherwise be obviated. Simple curtains 
of white, or light grey tint and firm texture are sufficient for the purpose; 
they should be from 32 inches to 40 inches wide, and be guided by means 
of rings on thin iron rods (capable of being tightened). These rods run 
vertically in the case of the side windows; for the skylights they are placed 
parallel to the slope of the roof. The side curtains must be so arranged 
as to be easily lifted and dropped from below upward, whilst the roof 
curtains, when drawn back, are folded against the top of the roof. 

As regards the heating arrangement, hot air, steam or water systems are 
the best, since they are entirely free from dust; but they can only be employed 
when the system is in use already in another part of the house. 

Gas comes next; but since this mode of heating 15 still expensive, it cannot 
be always adopted. If stoves are to be used, the amount of dust generated 
may be minimised by either using constructions with continuous and auto- 
matic feed, or by arranging the feeding and inspection openings outside the 
studio. 

If the studio has to be used also for laboratory purposes, then we must 
provide gas and water-supply. The arrangement of a cistern with automatic 
feed is strongly to be recommended, as this ensures a fairly constant pressure, 
and because it enables us in winter time to slightly warm the water, if we 
arrange the cistern near the ceiling in the warm studio or dark room. 
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(5.) Supplementary Premises —As such we name several dark rooms 
(according to the scope of the business), cleaning rooms, intensification rooms, 
and laboratories. 

The dark room, of course, is a sine qua non, whatever the extent of the 
operations, and it ought not to be planned too small, especially when large 
plates have to be dealt with, or several operators have to work in it simul- 
taneously. The walls are painted in oil (non-actinic or red-brown tint), and 
the floor should be preferably of asphalt, or if this is not feasible, of wood 
covered with linoleum. The room should receive its illumination, if possible, 
from the daylight, and also from an artificial source, in such a way that the 
various preparations (putting in the plates, etc.) can be done in daylight, 
filtered through suitable media, whilst development takes place in constant 
artificial light. For the wet process yellow light, for work with ortho- 
chromatic collodion emulsions, and red light with dry plates must be used. 
As the artificial source of light, we mention, іп first instance, electric 
incandescent lamps, then gas and paraffin; in the latter case a good system 
of ventilation becomes necessary, although some ventilation is always required 
quite irrespective of the illumination. Where it is not possible to open the 
windows, a small electrically or water-driven ventilator must be employed. 
We further require a developing table with water-supply and waste, and one 
or more tables for preparation work. The provision of double doors is only 
necessary where several operators work in the same room ; for large establish- 
ments it is better to provide several smaller rooms. 

The cleaning room contains several earthenware sinks for the plates to 
be cleaned, water-supply, table, and several shelves for plates. 

For the intensifying room, we may choose any light room containing a 
water-supply; it requires several spacious washing sinks, tables, and shelves 
for the reception of the necessary trays and bottles. 

The laboratory, which attains special importance in large establishments, 
is to be fitted with a washing sink and water-supply, and also a roomy work- 
ing table, with cabinet for chemicals and scales. 

When planning an entirely new building, great value should be laid upon 
the easy intercommunication between these different rooms and the studio, 
especially that the dark room communicates direct with the studio and the 
intensifying room.—Translated from Allgemeiner Anzeiger für Druckercien. 
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Ceramic Prints by Way of Half- 

tone. — In Patent No. 14,374, 1899, 

Alfred Leonard Newell claims protection 

2 Ww for a process of which the following is his 
| abridged description :— 

I take an ordinary half-tone, line, grain, 
or other negative (such as commonly used 
in the process of making processed blocks) 
and produce therefrom a positive on a sensitised transparent plate. I next coat a plate of copper, 
zinc or other suitable metal with a sensitised solution of glue, gelatine, or albumen containing 
ammonium or potassium bichromate. When the coating is dry the sensitised metal plate is 
exposed to light in the printing frame in the usual manner under this positive. 

Upon the metal plate. being immersed in water the parts exposed to light remain upon 
the plate, whilst the other parts of the coating which have not been so acted on are dissolved 
away. When this has been done the plate is subjected to a sufficiently high temperature in an 
oven or gas stove to harden the coating which now forms the negative impression of the positive 
image. The plate is now ready for etching, which is performed either with a solution of 
perchloride of iron or nitric acid, great care and skill being necessary in order to obtain the 
requisite depth without injury to the high-lights or portions of the plate to be unacted on. The 
negative half-tone impression of the design having been thus engraved in intaglio in the metal 
plate, I proceed to obtain a transfer therefrom by rubbing the engraved negative plate over with 
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mineral or ceramic color (ground in oil or varnish) so as to fill up all the engraved parts of the 
plate, the superfluous color remaining upon the surface of the plate being then removed. I then 
lay on the plate a sheet of transfer paper coated with a gelatinous or soapy solution, and apply 
great pressure by passing the plate and paper through an ordinary copper-plate printing press. 
Having thus obtained an impression from the plate I transfer the same to the surface of the glass, 
china, or earthenware to be decorated, and fire the goods in a kiln. 


А Woodburytype Process.—In Patent Specification No. 8,088, 1900, а process is 
described by Dr. Ernest Vogel for producing printing surfaces or plates. 

An impression on a translucent medium such as paper, gelatine, celluloid, or the like, is first 
made from a printing block (woodcut, line etching, autotype or the like). 

The positive thus obtained is copied by means of light upon a copper plate or on to stone, and 
developed in the same way as is usually employed for relief or cameo etchings, and in this process 
the same substances, sensitive to light, such as asphalt, albumen, gum, gelatine, or glue, in 
conjunction with bichromate of the metal or stone, are employed. 

A negative copy is thus obtained, in which the bare parts correspond with the dark parts of 
the positive. 

Instead of copying the positive directly on metal or stone it may be copied on photo- 
lithographic transfer or pigment paper, and then the copy transferred in the usual way to metal or 
stone, and subsequently developed. 

If the metal plate or stone be placed in an etching liquid, a relief is obtained in which, as 
opposed to an ordinary printing block, the parts corresponding to the dark parts of the positive 

are in intaglio whilst the parts corresponding to the white portions of the positive are in relief. 

From the deeply impressed plate thus obtained impressions or prints may be taken which are 
applicable for use in a printing press. For instance, as in the case of the Woodbury prints 
impressions may be taken therefrom, melted gelatine being poured over the plate, and a 
sheet of paper or other flexible medium laid over it and the whole placed in a press. After the 
gelatine has set, the sheet of paper may be drawn off the plate and dried. Celluloid, papier mache, 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, or other suitable material may be employed in place of gelatine for 
forming the relief, whilst the penetration of the material into the etched (intaglio) parts of the 
printing plate may be assisted 1f necessary by the application of heat. 


The Grain Process of Placet.—In 1877 M. Placet described certain processes for 
obtaining a grain by chemical means which, in view of the recent interest in grain methods, are 
worth quoting. We owe the following to the 7Z»a:/é pratique de photogravure, recently reviewed 
in these columns. 

The principles on which the formation of this grain depend are as follows:—An animal 
or vegetable substance, immersed first in a liquid which has a solvent action on it, and afterwards 
placed in a second solution which possesses the property oftanning it, orcausing shrinkage, becomes, 
thereby, covered with a granulation, The coarseness, form, and depth of this grain vary with 
the substances and liquids employed, the time of immersion, and temperature and concentration 
of the solutions. 

Thus, a sheet of gelatine immersed in a saturated solution of bichromate of potassium, and 
then in a solution of sulphate of iron containing— 


Ferrous sulphate. і ; ; ; ; ‘ ; ; А 40 parts 
Acetic acid А Í | ; . А | : ; i о ,, 
Water 100 


қ Қ : i i 5 ; ; Уз 
becomes covered іп a few seconds with a beautifully regular grain. In certain cases the solvent 
and tanning substances can be applied in the state of powder. 

If the sheet of gelatine be previously impressed with a design in varnish or other greasy 
substance and be then treated with the two baths as given above, the grain will be produced 
everywhere, except where the design occurs; and if a mould of the surface be taken by pressure or 
electrolytic deposition, a plate is obtained from which prints can be taken. 

The design can be impressed on the gelatine bv photographic as well as by manual means. 
In the former case we shall obtain a photo-etching. The process consists in sensitising the 
gelatine film, exposing to light under a negative in the ordinary way, and then treating with 
the two solutions as already described. In this method the light makes each point in the gelatine 
more or less permeable by the liquids, according to the less or greater opacity of the negative. 
The result is this, that these liquids diffuse more or less deeply into the gelatine, and produce 
at each point a grain the dimensions and depth of which are proportional to the transparency of 
the different parts of the negative. In this way a plate is obtained which is a faithful reproduction 
of the detail and delicate half-tones in the original. 

The following practical notes will enable the reader to grasp the modus oferandt. Take а 
sheet of gelatine and sensitise it in the ordinary way in a bath of bichromate. After exposure to 
light under a negative, plunge into a saturated solution of potassium bichromate, remove it, and use 
some fine linen or hard blotting paper to get rid of the superficial excess of bichromate. Then 
place it in the solution of sulphate of iron already given. The grained image immediately 
appears ; a few seconds’ immersion is sufficient if enough exposure has been given, Drying com- 
pletes the process, except for the taking of a suitable plate by moulding. 
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High - Light Processes. — The 
Central Bureau of Engraving of New 
York write to point out that the points 
of double exposure described in our 
February issue are the subject of their 
patent of October 519, 1893, which has 
been purchased om them by the 
Meisenbach Co. in England, and by 

Angerer & Goeschl in Vienna, who are both using it successfully. 


The Photogravure & Color Co. of New York has an unusually attractive calendar for 
May, June, July. 


The Pittsburgh Association has elected as president, Sherman Smith ; vice-president, 


George А. Erb ; secretary, Robert Rawsthorne ; treasurer, David Dunlop. 


Herman J. Schmidt is now in London in connection with his “dry enamel process.” 
Several British houses have already taken it up. 


Gabler & Sedgwick, of Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.. are the subject of an illustrated! 
article in Zhe Stationer, Printer, and Fancy Trades Register, which gives excellent portraits 
of the members of the firm. 


Walford & Co., Ltd.—The business plant and processes of this firm have been purchased 
by Wyndham & Co., Ltd., who are placing an increased staff on the attractive work with which 
Walford & Co. have been associated since 1896. 


Photo-litho Transfer Making is recommended as а side-line for process houses in the 
current issue of recess Work. The writer of the article points out that the work is simple for 
anyone who can make a carbon print or an ordinary print on the metal, as in half-tone work, 
to work the process. The expense of the plant is small, and in every town there are lithographers 
to whom photographic transfers would prove useful. 


The British Photo-Engraving Co. is a new process firm, which has opened at 89 
Farringdon Street, London, E. C., and is intending to specialise in one or two directions in which, 
judging from the samples of work which we have seen, they are capable of turning out very good 
work. These are vignettes, and specially soft fine-etched reproductions, but the firm is prepared 
to undertake line and half-tone work of all kinds. 


It seems unfair that our contemporary Zhe Process Review should lift whole articles 
from European magazines with simply the acknowledgment ‘says an English writer," or even 
with the name of the writer, without mention of the journal which first published and paid for 
his article. Mr. Gilson's name still appears at the head of Zhe Process Review, and we feel sure 
that he does not intend to ailow these breaches of journalistic etiquette, 


A Record claimed.—Stephen H. Horgan of the Mew York Tribune, claimed to have 
printed the first half-tone on а fast newspaper perfecting press, on January 2154, 1897. The 
particulars were given in Zhe Process Review, and the same journal now publishes a statement 
from the Youngstown / Г/улатсадоғ that half-tones were printed in the manner suggested, as 
early as December 26th, 1893, in the /Т7лака/о”. It claims this as the record date, and gives 
credit for this early success to Charles Gaither, its head pressman. 


Companies Registered.—Ockleston & Fitzgerald, Ltd., capital, £2,000 in ZI shares. 
To take over the business of J. S. T. G. & F. A. B. l'itzgerald of 48 Faulkner Street, 
Manchester, printers, engravers, etc. 

Priory Press, Ltd., capital Z1,000; to trade as photographic printers, photo-lithographers, etc. 

Jenner & Co., Ltd., capital £10,000. То trade as printers, photo-lithographers, etc. 
Offices, 18 Sampson Road, North Birmingham. 


The Grosvenor Engraving Co., Cheltenham, one of the most ably managed and 
enterprising of provincial process houses, is the subject of an illustrated article in 77e Stationer, 
Printer, апа Fancy Trades’ Register, The history of this firm is one instance of the success 
which so often attends thorough-going methods in the photo-engraving business. In addition to 
the ordinary line and half-tone work, the company make specialities of ** Mezzogravure ” for 
high-class reproductions in small numbers, and of two-color work ; they also undertake drawing 
for reproduction. 


A Garden Party given by Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Drummond introduced the members of the 
Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades to the Royal Normal College for the Blind at Norwood. 
The thoroughness of the system of teaching, and the wonderful ease and accuracy with which the 
students carried on various handicrafts, convinced the members that this was a most important 
and deserving charity. The principal, Mr. Campbell, himself blind, said that the aim of the 
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College was to make the students self-supporting, and stated that during last year old students 
had reported earnings aggregating £27,000—no bad record for a college under thirty 
years old. 


Stripping Preparations (Klimsch & Co., Frankfort and Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.).—Samples of some of the preparations sold by Messrs. Klimsch for reversing the 
film on ordinary plates have been sent to us for trial. They are intended mainly for obtaining 
reversed negatives for collotype on unprepared plates. А hardening solution is first used for 
ten minutes, and a gelatine preparation next applied to the film. This is supplied in bottles at 
2m. $0 pf. (2/6) per litre (35 ounces), or the unprepared gelatine can be obtained at $m. 50 pf. 
per kilo (2} lbs.). The thickened film can be stripped by any of the usual methods, Тһе 
special preparation supplied by Messrs. Klimsch is made in two solutions at 4m. (4/) per pair of 
bottles of one litre each. 


The Edison Engraving Co., who are the makers of the blocks in this issue, are among 
the youngest of process houses. They originally commenced at their present city place 
(166 Strand) as wood engravers in 1896, and early in 1899 put down a very complete process 


plant in premises produced by the unification of two private houses in Croydon. The speedy 
increase of business made it necessary to soon afterwards build over the gardens at the back of 
these premises, which are shown in the mosaic on this page. 

Drawing and working-up for reproduction is a department of the works, the process output 
from which has so far been confined to line and uni-color half-tone, a large proportion of the 
work being for magazines. The present directors are Clennell Fenwick and F, W. James, to 
whom we are indebted for the illustrations of the factory which accompany these notes. 
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B. Dellagana, Ltd., made their Annual Outing this year to Hastings. George E. 
Holloway presided at the dinner served at the Café Monico, and in replying to the toast of 
‘* prosperity to the Company,” alluded to the loss they had sustained in the death of J. Saunders, 
late manager of the firm’s electrotyping department in Manchester, He had been apprenticed to 
the late B. Dellagana, and at the time of his death was still a young man. The directors and 
chairman were proposed by F. Colebrook, whose remarks, as those of the other speakers, had, 
unfortunately, to be compressed, for a bridal party were waiting to dine at the Café Monico. 
Even electrotypers could not keep the bride waiting, but one of them found occasion to suggest 
that Dellagana’s should trade in Ireland as ''O'Dellaghan," and in the Land о Cakes as 
‘The MacDeller Gardiner Со.” 


The London Scottish Engraving Co., one of the most progessive of our younger process 
houses, is now fully settled in its new quarters at Cursitor Street, London, where it has every 
facility for turning out good work in quantity. The plant is arranged to allow for extension of 
the present amount of business, and there is room for further plant as required. The premises 
are the upper part of a large modern fireproof building, the flat roof of which, not yet utilised, 
is to be covered with a daylight studio for tri-color work. The top floor is chiefly devoted to 
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cameras and dark rooms, the L-shaped camera-room containing at present five cameras, from 
“ double-page size? downward. For each camera there is a large, comfortable, well-arranged 
dark room, of a style to fill with envy the men of only a few years ago. Two electric lamps 
are over each developing sink, and every detail of arrangement is excellent without ostentation. 

On the same floor are artists! rooms and re-touching rooms, so that the work upon 
originals, and everything up to the completion of the screen negative, is done on one floor. 

The floor below contains the etching, routing, mounting, and finishing departments, each 
accommodated in its own room ; and all provided (as they ought to be in a new place) with the 
latest machinery and conveniences. For proofing and the printing of specimens, a platen machine 
is used, in addition to a couple of hand presses. 

The normal working hours are from 9.0 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., employing the men in' two 
shifts ; and this system, according to Mr. Clarke, the managing director, works very well, and 
much more satisfactorily than the frequent running overtime which is necessary in a place 
working with one shift only. Amongst the recent work of the company is a good proportion of 
medical and surgical illustration, work requiring special care, and of which the company has 
made quite a specialty. Another branch that is growing satisfactorily is the making оола 
photograms, and judging by the samples of work, this branch ought to continue to grow, for 
the technical quality of the work is excellent. 
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The Process Photogram 


AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


PROCESS WORK AT THE ғ 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 


By А. VILLAIN, 


N speaking of the specimens of photo-mechanical work shown at the Paris 
Exposition, I can refer to reproductions in black and in colors at the 
same time, since most of the firms represented exhibit both. It is to 
be regretted that the installation of process exhibits 1s arranged under 

Section II. (Printing) and is thus separated from photography to which it 
properly belongs. Some photo-engravers have exhibited also in the purely 
photographic section. | 

The Société Lyonnaisse de Photo-chromo-gravure has a fine exhibit, some 9 
feet in height and 12 feet in length, containing a number of very fine prints 
in black and in three color. The reproductions of water-color paintings, 
still life subjects, industrial products (e.g., soap, biscuits, etc.) are the most 
noteworthy. They are what we might have expected from M. L. Негптегіе. 
The same may be said of the exhibit of M. Reymond, who shows fine speci- 
mens of photogravure and tri-color relief printing, MM. Prieur and 
Dubois have some portraits in three color, obtained, they state, direct from 
nature by means of gelatino-bromide plates specially made for simili-gravure. 
They also show tri-color reproductions of pictures, still life, by tri-color relief 
and collotype. M. Geisler has a separate stand containing some notably 
good and very large photogravures of soldiers on the march. As a demon- 
stration of the method of their production, M. Geisler shows some large zincs 
forming part of the reproduction. He also shows other stages in the manu- 
facture in an illustrated booklet, the text of which helps out the illustrations 
and the exhibits. Some fine colored prints (posters) are remarkable for their 
method of production. The black is obtained by collotype, the tints by 
lithography. M. Geisler has also a novelty in the application of copper 
plates, engraved in simili-gravure, to decorative purposes. Some panels in 
the room of the Photo-Club, and in two articles of furniture placed in the 
Exposition, show the many and beautiful applications which may be made of 
this process. 

Among other notable exhibits are those of MM. Bergeret & Co., who 
show collotype and chromo-collotype, of MM. Bertrand Bros., and of M. 
Laussedat, of Chateaudun, who has a number of reproductions of artistic 
and scientific subjects in monotone and color. I must also mention M. 
Rongeron Vignerot, Demoulin & Co., whose collection of reproductions in 
black and in colors by means of photogravure, chromo-relief and photo- 
lithography, is excellent in many ways. Gve. Duvriére of Marseilles shows a 
number of prints made photographically and printed by photo-lithography. 


M. Fontaine of Paris has an exhibit of machine-printed engravings in half- 
tone, and line and screens for simili-gravure. D. A. Longuet, successor to 
the old established firm of Chéne and Longuet, shows studios for pictorial 
and technical reproduction in collotype. 
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. REACTION AGAINST GLAZED 
PRINTING PAPER, 


HERE appears to be a strong reaction setting in against the universal 
use of glazed or highly burnished surfaces for paper used in fine 
book, magazine, and illustrated newspaper work. The effect of glazed 
papers upon the eyesight has been occupying the consideration of 

some German doctors and oculists. One authority has examined the causes 
of the changes in the general reading and writing habits of the nation, and 
explains that in the earlier part of the century the old rag papers then in 
use, both for writing and printing purposes, were mostly of a dull grey or 
blue tone, and were coarse grained, so that thick letters had to be used by 
writers with quill pens or by printers on their old slow presses. With the 
introduction of more modern fibres, paper received a smoother surface, 
steel pens could be employed, and the printing paper could travel quicker 
through the printing press. Тһе fashion for brilliant colors and elaborate 
typesetting has been carried to such a state of perfection that a reflection 
is often created which could never arise from the rougher surface. 

What ts the effect upon the reader's eyes? In the old books or letters, 
with a mild and soothing light, the surface contrasted easily with the 
thicker and darker type or writing characters, but now the highly finished 
surface gives reflections of the light, which, with the varying colors of 
inks and the more elaborate and thinner type, produce shades and lights 
that are most trying. The paper has often to be held in various directions 
for the print to be seen more clearly, in order to distinguish the grey (or 
maybe other shades) of the type from the shining white of the paper. This 
is similar in effect to trying to decipher writing in the dusk. An experiment 
will prove this. Take an old edition, say, of Shakespeare, and a new 
magazine on highly glazed paper, and compare the sensation in the eyes 
after half an hour's reading. 

The doctors propose that the public inspectors of schools should order 
the use of sanitary paper for the eyes, by which they mean that a glazed 
or highly polished surface should be avoided, and the colors chosen should 
rather be grey or light blue, but no white, and, in fact, no brilliant colors 
at all. The type should be clear and simple, but not too thin. 

In the fourth of his Cantor lectures on * The Photography of Color," 
at the Society of Arts, Mr. E. Sanger Shepherd, in touching upon the 


application of the trichromatic method of color photography to the printing ` 


press, mentioned also the question of the highly glazed “coated” paper in 
reference to the actual printing of the pictures after suitable plates had been 
prepared, the colors and colored inks employed. Не said that with the 
latter there was some difficulty, for it was not easy to find such as were 
sufficiently permanent. Ав to the conditions of printing, smooth even- 
surfaced papers were required, but so far only “coated” papers were 
procurable, and, unfortunately, these deteriorated very rapidly. What was 
still wanted was a paper that would pull the ink from the fine dots of the 
half-tone block and yet not have the glossy surface, which was by many 
persons regarded as inartistic.—The Journal of Printing and Kindred Trades. 
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LENSES FOR PROCESS WORK: 
HINTS AS TO SELECTION. 
By Т. Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


ITHOLT entering into optical details, I propose to indicate the chief 
characteristics of the various lenses which may be used by the 
process worker, and the conditions under which each may be 
employed with most advantage. I begin with the cheapest. 

A simple spectacle lens, such as may be bought for a penny from a stall 
keeper in the Farringdon Road, may be our starting point, as by using a 
small stop and taking certain precautions, it is possible not only to obtain 
good definition but also absolute rectangularity or freedom from distortion. 
Quite apart from the question whether any beginner or experimenter will 
take the trouble to actually use a spectacle lens for making а process 
negative, it is worth while going through all the essentials for success, as 
they bear very closely on the conditions to be attended to in the selecting 
and using to advantage of the more perfectly connected lenses. The 
spectacle lens is best if of the meniscus sort—one side concave and the 
other side convex, but the convexity greater than the concavity. Next in 
order of merit is a plano-convex, and least desirable an equal double convex. 
The greater the focal length (as gauged by the distance at which an image 
of the sun is produced) so much the larger is the plate the lens will cover. 
Care should be taken to select a glass which is faultless in surface and 
polish, while by holding the lens at arm's length or something less, and 
viewing the aérial image with a pocket magnifier, some notion may be 
formed of the goodness or otherwise of the figuring; still, this test may 
mislead in careless or inexperienced hands. The lens being set in a tube 
with the concave, flat, or least curved side outwards towards the object, 
a stop or diaphragm is mounted in front of it, and at a distance of one-fifth 
of the focal length, the diameter of this stop not being much greater than 
one-thirtieth of the focal length of the lens, although it may be reduced 
to one-sixtieth with advantage to the definition; but a reduction considerably 
beyond this will make the definition worse. Focussing should be done 
while the stop is in position, and after having focussed the object the lens 
should be backed or set in towards the plate to a distance corresponding to 
one-fortieth of the distance between lens and focussing screen; the cor- 
rection being necessary because the lens is not achromatic. If, for example, 
the focal length of the lens is 12 inches, a 5x4 plate may be fairly well 
covered as regards definition and equality of illumination, but there 
will be distortion of the so-called * barrel" sort, the marginal lines being 
convex outwards. To correct, make a contact print or transparency from 
the negative and copy this with the lens and diaphragm system turned 
round the other way as a whole; /.c., lens with convex (or most convex) side 
towards the object and diaphragm behind the lens. 

The ordinary single achromatic view lens comes next, and it is used 
just as the spectacle lens is used, excepting that it is not necessary to set 
back the lens after focussing. An old-fashioned landscape lens about 3} 
inches in diameter and 20 inches focal length, can often be had second- 
hand for about 106., and may be a serviceable instrument to a country 
process worker who has plenty of room, does not mind long exposures by 
daylight, and whose chief work is not over 5 inches square. Up to this 
size the distortion will be so slight as to be practically negligible; and if the 
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making of larger sizes is only a rare event, the double operation described 
above will not be a serious objection. A view lens of 20 inches focal length 
should, with a small stop, give critical definition and even illumination for a 
10x8 photogram; but exposure will be by no means short, and a long 
copying board will be required; moreover, when the lens ts used for this 
size the distortion will be noticeable, and the double operation described 
above will be necessary. 

The portrait lens, if good, may, within certain limits, give nearly all that 
the process worker requires, and a country photographer intending to go in 
for process work on a moderate scale may do very well with a large portrait 
lens. Occasionally an old Ross portrait lens, 6 inches in diameter and 
having a focal length of about 30 inches, may be obtained second-hand for 
about £5. Such а lens will serve well up to 15x 12 inches, and fairly well 
up to 18x 16. The portrait lens тау be used with full aperture for copying 
on a plate the largest dimension of which is about one-fourth of the focal 
length, but for larger plates a stop must be used. If the portrait lens is one 
in which the curvature of the field has not been reduced by lengthening the 
tube and so introducing astigmatism, the use of a suitable concave plate of 
glass (the Piazzi Smyth field flattener) inside the camera, and immediately 
in front of the sensitive plate, will considerably extend the area of sharp 
definition; indeed, such a combination will often perform even better than 
a modern anastigmatic lens. I do not know of any optician who makes the 
Piazzi Smyth flattener but Mr. Swift of Tottenham Court Road. It is not 


expensive, as low-priced glass and second-rate optical finish serve well in 
this case. 


( To be continued.) 
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ТНЕ СНЕМІС5 ОЕ ЕТСНІКС. 


By Рното-Снемікев. 


HERE is ПО doubt that the questions raised by Mr. Gamble іп his article, 

* Some Points on Etching,” are of the greatest interest to all prac- 

tically engaged in the photo-engraving craft. The intelligent study 

of the why and wherefore of the several processes in daily use is 

too liable to be passed over, and is even apt to call forth the sneer of the 

* practical тап” (who, by-the-by, is not a practical man at all, but never mind 

that now). Mr. Gamble points out many of the unsuspected causes to which 

difficulties are or can be due; but he does not, I venture to think, give us 

a really clear exposition of what “etching” is. This I propose doing in the 
following notes. 

And ] must begin with a rather curious statement, viz., that water is an 
acid—sometimes; I mean pure water, and I repeat that under certain con- 
ditions water behaves as though it were an acid. These conditions are not 
likely to occur in photo-etching practice, but to refer to them enables us to 
form a clear conception of what etching really is. If you take a piece of that 
soft silvery metal, sodium, and drop it into water, there is an effervescence of 
gas, an evolution of heat, and the metal disappears. The solution is after- 
wards found to be alkaline. It ts a solution of sodium hydroxide or caustic 
soda. What has happened? This,—that the sodium has a greater affinity 
for part of the water than has the remainder of the molecule of water. 
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Water has the formula H,O (two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen), 
which we may write НО: р When sodium (chemical symbol, Na) acts оп 
it, the sodium takes the place of one atom of hydrogen, a change which we 
represent thus :— 


H:O:H + Na = Na: O:H +H. 


Now this teaches us one thing about etching, viz., that not only is the metal 
dissolved away, but that the acid or other material which we use is chemically 
altered. There is no such thing as an agent which just eats the metal away 
without itself getting altered. Тһе metal disappears and combines with the 
acid, and the substance or element in the acid finds its way into some other 
combination or escapes alone, as did the hydrogen in the example given 
above. And this leads to the second point. 

Etching, in general, is a substitution of one metal by another, generally 
the replacement (in an acid) of the metal hydrogen by some other (the metal 
attacked or etched). Hydrogen a metal, you say? The colorless gas which 
bubbles away when zinc is dissolved in, say, sulphuric acid, a metal? But 
so itis. In all its reactions hydrogen behaves like a very volatile metal. It 
is only the accident of environment which determines whether hydrogen shall 
be liquid like mercury or solid like zinc. There is nothing remarkable in a 
gaseous metal. Iron vapor exists in the sun's atmosphere. 

Now I only say this about hydrogen and its salts, the acids, in order to 
show that etchings with different substances, such as nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid, ferric chloride, etc., are in reality chemical operations of the same char- 
acter. Ineach case the metal in the etching fluid is replaced by the metal 
which is removed from the plate. From this you may conclude that etching 
goes on when these two substances are brought together. But this is not 
necessarily the case, as an example will show. Zinc generally dissolves 
readily enough in sulphuric acid, but if absolutely pure, is not affected by 
sulphuric acid of any strength. There are many other instances of this 
chemical fact. 

Thus we come to see that the etching of metals is a more complicated 
process than would appear. Were it not for the fact that almost all metals 
contain traces (and sometimes more than traces) of other metals, etching 
would be a very difficult operation. But the existence of particles of other 
metals distributed throughout the whole of the piece resolves the etching into 
a species of electro-chemical action. A piece of metal, in fact, in course 
of being etched is a great number of tiny voltaic cells, the metal and the 
particle of impurity touching it constituting, with the acid liquid, an electrical 
circuit. 

The properties of the salt formed when a metal is etched, e.g., copper or 
zinc nitrate, is of importance from the practical point of view, for if it is not 
a freely soluble salt, it is deposited from the bath and arrests the etching 
process. Thus, zinc nitrate and chloride are both freely soluble salts, and 
hence nitric and hydrochloric acids and ferric chloride can be practically used 
as etching substances. Lead, on the other hand, can be etched only by nitric 
acid among common acids, since lead sulphate and chloride are insoluble (or 
very nearly so), and the deposited salt would speedily arrest the action. 
Another cause of arrested action is the clinging of hydrogen bubbles to the 
plate. 

The strength of the etching solution (nitric acid) affects the action of the 
bath in one way (among others) which may be noted. The weaker the bath, 
the less objectionable are the fumes which it evolves. A strong bath will 
give off red fumes, the composition of which corresponds to the higher oxides 
of nitrogen, whilst from a much weaker the escaping gases consist of oxides 
containing much less oxygen. 
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CHIPS. 


By А Router. 


HOPE you, Mr. Editor, and my fellow-craftsmen, if you let these notes be 
printed, will excuse me taking a title that has been used by Royle ; 
but as | am a router, and as my notes are scraps on different subjects, 
I don’t know what else to call them. 

It is queer about some men that they don’t read anything much. In our 
shop we have sixteen men, at least they call themselves men, besides boys, 
and there are only three of us who buy the Processogram; two others regu- 
larly borrow it, two others sometimes look at it, and the rest never read it or 
anything else but The Star and Ally Sloper, and some other such papers. 
We have a very good shop in its way, and most of the men are very good at 
their work, but most of them think process has gone as far as ever it will 
go, except in wages, and those they are afraid will go down. Some of them 
have had bad experience, for they have come down a lot already. Our best 
man, at least I think he is the best man, though he does not get the most 
wage, has had ten pounds a week in his time (not for very long), but he 
had eight pounds a week for a long time, and now he gets forty-five shillings 
for negative making. He is a real gentleman, and tells me or any one all 
he knows, but he says books and papers about “ process" have ruined the 
biz., and he won't read any of them; but I think he is wrong, because I 
think that even in his own case he could save a lot of time if he had read 
some of the things printed in the Processogram and in Penrose’s little books 
about stops and screen distances. But he says he’san old negative maker 
and I'm a young router, and don't know anything about it. Perhaps so. 

I should like to write a word or two about some of the articles in your 
August book; first about Mr. Davidson's fish glue. I think that sort of article 
is just the sort we want, and those people who do not keep their books to 
bind like I do, should cut it out and keep it in a safe place. I particularly 
like that where he says that Mr. Gamble’s clarifying process was good but 
not so cheap. It is a good thing that even when a good process has been 
published, those people who know chemistry should study to make one that 
is just as good but cheaper. 

At our dinner-time the other day we talked about the Photo-Niello 
process on page 116. Some of the men said it was a waste of space to put 
such a thing in a process book, and done just to fill up; but another said 
that just such ideas are sometimes little gold mines if they are taken up 
by the right people at the right time, and he told us about one of the 
electro-shops (perhaps there are more than one doing it) that has made a 
lot of money during this war, out of medallions of B. P. and * Bobs," and 
some of the others. And before that I believe they sold a great lot of the 
Queen about Jubilee time, because they are a lot bigger and cheaper than 
regular medals, and are put up in round frames so you can hang them up. 
I believe they are only thin shells backed with plaster, but this shows that 
money can sometimes be made by going into new things when the old things, 
perhaps, are not doing so well. I don't know whether the Niello would take 
for brooches, like Mr. Gaedicke thinks, but it could be made into lots of other 
things. 

ў think Mr. William Gamble is right about the etching not being much 
understood, and I think it is not because etchers don't care as much as 
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negative makers, but because, as he says, there has not been much written 
about it. Our head etcher says it is curious about enamel never hardening 
rightly until it is as hot as 662° F., and he wonders if the cold enamel 
process doesn’t harden rightly, or if the enamel is enough different to 
harden with a heat that won’t spoil the zinc. Perhaps Mr. Gamble can 
write about this, as he gave so much attention to fish glue, or his friend 
Mr. Davidson.* Has anybody ever tried etching a lot of plates on their 
edges, like stand development, as Mr. Gamble suggests? Could not he try 
this idea, and the one of having copperplates by their side to take up the 
bubbles, in his school ? 7 

Professor Lainer's article is all right, but not much good in this country, 
because process firms generally don't have negatives to work from. If an 
article like that could be sent to all the photographers, especially the 
amateurs, perhaps we might not get so many rotten originals to work from ; 
but there are not nearly so many bad ones now as there used to be. 

There is a lot of little things in the other parts of the August Processo- 
gram I could write a word or two about, but I have written too much 
already, and if you can't print it, I hope you will take no offence at reading 
it, as showing that one of the young hands takes an interest in the articles. 
And perhaps you can get Mr. Gamble to try those experiments and write 
about them. If you do print it, perhaps I shall write some more some 
day. 

[We are always glad to entertain such notes from readers, though we 


cannot promise to always give them so much space as is occupied by the 
above.—Ebs. | 
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RIEDER’S ELECTRO ETCHING PROCESS. Vi 


E have already described the methods upon which Rieder's process is 
based, and the possibilities which are suggested by the invention 
(see The Process: Photogram, 1898, pages 111, 127, 135). The fol- 
lowing further practical details appear in a recent issue of The 
Scientific American :— | 
The most approved form of apparatus at present in use consists of a glass 
vessel, g, provided with a cover having a central aperture flanged to hold a 
rubber cup, the bottom of which is perforated. Within the rubber cup a 
plaster of Paris form is held, upon which the design to be reproduced has 
been cast. Upon the upper or modelled surface of the form a steel plate, A, 
rests, which snugly fits the aperture in the cover of the vessel, so that it 
cannot be laterally displaced. The vessel g contains a solution of ammonium 
chloride, in which is plunged a steel plate, A, connected with the negative 
pole of a source of electricity and constituting the cathode. The steel plate 
A is connected with the positive pole, and constitutes the anode. The 
ammonium chloride is absorbed by the plaster form, E, so that the steel 
plate A is practically in contact with the solution. When the circuit is 


* [Mr. William Gamble is an authority on fish glue, etc., but the formula to which Mr. 
Davidson referred was by Mr. Charles W. Gamble, of the L.C. C. School of Photo-Engraving 
and Lithography. —Eps.] 

t [Here, again, Charles and William Gamble are confused. But Mr. William Gamble's 
suggestion seems to be one which Mr. Charles Gamble or Mr. Davidson might well follow out 
in their school. — Eps.] 
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completed, chlorine is released at the anode, which, combining with the iron, 
forms a solution of iron chloride. The anode is gradually eaten away, so 
that new points of the metal come into contact with the plaster cast. The 
process is completed when all parts of the anode have been acted upon by 
the plaster cast. With this apparatus the inventor found it necessary to 
remove the steel plate, 4, at intervals of twenty seconds, to clean it with gum 
water and to brush fresh ammonium chloride upon the relief surface of the 
plaster cast. 

The inventor attained good results with this apparatus. But evidently 
the constant cleaning by hand was a process too laborious for the practical 
utilisation of the invention. A machine was 
therefore devised, the function of which 
was to accomplish automatically what was 
formerly effected by hand. | 

After various improvements and modi- 
fications this machine finally took the form 
shown in the second of our illustrations. 
The plaster casts (several are employed in 
the practical application of the invention) 
are held by means of two screws upon a 
vertically movable table, which receives its 
motion from an eccentric. Above this 
metallic table is an adjustable holder, in 
which the plate to be etched is mounted. Behind the table is a carriage 
with a rotary brush, which is also driven by eccentrics, and which is adapted 
to pass between the plaster cast and the plate, in order to remove the refuse 
from the etched steel. Water is supplied to the brush by a perforated pipe. 
Above the cast a sponge 
roller ide momed, eee ee 
which distributes fresh | | 
solution over the relief 
surface. 

The plaster cast is 
brought into contact 
with the plate by means 
of the movable table 
for a period of fifteen 
seconds, then returns, 
and permits the cleans- 
ing apparatus to oper- 
ate. When the clean- 
ing carriage has ге- 
turned to its normal 
position, the table again 
brings the cast into 
engagement with the 
plate, these operations 
being repeated until 
the plate is completely 
etched. It is particu- 
larly important: that 
the cast be brought 
into contact with the plate as gently as possible; nevertheless, it is impos- 
sible to protect the cast when but a single point touches the plate. To 
preserve the cast the inventor employs a safety device which relieves the 
single point of the pressure as far as possible. The machine is provided 
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with an arrangement for casting plaster forms to take the place of those 
which have been worn away. 

A current of 12 to 15 volts pressure is used. The current strength is 
automatically regulated to conform with the area of the contracting surfaces, 
and for plates 8 by 12 inches can attain a maximum of 50 amperes. 


Held Over.—Pressure on our space compels us to hold over several articles 
and notes until next month. 


The Tri-color Process in 
France. — In the course of a long 
communication to the French Photo- 
graphic Society, M. Monpillard refers 
to the improvements in the tri-color 
process recently made by M. Prieur in 
the direction of making the exposure of 
the three color sensation plates simul- 

` taneously. Не used orthochromatic 
plates of commerce, and the results, it is claimed by M. Monpillard, are far superior to those 
eee by separate exposures, being softer and more nearly identical with the color of the 
original. 


Chapped Hands.—J. Lee Burbeck, writing to the 7»/and Printer, gives the following 
receipt for hands which show tendency to crack and bleed :—‘‘ Squeeze juice from any quantity 
of lemons, measure and add the same quantity each of bay rum and glycerine, shake up well and 
add a few drops (about two to a lemon) of carbolic acid. Have bottle handy, and whenever you 
wash your hands, after wiping dry, rub оп a few drops of above mixture. It is a sure cure.” 


Stops for Half-Tone.—In Photographische Chronik, C. Fleck mentions the use of the 
three stops, shown here, for obtain- : 

ing a faultless grain effect. Fig. 1 
is used for the deepest shadows ; 
fig. 2 for breaking up the half-tones ; 
fig. 3 is finally employed for joining 
up the lights. These grain stops 
are stated to be specially advan- 
tageous for the red sensation negative 
in tri-color work. 


Relief Effects by Photo- 
graphy, etc.—English patent (No. 
15,793, 1899) by Christian Scholz, 
of Mayence, describes the following 
method of producing an embossed 
or intaglio effect in printing designs, etc., on a flat surface. The application of the method to 
all processes of printing, such as from wood or metal blocks, plates made by hand or photo- 
graphic methods, is specified by the patentee. 

In this process a print or design is produced in two or more colors from two or more separate 
printing surfaces, by two or more printings out of register with each other, so as to leave par- 
tially surrounding the objects or designs depicted small unprinted portions or lines of the surface | 
printed upon, which should be of white, black, or of a different color or tone from those of the 
colors employed in the printing. 

A convenient method of producing, by means of algraphy or lithography, a two-color print or 
picture, having an embossed or relievo effect, is as follows :—After the picture or design, with all 
its details, has been drawn or transferred on to the plate or stone, a second drawing or transfer is 
produced. On another plate or stone, this second drawing, being a reversed counterpart of the 
first one, that is to say, all portions of the first plate or stone that will hold the ink, will, on the 
second one, repel it, and all repellent portions of the first plate or stone will on the second plate or 
stone hold the ink, or, in other words, a positive picture is produced on one plate or stone, and 
a negative on the other. The plate or stone having the negative picture is preferably first printed 
in any desired color, and then over this impression, but slightly out of register therewith, is 
printed in a different color, or in a different tone or shade of the same color, an impression of the 
positive picture. The resulting finished print will thus have portions or lines of the paper or 
other surface unprinted upon, which portions or lines when the paper or other surface printed 
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upon is of white or a different color from those employed in the printing, will serve to outline 
every object or detail either оп one or two of its sides, s.e., its side and top side or its side and 
bottom side, and so produce the embossed or relievo effect in a marked degree. 

It will be understood that the extent and direction in which the superimposed impressions are 
printed out of register with each other will depend to a great extent on the lighting of the picture 
reproduced, and also on the effect which it is desired to create. 


Reproductions in Relief. —1n a paper read before the Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry (France) which is reprinted in the Journal of the French Photographic Society, 
M. Marion calls attention to the processes hitherto used for the production of rechef prints by 
photographic and photo-mechanical processes. He points out that these processes date back to 
the observations of Poitevin in 1854 on the physical changes experienced when a plate of 
bichromated gelatine is exposed to light, but we may place the foundation of these processes some 
two years earlier, for Fox Talbot, in 1852, recorded the photo-physical change of bichromated 
gelatine in the light. 

In 1870, Maquet, Davanne and Jenrenaud applied these facts to photo-filigrane, the method 
of water-marking paper by a gelatine relief. This relief was obtained in gelatine, alummed and 

dried, and at the Exposition of 1878 M. Mayrin 

vite т. of Barfleur applied this process to the production 

of bas-relief prints. In а memoir published by 
him he recommends the use of hard negatives, the 
high-lights of the original in which, such as the 


í е 

i | tip of the coiffure, should be touched with rice 
: | powder. His method of working was very simi- 
à lar to that described by Fisch in 1893 in his 


Traité de Photographie au charbon. Since then, 
Hill and Barrall in England have taken out a 
patent for a process which appears identical 
with that of Magrin. Their patent claims :— 
(1) The correction of either the positive or nega- 
tive by means of retouching; (2) the vertical 
expansion of the gelatine relief by means of an 
acid, preferably citric acid ; (3) the reproduction 
of these reliefs in metal, or in a plastic material. 

All these operations, except, perhaps, the ex- 
pansion of the relief by means of an acid, have 
been known since the time of Poitevin. 

Then there is the process of M. Lernac—the 
so-called photo- stérie, published towards the end 
of 1898. It differs from its predecessors in the 

ке manner of production of the negative from which 

the bichromated gelatine is printed. For this 

purpose, two negatives are taken from nature (in opposite lightings of different intensity) and 

superposed. Тһе results are certainly superior to those of М. Magrin's process, but retouching 
is still necessary. 

The author continues that, in order to obtain a bas-relief true to nature, it is necessary to first 
obtain a correct negative in which the value [density, presumably—EKEps.]at each point is pro- 
portional to the depth to be obtained in the print. This can scarcely be obtained by means of 
one or more sources of light. The proportionality of values above the ground of the relief 15 not 
always sufficient to give an exact reproduction of the modelling of the original. Ап artifice 
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must be resorted to if sharply outlined reliefs are to be obtained. Suppose, for example, a disc 
resting on a level surface is to be reproduced. Тһе design from which the negative is to 
be made is, say, a white circle on a black ground, The negative will, therefore, represent 
а black circle on the transparent ground of the glass. On development, the gelatine rendered 
insoluble by exposure under this negative will, theoretically, be of the form shown in fg. 1. 
But, in consequence of the tension taking place on the gelatine surface, the actual relief 
obtained on the gelatine is like that shown in fig. 2, in which the surface of the disc is 
convex instead of flat—has its outline softened. In order to get rid of this defect the 
white circle in the design is tinted so that though theoretically a relief would be obtained, 
as shown in fig. 3, that of fig. 4 is actually produced. The process is carried out as follows :— 
The design having been shaded as first described, a rather hard negative is made from which 
to print on to the bichromated gelatine. Some gelatine is melted in about four times its 
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weight of water ; a little glycerine and sugar added, and a ground glass (provided with a rim) is 
coated with the mixture. A depth of about four millimetres ("16 of an inch) is about right : it 
shrinks to about 4&;th of one millimetre (034 of an inch) on drying. Drying is done as rapidly 
as possible with the aid of heat and calcium chloride. If the drying takes place too slowly the 
gelatine putrefies. Once dry, it is sensitised in a bath of at most 3 per cent. potass 
bichromate, which is allowed to act long enough to soak through to the glass. This will take 
about an hour and a half in the case of the thickness of coating mentioned above. It is again 
dried in the dark, exposed to diffused daylight under the negative for (generally) as long as two 
days. The glass of the printing frame should be arranged perpendicularly to the suns rays. 
After exposure, the plate is put into cold water, which is renewed several times. The relief 
appears gradually. Atthe end of one and a half ог two days all trace of bichromate has dis- 
appeared ; the plate is transferred to formaline or chrome alum solution, after which, when dry, 
it is ready to give a mould in some more durable material. | К 

The process lends itself to many purposes, particularly in the jewellery and silversmith’s crafts. 


«2 ж ж 


A Reminiscence of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, — Under this title Penrose & Co. 
have issued a tasteful booklet describing 
their many specialties, and fully illus- 
trated with half-tones of apparatus, and 
of the firm's stand in the Exposition. All 
technical particulars are given in French 
and German as well as English. 


A. T. Baker has commenced in King Street, Sydney, as a process engraver. 


The Acid-Blast Process was demonstrated at the American Convention, also at the Paris 
Exposition. 

A very fine plant has been installed in W. R. Hearst's new Chicago office, where he prints 
and publishes 7he Chicayo American, It is said to be the best half-tone and electrotyping plant 
owned by any newspaper. 


The Work of the Metzograph Screen is favorably displayed in a supplement to the 
July number of the Wiener Photographen Zeitung. Both photographic original and block come 
from the Imperial School of Graphic Arts, presided over by Dr. Eder. 


Edward J. Burrow, late partner in the Grosvenor Engraving Co., is now in business on 
his own account at St. John's Lodge, Cheltenham, where he not only undertakes straightforward 
line and half-tone work, but also makes a special feature of original drawings for reproduction 
in line or wash, the re-drawing of sketches, and the working up of poor originals, 


Two Shifts are worked by the Standard Engraving Co. of Philadelphia, the hours being 
8.0 a.m, to 6.0 p.m. and 6.0 p.m. to 3.0 a.m. Тһе men take day and night shift in 
alternate weeks ; and each shift is supposed to take all work that has come in during the 
previous one, and to finish it before leaving. Thus, all work is delivered to customers within 
twenty-four hours of receipt of originals, and much of it within twelve hours. 


“ Sir George Newnes is the president of a photo-engraving firm, which bears his name, 
in the Strand, London." So says the E»graver and Electrotyper, after which it tells us that 
һе **is only one of a number of prominent photo-engravers over there who hold high and 
honorable positions in official society." The Axgraver and Electrotyper is apparently unaware 
that the engraving department for which Sir George is responsible is but one small branch of his 
great publishing business. 


Reduced Minimums.—Garratt & Anderson, Warrick Works, Ealing, W., inform us that 
they have reduced the price of their ** minimum ” block to 5s. Their revised price list therefore 
reads as follows :— . 


6 square inches, - - . < 5s. 
7 9 = Е 2 z х 55. 8d. 
8 » - : : - - 6s. 4d 
9 DE S с ы x Ў 75. 
10 jj . . - А - 7s. 6d. 


The Chicago Combine has been brought to trial at last, on the charge of being an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade within the meaning of the laws of Illinois. According to 77e 
Engraver and Electrotyper the judge expressed an opinion that ‘‘it seemed to be a trust of the 
worst kind,” but as the decision of the court has not yet been officially given, comment may well 
be suspended. Some particulars of the case were given in our issue of December 1899, p. 190, 
and January 1900, р. 16. 
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Walker & Cockereil, the firm which succeeds Walker & Boutall, is formed by the re- 
association of two men who were formerly in close touch with each other when connected with 
the late William Morris and the Kelmscott Press. Emery Walker, known to our readers as an 
artist (in the strict sense of the term) in type and process, and as one of the trusted advisers of the 
London County Council on applied art, was closely in touch with all the Kelmscott Press work ; 
while Sydney Cockerell was the secretary of the Press. 


Investments in Photo-engraving concerns are not quite so popular as they were two 
or three years ago, when everybody seemed to think it was possible for them to start a process 
business which should be an immediate money maker, if not an actual gold mine. There are 
occasional openings, however, for investments in already established businesses, and an adver- 
tisement in the Miscellaneous section of our current issue offers a share in a good little concern 
to a working partner with £1000. We have reason to believe that the business, although young, 
is soundly established and capable of profitable development. 


A Gleam of Sunshine оп the prospects of the line-block maker is contained іп the 
invention of a new typewriter alphabet by Joseph Backes of New York, to which we refer 
under ** Prints." Those readers who read the articles on Camera versus Comp. will sce that the 
establishment of an equi-spaced typewriter alphabet is a step towards the revolution which we 
then referred to ав possible, even if not immediately probable. Mr. Backes lengthens ог 
broadens out his 45, 5, апа /s, and though the letters look strange to the eye, custom would 
soon render their examination “а property of easiness.” 


The Criterion Engraving Co., who are the makers of the majority of the blocks used in 
this issue, started only some eighteen months ago, but by specialising in one or two directions, and 
by maintaining a reputation for thoroughly good work, have acquired a connection the demands 
of which taxes the capacity of their staff and premises to a considerable extent. The technical 
and business sides are under the direction of W. A. Worrall, who, on a recent visit, showed us 
what his firm was doing in two- апа three-color work. A unique feature, so far as we know, of 
the tri-color process as worked by him, is the taking of the three-color sensation negatives at one 
operation, іп a specially devised camera. 


Tri-color INlustration.—We have received from the Electro- Tint Engraving Co., 1227 
and 1229 Race Street, Philadelphia, their catalogue of tri-color blocks for the use of advertisers 
and others. They are recommended as specially adapted to calendar backs, insets, supplements, 
blotters, cards, box-lids, book or magazine covers, The prices quoted are 4/- (1 dollar) per 
square inch ; minimum Z4 (20 dollars). Electrotype duplicates, 75 cents (3/2) per square inch ; 
minimum Z2 (to dollars). The subjects include landscapes, animal, and still life studies, but 
the most striking examples are a series of portraits and figures in fancy costumes. The issue of 
such a catalogue is a sign of the coming popularity of color work for press and advertisement 
purposes. 


A Top-notcher.—The Convention of the (American) National Association of Fngravers 
and Electrotypers was heralded by the best of good feeling. Н. C. C. Stiles, writing in the 
Souvenir Number of the Nazonal Journal, tells of the visit of Benedict, Dersbach, and Bierce to 
Washington, and says :—*' The cyclone struck right here when Bierce got in. He came on 
Wednesday, and 1 haven't the least doubt that the Government got some good advice about the 
Chinese trouble and other matters while he was here. But the good Lord doesn’t make any 
better people than Bierce, and he is a top-notcher in the list of good fellows. After they had all 
gone, we settled back in the old rut, and the city resumed its humdrum course of everyday life. 
But every one of them are going to the Convention, where I hope to meet them, for I am going 
too, as I trust the rest of you are." 


The Saie of Electrotypes.—A case of considerable importance to the electrotyper came 
before Mr. Justice Farwell recently. The Deutsche Verlags- Anstalt, art publishers of Stuttgart, 
Vienna, and other places, and owners of a number of high-class illustrated papers, sought to 
obtain an injunction against Nops's Electrotvpe Agency, to restrain them from making any 
secondary electrotypes from original electrotypes supplied to them by the plaintiffs. The 
defendants, Messrs. Tarrant & Buckworth, trading as Nops's Electrotype Agency, had acted 
as agents for the plaintiffs for years past. In 1883 correspondence passed which the defendants 
claimed placed the two firms in new relations, the defendants acting no longer as agents, but as 
principals. This was denied by the plaintiffs, who had discovered in 1899 that the defendants 
were making secondary electros, and defending this action on the above ground, z.e., that they 
were not agents, but principals, with exclusive rights to take reproductions. Mr. Justice 
Farwell, however, decided that the business of the defendants was chiefly that of agents. In 
1807 and 1899 they advertised themselves in the Ex2ort Journal as sole agents for the plaintiffs, 
and in the former year they supplied an English preface to a new catalogue issued by the 
plaintiffs, in which they described themselves in similar terms. Witnesses had been called, who 
all declared that they had always regarded and dealt with the defendants as agents. Then 
came the correspondence. The two defendants who constituted the Electrotype Agency relied 
on certain correspondence that passed in October 1883, as establishing new relations between 
the parties. The plaintitfs had hitherto sold their electros with publishing rights for one vear for 
England, and the defendants in 1883 asked that they might be sold with exclusive rights for 
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England. But there was no suggestion that the defendants intended in the future to buy for 
themselves, and the subsequent correspondence was quite inconsistent with that view. He 
could not accept the defendants’ explanation that the commission which was mentioned over 
and over again in the books was really a sort of discount, and he found that the defendants had 
acted as agents for the plaintiffs, and the plaintiffs were accordingly entitled to an injunction, 


““ Perfect ’’ Electrotypes.—F. Plummer & Co., 23 Great New St., London, E.C., are 
introducing a new electrotyping process under the above title. Readers can judge for themselves 
of the value of the process from the reproductions on this page, the one being a *' Perfect" electro 


ORIGINAL. ELECTRO. 


from the other. The price is three halfpence per square inch, with a minimum of ninepence. At 
p we are informed, two days are necessary for the work, a time which Messrs. Plummer 


ope shortly to considerably reduce. The original of the blocks is a study by J. M. Whitehead 
of Alva. 


A Testimonial to William Crespin, who for many years has held a respected position 
in the printing trade, is in the hands of a committee of which C. J. Drummond is chairman, 
and T. Scott and J. A. Harvey secretaries. The committee meets at the Falcon Hotel, Gough 
Square, Fleet Street, E.C., every Thursday at 7 p.m., at which hour it will be pleased to see any 
interested. Donations to the fund may be sent to the treasurer, J. Pardoe, at the Falcon Hotel. 
After having devoted himself for many years to many of the benevolent organisations connected 
with the printing craft, Mr. Crespin is now, we are sorry to say, in none of the best of circum- 
stances, and the testimonial will therefore take the very practical form of financial assistance. 
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* Handbuch der Lithographie. ’’—The second part of this sumptuous work on lithography 
has been sent to us by the publisher, Wilhelm Knapp of Halle а. S. It is a handsome volume 
of 200 pages and eleven supplemental plates, plentifully illustrated with diagrams and sketches 
of apparatus. The matter of this second part is on the production of all kinds of lithographic 
prints by surface and relief printing, and the very existence of such a treatise is proof of the 
thoroughness with which the German craftsman is kept informed of the practice of his con- 
temporaries. The author, Georg Fritz, is sub-director of the Imperial School of Printing in 
Vienna, and until similar institutions are founded in England on the same liberal scale, it is 
useless, we are afraid, to expect the issue of similarly great treatises in the English language. 


Inkless Printing.—The Sensitised Paper Manufacturing Syndicate, .Ltd., has been formed 
to trade in conjunction with the Electrical 
Inkless Printing Syndicate, Ltd. The 
former manufactures a special paper for 
inkless printing from the patented invention 
of W. Friese Green. 

The subject of the patent is the use of 
certain chemical substances, such as acetate 
of iron, amidol, metol, glycin and other 
photographic developers, as *'sensitisers."" 
Some combinations are specially preferred 
where the permanency of the paper is an 
important consideration, whilst others can 
be used when deterioration is of little con- 
sequence. A mixture of sulphate of iron 
and an alkaline carbonate (¢.v., carbonate of 
| soda, but preferably carbonate of ammonia) 

|| іп equal proportions gives a good result when 
applied to the paper in a heated condition, 
Variety of colors can be produced. 
Thus, amidol produces a brown, the depth 
PACKING MACHINE (see page 143) of which varies with the proportion of the 
amidol: glycin gives a blue. 

These chemical substances are preferably incorporated in the pulp of the paper before ‘‘form-. 
ing ” or else directly after forming, whilst the paper is still wet, the solution being then applied in 
fine spray. The Syndicate has a nominal capital of £100,000, іп £1 shares. The signatories are : 
—H. J. Stillman, 16 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; J. N. Sturgess, 16 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury ; G. B. Shedlock, 13 Weldeck 
Road, Ealing; S. Mann, Birchwood, 
Newes Avenue, New Southgate; G. 
Nicholson, 16 Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury; E. J. Jonas, 13 Cranfield Road, 
Brockley; W. J. Bolt, 27 Ecclesbourne 
Road, Thornton Heath. The first directors 
(of whom there shall be not less than two 
nor more than seven) are to be elected by 
the signatories to the memorandum of 
association. Qualification, £300. Re- 
muneration, £2Co per annum cach, and а 
percentage of the profits divisible. Regis- 
tered office: Clifton Mansions, Coldharbour 
Lane, Prixton. 


Electrotyping Machinery. — The 
production of stereotypes and electrotypes 
is now of such importance in the printing 
of large editions of magazines and books 
that the perfection to which electrotyping 
plant has been brought is a matter of direct 
interest to process block makers who must 
thus have their work re-reproduced. Ав SHAVING MACHINE (see page 143). 
makers of all kinds of printing machinery 
R. Hoe & Co. occupy an unassailable position, and evidently undertake the manufacture of 
electrotyping plant with similar regard for solid construction and simplicity of working parts, and 
rapidity of action. The stereotyping and electrotyping department of Geo. Newnes & Co., Ltd. 
is fitted throughout with Hoe machines, and on a recent visit which we paid to Southampton 
Street, we had an opportunity (thanks to the kindness of our friend J. S. Sunderland, the 
director of the photo-engraving and electrotyping departments) of inspecting the various machines. 
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We cannot here describe every machine, but select such as possess greater claim to novelty or 
other points. 

In the packing machine (see p. 142) the electrotype plate is flattened under pressure after the 
metal has been poured on to the cupper shell, and before it has solidified. This is done by simple 
pressure, thus obviating much subsequent шепте and finishing. Тһе pan is lifted out of the 
metal-pot (the metal that adheres to the bottom of the pan being scraped off by a steel scraper 
attached to the front end of the press), set on the rollers in front of the press, and the shell backed 
as usual. The metal is then cooled simultaneously from above and below by a blast of air, and 
as soon as it commences to set a piece of thick asbestos, covered with powdered chalk or black- 
lead, laid over it and the pan rolled under the platen, the blast being now turned on to 
the bottom of the pan under the platen. Pressure is now applied, easily and gradually, 
from the fact that asbestos and rollers are elastic. — Passing over a circular sawing machine, 
with only a comment on the ease with which the heaviest electrotypes are trimmed down 
to size, we notice the shaving machine, the accuracy and speed of which is an important 
factor in fine printing and economical production. The bed of the machine, being raised or 
lowered by a hand wheel provided with an index, enables any desired thickness to be at once 
shaved off, the machine, once set, requiring no further adjustment (sec fig. 2). The rotary 
planing machine is again constructed with the utmost accuracy and precision. The bed travels 


CURVING MACHINE. ROUTER FOR CURVED PLATES. 


with an easy movement, and is fitted with clamps which are adjustable to any size of block and 
hold the work very securely. Four cutters are fitted in the cutter-head, which is provided with a 
micrometric adjustment, so that all blocks can be turned out of rigidly uniform height. —— 

Two other machines are especially interesting. The electro-plate curving machine (for 
bringing plates to the curves of the cylinders of the various printing machines) accomplishes its 
purpose, not by squeezing the plate between a convex and concave surface, but by gradually 
guiding the plate around a revolving cylinder by means of a series of rollers placed close to the 
cylinder. | 

; The routing machine for these curved plates is shown in fig. 4. The hand wheel on the left 
moves the cylinder round : that at the top, on the right, moves the cutter-head across the cylinder. 
The operator can thus direct the cutter-head to any part of the plate at will The cutter is 
brought down on the plate by the treadle and rises clear of the plate when the treadle is released. 
A separate machine is used to bevel the curved plates. 


A Parisian Engraver, P. Gillard, has lately introduced a new means of preparing draw- 
ings for photo reproduction. He takes a thick sheet of coated paper, covers the surface of it 
with some black composition, and then proceeds to work on the dry point system, removing the 
composition where the lines of the design have to be formed, and working the shadows and tones 
with Chinese inks, etc. — Zhe Journal of Printing and Kindred Trades. 


Half-tones in Newspapers, so enormously used in the United States, are the subject of 
a certain amount of mystery ; more than one newspaper office believing that it has a unique 
*ystem, altogether superior to that in any other office. The problem is hedged about by the 
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difficulties inseparable from ‘‘rush.” Not only must the blocks be made very quickly when 
current events are being treated, but the printing of a large edition means several blocks of each 
subject, or stereos therefrom, so that many machines may be running at once. Perfecting 
presses, with news paper and news ink, suggest the advisability of very coarse screens and deep 
etching, yet very many newspaper blocks are 120-line. 

Multiplication by stereotyping has been abandoned in almost all newspaper shops where 
anything finer than a 60-line screen is used, and the general practice is to use original (unmounted ) 
half-tones, or zinc, curving them to the proper radius for the casting-box, and inserting them in 
blank places cut in the flong or matrix. To give a fair hold of the stereo metal upon the half- 
tone, the edges and back of the plate are roughened and notched before it is placed in position ; 
and the pouring of the metal into the casting-box proceeds in the usual way, Ifa picture-forme 
has to be altered for a second edition, and there are not sufficient extra cuts, the old forme is 
simply slid into the molten metal, when the stereo metal melts away and leaves the cuts floating, 
uninjured on the surface, because the zinc is lighter than the stereo metal and requires a 
greater heat to melt it. 


ж ж ж 


DEAR SIR AND MADAM,—Às we 
subscribe for Zhe Process Photagrame 
through your New York representatives 
(Messrs. Spon & Chamberlain), we have 
had the opportunity to note the articles 
regarding Tympalyn on pages $9 and 
go of the June issue, for which we have to thank you. АЕ 

We might say, in this connection, that it is unfortunate the base of Tympalyn supplies is so 
far distant from our English friends, for in many cases where comment is made in regard to our 
device, the writers have so slight a knowledge of just what Tympalyn is, that oftentimes the 
illustrations are apt to be a little misleading. For instance, take the diagram shown on page 90 
in the June 74ofegram. One would be apt to gather that the two surfaces presented were rubber, 
and that in using, the rubber was pressed down on to and through the wire coils, whereas it is 
the spiral springs which do the work rather than the rubber, which has nothing to do with the 
practical working of the Tympalyn. Іп every case the wire points project through and above the 
rubber surface. 

Unfortunately we do not seem to have at this writing a correct print or diagram to send you 
to illustrate the point in question, but we send you by this mail, under separate cover, a couple of 
our pamphlets descriptive of Tympalyn, and if you will kindly refer to the first marginal illustration 
printed in colors, you will, we think, gather the idea we are trying to convey. [See fg., 
which is a reproduction of the diagram referred to. — EDs.) We are also sending you a small 
piece of Tympalyn and Fibrelyn (or pressboard, only one sheet of which is used on top of the 
Tympalyn) ; this may prove helpful in understanding what our material 1s, 

Another mistaken idea which some of our friends abroad 
seem to entertain is, that it is necessary to turn down the 
cylinders in some cases a quarter of an inch to accommodate 
the Tympalyn. The fact is that, including the amount the 
average cylinder is already cut down below the bearers, it is 
rarely found necessary to take off more than one-cighth of an | as 626 
inch in addition. Our instructions to our customers are to The above diagram will, it is hoped. 

| s correct any false impression left by 
have their cylinders reduced, so that when they leave the һас on page оо. The spiral coils, the 
machinist’s hands the printing surface of the impression | ends of which are shown in front sec- 
cylinder is 210-1000 of an inch below the bearers, and from D M in position by the upper 
i : | and lower layers of rubber fabric, 
one-quarter to one-third of this has already been cared for by Which fulfil no other function than 
the press builders to accommodate the ordinary pressboard this. 
and make-ready sheets. 

To make but casual reference to the short article on page 85 of the same issue, we would say 
that, while we wish it were true, still we do not like to sail under false colors, so will add that we 
have yet to secure a few more customers in order to swell the list of cylinders equipped with 
Tympalyn to the one hundred point spoken of. We are glad, however, to be able to say that 
Tympalyn is gaining ground each month, and in regard to offices that started from six to eighteen 
months ago with only one press equipped, in several cases we have had additional orders to equip 
one, two, three, and in some cases more machines. One office we have in mind is at this time 
running twenty-five cylinder machines equipped with this device ; another has eight equipped, 
with more to follow. 

We hope eventually to be able to open up an office in your vicinity, and will probably manu- 
facture Tympalyns in connection with such office. In this way we can keep in closer touch with 
our customers than is possible at the present time with the base of supplies so far distant. —We 
remains, very truly yours, THE TYMPALYN COMPANY. 

THOMAS S. LOVEJOY, Manager. 
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LENSES FOR PROCESS WORK: / 
HINTS AS TO SELECTION. 


By Т. Boras, F.C.S., F.I.C. 
(Concluded from page 132.) 


The Aplanatic Doublet.—This type of lens is sold under various names, 
as, for example, “ rectilinear,” * symmetrical," or *euryscope." Those sold 
as rapid lenses are generally sent out with the two combinations, separated 
rather more than is desirable for process work, this over-separation flattening 
the field somewhat but introducing much astigmatism, and making it im- 
possible to obtain good marginal definition. An aplanatic lens for the 
process worker should have two tubes—the longer for use in the case of 
ordinary half-tone work with the screen, and the shorter for use when line 
work is to be copied, but in this case a smaller stop must be used. А similar 
end would be served if the tube were short, and means of extension at each 
end were provided. The Aplanatic Doublet is now lower in price than it 
was ten years ago, and if a process worker, for reasons of economy, wishes 
to obtain something a little short of the best, he cannot do better than 
purchase an aplanatic doublet; but there should be some means of varying 
the distance between the glasses as suggested above. None of the wide- 
angle forms of the aplanatic doublet are desirable instruments for the process 
worker to purchase, as the only possible reason he can have for using a 
wide-angle lens is to shorten the length of his bench or base in copying. 
Those who do this are mostly city workers who use electric light, and with 
whom space is a consideration. Such workers will. naturally realise the 
highest economy by obtaining the best possible wide-angle rapid anastigmatic 
lenses. 

The Ross Concentric lens is an instrument standing quite by itself, the 
flatness of field, equality of illumination, and equal definition over the field 
being altogether remarkable. As the fineness of definition depends on the 
stop, the Concentric is not a rapid lens, the largest aperture suited for 
process work being РА In spite of its slowness the Concentric is the best 
lens to use for such difficult tasks as reproducing fine maps, or other line 
work of a highly critical nature. 

The modern anastigmatic or stigmatic doublet in its various forms must 
be looked on as the climax in lens construction, giving, as it does, compact- 
ness in form, rapidity, definition all over the field, and flatness of field. The 
cost of construction ts necessarily very high, owing to the extreme mechanical 


accuracy which is essential where many pieces of glass are concerned; and 
were it not for the careful organisation of the larger optical workshops, and 
the introduction of the principle of division of labor, the anastigmatic lenses 
would be more costly than they are. This much may be said. The busy 
process worker, to whom time is money in the emphatic sense, must have 
anastigmatic lenses; he must have the best he can get. It is quite impossible 
to recommend the lenses of any particular maker, as the individual lenses 
themselves vary appreciably; still I will try to give a few criteria of 
excellence. In the first place the purchaser should see that there is a clear 
and unqualified statement as to the aperture or rapidity of the lens. The 


expression, “ап aperture of Le means that the diameter of the opening in 


the largest diaphragm is one-sixth of the equivalent focal length; indeed it 
can mean nothing else. Sometimes qualifying words or expressions are 
used, such as “equivalent to” or “virtual aperture”; and the unwary 
purchaser may find that he has a lens the aperture of which is in reality 


about "E and (general construction and proportion corresponding) a lens 


of is only worth about half the price of a lens ot. Thus it will be seen 


that, roughly speaking, about half the price may be involved in this question 
of aperture; and at the moment of writing there are two nearly identical 


anastigmats sold, the aperture of each being about A One of the lenses is 


advertised as being about A while the other is often spoken of and written of 
f 


system of stating the speed of doublet lenses according to the virtual 
aperture, as from the scientific point of view this is the best system; but I 
suggest that when this is done a clear statement should be made of the fact, 
and especially I suggest that when about half the price may be at stake, the 
purchaser should be alert. Dallmeyer’s method of finding the relation of 
the virtual aperture to the absolute aperture of an ordinary doublet was 
published in 1872, and is as follows :— 

A distant object is focussed, and the focussing screen is replaced 
by a cardboard, in the centre of which is a rather large pinhole. The 
camera is next taken into a dark room, and a lighted candle is placed close 
to the pinhole. A little face powder or violet powder, or something similar, 
is now “ puffed” on the front lens, and the circle of light thereon projected 
will give the virtual diameter of the diaphragm which is in position. 

Careful inspection of the images of various test objects on the ground 
glass, and this under varying conditions, will give an idea of the rectilinear- 
ness of the lens, the general definition, and of the area of fairly equal 
illumination, but the most important points to carefully examine will be 
flatness of field and astigmatism. Let us suppose that the lens is an 


as if its aperture were about I am in no sense finding fault with the 


anastigmatic doublet having an aperture between and А and а focal length 


of 12 inches. Fit it squarely and centrally to a camera, and set up a strip or 
band of printed paper 4 feet long; then so place the camera that the 
reduction is to one-fourth, or 12 inches. Focus a letter in the middle quite 
sharply, and mark the baseboard, after which focus a letter—a capital O 1s 
best—at the margin. It will probably take a little while to get the best 
focus for the marginal letter; but if the shift, as shown by the mark on the 
baseboard, is over a quarter of an inch, the lens is not of quite the highest 
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can be used on soft zinc as well as hard, and makes no difference whether 
German or American metal is used. Іп the half-tones deeper etchings are 
produced, as the enamel does not give way even in the highest lights. 
Exposure is very quick, one minute in sunlight; electric light (direct), four 
minutes; (alternating), eight minutes. Either stripped negatives, as іп 
America, or those made with a prism will answer. As to speed, it is the 
quickest process by far, and the most inexpensive, as the same solution is 
for both zinc and copper.” 
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MORE ABOUT ACID-BLAST. 


HE publication of two important contributions on the above etching 
process of Louis Edward Levy bring up to date what has already 
been said in these pages (The Process Photogram, 1899, pages 68 and 
141). The first is by the inventor himself; the second a report from 

a sub-committee of the Franklin Institute. We give below a practically full 
reprint of them. 


In acid-blast etching the avoidance of undercutting through the abrasion 
by the blast of the sides of the lines is as much a difficulty to be surmounted 
as in ordinary bath etching. The ideal aimed at is maximum erosion and 
minimum abrasion, and to obtain the greatest efficiency in relation to these 
two points the conditions to be realised are the application of a blast in the 
greatest possible quantity and concentration with the least possible compres- 
sion and velocity commensurate with clearing the plate and keeping it 
sufficiently cool. Practical experience within the last few months has shown 
that greater perfection can be realised in this direction. 

It was, of course, apparent from the outset that these conditions dictated 
the application of a blast of greatest possible quantity and concentration with 
the least possible degree of compression and velocity requisite for the work 
of clearing the plate and of keeping it sufficiently cool. The former condition 
is accordingly limited by the latter. The point at which these limitations 
meet has been measurably determined by practical experience, the results of 
which I will proceed to briefly note. 

By a modification in the form and construction of the atomisers, it has 
been found practicable to obtain a spray of sufficient comminution and 
density with a minimum force of the air current, and this has permitted 
the application of the air current in greater quantity and of less velocity 
than at first. The more perfect atomisation of the spray thus obtained has 
permitted the plate to be brought lower down and nearer the atomisers, 
whereby the lessened velocity of the blast is made good by the lessened 
distance between the atomisers and the plate. The effect of the expansion 
of the compressed air in absorbing from the plate the heat produced by the 
erosion is maintained in an adequate degree, notwithstanding the lower initial 
pressure of the blast and its consequent lessened capacity of absorbing heat 
in its expansion to normality. This important result has been effected by a 
marked change in the system of distributing the air to the atomisers. The 
pipes and the air-box from which they emanate are made of aluminium, 
which permits the heat of compression in the air current to be rapidly 
absorbed by the liquid surrounding them, and this lowered temperature of 
the blast is then still further reduced by its expansion after emerging from 
the atomisers. The refrigeration of the blast is also furthered by the fact 
that the expansion of the escaping air takes place in a space of lessened 
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cubic contents, and having therefore less air to act upon is thus left mor 
completely to refrigerate the plate. To this is to be added the cooling effect 
resulting from the evaporation incident to the contact of the air current with 
the finely atomised liquid as it is projected into the etching case. 

A notable development of this new method of etching has been the fact 
that by this means the purified soft metal so generally in use for zinc etch- 
ings can be advantageously replaced by the comparatively impure and harder 
sheet zinc ordinarily met with in the market. This “hard” zinc, in the con- 
dition as it comes from the rolls, is usually much more free from flaws, 
either on the surface of the sheet or beneath it, than is the case with 
the purer metal. The latter is quite sensitive to any foreign admixture, so 
much so indeed, that the oxide inevitably incident to the rolling process is 
always traceable in the form of strize on the sheet and often results in air 
spaces beneath the surface which make themselves manifest on the surface 
of the plate when it is heated in the course of the work. 

Another modification in the practice of the acid-blast is the further dilution 
of the nitric acid. Instead of a concentration of 10° Beaume, as at first 
employed, half that strength or less, that is to say, a dilution of 4° or 5°, has 
been found preferable. "The many advantages, apart from that of economy, 
in using a weak acid solution instead of a stronger one with equal efficiency 
in the process, аге too obvious to need elucidation. Where zinc etchings are 
required in comparatively large quantities, as is the case with many of the 
daily newspapers in the larger cities of the United States, the introduction of 
the acid-blast in place of the former immersion method, permitting as it does 
the use of the cheaper hard zinc in place of the softer and much more costly 
metal, has resulted in effecting large economies in the cost of material as well 
as in the labor incidental to working it. —Lovis Epwarp Levy in Camera 
Obscura, vol. ii. p. 33. 

The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has reported on the Levy Acid- 
blast process of etching through a sub-committee consisting of F. E. Ives, 
Samuel Saxtain, W. N. Jennings, Geo. H. Buchanan, F. E. Manning. The 
technical portion of the report is as follows :— 

The invention consists in the application of an atomised spray of acid or 
other erodent projected vertically upwards against the surface to be eroded 
by means of an air blast, and in the combination of appliances for that 
purpose. 

In the machine examined the blast was supplied through a receiving tank 
from an air pump at a pressure of from 5 to 8 lbs. The pump used was a 
Roots' rotary air-compressor, and in addition to this the apparatus is com- 
posed of an etching case and a washing case. These two compartments 
adjoin one in front of the other, and are fixed over separate parts of an open 
shallow tank which is divided by a partition. The compressed air passes 
from the air tank to the atomisers on the one hand and the washing appliance 
on the other, through pipes connected by two three-way cocks. These are so 
arranged that when one is open to let the air current pass to the aspirators, 
the other is open to let a supply of water pass to a water reservoir placed 
between them. The two cocks are joined by a connecting bar which is 
actuated by a lever. A pipe connecting from the first three-way cock carries 
the air current to a series of metal tubes placed below the bottom of that 
portion of the tank which contains the acid or other erodent to be used. А 
large number of atomisers project from these tubes with their nozzles pro- 
truding above the surface of the liquid. Тһе atomisers are constructed in 
the form of aspirators, consisting of a central tube open to the air current, 
which is surrounded by other tubes open to the liquid. When the air current 
is forced out through the central tube, it causes a vacuum in the surrounding 
tubes, which then become filled with the liquid to the point of the air opening, 
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FROM А COLLOTYPE-GRAIN BLOCK (Cronenberg’s Process). See under “ Shop." 
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from which the passing blast carries it out in the form of a finely divided 
spray, in the manner and on the principle of atomisers generally. The 
atomised spray is driven by the blast against the surface to be etched and 
then falls back into the receptacle below. The liquid is thus continuously 
used in the operation of the blast. 

The atomisers are enclosed in a case, the sides of which are partly of 
glass, which makes the interior visible from outside. On opposite sides of 
the interior of the case, at varying heights above the surface of the liquid, 
are fixed two pairs of narrow shelves which serve to support open frames. 
These are movable and are connected by a rod running through the back of 
the case to an arm which is actuated from the shaft of the air compressor. 
In each of these movable frames, and held in grooves, is another open frame 
which slides out at the front of the etching box. This slide frame is rabbeted 
to receive a board on the under side of which is fixed the plate to be etched. 
When this is slid into its place the etching case is closed and the plate is 
then ready to receive the acid-blast from the atomisers below it. 

During the operation of the blast the frame with the carrier board is 
moved to and fro in a horizontal plane by the connecting rod and arm above 
referred to. The movement extends over a space equal to the distance 
between the aspirators, and serves to evenly distribute the action of the spray 
over the plate. At the same time it also gives a rocking motion to the drops 
of liquid which hang from the under surface of the plate, and this tends to 
deepen the erosion in the wider spaces of the etching and facilitates the fall 
of the drops. 

When the etching process is to be interrupted or ended, the frame with 
the carrier board is slid out from the etching case to the washing compart- 
ment in front. At the bottom of this compartment are perforated pipes 
connected, by the second of the two three-way cocks, with the water 
reservoir. 

When the two cocks are turned by the lever and bar connecting them, the 
air current is directed to the top of the water reservoir and drives the water 
out through the perforated pipes at the bottom of the washing compartment 
upward against the overlaying plate. The water issues in a broad fountain 
Jet and instantly washes the plate over its entire surface. 

The erosion of the plate under the action of the blast of acid spray is 
very rapid, as was demonstrated at the Institute. In experiments made in 
the presence of your committee, zinc plates with nitric acid diluted to 
10* Beaume were etched in three minutes without any undercutting as deeply 
as the so-called “second etch" of the regular immersion process, which, 
including the four-way powdering, would take some twenty minutes at least. 
To erode the plate to this depth in an immersion bath in a single etch would 
require about ten minutes in an equally strong solution. It is, however, quite 
impracticable with the bath to carry the first etch so deep or to force the 
erosion so rapidly, as the lines would be taken away by the under-etching, 
and the plate would become so heated by the decomposition of the metal 
that the resistant would be apt to give way. The finely atomised spray of 
acid driven by the blast against the plate at a right angle to the surface, 
etches the metal without undercutting the protected parts. This process is 
the main principle of the invention, but the effective avoidance of the difficulty 
prescribed by the overheating of the plate under strong chemical action is a 
vital element of its successful application. 

The heat developed by the compression of the air is dissipated by radia- 
tion from the air tank provided for this purpose and from the pipes leading to 
the aspirators, which are submerged in the outer tank containing the wash- 
water overflow ; and in expanding, when it emerges into the etching case, it 
absorbs an amount of heat fully equal to that evolved in the decomposition 
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of the metal. By this means the plate and acid are kept from becoming 
heated, the large evaporating surface presented by the finely divided particles 
of acid especially tending to keep the liquid cool. 

The theoretical basis of the application of the acid-blast as outlined by 
the inventor in his paper before the Institute is regarded by your committee 
as substantially correct, and the considerations stated with reference to the 
several advantages of the process appear to be fully justified. 

The Elliott Cresson Medal of the Franklin Institute has, we may add, 
been granted to Mr. Levy for his invention. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 
SILVERWARE, Etc. 


к photographing silverware or smaller polished surfaces the average photo- 
engraver will encounter difficulties which will make it impossible for him 
to produce a satisfactory reproduction. The strong reflections will fill 
up in the half-tone negative before he can get enough dark, as if he were 

reproducing coals instead of silverware or glass. If only one or two articles 
are to be reproduced which can be set up, a direct half-tone negative can be 
made from it. [f a number of spoons, forks, etc., in a group are to be made, 
it is a more complicated job, and a dry plate negative will have to be made 
first. However, first the shine of the articles will have to be removed, which 
is very nicely accomplished by taking quite soft putty, ordinary glazier's putty, 
with which the articles are daubed all over. This will produce a dull surface 
and will not show any marks. All engraving is kept sharp and delicate with- 
out filling the details up. The articles can now be reproduced either direct 
through a screen or a dry plate negative made. The arranging of a greater 
number of smaller articles is quite a task, and if done in the usual way, that 
is, fastening them to a board, the fastenings show, and will have to be removed 
either on the plate or on a print; either way will show, and is not too easy a 
job. To avoid it and to do it in a proper way, arrange your camera with a 
prism and a stand, which will allow you to move camera up and down. A 
regular portrait gallery camera stand is very handy. The prism is turned 
down, the articles are laid on paper (or any suitable fabric to form a back- 
ground) on the floor, and the exposure is made from above. This arrange- 
ment allows a great range for artistic grouping without any great trouble; 
the light can be easily controlled, particularly if a matt glass sky-light is in 
the gallery. The illumination is even all over; the shadows are not so strong 
as if side-light is used. With this arrangement either a direct half-tone 
negative or a dry plate, and subsequently a print on paper, is made, which 
later can be retouched if an extra fine job is wanted. To photograph a twig 
of flowers, or remove the shadows of the articles entire, the articles are laid 
on a pane of glass about a half foot removed from the floor, on which a white 
paper is laid; this will give a perfect clear background, without any shadow of 
the articles to be reproduced.—Process Review and Sournal of Electroty ping. 
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The Exhibit of Penrose & Co. at the Paris Exposition has been awarded a gold medal. 
The Reliance press, which formed part of the exhibit, received a separate bronze award. A 
gold medal was also bestowed on William Gamble as a representative of the firm and editor of 
the Process Year Book and other publications. Paul Neven also received a silver medal for his 
services in the Exhibition. 
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INSTRUCTION IN PROCESS WORK. 


On another page (in 77e Photograim) we give particulars of courses of instruction in photog- 
raphy. Below will be found details of classes in photo-mechanical and allied work. 

London County Council School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 6 Bolt Court, Fleet St., 
London, E.C. Principal, Charles W. Gamble. 

Line and Continuous Tone Negative Making. — Beginners. Demonstration for new students 
on the first Thursday in each month. Each class confined to twelve students. Thursday, from 
7 to 8.15 p.m., and 8.30 to 9.45 p.m.  Teacher—E. A. Robins. 


Advanced-Line and Continuous Tone Negative Making.—This course will deal with the 
more difficult branches of line negative work and the making of ordinary negatives such as are 
required for the various contact printing processes. Demonstrations for new students on the 
first Wednesday in each month, Wednesdays, from 8.30-9.45 р. т. — Teacher, Charles W. 
Gamble. 

Screen Negative Making. — This course deals with the making of negatives by means of ruled 
cross line and irregular grain screens, This work is a special department of negative making, 
and the class will be confined to those who are engaged іп branches of process work where a 
knowledge of these methods will be directly and practically useful. Demonstration for new 
students on the first Monday in each month. Mondays, from 7-9.45 p. m.— Teacher, Charles W. 
Gamble. Тһе instruction will be given on Tuesday and Friday evenings between 7 and 9.30. — 
Teachers, Messrs. Gamble and Davidson. Some of the earlier classes will be held at the 
Northampton Institute. 

Color Photography (at the Northampton Institute), — Eight lecture demonstrations on Tuesday 
evenings from October 2nd to November 20th. 

Color Photography and Measurement, — Eleven lecture demonstrations on Tuesday evenings, 
7 to 8 p.m., from November 27th to February 19th, a continuation of the preceding course, 
intended specially for process workers and photographers. Practical work, Tuesdays 8 to 10 p.m. 
— Lecturers, Dr. R. S. Clay and Charles W. Gamble. 

Half-tone Process Work (Northampton Institute), Tuesdays 8 to то p.m. — Eight lecture 
demonstrations, commencing February 26th. —Lecturer, Mr. Gamble. 

Fees for three courses, 155 Members of Northampton Institute, 108. For any single course, 
4S. and 5s. 6d. 

Line and Tone Blocks оп Zinc, by “roller” and “ powder? processes, Mondays 7 to 9.30 
p.m.—Teachers, ХУ, T. M. Davidson and F. Lamb. 

Tone blocks on zinc, copper, and brass, enameline printing, and etching. Wednesdays, 7 to 
9. 30. — Teacher, Mr. Davidson. 

Fine Etching. —Thursdays from 7 to 9.30 p. m. — Teachers, J. M. Johnstone and W. T. M. 
Davidson. 

Co//ot yfPe.—' Tuesdays, 7.30 to 10 p.m. — Teacher, T. T. Butterfield. 

Photo-lthography гп Line апа Tone.—Wednesdays, 7 to 8 p. m, — Teacher, Mr. Gamble. 


Regent Street Polytechnic, —Line and screen negative making by wet collodion and gelatine. 
Teacher, Guy Simmons. Wednesdays or Fridays. 7.30-9.30. 105. 6d. 

Line and half-tone block making on zinc and copper. Teacher, Guy Simmons, Wednesdays 
or Fridays. 10s. 6d. 

Tri-color block making. Teacher, Guy Simmons, Mondays or Tuesdays, 7. 30-9.30. 103. 611. 

Tri-color photo-lithography. Teacher, J. F. Sleap. Thursdays, 7.30-9.30. тоз. 6d. 
Polytechnic evening classes аге to the trade only. Day classes for amateurs by arrangement. 


Goldsmith's Institute, New Cross.—Photo-lithography and collotvpe. Teacher, W. T. 
Wilkinson, Twelve practical classes, Wednesdays at 7, commencing October 3rd. 215. 

Photo-engraving in half-tone, Teacher, W. T. Wilkinson. Twelve lecture demonstrations. 
Monday evenings, 8-9. 30, commencing October Ist. 21s, 

Photogravure.—Teacher, ХУ, T. Wilkinson. Twelve practical classes. Fridays, 7-8.15. 215. 
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Amicable settlement of disputes is not the unrealised ideal people are inclined to 
think. The Chicago Photo-Engravers’ Union -and Chicago trade unions are said to have а 
reputation for agressive radicalism—has been negotiating with the employing photo-engiavers of 
Chicago, and has succeeded in arranging for the gradual reduction of the hours of labour from 
541050. This has been done without ill-feeling on either side, and has placed employers and 
employed on a friendly footing, which is likely to lead to real sulid advancement. 
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Half-tone Negatives. — George 
G. Rockwood, of New York, claims pro- 
tection (in English Patent, No. 9,447, 
1900) for a process of producing half. 
tone negatives. The original camera 
negative is surface-dried after washing 
and a positive made from it by wet 
collodion in the camera. This positive 
is finished and dried, and a screen negative made from it jn the camera, this screen negative 
being printed from in the usual way. 

We contess we cannot see anything particularly new or patentable in this process, which has 
practically as many stages as the one it seeks to supplant, with the disadvantage of introducing 
wet collodion alongside the dry plate process. 


Aluminography as a Substitute for Relief-Printing.—A copy оГ“ Aluminography," 
the handsome circular of the Aluminium Plate and Press Co., is to hand, with a request for an 
opinion on the claims made therein as to the possibility of aluminium competing with relief 
plates in the printing of half-tones. This circular encloses an article entitled ** The Half-Tone 
Problem Solved," with this paragraph: ** The half-tone problem may, therefore, be considered 
solved, and there is no longer any good reason why the process (aluminium printing) should not 
be applied with absolute confidence to all kinds of illustrated literature, from the Sunday supple- 
ments of our leading dailies to the highest class monthly magazines and other publications." If 
the person asking this opinion will but compare a page of type in this circular with a page of type 
in Zhe ала Printer, or the half-tone frontispiece in this circular with half-tones printed in any 
magazine printed from relief plates, he can decide the question for himself. The truth is, 
aluminium printing is suitable for certain kinds of work, but fine half-tone printing is not one of 
the kinds to which it is adapted. Even Mr. F. Wagner, who has done so much for aluminium 
printing in his department of lithography in 77е /n/aud Printer, must admit this. Relief print- 
ing has further advantages over surface printing for newspapers and magazines, from the fact that 
a speed many times greater may be maintained, and as grease is not required in relicf-printing 
ink, the danger of off-set is not so great.— 77e Гала Printer. 


Photo-litho Transfer Surfaces. — In English Patent, No. 24,127, 1889, Arthur 
Duffek of Vienna describes a process for manufacturing a material which can be applied to paper, 
sheet metal, leather, thin wooden plates, etc., the compound body thus produced serving to 
replace the lithographic stone. It is used in the same way as the stone, but being lighter lends 
itself to easy storage. Moreover, it is stated to be superior to previous stone substitutes such as 
stone paper, etc. The following is the process employed :— Cement is substituted for the body 
colors (zinc white, white lead), etc., which are the cause of many of the defects in stone paper, 
and the surface is hardened by means of a mixture of alum and formaldehyde instead of by alum 
alone. | 

The cement found to be most useful for the above purpose is carrara cement, which, in 
consequence of the very finely grained structure of carrara marble, possesses the advantage that by 
the application of a layer thereof as pigment, a fine natural grain can be produced on the surface, 
which in most cases renders a. special graining of the paper unnecessary, while for the purpose of 
obtaining a still finer grain it is only necessary to place two sheets with their coated surfaces upon 
each other and then passing them through a roller satin press. 

The applied coating hardens in a very short time so as to form a stone-like mass ; the surfaces 
for transfer printing do not therefore require to be stored a long time in order to dry, and after the 
application of the coating it can easily be grained, a much deeper grain being attainable than 
with the existing manufactures, and one that cannot be easily defaced. 

In manufacturing the compound for the coating, the carrara cement or barium carbonate 
should be added to an aqueous solution of gum or gelatine, preferably of about 10 per cent. 
strength, until there is obtained a thick mixture which is still easily applied by means of a brush. 

Also Cologne glue can be used with good effect in place of these substances. 


Inkless Printing.—:. further patent of W. Friese-Greene describes another method for 
the preparation of the special paper used for inkless printing. The following is the patentee's 
description :— 

“T take sea water and place therein an amount of seaweed, say one lb. to the gallon, 
and add common washing soda, say quarter lb. per lb. of weed. I boil the mixture until the 
liquor becomes clouded, say for about twenty-five minutes. This cloudiness is due to a sub- 
stance of an alkaline nature in suspension [? Eps.]. I then add, preferably after the liquor has 
cooled, sufücient acid, hydrochloric by preference, to dissolve the clouding matter. I decant off 
the liquor and add to it hyposulphite of soda in the proportion of, say, one quarter lb. per gallon 
of decanted liquor. I thus get the extract, liquor, or solution, which I incorporate with paper 
pulp or distribute over the paper during or after ‘forming.’ I prefer in practice to incorporate 
the extract liquor or solution with the pulp in the beating engine. A suitable proportion is five 
gallons of the liquid extract above described to one hundred gallons of pulp in the engine. When 
the liquid or extract is distributed over the pulp while this is on the ‘ former,’ the rate of distribu- 
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tion should be regulated so as to obtain a suitable proportion of extract to pulp ; for example, five 
gallons of liquid may be distributed over one hundred gallons of pulp run оп to the ‘ former.’ 

©“ Paper thus made will give a permanent dark-brown impression when subjected to the elec- 
tric current in electric printing. The color may be varied by the addition of other substances to 
the liquid or solution, For example, by adding nitrate of cobalt in the proportion of about 
half an ounce per gallon of extract, the print produced will be nearly black, and by adding hydro- 
quinone and nitrate of cobalt, say, half an ounce nitrate of cobalt and one ounce hydroquinone per 
gallon of extract, the print produced will be jet black. | 

** [ have not yet ascertained the exact nature or composition of the liquid or solution obtained 
in the manner hereinbefore described, nor am I at present certain as to what ingredient or in- 
gredients of same are effective in electrical inkless printing." 
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Thomas's Process Plates (R. W. 

2 Thomas & Co., Limited).—These plates 

were placed upon the market some months 

ago. The delay in publishing a notice of 

them is due not to any inadvertence on 

our part, but to the fact that rather than 

pronounce an opinion on them off-hand 

we submitted them to a practical process 

firm who are in the habit of using dry plates daily. Lascelles & Co., Limited, of 13 Fitzroy 

Street, London, W., who have thus had the plates in use in their ordinary course of business, 

report that they are in every way equal to the brand which they have had constantly in use 

during the past four or five years, and with which they regularly obtain the finest results. 
Particulars of formulz, etc., from the makers, Thornton Heath, London, S.W. 


The York Electrotype Co. has established at York, Pa., U.S.A. The firm is William 
Denier, late of the Hubley Printing Co., and Robert M ‘Lean. 


Initials and Tail.pleces. —The Arthur Cox Illustrating Co., Birmingham, are issuing a 
series of blocks in line of these kind of subjects for the use of higher class printing. The designs 
are very tasteful and varied. 


The Tri-color Cover issued with this number is printed from blocks made by the 
students іп the Photo-Engraving School of the Regent Street Polytechnic, some further par- 
ticulars of which appear in our ordinary issue. (See under ** Prints") 


New Roulettes.—Penrose & Co. have a series of three new roulettes. The “Реп” roulette 
is in the shape of a writing wheel, the little wheel being riveted on to the end of the nib. A 
second type—a liner roulette—has a broad wheel (about 4 inch) and is preferred by some for 
dotting off the ends of outrunning lines, preventing them from printing hard. Price 5/-. The 
* Ciel? roulette is similar, but has a much wider wheel. 


The National Convention of Engravers and Electrotypers of America was the occasion 
for a real good time for the ©“ boys and girls.” Cleveland proved a first-rate pleasure resort, and the 
entertainment committee of Chas. J. Wolfram, 5. R. Mason and C. E. Bonner planned greater 
things than even they could carry out. From the reports іп 72e National Journal it is evident 
that the Association is in a thoroughly healthy state and an important factor in the realising the 
solidarity of the craft. | 


The Chicago Combine, the trial of which we referred to in our last issue, was found 
guilty on August Ist of forming a trust under the [Mlinois State Anti-Trust Law. The members 
of the trust were charged with forming the American Photo- Engraving and Etching Company for 
the purpose of preventing competition, limiting production, and fixing prices. Counsel for 
defendants waived a jury trial and submitted the case to Judge Hutchinson. А fine of not less 
than 4,50 nor more than £200 may be imposed, at the discretion of the Court, after the hearing 
of a motion for a new trial. 


From W. Cronenberg, Munich-Pasing, we have received a prospectus of his school of 
process work which includes examples of line and half-tone (on brass) photo-litho, collotype, 
photogravure and tri-color processes. There are also specimens of the work of Herr Сгопепһеге 8 
own collotype grain process, which we described in 77e Process Photogram for 1898, p. 29, and 
further illustrated on p. 153 of this issue, and which we now learn is meeting with a full measure 
of support, particularly for medical and scientific purposes, on account of the fineness of detail 
given by it. It will thus be seen that the Cronenberg school offers every facility to the student 
of photo-mechanical processes ; and those who wish to combine instruction with the acquire- 
ment of the German tongue may well write to the director for the full prospectus. The 
curriculum is arranged in sections, the fees for a two to five months’ course in each of which is 


from £7 to £10. 
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Autumn and Winter Fashions.—The Art Reproduction Co., Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C., sends us a number of excellent reproductions (one of which we give) of fashion-plate 
young ladies clothed in garments alike becoming to themselves and the approaching season. 
This type of block is a specialty which calls for the best fine-etching and hand-engraving, and 
the most fastidious fashion editor could find no fault with these specimens. 


Collograph Process Blocks, or, as we should prefer to call them, collograph printing 
plates, promise to be of great use to the lithographic printer who may wish to print fis own 
collotypes. The works management of the Photo-Collograph Co., 
by whom these blocks are made, is in the hands of a well known 
and experienced collotype worker, who has hopes that in the future 
every lithographer and almost every photographer will use the 
‘Collograph process. The plates, on thick plate glass, are accom- 
panied by simple printing instructions which should enable any 
litho-printer to work them satisfactorily ; and the makers undertake 
to give printing instruction, free of charge, to anyone taking up 
the work. Thus the possibility of obtaining good collotype plates 
from any good original should induce many to take up the pro- 
cess who would never go to the trouble of learning to make the 
plates. 

A difficulty that will occur to most printers is that of keeping 
the plates after an edition has been run, but the Collograph Co. 
instruct that after printing the ink should be thoroughly removed 
with turpentine, the plate soaked in water for fifteen minutes and 
then spontaneously dried. After this it will keep indefinitely (in 
a clean, dry place) and may be re-prepared for printing at any 
time. 


Carl Hentschel, Ltd., have issued a specimen plate of tri- 
color reproductions which show the perfection to which the 
Hentschel Colortype process has been brought. 

This sheet is, we believe, the largest yet issued of an artistic 
character, and it contains examples of oil and water-color paintings 
as well as reproductions taken direct from an old book cover, and 
a delicate Royal Worcester vase. 

With reference to this process Messrs. Carl Hentschel add that 
they have reproduced a number of medical and natural history 
subjects with the best results. Several of these difficult objects 
had been attempted abroad, but without success. 

They point out that the Carl Hentschel Colortype process is as useful for the delicate illustra- 
tions required in medical, surgical and scientific books of reference as it is for the child's picture 
book now so largely reproduced by lithography, often to the complete destruction of the artist's 
scheme of color; while for books of travel and tales of adventure, it will be found most attractive. 
The process is also equally applicable to commercial subjects, facsimile reproductions of large 
originals, as magazine insets or leaflets for distribution are capable of being reproduced by the 
million at a cheap rate. 

The examples before us are a striking testimony to the fairness of the claims made 
above. 


The London County Council School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography (formerly 
Bolt Court Technical School) will commence its sixth session on Monday, October 1st. The 
prospectus, which we have just received, gives full and complete details of the work carried on. 
Classes are held in drawing, design, lettering, lithography, elementary general photography, 
photographic copying, and the more important photo-mechanical processes, and these are open 
—at quite moderate fees which include all materials—to those who are genuinely engaged in any 
branch of the photo-mechanical, photographic, designing, lithographic, engraving, and printing 
crafts. This school is essentially a trade school and is most completely fitted. The new etching 
rooms, which we recently visited, are certainly not approached either for design or equipment by 
any we have seen elsewhere. 

A special feature is made of tri-color work, and an excellent course of work has been arranged 
in conjunction with the Northampton Institute, where a special room has been set aside for the 

urpose. 
P A course of lectures for the printing trades, free to members, has been arranged, and we 
note that the services of many responsible men engaged in the various branches have been 
secured. 

A prospectus can be obtained on application to the Principal of the School, 6 Bolt Court, 

Fleet Street. 
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French Process Terms arc often puzzling to English readers. The following names are 
proposed by Leon Vidal for the various processes and products which have recently arisen :— 

(1) Photochromotypes négatifs, negatives for polychrome processes. 

(2) Photochromographies, compound color effects produced by means of (1). 

(3) Photochromo-lypographic (engraving in relief), any print іп colors by photochromoty pe 
negatives by way of photo-etching in relief and relief printing. 

(4) Photochromogly pre (intaglio engraving), any image in colors by means of engraved intaglio 
plates. 

(5) A any image in colors, analogous to the foregoing, produced by 
collotype. 


The Staff of Cari Hentschel, Ltd., made their tenth annual outing to Windsor on 
August 11th. Some hundred and fifty persons started, and the drive along the well known road 
through Kensington, Isleworth, and Datchet was thoroughly enjoyed. The Royal Borough was 
reached at half-past one, when the company sat down to a choice repast served in the handsome 
Shakespeare room of this excellent hostelry. The health of the Queen having been duly 
honored, that of the firm, coupled with the name of Mr. Carl Hentschel, was received with 
musical honors. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Hentschel regretted that during the year he 
had lost by death a couple of his oldest servants with whom he had worked for close on twenty 
years. Mention of these events reminded him of the days of small things, and of their first 
gathering of this description, when some dozen met and passed a pleasant afternoon. It was 
with some feelings of pride that he found himself that afternoon presiding over such a gathering, 
especially when he remembered that they were only representative of a still larger number whom 
each week were in the employ of the firm. This was one of the occasions when the various 
branches of the firm could meet under one roof, and it was a pleasure to him to see that each 
department had its representatives amongst them, Their newest branch—the Colortype—was 
producing., at Norwood, work which was admitted on all hands to be the best obtainable in the 
world, and he had every confidence in those at work in this branch turning out blocks which 
would uphold this good opinion. At the foundry day and night shifts had had о be resorted to 
in order that customers should not be disappointed, while at the Meisenbach Works, as well as 
at Fleet Strect, as many present knew, the wages bill was by no means on the down grade. 
Competition was keen and not at all abating, and editors each month were becoming more 
exacting in their demands on block-makers. Work which not long ago was expected in three 
days was now demanded within the twenty-four hours, and he felt he owed them all a word of 
thanks for the manner in which they had supported his endeavors to cope with an increasing 
trade. He looked forward with confidence to the coming year, feeling sure he should have, as he 
had in the past, their cordial co-operation and support. 


Vat Der Drouble is P—Vat ish all dis droubles aboudt der photo-engravers, I dunno? 
I readt in der papers dat at der gonvention of der National Association of Photo-Engravers 
der guestion of brices is ti be discussed, und some sort of agreemendt arrived at by which a photo- 
engraver can make an honest living (if he has blenty of orders), und save up enough in ten or 
twenty years to buy him a house und lot, und sit down und rest vonce in a vhile already, und not 
be afraidt der sheriff vill call on him und invite him to move oudt. 

Vell, den, let me say dat I dond belief der association nor der individual engravers vill effer 
reach dat blissful state until dey trow overboardt vonce for all der plan of selling photo- 
engravings by der sguare inch. I haf no sguare inches in my shop, py jimminie, und I netter 
vill haf. 

Der udder day, Rudolph Steinmetz, vat keeps der beer saloon on der gorner, come into my 
blace, und he says to me, ‘Е vant to get a fine haf-done engraving of my blace to brint on some 
cardts und letter headts, und I vant to know how much you scharge a sguare inch for him 
already.” I said to him, ** Rudolph, ve дота make haf-dones dot vey. You dell me how pig 
you vant your gut und if you vant a very fine job or an ordinary one, und den I vill figure it 
oudt und let you know how much it vill gost. Ve make no guts py der sguare inch.” 

Den he goes of madt und says he vill neffer do any business mit me already. 

Shust before noon I vent into Rudolph's blace und I says to him, “© Rudolph, I vant you to 
gif me ten sguare inches of beer, already. How much you scharge for him ?" 

Und he says, “ Are you crazy, man? І can sell you den glasses of beer if you vant, but I 
neffer heard of selling beer py der sguare inch.” 

Den I laff all ofer at him till my face vas redt like der beet, und I says, ‘ Ven you come'd into 
my blace und vant me to sell you a haf-done py der sguare inch, und ven I told you I have no 
sguare inch haf-dones you got madt all over like evervdings ; und now ven I gome into your 
blace und vant to buy ten sguare inches of beer you say you don'd haf him in your blace. Vat 
kind of a man you are, Rudolph, anyvey ?” 

Den he see the poindt, und ve drink ten glasses of his beer und I make him der haf-done and 
scharge him four dollar und ve vas der best friendts efer since. I paid him fifty cents for der 
beer, und he make thirty cents brofit on it, und I make two dollar brofit on der haf-done. Dat 
ish the vey I do business in my shop, already, und dat ish the vey all you fellows must do if you 
vish to get oudt of your droubles about brices.—Cukis SCHMIDT, ina letter to the Editor of 
The National Journal of Engravers and Electrotypers. 
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COLOR-DISCS FOR TESTING 
LIGHT-FILTERS. 


N the issue of May, 1900, we gave an account of Sir William Abney’s 
method of testing the light-filters used in tri-color processes by means 
of a disc consisting of a series of equi-luminous annular segments (see 
fig. 1). In a paper recently read before the Royal Society Sir William 

has given further particulars of the method employed in estimating the 
luminosity of the cloud surfaces employed in producing the discs. 

The method depends upon two facts. (1.) If part of a white screen be 
illuminated by white and 
another part by greenish- 
yellow, so that the 
luminosities are the same 
and equal to, say, one 
candle, these two colors 
still match in luminosity 
as the light is reduced, 
even until it is almost 
too feeble to stimulate 
the retina. But this is 
not the case for all 
colors. In the case of 
red and white, equal 
luminosities become un- 
equal on reduction of the 
illumination, the red 
becoming rapidly less 
luminous than the white. 
With blue-green, blue, or 
violet, the reverse is the case, the white becoming darker than the color as 
the beams are equally diminished. 

(2.) Color disappears from all rays of the spectrum long before (except 
in the case of the pure red) their light is extinguished. Naturally, as the 
color begins to disappear, the matching of the luminosity of the ray under 
consideration with that of white becomes easier to carry out. 

Method.—lf we take two yellow discs, one (say) eight inches in diameter 
and the other four inches, sandwich between them a pair of interlaced black 
and white discs of six inches diameter, and rotate the four discs at a speed 
which will make the black and white into grey without scintillation, this grey 
can be made (by altering the proportion of black to white) to match the 


FIG. 1. 


luminosity of the yellow. A very exact match can be obtained by observing 
the discs through a black transparent medium, such as the black obtained in 
a photographic plate after development with metol or amidol. The deposit 
may be so dense that the yellow color may practically disappear, and the 
'alue of the two dull greys is given by the angle which the white subtends 
when the small proportion of white reflected from the black annulus is added 
to it. 

The same procedure may be adopted for a green color and its luminosity 
obtained. It may be added that four or five observations for each color 
should be made, if great exactness is required. 

When the luminosities of these two colors have been determined, four-inch 
discs of them may 
be interlaced with a 
blue, and а grey 
formed which can 
be matched with a 
grey formed with 
black and white as 
before. From the 
angles which the 
sectors of the colors 
subtend, and of the 
black and white 
employed, the lumin- 
osity of the blue 
can be calculated. 
When thus ascer- 
tained a red disc 
may be interlaced 
with the green and 
blue discs, and that 
of the red calcu- 
lated. As a check a 
black and yellow disc 
may be interlaced 
and compared with 
the color given by 
the red and green — 
discs interlaced, one 
of the pairs being, of course, of greater diameter than the other. 

A numerical example will show how the calculation is made. 

The black reflected 3:33 per cent. of white light. When the yellow 
matched the interlaced black and white discs, these occupied 82° and 278° 
of the circle. 

Hence, if x be the luminosity of the yellow :— 
(= x 3:3 


Le 278 )100 — 360 x x, 


е ” 


% 
0.90 he 


7% 


* 2. 
oo Ф 
0.9, 


taking the luminosity of white ав 100.“ This gives x (the luminosity of the 
yellow) equal to 78. 
Similarly the luminosity of the emerald green was found to be 43. 


* This equation expresses the relation :— The sum of the luminosities of components of inner 
discs multiplied by the sectors occupied respectively by them equals the luminosity of the outer 
disc (the unknown quantity) multiplied by the complete circumference (360°). 
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These two discs were interlaced with a dark blue disc and a grey formed, 
which matched a grey formed by black and white. 
This gave :— 


Yellow. Green. Blue, White. Black. White. 
| 18 + 71 + 171 = 122 + 238 = 130 
ila, 118 х 78 +71 х43--17І х х = 130 x 100, 
741 
== — = 4:3 
171 


The luminosity of the blue is thus 4:3. By interlacing the red with the blue 
and green, its luminosity was found to be 32°5. The three standard colors 
having been thus obtained, that of any other color can be calculated by 
substituting for one of them a disc of such color, again making a grey, and 
matching it with a grey formed by black and white. The method can be 
carried out in any light, but of course the luminosities of the colors will vary 
according to the quality and kind of light used. 

Reverting, in conclusion, to the previous paper (The Photogram, May, 
1900); when the disc is rotated round S, each color should be equally 
luminous, and if, by means of an appropriate screen placed in front of the 
lens, the image of the lens impresses the photographic plate in such a 
manner as to make the density of each part of the negative the same on 
'development, then all objects photographed, with such a screen. interposed, 
on similar plates will be rendered in proper gradations of light and shade, 


regardless of color. Ж 


NOTES ON ENAMELINE ON COPPER. 


Abridged from Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechntk, 


м the course of an article in our German contemporary, Ehrhardt 
Finsterbusch gives his own preferred method of working enameline. 
He says :— 

Of the many published formulz for the enamel process, I prefer that 
given below, which is, in my opinion, the best in practice. Ammonium 
bichromate (10 grammes = 150 grains) ts dissolved in 300 c.cs. (10 ounces) of 
distilled water, ammonia added drop by drop, until a light yellow color ts 
obtained, and 100 grammes (1540 grains) fish glue, and the same weight of 
unbeaten fresh albumen added. The mixture is thoroughly shaken, allowed 
to stand for at least a day, and filtered twice through wash leather. Good 
results are obtained with this solution, even after two or three months. 
Formule which include chromic acid are not recommended on hygienic 
grounds. 

In order to obtain a perfectly even film, I make use of the apparatus 
described below, which can be made by any mechanic, and will coat both 
large and small plates uniformly and free from dust up to 2 millimetres 
(‘08 of an inch) of their edges. Тһе apparatus consists of two circular iron 
plates 2 millimetres (1; of an inch approximately) in thickness, and from 45 
to 60 centimetres (18 to 24 inches) in diameter, or larger, according to the 
size of the plates. These are connected by two circular iron rods 1 centi- 
metre (‘4 of an inch) thick, and 13 centimetres (5 inches) in height, at two 
opposite points about 1 centimetre from the edge. The space between these 
two plates is enclosed by a strip of iron plate (2 millimetres in thickness), one 
semi-circumference of the edge being permanently closed and the other fitted 
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with a semicircular door, hinged at one end, and fastened by a catch at the 
other. To the upper plate four hooks are attached equidistant from one 
another (see ac d e in fig.). Two pieces of stout string, each about five yards. 
in length, are soaked for three or four hours in linseed oil. After thoroughly 
drying, string thus prepared will last three times as long as usual. The end 
of one piece is fastened to a and led up to the hook 0 fixed in the ceiling 
(the hook should be at least 40 centimetres (16 inches) from the wall, 
and should not be more than 8 feet from the floor), and the other end con- 
nected with c. The second cord is arranged similarly from d to e, so that 
the vessel hangs horizontally. 

The apparatus, suspended in this way, is now turned 
b towards the right until the string is twisted fairly tightly, 
and fastened by means of a hook to the wall, or to any 
other fixture near to hand, so that it cannot untwist. 

Before the plate is coated it is ground (wet) with the 
finest pumice-stone or emery powder, to remove any 
adhering grease ; a much better adhesion of the sensitive 
film is thus secured. After cleaning with water, a little 
of the sensitive coating is poured on and drained off. 
This removes the water from the plate. Repeat the 
process once or twice more, in the case of large plates, 

draining off the superfluous liquid into a bottle. Lay 

the plate, film side up of course, on the floor of the: 
drying apparatus above described, close the door, 
and heat the chamber during its rotation by means 
of a gas or spirit flame, until the suspensory strings 
of the apparatus have unwound themselves. Then 
turn out the light, and allow the apparatus to rotate 
as long as the strings keep it 
in motion. A most uniformly 
coated plate is thus obtained. 

The above arrangement 
for whirling the plate gives 
a constant thickness of film, 
| whatever the size of the 
* plate—the greater weight of 

a large plate giving a greater 
. speed of rotation. 

After printing, the plate is laid for at least two minutes in pure water 
with constant rocking, rinsed very thoroughly and dyed with methyl violet 
solution, again well washed and set to dry. 

Fog in printing is caused mostly by too strong heating of the plate 
during drying. As soon as the latter has been enamelled, any excessive 
heating is to be avoided. Old fish-glue solution is another cause of fog. 


ж” ж ж” 


Unprofitable Three-color.—‘‘ My failures in three-color printing " was the burden of a 
despondent song by J. Pettigrew before the Amateur Photographic Club of Melbourne. After 
reading and doing everything on and about the process, the speaker had concluded that at the 
present juncture tri-color work was not a commercial success His hrm had given it a thorough 
trial, and their verdict was that it was not a profitable investment for any firm, unless they wished 
merely to fill in time for their hands. Не exhibited many fine specimens of three (and more) 
color work, but stated that these were produced at a loss, 
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COLLOTYPE DIRECT ON THE 
LITHOGRAPHIC STONE. 


HE direct sensitising of the lithographic stone is a process which I have 
used with uniform success, particularly for pencil drawings. For 
half-tone subjects the stone should be very finely grained: pencil 
drawings, wood engravings, copperplate prints, etc., require it to be 

first rubbed down with pumice. The only difficulty is in deciding when the 
stone has been correctly exposed; but this objection disappears if the nega- 
tive be tested beforehand in the printing frame. 

The negative should, of course, be reversed. In order to arrive at ап 
opinion of its printing value, a sheet of paper should be coated with some of 
the sensitising mixture used for the stone. The sensitised paper is exposed 
to light behind the negative. The appearance of the image is noted from 
time to time, and when the half-tones commence to appear the exposure is 
stopped, the time occupied noted and used as a guide to the exposure of the 
stone. The following is the process:—Place some powdered gum arabic in 
water, and just cover it with water. After it has become fluid, add, with 
thorough stirring, about one quarter the volume of saturated solution of gum 
bichromate. This mixture should be made fresh every day. Apply it to the 
surface of the stone with a brush, and immediately rub briskly with a clean 
piece of chiffon so as to remove all excess of the gum coating, none of which 
should be allowed to remain on the surface. The stone being porous retains 
below the surface quite sufficient bichromated gum. Continue using the 
chiffon until the stone is quite dry. This should be done in weak (2.е., 
artificial) light. 

The stone having been thus prepared must be at once exposed: it will 
not be in fit condition on the day following sensitising. Place the negative 
on the stone, covering the edges with strips of black paper, and keep the 
negative and stone in contact by means of weights laid on the edges of the 
former. 

The duration of exposure naturally varies with the intensity of the light, 
but an exposure of from twelve to fifteen minutes in the shade in summer is 
sufficient for an average good negative. In duller weather thirty to forty 
minutes are necessary. 

The exposure is complete when the image shows sharply in brown, all 
the half-tones being visible. The stone is next taken to the dark room and 
inked. A lithographic stone is prepared with a small quantity of ink, which 
should be fairly hard, although containing a little varnish. Moisten the 
stone with the sponge in the ordinary way, and take the roller over it in all 
directions, bearing heavily or lightly according as the image appears light or 
deep. It should appear sharply outlined. 

The chemical change taking place in this process is as follows :—- The 
bichromated gum becomes insoluble in the portions to which the light has 
full access; to a lesser extent in the half-tones, whilst the high-lights retain 
their solubility, and do not, like the other portions, retain the ink when the 
roller is passed over them. 

When the image is satisfactory, the stone is moistened in order to 
remove the excess of bichromate, the last traces of which are discharged 
by placing the stone for a moment under a jet of water. "The stone is after- 
wards treated in the usual way with nitric acid and gum solution. 

Albumen can be used in place of gum arabic. Beat the whites of two 
eggs into froth, and let stand for an hour or two until the albumen has col- 
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lected at the bottom of the vessel in the liquid state. Add to it bichromate 
of potassium in the proportion of 3 grammes (46 grains) to each egg. The 
salt should first be finely powdered. Whena uniform mixture has been made, 
apply it to the stone, and proceed as described above for gum bichromate. 

Landscape subjects can be improved by retouching the skies, or figures 
can be introduced by drawing with crayons. Having been once obtained on 
the stone, the process follows lithographic methods, and any alterations or 
additions are made as may be most expedient.— From La Phototypie pour 
Tous, by L. Lavsavp (Paris: Gautier-Villars). 


A PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
TRANSFER PROCESS. 


By Bexno KOERNER. 
(From Zhe Scientific American Supplement.) 


AVING Worked this process for some time, and having become convinced 
of its simplicity and certainty, and of the superior results obtained 
by it over the well known half-tone process, I will now give a 
description of its merits, advantages, etc. 

By means of this process impressions are printed with transfer ink on 
transfer paper from bichromated gelatine plates, which are transferred either 
to lithographic stone, aluminum, zinc, or copper, from which, after the usual 
etching processes have bcen carried out, prints can be made almost equal to 
those by the Albertype or collotype process, with the important advantage 
that from my blocks much larger editions can be printed in considerably 
less time. 

Still another advantage of this grain process is that effects are obtained 
that are impossible with the so-called half-tone process. In the first place, 
the character of the original is preserved. By this I mean, that should the 
original to be reproduced be a steel engraving, the lines, dots, and tints 
characteristic of a steel engraving are preserved without the addition of the 
lines and dots of the half-tone screen produced in the half-tone process. 

Further, no expensive screen is necessary, because the negative for the 
grain process is an ordinary negative, which would be used in printing on 
albumen paper. The only thing necessary is that the negative should be 
reversed, that is, either made through a prism or stripped, if it is important 
that details of reproduction should be in the same position as originally. 

With the grain process, perfect, clear, high-lights in the reproductions are 
obtained, where necessary, without the extra working out by tedious scraping 
or etching, which is necessary in the half-tone process. Should there be 
clear high-lights in the original, the negative for the grain process would 

naturally, by its character, prevent the action of light on the bichromated 
gelatine film in those parts which represent the high-lights, and, therefore, 
produce high-lights in the reproduction, and not the smudgy effect noticeable 
in half-tone blocks. 

Also there is a further advantage in case very large pictures are to be 
reproduced.* The largest reproductions I ever made by my method were 
27x41 inches. The original was a large oil painting. I used four 


* See George Scamoni's (St. Petersburg, Russia) Report of В. Koerner's transfer method for 
chromo-lithography, 2/00, Corresfondens, April number, 1894. 
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hegatives, each 18x22 inches, which I had to strip, as I had no prism 
to reproduce that size. These I exposed on four gelatine films 20x 24 
inches. From them I made the transfer impressions, which fitted together 
on a large sheet. These were transferred to lithographic stone, from which 
an edition of 10,000 was printed. Nothing in the reproduction would 
indicate where the sections had been joined, because the irregular grain of 
the process is more favorable to such work than the regular lines of the 
half-tone process. 

But one of the greatest advantages of the use of the grain process is in 
connection with the three-color process. Anyone familiar with the present 
method of this knows what a drawback the line screen is in the correct 
reproduction of the colors. The line screen simply flattens the whole effect. 
Where there are clear, bright lights in the original color negatives, a flat 
tint is produced by the line screen, and only through long, tedious etching, 
and proofing, and re-etching is it possible to get a result closely resembling 
the original. 

The grain process makes use of the three original color negatives without 
the interposition of a screen! Then, again, by judiciously rolling up the 
impressions on the gelatine films with the printing roller or by etching the 
films, effects can easily and quickly be altered, differing from those given by 
the negatives, so as to give the right effects necessary, as the negatives in 
three-color photography are somewhat faulty at the present state of the art, 
especially those for the red and blue colors. 

Formule and Directions. —The best carrier for. the gelatine film for the 
grain process is plate glass, about 3ths of an inch in thickness. Other supports 
may be used, such as zinc or copper plates, but I prefer glass on account of 
its transparency, because through it the exposure can be judged. 

The glass plates are finely grained on one side by means of emery 
powder, and can be used over and over again. ] may mention here that 
graining the side on which the film will be carried has absolutely nothing to 
do with the formation of the desired grain, as that is produced by other 
causes. In fact, for graining the glass I use only the finest powder, which 
only takes off the polish, if new glass plates are used. The plates can be 
cleaned again after use, either in a tank containing a strong lye or hot water, 
which takes off the old gelatine film. When the old film has, by these 
means, been removed, the plates are thoroughly washed and coated with the 
following solution :— 


Albumen - - - 1 ounce. 30 grammes. 
Ammonia - - - 6 drops. 6 drops. 
Water - - - 21 ounces. 75 с.св. 
Silicate of potassium - i » 20 grammes. 


The albumen is obtained by the whites of eggs well beaten and then 
settled. This coating is a substratum for the gelatine film, so that it will 
hold on to glass while printing and during the other manipulations. 

Plates once used have always, after the removal of the gelatine film, to 
be ground again with fine emery powder, so as to remove the silicate which 
does not come off with the means used to clean the glass from old gelatine 
films. After the plates have been thoroughly cleaned and washed, the 
albumen solution is poured over, and the plates drained and allowed to dry 
spontaneously in a rack (away from all dust). Such plates thus prepared 
may be kept a long time. For use, wash the coated side of the plate in 
running water from five to ten minutes (the older they are the longer), and 
then let dry. ` 
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Gelatine Solution, 


Gelatine - - - 30 grammes, 450 grains. 
Water - - : - 352 c.cs., 11 ounces. 
Bichromate of ammonium - 6 grammes, 90 grains. 
Chloride of calcium - - 10 Ж 150 К 
Alcohol - - - 80 c.cs., 21 ounces. 
Ammonia - - - uU. uw 6 minims. 


In regard to gelatine, either Heinrich's or the Swiss gelatine (Dr. Eder's) 
will do. The chemicals should be pure. 

To prepare the gelatine solution take the necessary quantity of gelatine 
(above amount I used as a unit, since with that amount of solution obtained 
I coated from four to five plates, 14 x 17 inches in size; if more or less 
plates are to be coated, take in proportion): wash well in several changes 
of running cold water, and let stand for about fifteen minutes in the last 
change, so it can absorb the water. 

Weigh out the quantities of bichromate and calcium chloride, put them 
in different bottles, add to each about one fourth of the water required for 
the whole amount of the solution, and dissolve in a water bath, which is 
gradually heated up to about 45° Ré. (1307-135" F.). When both chemicals 
are thoroughly dissolved, set aside in warm water bath. Take the gelatine, 
which in the meantime has been washed and soaked in cold water, squeeze 
out as much water as you can, and weigh the swollen mass to find out how 
many ounces of water it has absorbed. To do this, weigh off original amount 
of gelatine, and every ounce above this of the remaining gelatine will indicate 
near enough for our purpose the amount of ounces of water absorbed. Put 
the gelatine in а pot (ordinary glazed earthenware will do) and add the rest 
of water necessary, according to formula. Put the pot in the water bath, 
and warm solution up to about 122° -F. After the gelatine has been 
thoroughly dissolved, which will be facilitated by stirring often with clean 
glass rod and will also prevent the formation of lumps of the gelatine, add 
the alcohol slowly, constantly stirring the solution, as otherwise the gelatine 
will coagulate into flakes. 

After the alcohol has been added, add, first, bichromate solution, then 
the calcium chloride, then the ammonia, steadily stirring, so as to mix 
thoroughly. Filter the solution thus obtained several times through a felt 
filter (which ts best formed in the shape of a pointed sack, and can be easily 
obtained in most drug stores), and finally into a pot (best—old-fashioned 
coffee-pot with long nozzle from bottom of pot), into which first has been 
put a piece of cheese cloth in form of a sack, reaching to bottom of pot, and 
tied around top. This last is done to avoid air bubbles when the plates are 
being coated. Have the pot well warmed before solution ts filtered into it. 

Before | describe the coating of the plates, it will be well to give a 
description. of the drying-box. The plates have to be dried at a certain 
degree of heat: therefore the heating medium must be so arranged that it 
can be easily regulated. Either steam-heat or heat by gas can be used, but 
the heat must be so distributed that it strikes the plates evenly. The plates 
coated with the silicate solution, washed and dried as above described, are 
put face upwards in the drying-box and warmed up, so that the gelatine 
solution will not stiffen before the plates are evenly coated. While they are 
warming, level them so that the solution may not run off or to one side while 
drying. To do this, 1 use iron bars in the drying-box above the heat dis- 
tributor, with screws on which the plates rest. By means of the screws 
which form a triangle for each plate the levelling can be done quickly. 

After the plates are warmed up and levelled, I measure off in warmed 
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small graduate 2 ounces gelatine solution for 17 x 14 inch plate. Take one 
plate and put it in the centre on a bottle with a large protruding cork, so 
that it will balance; take hold of the plate with the left hand on the left 
hand lower corner of the plate, dust the plate off, and pour on the solution 
along the top of the plate, and spread it with the aid of the right hand fore- 
finger slowly, without causing any air bubbles, by gradually tipping the plate 
until the solution has arrived at the bottom; give the plate a gentle motion 
toward each side (without spilling any of the solution from the plate), so as 
to smooth out any possible irregular flow or unevenness of the solution, and 
put it, holding it level, on levelling screws in the box. (The covering of the 
top or lid of the box consists of a frame covered with orange-colored cloth, 
which will allow the moisture to escape from the box and, at the same time, 
prevent the action of actinic light on the plates while drying. In the centre of 
this box-lid a thermometer is suspended so that the bulb of the same is ona 
level with the plates, and also so that it can be easily removed for inspection.) 
Coat in the same way as many plates as you have in the box, shut it, and 
bring heat up as quickly as possible to about 170° F. Let it stand until dry. 
Take the plates out and put in a dark place to cool off until the temperature 
is about the same as it was before the first gelatine solution was put on. 
Have them rather too cool than too hot before they are given the second 
coating. This is done the same way as the first coating, with the difference 
that you take 21 ounces for 17 x 14 inch plate, and start coating from the 
opposite end from which you started the first coat. By all means avoid air 
bubbles, dust, etc, as such will mark the impressions. For plates of a 
different size than 17 x 14 inches take solution in proportion. Put the plates, 
after they receive their second coating, back into the box, and heat as 
before. The second coating has to be watched more closely than the first in 
drying. If the plates get too hot and are not removed in time when dry, the 
gelatine solution may crack off the plates, taking pieces of glass along. The 
surest sign that the plates are dry is when there is a faint whitish color all 
over the film. When dry, put the plates into a dark place to cool. Such 
plates can be made in advance, and will keep their quality for nearly a week 
if no light or great changes of temperature can strike them. 


( To be continued.) 
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Тһе Cost of Half-tones.—Our recent articles on this subject are commented upon by 
the writer of the original communication to National Journal of Engravers and Electrotypers in 
the following letter to the Editor of that journal :— 

“Iwas... much surprised at the article from Zhe Process Photogram in reply to my figures 
about cost published last March. It seems quite strange that no American engraver has ever 
taken enough interest in the question to write a word about it. It seems to me to prove the 
assertion often made, that engravers don't know anything about cost. It certainly looks so when 
we hear the prices quoted. 

‘I have lately seen reports of the bidding for Government work and find a most remarkable 
variation in prices. Bids on 118 illustrations range from $122 (£24 45.) to $197.95 (439 6s.), 
a difference which is equivalent to an advance of the highest price over the lower of about 60 per 
cent. and a cut from the highest price of about 40 per cent. This wide range shows either a 
lack of knowledge by the small price bidder, or great greed in the price of the high bidder. But 
I find that on ditlerent jobs the same firms are sometimes high and again very much lower than 
others, which is pretty good evidence altogether that they have no standard of cost and therefore 
no system of bidding. It would, therefore, seem to me to be a good investment of time for the 
American engravers to go to figuring on the question of cost and compare results through the 
columns of your journal. Ifit is enough consequence in England, it would certainly appear to 
me to be doubly so in our country. 

“I believe that copper, chemicals and labor are still held at firm prices, but when they аге 
purchased by the proprietor of a photo-engraving plant and combined into a printing plate, they 
can be purchased at any old price—queer, isn't it?” 
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Avoidance of Granularity in 

=> Copying.—Some methods familiar to 

LÀ Es ИА оға the photographers of the collodion days 

Ne АР А2 but not so well known now, аге men- 

kV 5 жу) toned by Zhe British Journal of Photog- 

SUK а raphy. Тһе writer distinguishes be- 

SN tween merely rough surfaced prints, 

225, and prints which by long handling 

have had their surfaces damaged. The latter defect is often met with in the case of 

albumenised prints, the appearance of which is likely to deceive any but an experienced 

operator. The surface of such prints consists of very minute and distinct contrasts composed 

partly of the intact photographic image and partly of points where no such image exists. It is 

difficult to copy such prints as these without apparent grain in the result. There are several 
ways in which ordinary roughness of surface can be obviated in the copy. 

Among the earliest may be mentioned what for a time was looked upon as a trade secret (for 
old collodion-workers kept it well up their sleeves). This method consisted in copying such 
subjects in various focal planes. First of all the picture was placed гм siu in daylight, 
and most carefully focused on the ground glass of the camera; an exposure of about half the 
necessary amount was accorded to the sensitive plate at this plane. The rack and pinion of the 
camera were then, after capping the lens, made to withdraw the sensitive plate to a distance very 
slightly beyond the true plane for the sharpest focus ; at this point a brief exposure was also given 
to the plate, the lens capped, and the camera racked inwards to a corresponding distance in front 
of the plane of true focus, and a brief exposure given at this point also. 

On development a perfect result will be found, providing proper attention has been bestowed 
upon the lighting of the picture. One thing, however, must be noted, when this method of 
copying is resorted to, viz., the alterations of focal planes must be affected by means of a camera, 
whose rack and pinion is operated upon in the rear. The distance between the lens and the 
subject must not be tampered with in the slightest degree. 

Another method adopted by workers many years ago was that of interposing a thin, trans- 
parent film between the py printed proof and the negative after the latter was in the print- 
ing frame, ‘This method, however, was not so easily accomplished by reason of the difficulty of 
correctly registering the prints. 

In copying pictures having paper supports there is no doubt the chief item lies in properly 
lighting them. It is quite surprising the difference in results obtainable by varying the disposi- 
tion of the picture in regard to the source of light. This anyone can prove by a few simple 
experiments. А strong side-light. will, of course, be the most unsuitable whenever it is desired 
to suppress grain in a photogram. The best results are certainly obtained by placing the picture 
in situ in front of the full light of a north window. А very good test object for an experiment 
will be found in a sheet of coarse drawing-paper. Let this be photographed with a dead side 
light, and then with a full front light. On comparison very striking differences will be apparent. 

A photographer, however, is frequently called upon to execute work in which the greatest 
amount of surface rugosity is required, such as when an imitation іп paper of such articles as 
morocco leather or crocodile skins is required. In such cases a front light would be fatal to 
success, and only a concentrated side-light of narrow dimensions should be employed in photo- 
graphing such subjects. 

Exposure also forms a very important item in suppressing grain. This should be full, or 
verging on what may be termed over-exposure. Where the utmost amount of rugosity is desired 
it should be just right, if anything erring on the side of under-exposure. 

Zinc Etching versus Electrotypes.—W. W. Russell contributes the following to 742 
Inland  Priuter ; — Two articles іп 77e /тапа Printer, one entitled ‘Does Electrotyping 
Рау 2° the other, ‘Inserting Original Etchings in Electrotype Plates,’ have instigated the 
following remarks, which may, at least, be of interest to label printers. Тһе first article dwells 
upon the increased cost of clectrotypes, while the other says, ‘so much better results may 
usually be obtained from originals that printers often insist on having the etchings inserted in 
electrotype plates,’ etc. Zinc etchings have reached such perfection in the past few years and 
facilities for making them have improved to such an extent, that they can be produced now at 
about the cost of first-class clectrotypes. It is time, therefore, for plate printers (particularly 
label and color printers) to look further into the economy of putting their formes on the presses. 
There are a great many reasons why the original zinc etching should be used and the electrotypc 
discarded, chief among which is the deterioration of the fine stipple aud ruled work when making 
duplicates through the agency of a wax mould and a copper shell, which must be hammered into 
shape after being backed with molten type-metal ; where, if duplicates were etched by the aid of 
lithographic transfer from the original on stone, all the perfection of the artist's work would be 
retained and the work from the printing press improved in consequence. What was impossible 
in the early stages of commercial process plates is now easy; the trend of progress in the ‘art 
preservative ` is in this direction, and to a large extent already the passing of the electrotvpe in 
certain classes of color-printing is noticeable. The future color-printer must combine lithography 
with his methods, or the lithography will cut into his business by adding the process of printing 
from plates, which has already been done to some extent. It is not necessary for the printer, 
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however, to go further in lithography than to the point where the plate is put into the acid for 
etching ; after which he will have produced from his presses all the delicacy which lithography 
gives, combined with the brilliancy of color which can only be obtained from the printing press. 
This is providing he prints from the original etching. To make a comparison between the use 
of original zinc etching and the electrotype, a forme to fill a sheet 33 by 50, containing twelve 
four-color labels 103 by 12}, will be used. These twelve labels are duplicates of each. other, and 
therefore only one original is used and is engraved on type-metal or wood, or etched on zinc, as 
the case may be. It is desired to print this forme from electrotypes, and in order to cast these 
forty-eight plates, forty-eight wax moulds must be made, and forty-eight copper shells produced 
in the battery ; after which they are backed up with type-metal, straightened out by hammering, 
trimmed, shaved to proper thickness, routed and blocked on wood or metal, and then imposed 
in the chases ready for the printing press. If zinc etchings are used, the original design is 
engraved or drawn upon the stone, which takes the place of the engraving on type-metal or wood, 
or zinc-etching mentioned above. Four sheets of etching zinc, 33 by 50, same thickness as used 
for electrotypes, are obtained, and these represent the stones that would be used if the subjects 
were to be lithographed, instead of printed, and the work is laid out and transferred, for colors, 
by the same process, which does not entail any more expense than the preparing of wax moulds 
forelectrotypes. These plates are then etched and routed, and platesare obtained full size of forme, 
which can be screwed to a false bed in the printing press to bring them type-high. The further 
work required in electrotype formes, of finishing, blocking, and making-up formes, is saved and 
goes to the credit of cost of etching, as also does the cost of copper shells and their production. 
All of which is less expensive and gives better results than the electrotype:process. If desired, 
the different etchings can be sawed out of the large sheet and blocked individually and still be 
less expensive than electrotypes. The economy of producing zinc-etchings over electrotypes is 
exemplified in the fact that very large plates can now be etched, where it was impossible a short 
while since—or, if not impossible, process engravers were not equipped to produce them, and 
very few are now, But if the process engravers will enlarge their etching baths and ovens they 
will soon find a large demand for plates to print from, instead of making only originals as now, 
for the reason that they can meet the price of the electrotypers.? 

The Theory of Lithography.—The chemical processes upon which depend the processes 
of lithography and also, of course, photo-lithography, are the result of the interaction of the 
chemical substances employed. 

These are the fatty materials with which the drawing is made, the gum solution acidified 
with nitric acid, and lastly, the printing surface. The drawing is made with a mixture which 
contains, in addition to other substances, soap, the absolute necessity of which has been dis. 
ара but has been confirmed by the recent researches of Fritz оп the practical use of lithog- 
raphy. 

Soaps are well-known organic salts, z.e., compounds of alkali metals, such as sodium апа 
potassium, with organic acids. Their chemical constitution is similar to that of ordinary metallic 
salts: potassium palmixate (soap) is comparable with potassium carbonate. When acids, such 
as sulphuric acid, are added to soap, the behaviour of the soap is that which would be expected 
from metallic salts. The sulphate of the metal is formed and the acid is liberated. Soap gives 
thus, palmitic or other fatty acid, which are solid substances insoluble in water, just as potas- 
sium carbonate when similarly treated gives carbonic acid. This change takes place when the 
lithographic stone is etched : the liberated fatty acid sinks deeper into the stone than could the 
soap. It must be noted here that the fatty acid is insoluble in water while the soap is soluble. 
The question also arises as to whether an insoluble soap is not formed in the pores of the stone. 
When the stone is etched, calcium nitrate is formed by the action of nitric acid on carbonate 
of lime (the material of the litho-stone). If we mix some soap solution in a test tube with some 
solution of calcium nitrate, a flocculent precipitate of lime soap is precipitated. It is possible also 
that calcium soap is formed on the surface of the stone, but its existence there depends on several 
circumstances which can be summed up as follows :— 

(1) The nitric acid attacks the stone by penetrating the film of soap, thus converting this for 
the most part into fatty acid. Calcium carbonate is not attacked by this latter, whilst the 
carbonic acid, liberated by the action of nitric acid on the stone, may even convert some fatty 
acid into the free state. (2) If calcium soap is actually formed, its flocculent and coarse form 
will not sink so deeply into the stone as is observed after etching. (3) It may be considered 
that free nitric acid decomposes calcium soap, forming calcium nitrate and free fatty acid. 

If a stone, the drawing on the surface of which has been washed away with turpentine, is 
treated with dilute nitric acid, action is noticeable only on the parts of the stone bearing no 
image. This can be traced to a chemical change in the surface of the stone bearing the image. 
Experiment shows that the portions of a piece of limestone saturated with fat give no develop- 
ment of gas when dilute acid is applied. 

The stone is treated, it must be remembered, not simply with nitric acid but with gum solu- 
tion at the same time. The action of the gum solution on the stone, in presence of nitric acid, 
is very important. On it depends the preparation of the stone which afterwards prevents the 
adherence of the fatty ink to the clear parts of the image. Gum arabic is a compound of 
potassium and calcium and arabinic acid. Nitric acid destroys this combination, nitrates of 
potassium and calcium being formed, and arabinic acid being set free. Hence these nitrates are 
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present in presence of the excess of nitric acid and the liberated arabinic acid. This latter 
remains dissolved in the water, but after having once become dry it only swells up in water and 
does not dissolve, except on addition of an alkali. This dried arabinic acid is known as metara- 
binic acid. If this acid gum solution be applied to the stone, the latter is etched in the parts 
unprotected by the image, soluble calcium nitrate being formed, and pores being opened in the 
stone which are filled up by the arabinic acid. But, on drying, the arabinic acid is converted 
into insoluble but **swellable ” metarabinic acid which, in consequence of its water absorbent 
properties, repels the greasy pigment in the later process. 

The question may now be asked whether calcium metarabinate is formed from the calcium 
nitrate and free metarabinic acid. The salts of this acid, however, are slightly soluble in water, 
whereas the prepared stone shows no alteration after repeated moistening and washing. Hence 
there seems good reason to believe that the above salt is not formed, and that the stone 15 left 
filled with metarabinic acid. —Prof. ALEX. LAINER in Allgemetner Anzeiger fiir Druckereien. 

More about Placet Grain Process. — Уе give below some further notes on the methods 
of producing a chemical grain, for which we are likewise indebted to the Гула prazzgue de 
/'hotograzure, reviewed in these pages some months ago. 

Another process makes use of carbon tissue. An ordinary carbon print is placed for a few 
moments in an ammoniacal bath, and a solution of potash, calcium hypochlorite, or other substance 
capable of re-dissolving gelatine rendered insoluble by hight. The print is then treated with the 
solutions of potassium bichromate and ferrous sulphate, in which the grain readily appears, 
especially if the solutions are warmed. í 

It is sometimes advisable to use flat, rigid surfaces ; the gelatine is then prepared in solution, 
and the plates of metal or other substance coated therewith. The moisture can be sensitised 
before application, as the plates can be separately treated with potassium bichromate after they 
have dried. They are then used just as the similarly coated paper described above. 

The tanning material can be applied in the solid state. In this case, after having plunged the 
gelatine in the first or solvent bath, the image is developed by placing its surface in contact with 
the tanning substance, or with some chemical which eagerly absorbs water, or other substances 
which can give rise to a chemical reaction when brought into contact with bodies of this kind. 
The solvent can likewise be used as powder if it is lightly applied to the moist gelatine film, 

The foregoing notes have made mention only of gelatine as a basis of the several processes. 
But in place of gelatine various gums, albumen, dextrine, fish glue, sugar, caramel, glucose, casein, 
starch, gluten, bitumens, soaps, resins, and other substances can all be employed with greater or less 
advantage. It is often an advantage to use a mixture of two or more of these substances. 
Ditlerence іп solubility of the substances mixed favours the formation of grain, and even the 
majority of the substances mentioned above consist of mixtures of two or more bodies in variabie 
proportions, Thus gelatinealways contains a certain proportion soluble in cold water, and a certain 
part completely insoluble. Commercial gelatine is always of variable composition, and the grain 
produced with it by the methods above described, therefore, varies with the sample. 

In order to obtain constant and regular results, it is advisable not to use gelatine alone, but to 
combiné it with gum, dextrine, or albumen ; or, better, with soluble gelatine, which gives a more 
homogeneous mixture, This soluble gelatine is obtained by treating ordinary gelatine with an 
acid, and boiling for a long time. 

A mixture and process which answer perfectly for reproduction of the most delicate photo- 
graphic prints are as follows. This is given as an example, for just as good results сап be 
obtained with other formule. 

Coat a flat surface with 


Gelatine . қ Я З А " , ; . : " IO parts 
Soluble gelatine Р " ; ; З қ ? ; : I-2 ,, 
Water . ; : Я қ à Я і А } Е 100 ,, 
Sugar . à : . ; ; , 3 , s Я 1-2 ,, 
Potass bichromate . ; ; 1-2 ,, 


Sometimes a little acid is advisedly added. Allow to dry and expose to light under a print. 
positive or negative according to the kind of relief desired, Plunge the print into pure water, and 
then into water containing a little borax. The image appears and the plate develops a grain at once. 
The action of the liquid. is arrested by transferring the print to a bath of alcohol, ammonia, 
and water :— 


Water . ; . . . . . Я . . З 100 parts 
Alcohol . . . . ө е . е . . . 20-30 э” 
Ammonia К қ . 


i ' А | : | ; 2-4 |, 
This is blotted off with absorbent paper and the print allowed to dry completely (or nearly 


so) in the dark. 

It is then transferred to the ferrous sulphate solution. Here the grain appears, and when 
the print has been developed, it is placed in pure or faintly acidulated water, and dried. Оп 
drying, the grain is permanently fixed. 

The size and depth of the grain сап be varied during development to suit the subject. For 
this purpose two or three solutions are prepared containing different proportions of ferrous sulphate 
and acid. Development is commenced with the weakest solution, and is continued with one or 
the other according to the result required, 
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The solvents must be varied according to the nature of the material used as the base of the 
process. Possible solvents are :—acids, many salts, alcohol, oils, essences and mixtures of these 
bodies. The tanning materials must equally vary with this base. Gallic and tannic acids, salts 
of aluminium, chromium, zinc, iron (especially the sulphate and nitrate), all astringents and 
hygroscopic salts can be used. Lime, sodium, calcium, mercury or platinum chloride, are 
materials which are usable in solid form ; and lastly, alcohol, ether and essences. Alcohol, for 
example, gives a remarkably fine grain with a mixture of gum-lac dissolved in ammonia or 
borax. 

In order to render the action of the tanning and solvent liquids more rapid and regular, the 
addition of a small proportion of acid, or of a chloride, sulphate. nitrate or other salt is desirable, 

The action of the liquids is likewise accelerated by heat. In order to render the substances 
sensitive to light, salts of silver, gold, chromium, iron, platinum, uranium, mercury and other 
metals are used, as well as certain substances of animal or vegetable origin, 

Another method of procedure is to take a sheet of paper coated with gelatine, sensitise it and 
expose to light under a negative in the usual way. The paper is then mounted, film down, on a 
rigid or flexible support, the back stripped off and the film developed from the side opposite to 
that on which it was exposed. This is done in a solution of potassium bichromate, which dissolves 
the gelatine which has not escaped alteration by light. When complete, it is transferred to the 
iron solution which gives the grain ; it is then ready to yield a mould. 

Grained images or designs obtained by means of the processes above described can be trans- 
ferred to metal or other substance, but it is generally necessary to have the image reproduced in 
more durable material, 
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Correspondents we like. — Оп 
another page is part of a letter from a 
reader in St. Petersburg who has taken 
the trouble to point out an article in an 
American contemporary which escaped 
our notice. We keep a fairly watchful eye 
on process and kindred literature (though 
we do not claim infallibility), and there is 
very little of technical or commercial interest but we consider reproducing or abstracting it for 
the benefit of our readers. None the less we are always grateful for friendly acts by any 
reader who has the interest of the craft at heart and comes torward to help us in making 772 
Process Photogram the one journal of information on photo-mechanical methods. 

The Levy Acid-Blast etching process appears in the list of grand prizes and gold medals 
awarded at the Paris Exposition. 

The Chicago Association has re-formed, with J. II. Behrens, president ; Edward West- 
man, vice-president ; Joseph H. Barnett, secretary ; and Julius Regenstein, treasurer, 

The Deardorff Optical & Camera Co., 271 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, invite requests 
for quotations in process lenses and other apparatus for modern photo-mechanical work. 

The General Election was the opportunity of the blockmaker to push small lines for post- 
cards. Bursil] & Ladyman, 247 Coldharbor Lane, Brixton, were among those who quoted early 
black and three-color work. | 

Les Progrès de la Photogravure (Paris: Gautier-Villars).—This is a resumé of recent 
progress іп photo-engraving methods by Léon Vidal, the veteran editor of Ze Moniteur de 
Photographie, and author of many standard French works on photo etchings, It deals with the 
theories of the formation of the half-tone dot, photo-engraving in intaglio, etc., and to the many 
French operators in process work will be a useful reminder of what has been done within the 
past few years. 

The Camera and Advertising.—The advertisement sections of certain of the American 
magazines have been full of interest for some years, and in this country a steady improvement of 
this department is noticeable. One feature in the American magazines is the extent to which 
оа reproductions are employed. The advertisements of schools, hotels, hydros, 
»arding-houses, health resorts, etc., are almost invariably accompanied by half-tone engravings, 
which show the readers at a glance the actual place in praise of which the advertisement has been 
penned. Why should not this style of announcement also be adopted more largely by traders, 
for the purpose of showing their business premises (either elevation or interiors) or exact photo- 
graphic reproductions of certain lines of goods ?—MNewspaper and Poster Advertising. 

The Chicago Combine.—The official decision of the Court on the combine of the Photo- 
Engravers’ Association of Chicago was given last month. From 77е Chicago Chronicle we now 
obtain the judge's summing up, in which, after commenting on the disappearance of the minutes 
and agreement of the Photo- Engravers’ Association, he proceeds to say that the fact of the defendants 
never doing any business under the agreement was immaterial ; the law forbade any entering into 
a combination for the purpose of fixing prices. Не said their acts showed that they entered into 
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an illegal combination, agreeing to do what the statute said they should not do. Тһе law of 
Illinois plainly showed the intention of the Legislature to put a stop to the baneful influences and 
tendencies to control the price of saleable articles and to prevent competition in trade. 

A motion for a new trial was made as soon as Judge Hutchinson closed his arraignment, 
but no date was set for the hearing. 

British Process Engraving: Ап American View.—*Sowmc interesting side-lights on the 
manners and customs of the British process craft are cast in a letter by Hermann J. Schmidt 
to the Editor of 77е National Journal, from the September issue of which we make some extracts:— 

** There are many engraving firms here —about sev enty or eighty, employing from five to two 
hundred men. In regard to methods they are very different. from those in America, and, while 
their methods here seem odd to an American, and perhaps not as practical as in the United 
States, vet the results are the same, and it would be well to remark that some very good work 
ік done here. In regard to speed they are a little behind Americans, as their facilities are not 
as great as ours. For instance, line work is done with the rolling-up process. A plate is 
etched, given first bite, and rolled up with a lithographic leather roller, which contains greasy, 
waxy ink. This, when heated, runs down on the sides of the lines and protects them. They get 
more of a shoulder this way than if dragon's blood was used for powdering four ways. They etch 
a plate from four to six bites to obtain depths, many firms not using routing machines, and some 
do not have апу. It takes from one and a half to two hours to etch a plate, and this is double 
the time taken in the United States. Then, again, they don’t strip their negatives. Each little 
line job is printed separately, and very often etched separately, and if there are many little prints 
on zinc they are soldered together and then etched in one big flat. Of course, as they don t. use 
dragon’s blood they require little heating to allow the ink to melt to run down on the sides, and 
so they place their plates on a slab, which is heated by gas underneath, thus avoiding the flame 
directly, or else the solder will melt. A great deal of half-tone is done on zinc, and as my process 
requires little burning in, it is conceded a good thing here. One firm here, Lascelles & Co., 
use dry plates altogether for their half-tones, using it for half-tones only. They are said to print 
very quickly, and the work is splendid. I do not. know of any American firm having done this 
exclusively on all their half-tones, One operator makes from eighty to one hundred negatives а 
day, I am told, with dry plates, while a good day's work for a wet plate operator is from eighteen 
to twenty-five a day in America, 

** Color work is not very much used, it seems, and I have seen very little here, while I dare 
say nearly half the firms in America do it, with more or less success. 

** The shops here are well lighted and ventilated and more roomy than most of those in the 
United States. A great many firms have their offices in London and their engraving works in 
the suburbs, about ten or twenty miles, to secure cheap rent and taxes. Those in the suburbs 
are, indeed, things of beauty compared to American shops. Here all the departments are on the 
ground floor, They have large yards for printing, plenty of trees, sunshine and fresh air, birds 
perching on your frame occasionally when youare printing, which is so diflerent from some of 
our crowded shops in America, where the electric light takes the place of daylight. There are 
many of these, mind you; not only onc. There are ten to fifteen around London alone ; then 
in Watford and Derby also, as well as farther north. The hours for working here are generally 
from 9 a m. to 7 pm., one hour for dinner, from 1 to 2, and half an hour, about б, for tea. 
English. engravers must have their half tea-hour, It is amusing how they all sit down and enjoy 
their cup of tea. Fancy the thing in America, Not much time for tea there, But the workman 
here is better preserved, looks healthy, and can stand a lot of work when he is called upon 
to do it. 

“Saturday is a half holiday always—not only in the hot summer months. Now comes the 
wages, and it is here that the Americans have the advantage of the English. Wages are much 
lower than in America, ranging from Z1 to 43— $5.00 to 315.00. А good man gets 816.00 
a week. Іп America there are a great many getting from $25.00 to $35.00 a week, which is 
about $0 per cent. more. [We should call that тоо per cent. more.—En5.] But we Americans work 
harder, much more so, and deserve it, and living is higher, too ; so it’s six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other.” 

Process work abroad.—A correspondent writes us a long letter after a residence of some 
months in Sweden as technical manager of a processstudio, from which we quote a number of 
items which will be interesting to those contemplating similar enterprises. “4 I found the atelier 
here at the top of a big mansion in the best street in the town. It apparently has been the 
studio of an ordinary photographer at one time. However, it is much better equipped than I 
expected, and they have a very good idea of just what is wanted and had already been turning 
out very decent work indeed. They have electric light laid on—heaps of incandescent lamps every- 
where, but only two arc lamps in the studio, the stands of which do not allow the light to be 
brought closer to the copy than about 15 inches. I am having them fitted with a sliding arm so 
that I can arrange them as closely as I need. They (the lamps) are weak ; but I am getting 
another pair of 25 ampères ; the current is direct and the day supply cheap. . . . They had no 
prism but always stripped every negative. Certainly the boy was a good stripper ; nevertheless 
he spoilt, either in stripping or with rubbing the metal plate against the negative, very many 
negatives. Also the time taken by the operation was such a frightful nuisance that I persuaded 
them to cable for a prism. . . . The press is an old litho machine without a tympan. I have 
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to make a tympan of loose cardboard. It is, as you can guess, a very troublesome matter to get 
good proofs from it. . . . They only get sevenpence per square inch—the universal price through- 
out Sweden, I am told. . . . I never saw a place with so many doors and cupboards, the latter 
being very large ones. The use that some of them have been put to is distinctly good, e.g. the 
whirler is fixed up in a cupboard, and the resin and dragon's blood are kept in others, They 
are big enough for the boys to go inside and shut the door and dust the plate! . . . . They have 
a name stamp for the plates but no press for it, so itis very unusual to give it just the right hit 
and to get it quite straight on the plate. Iam getting a proper name-stamp made. 

My principal assistant is a very nice young fellow of 21, who is a capable ordinary photographer 
with a knowledge of chemistry and a technical school training. Не speaks a little English and 
also knows French and German. (Everybody here, by the way, apparently speaks more than 
one language. I asked a nurse-girl the way one, day in the street and she thought I was a 
German and answered in German, then in English, and afterwards talked French, beside being 
polite enough to say how pleasant it was to meet an actual foreigner to talk to instead of only 
teachers.) 

** At first I had a smart carpenter (for mounting) and four other boys, one of whom can etch and 
another print. Since then I have three young women, who work up the originals, another to do 
the fine etching (when she has learned it), and another to despatch blocks and look after the office 
work. Not only is the price of copper very high but other chemicals here are also dearer, 
owing to most of them having to be imported and pay duty. There is a duty of 1§ per cent. 
on perchloride of iron. . . . I have had to make my own collodion, with great trouble at first, 
owing to the difficulty of getting pure alcohol. They use a flat bath here for sensitising—just 
an ordinary porcelain dish—so I had made one of the stands designed and illustrated by Mr. 
Gamble in his * Wet Collodion,’ which is much more convenient. . . . They want the very best 
work, such as they see in the English magazines, out here. The printers, I am pleased to say, 
admit that my blocks are better to print from than those they previously had, but probably that is 
due to the specially hard zinc I am getting from Penrose's. Anyhow, I have seen some of the 
blocks after 20,000 impressions and there seems no wear on them : certainly the 20,000th print 
was not bad at all. They complain a great deal about the mounting ; they dislike wood and 
want them mounted on metal. I have a man who mounts the blocks perfectly ideally as far as 
neatness goes. I am sure no English printer would complain of the mounting. . . . Iam 
sending you a few copies just as they are printed, so that you can see I have not much to be 
ashamed of for a start, considering the difficulties I have had to contend with.” 

The Examinations іп Process Work, held by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
will take place on May rst and 4th, 1901. The following are the syllabuses in the ordinary and 
honors grades and the questions set at the (last) written examination. 

Ordinary. —(1) The Local Practical Examination will include the following tests : — 

To focus, expose, and develop a negative of a drawing in line or wash ; to prepare or etch a 
zinc or copper plate (a) for a process block ; (^) for a photogravure plate; to make a collotype or 
a photo-litho transfer. 

(2) The Written Examination will include questions founded on the following subjects : — 

1. Cameras and lenses for copying and process work, ruled screens, prisms, reversing mirrors, 
the appliances in ordinary use for electric and artificial lighting for photographic purposes, and 
the apparatus employed in photo-mechanical processes. 

2. A practical knowledge of collodion (wet and dry) and gelatine dry plate photography. 

3. A general knowledge of various methods of developing, fixing, intensifying, and reducing 
negatives. 

4. A general knowledge of the properties of gelatine, albumen, fish glue, bitumen, resin, 
inks, etching solutions, and other chemicals and materials used in photo-mechanical work. 

Тһе principles and practice of at least two of the following processes :— 

5. Photogravure, 6. Blockmaking— line, half-tone, and three-color. 7. Photo-lithography, 
8. Collotype. 

Honors.--(1) Written Examination. Candidates will be expected to answer more difficult 
questions in some of the subjects of the Ordinary Grade, and, in addition, to show a practical 
knowledge of the principles and operations in one or more of the following processes :— 
1. Photogravure. 2. Line. negatives and line blocks. 3. Half-tone negatives and half-tone 
blocks. 4. Chromotypography (negatives and blocks for three-color process) 5. Photo- 
lithography. 6. Collotype. 
| (2) Candidates may be required to show proficiency in practical operations in one or more of 
the above processes, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, including the preparation of negatives 
suitable for each class of work from (a) pictures in color, (0) drawings in monochrome, (с) originals 
in black and in tints, and (4) natural objects. 

Written Examtnation—(Ordinary Grade), 1. Describe the principle of making ruled 
screens for half-tone blocks, and explain the effect of these screens in the making of negatives 
for blocks. 

2. Explain the use and working of a mirror or prism in negative making. 

3. What means are adopted to reverse collodion and gelatine dry plate negatives when made 
without the aid of a prism ? 


4. What is collodion, and how is it prepared for negative making ? 
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Describe the preparation of the resin and etching of a photogravure plate. 

Describe the processes of making negatives for line and half-tone blocks. 

State generally the principles of the preparation of trichromatic negatives. 

Give details of the process of etching line blocks on zinc. 

. Describe the working of the enameline process on copper, and give details of the opera- 
tion of etching the half-tone block. 

10. What do you know about the action of bichromate salts in solutions of gelatine ? and 
explain in what way this action is made use of in the processes of photo-lithography and 
collotype. 

Written Examination —(Wonors Grade). 1. Give a description of the camera, screen, 
lighting, and apphances necessary for the production of negatives by the half-tone process. 

2. Пом is collodion iodised for making negatives for line blocks? and give a formula. 

3. Describe ‘direct ? and ** indirect ? processes for producing trichromatic negatives, giving 
particulars of the color filters employed, and the treatment of the negatives, 

4. Give the working and formula for sensitising ordinary dry plates and the making of tri- 
chromatic negatives. 

5. Explain fully the treatment of dry and wet plate negatives for the production of half-tone 
blocks. Describe stops, exposure, development, and other operations. 

6. What are the constituents of a sensitising bath for collodion plates? State how tested, 
and how kept in working order. 

7. Describe the working of the enameline process on copper, giving formula, and state if 
any modifications are necessary for using the same process on zinc. 

8. What is the “bitumen process of printing on zinc, and how is it employed ? 

9. Describe the process of making photogravure plates, giving details and formula, 

то. Describe fully, with formula, the process of etching line blocks on zinc. 

11. Describe fully, with formula, the process of etching line blocks on copper or zinc. 

12. Describe fully, giving formula, the process of making photo-lithographic transfers, and 
printing the same on stone. 

13. Describe fully, giving formula, the process of making collotype plates. 

14. How are collotype plates printed, and what treatment is necessary to keep the plates in 
working order ? 

15. State what kinds of paper are most suitable for collotype printing, and what operations are 
necessary for the production of glazed prints to imitate ordinary silver print photograms, 


V cu сл 


A TRANSFER PROCESS. 


DEAR SIR AND MaApAM,—I would 
beg to call your attention to an article 
on collotype transfer to stone, alumin- 
lum, zinc, or copper, by Benno Koerner 
in No. 1101 of the Screntific American 
Supplement. It seems to have been 
missed by the photo journals, yet it is a. process by which splendid results can be obtained. I 
have worked it myself, and have seen а varied collection of work done by it in America of a 
very high character. Now that grain processes are so prominent this should not be hidden in 
a supplement of a periodical only partly dedicated to photography. - Yours faithfully, 

C. T. CHESTERMAN, 
State Paper Manufactory, St. Petersburg. 

(Тһе commencement of this article appears on р. 166. —Ebs. ] 


DRY PLATES FOR SCREEN NEGATIVES. 
To the Editors of Zhe Process Photogram. 


DEAR SIR AND MADAM,—Process work growing,—rather rank in some places and more 
horizontally than vertically on the whole,—might we not take stock every now and then of the 
requirements of the growth ! Leaving the rather dreary question of prices for the moment (for 
why, after all. should not a man go through the bankruptcy court in his own way 2), one may ask 
what has become of that. photographic infant born some time ago (of reasonably healthy parents). 
the dry plate for process men (not to be too precise as to baptismal details); You, sir, stood 
sponsor, and with the enthusiasm of a godfather (how often you have done it) promised many 
things on its behalf. 

Пом is it getting оп? We have not heard so much of it of late. Surely such a promising 
babe is not pining for want of attention, I am afraid he has not been properly fed. Down ош 
way they say it could not stand the smell of ether and alcohol, but I say his food is not carefully 
condensed. They give him too much calves foot jelly. Perhaps with a little less he would 
thrive better and more folk be glad to see him.— Yours truly, OPERATOR. 


[When infants grow and settle down to work, it is natural that parents апа god- parents 
should feel less need to proclaim their existence. — E ps. ] 
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CHROMO-RESINOGRAPHY. 
By C. FLECK. 


HIS is a dusting process on zinc, glass, porcelain or other material, which | 
is my own device; and the results of which, being most permanent and 
ornamental, ought to go far towards supplanting paper hangings. 
They possess the following advantages over wall paper:—(1) Per- 

manency, (2) Can be washed, (3) No danger from bacteria, (4) More artistic 
appearance, (5) More decorative quality. 

The process is carried out as follows:—We prepare a water-color of, say, 
a bouquet of red and yellow roses, outline the deepest shadows of the 
various parts by means of a lead pencil, and cut out the outlines, using 
a pair of scissors or penknife, and softening the edge left by means of the 
finger nail. The support, the stencil paper, and the material should be of 
exactly the same size. Тһе first stencil is now fastened to the plate to be 
dusted by means of clamps and the two introduced into a dusting box 
containing finely powdered asphalt which is previously raised into a cloud. 
The fineness of the grain of resin is modified according to the depth of the 
shadows: for example, if these are very deep, a coarse and dense grain is 
best used, and is obtained by placing the plate and stencil in the dusting box 
directly after the agitation of the resin in the box. If, however, the shadows 
are softer, a longer interval is allowed to elapse before introducing the plate. 
But if there is very little deep shadow in the original, we choose a very fine 
powder, and go over the shadows with black lithographic ink after melting 
the resin. After dusting, the stencil is carefully removed from the plate, and 
adhering powder removed with a soft brush or cotton-wool, after which the 
same stencil can be used for another plate. 

The melting of the powder is done, in the case of zinc, by a spirit lamp. 
When glass or porcelain is being operated on, electrical heating is preferable. 
If a muffle furnace is at disposal it can be used if fusible colors are used; or 
even a collotype drying oven can be employed. When the asphalt or the 
brown “ fusible color” has melted, and the plate is cool, the second stencil 
can be: applied for the next dark color, which is a bluish green. In this 
stencil are cut out the shadows of the rose leaves which should be repro- 
duced entirely in dark green. As there is no suitable green resin (gum-guiac 
is not applicable), and no pigment containing enough adhesive to give it the 
necessary adhesion, we must combine pigment and adhesive. We use an 
aniline dye or artists' pigment and melt the same with colophony, afterwards 
finely powdering. After this has been applied and melted, the yellowish 
green for other leaves has to be applied. After this, dark and bright reds for 
the roses, grey for the background, and yellow for the tea roses: lastly white, 
which is applied to the yellow and red roses by hand. The white color 


consists of a mixture of pigment and white resin or of baryta white and 
water glass or albumen. .The plate is now ready. All that need be done 
further ts to give a gold edging, which greatly adds to the appearance. 
Holes are made in the four corners in order to secure the plate to the wall. 
This process should form a very profitable addition to ceramic craft. | 


ZINC FOR ETCHING PURPOSES. 
Ву Fraxz Novak. 


(A contribution to Photacraphische Correspondenz from the Kk. Graphische Lehr- und Versuchanstalt, Vienna.) 


x order to trace some connection between the chemical composition of 
commercial zinc and its suitability for photo-engraving purposes, I 
made, under the direction of Professor 4. М. Eder, a number of 
comparative tests of different kinds of zinc in reference to their 

(1) chemical composition, and (2) practical utility for photo-etching. 

Some firms place special brands of zinc upon the market which are 
apparently selected for the American hot-enamel process. No connection is 
known between the properties of the zinc and its chemical composition ; 
but at anyrate, something more is wanted than the oft repeated statement 
that the purest zinc is the best. The experiments to be described in a later 
article, lead to the conclusion that the presence of certain foreign metals in 
zinc is favorable to the use of the metal for graphic purposes: for example, 
the following two analyses may be cited :— 


I. II. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Lead - - - - - - - - 1716 1:23 
Cadmium : . - - : - - "209 "072 
Iron - - - - - - - - "0208 "0117 
Arsenic - - - - - - - - {тасе trace 
Silver - . - - - - - - » 5 
Sodium - - . te - - - is js 


Sample I. is quite suitable for the burnt-in enamel process; sample H., 
on the other hand, does not lend itself to the process. The analyses seem 
to show that the good qualities of the first sample are to be attributed 
to the larger percentage of cadmium which it contains. The percentage 
of lead is about the same in each case, whence it may be concluded that 
the evil effects which have been attributed to lead have been exaggerated; 
and if this be so, we come to a new basis of comparison of zincs 
from the photo-etcher's point of view. The present notice serves as a 
preliminary announcement. My experiments have been made on a number 
of zincs and zinc-alloys, in order to fix the limits between which the 
proportions of foreign metals may fall. 

The samples examined were sold for the use of zincographers, but the 
vendors did not, however, make any claims for their suitability in 
different zinco processes. All the samples were quite suitable for ordinary 
zincography or for photo-zinco with albumen or cold enamel: they showed, 
however, very decided differences in the hot enamel, and other processes 
in which the metal must be heated. Many brands became, under these 
circumstances, coarsely crystalline and soft, so that the etching and printing 
could be done only with great difficulty. | 

Other samples withstood the burning-in of the fish glue very well. 
The zinc altered in structure on heating, but to a fine grain. Such plates 
were quite suitable for zinc etching processes, especially for the zinc half- 
tones which have been so much in use. 
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ACID-BLAST PLANT (Louis Edward Levy’s Process). 


The above reproductions of Mr. Levy's exhibit at the Paris Exposition are from blocks etched by acid-blast 
They are given here by permission of Mr. Levy. 


(See Article on “ Acid-Blast " in October Process Photogran:.) 
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GIGANTOGRAPHY. | 


A New Process for Photo- 
Mechanical Posters, etc. 


RAPID and simple process whereby large half-tone blocks can be pro- 
duced from photograms of average size has obviously many practical 
and commercial applications. Any method which depends upon the 
enlargement of the half-tone negative has naturally the disadvantage 

of the general weakening resulting from the magnification of the mechanical 
grain. Anew and patented process by which the size of the dot in the enlarged 
print can be regulated as desired—and this with only one single screen—is 
being introduced into this country by Klimsch, Hunter, & Co., who in their 
preliminary announcement mention the many uses to which the process may 
be put, not only for advertisement but for any of the many purposes where 
large reproductions are required to catch the eye or to be viewed at a short 
distance rather than for close examination. Before referring to these we 
may turn for a moment to the process itself. 

The process is briefly as follows (we quote from the details given in the 
inventor's specification. No. 16,137, 1899): The principle involved in the 
process is that the cross-line screen is placed, not next to the sensitive 
plate as in ordinary work, but close to the illuminated transparency which 
must be prepared from the original in order to obtain an enlarged negative. 
The latter can be transferred to stone by means of photo-litho transfer 
paper or copied directly on to a sensitised aluminum or zinc plate, so that it 
can be used for either letterpress or litho printing. 

Gigantography offers the following advantages:— The continuous tone 
transparency contains all the detail and delicacy of the original, and in the 
process of enlarging these are accurately reproduced. 

When the original is imperfect the result can be much improved by 
retouching the transparency, or the negative from which it is prepared, in 
the ordinary way. The tri-color process can be applied to the enlargement 
by making three continuous tone negatives and transparencies giving the 
effect of the three fundamental colors. In such continuous tone plates the 
separation of the colors is nearly perfect, and, consequently, in the process 
of enlarging a very accurate result is obtained. The coarseness of the grain 
permits the printing of such three-color enlargements on the litho machine. 

With one small screen about 12 x 9 inches of 150 or 175 lines to the inch, 
enlargements can be made up to 30x 40 or even larger, and the degree of 
coarseness of the dots can be varied within reasonable limits. 

Messrs. Klimsch, Hunter, & Co. arc prepared to grant licenses to 
printers and to supply the complete plant for working the process; also 
to give all necessary instructions and information. The results when 
viewed a few feet away present all the appearance of half-tone litho, and 
compete with those obtained by an expensive process of making. an enlarged 
drawing for reproduction by transfer litho. The method enables the litho 
printer to turn out an even better result in a fraction of the time and at say 
one-tenth the cost. The possibility which is thus opened up of undertaking 
minor commissions, which could not otherwise be done except at a loss, 
will not, we are sure, be ignored by practical photo-lithographers. More- 
over, the process lends itself to the production of the most effective color 
effects by multi-printing, as well as by printing in a colored ink on a toned 
ground. Examples of these different methods can be seen at Messrs. 
Klimsch, Hunter's, and will, we venture to think, convince the inquirer as 
to the commercial possibilities of the process. 
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For posters, we consider the “ gigantogram” will speedily prove a success. 
It has one great virtue in these days of incessant novelty in pictorial 
advertisement: it is distinct, and asserts itself even in competition with 
posters of the extreme impressionistic type. But the hoarding is not its 
only place. Schools, colleges, and museums are constantly in need of 
large reproduction of antiquities, architecture, natural scenes, etc., the 
first desideratum in which is general truthfulness, rather than minute 
accuracy. Іп the supply of these also “ gigantography " must take its place. 


Enameline Printing.—The continuation of Mr Davidson's articles on this 
subject will appear next month. 


A PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
TRANSFER PROCESS. 


By Benno KOERNER. 
(From 77е Scientific American Supplement.) 
( Continued from page 169. ) 


XPOSURE UNDER NEGATIVE. — The negatives, which should be reversed, 
should not be too dense, but rather soft in effect, clear, and full of 
detail. Negatives with very strong contrast between light and shade 
are liable to cause trouble under unfavorable crcumstances, such as 

poor light, etc. According to density of negative and strength of light the 
time of exposure varies from three to fifteen minutes in sunlight to from 
twenty minutes to one hour and a half in diffused light. The course of 
exposure, especially with collodion negatives, can from time to time be 
judged by looking through the back of the glass plate in the printing frame. 
The gelatine film changes color from exposure to light. As soon as the 
places which will give the deepest shadows in reproduction are changed to 
brown, and the high-lights commence a faint discoloration, the exposure 
should be stopped. To produce white, clean edges, outside the picture, on 
the transfer impressions, orange-colored paper should be interposed between 
the light and film in the printing frame, so the light cannot strike the parts 
of the film outside of the picture it is wished to print white. After the ex- 
posure under negative is made, the gelatine plate is taken out of the printing 
frame, and put face upwards into a dish containing clean water heated up to 
about 80° F. The water has to cover the entire plate, and in it the gclatine 
fiim undergoes a decided change. Before the exposed plate is put into 
water the film is perfectly smooth and does not show the grain, but as soon 
as water has a chance to permeate the film, those parts which have been 
exposed to light show the grain, and warm water facilitates the formation of 
grain. While the thickness of the film on the glass, the ingredients 
of the gelatine solution, the amount of heat used for drying, and the 
action of light, are the primary causes, water is the medium which really 
produces the grain. In the warm water the fineness or coarseness can, 
to some extent, be regulated. For a fine grain the plate is left in the 
water about thirty seconds. The coarser the grain desired, the longer the 
plate is left in the water, but there is a limit; two minutes should be the 
longest, as otherwise the film will get too soft and spongy in the high-lights, 
and the plate may be spoiled. After the grain is obtained (which can easily 
be found by taking the plate out of the water, blowing the water off some 
exposed parts, and holding it up against the light) the plate is thoroughly 
washed in cool running water till the bichromate is washed out. After this 
washing it is put into a cool place to drain, and to dry either spontaneously 
or by fans if transfer impressions are wanted quickly. 
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Moistening So/ution.—Stock solution : 


Water - - - - 4 ounces, 128 c.cs. 
Nitrate of potassium - - 70 grains, 43 grammes. 
Chloride of calcium . - 20. 11 ТА 
Chrome alum (in summer) - 15 <4 1 e 

= » (in winter) - . D. as 1 " 
Citric acid - - . 20. 11 » 


Let each dissolve well before the next is added. For use take to one 
ounce of stock solution, 


9 ounces glycerine 288 c.cs. 
4 ,, water 28-52 


and shake well. This solution can be used over and over again. Before 
printing in the printing press the films have to be moistened with the above 
solution. Put the plates film up on the table, level them, and spread the 
solution evenly over the films to the edges of the glass, so that it will stand 
about one eighth of an inch high. Avoid air bubbles on the surface of the 
film, as such will cause black spots on the impressions. The plates and 
solution should not be too cold, as may happen in winter time. The best 
temperature of the workroom is from 70° to 80° F. The more contrast 
there has been in the negative used, the longer the plate has to be moistened. 
The average time for a plate made from a good, soft negative is about half 
an hour. The right time can also be judged. If there is a decided light 
color on the film in the deepest shadows, the moistening has to continue 
till this disappears. Then enough moistened solution is taken off with a 
soft sponge, and the surface of the film dried with some absorbent paper. 
Old, clean newspaper will do. After the back of the plate is thoroughly 
cleaned it is put into the printing press. 

Press and Printing.—An ordinary lithographic hand press is best adapted 
to make the transfer impressions from these plates. The surface on 
which the plate rests can be a smooth level stone or an iron bed. Either is 
covered first with a sheet of white paper the size of the plate, on which the 
latter is laid, film up of course. 

For inking-up for transfers for the lithographic stone, take equal parts 
of good quality lithographic ink, and good quality crayon ink, and mix 
thoroughly on ink slab. The first roller used is a lithographic leather 
roller that is well impregnated with transfer ink. With this the plate is 
rolled up slowly and carefully, so that the impression stands up quite bold. 
Then comes the use of a composition roller, such as is used by provers of 
cuts for letterpress printing. Roll up on ink slab smoothly, without carrying 
too much ink, and finish with this the rolling-up of the plate. Especially by 
the judicious use of the composition roller are the impressions perfected. 
By quickly rolling over the plate with light pressure, ink is taken off the 
plate, but by slow rolling and heavy pressure ink distribution is made 
heavier. Ву breathing over certain spaces of impression, and following 
this up quickly by light rolling, the places are lightened up; by rolling some 
parts extra, impressions on these parts are made darker, etc. The printer 
will soon learn by practice the effective use of the composition roller. ' 

After the plate is rolled up to secure desired effects (it will not dry on 
account of glycerine in film), a piece of transfer paper is laid over the plate. 
Cover this with some backing sheets (not too soft) and make the print by 
pulling through with just enough pressure to lift out the ink properly. 
Should the ink be too stiff, which may soon be found out, because only the 
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deeper shadows of impression take ink, it can be thinned with lithographic 
varnish. Care should be taken that plate, bed plate, and ink slabs are not 
too cold. Any number of transfer impressions that may be needed can be 
made. If no amount of quick rolling will take off the ink from a plate 
which rolls up too heavily, wash the plate out with turpentine so that every 
trace of ink is removed, dry the plate with absorbent paper, so that every 
particle of ink and turpentine is removed, and moisten again with glycerine 
solution. If even this, by a second rolling up, proves insufficient, the plate 
is over-exposed. This may be remedied by again washing all the ink out as 
before, and pouring over the film a solution of— 


Acetic acid - | - - 3 parts. 
Strong ammonia - - 1 part. 


Mix well before use. Let this stand on the plate such a time as тау have 
been ascertained by former experience, but certainly not longer than ten 
minutes: longer time would make the film spongy and useless for further 
use. Take off, dry the plate with paper, and put on glycerine solution again. 
Let the film moisten for a while; remove, and roll up again. A great deal of 
this kind of trouble may be caused by negatives with too strong contrast, as 
the deepest shadows take the longest time to moisten. A good soft negative, 
with all the details well defined, even in the deepest shadows, will be best all 
the way through the different manipulations, and give the best results in the 
shortest possible time. 

Transferring.—The manipulations in transferring these impressions on to 
lithographic stone, zinc, or copper for letterpress printing are about the 
same. The surfaces are prepared as is necessary and essential for each 
stone or metal. If on stone, the stone is finely polished on the side to which 
the transfer is to be made. If additions have to be made on the stone after 
the transfer is made, the surface of the stone may be finely grained, so that 
the lithographer may draw the addition. After the transfer is made on 
stone and the impression is satisfactory in regard to sharpness of grain, etc., 
I would advise a preliminary etching of the impression with a solution of 
tannic acid and water, say a teaspoonful of tannic acid to a pint of cold 
water. Wash with this the surface on which the transfer has been made 
for about thirty seconds, wash off with clean water, and gum the stone up 
with a thin solution of gum arabic and water. Let dry, and wash out under 
the gum (to avoid streaks); rub up and roll up as usual in lithographic work. 
The first etching with the nitric acid solution should be a weak one. After - 
this proceed in the manner commonly used in treating stone work. 

If transfers are to be made on zinc plates for letterpress printing, the 
plates should be well polished. After that I give the zinc plates а dip іп a 
nitric acid solution (nitric acid, 1 ounce; water, 40 ounces) for about 
thirty seconds. While doing this I go over the polished surface of the zinc 
plate with a wad of absorbent cotton to remove the oxidised zinc, and clean 
off also thereby any possible impurities on the surface, and then give a good 
rinse in running water. The plates have to be dried quickly to prevent 
further oxidation. After this the transfer is made. For first dusting-on of 
plate, I would advise the use of finely pulverised resin of the best quality, as 
this melts at a lower temperature than dragon's blood, and therefore pre- 
vents a running together of the grain dots in deep shadows where there are 
details, thus causing black blotches. 

Aluminum for Printing Purposes.—Printing from aluminum plates has 
undoubtedly a great future, and this grain process is especially well adapted 
to it. I could not get a negative that was reversed, and could not make one 
from the one furnished for lack of time, but succeeded, and in a way which 
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will save me several steps should I have to make impressions for aluminum 
plates (by transfer methods) to show unreversed. I made my usual exposure 
from the non-reversed negatives on the gelatine films, and when I reached 
the printing stage I made the impressions direct on the thin pliable alumi- 
num plates, which brought the impressions reversed on the aluminum, and 
the prints from that in the correct position as regards right and left. 

The aluminum plate is well polished and then dipped into a weak solution 
of nitric acid and water, which acid does not in the least change the surface 
of the metal, but only cleans it. After this the plate is well rinsed іп run- 
ning water, and dried spontaneously. When the impression on the grain 
plate is rolled up, which can be done with a good quality of crayon ink alone 
(without the transfer ink, necessary for lithographic stone-work), I take the 
prepared aluminum plate, bend it a little so that the polished side for the 
reception of impressions forms a slight concave curve, the centre being half 
an inch above the grain plate. The ends of the aluminum plate on which 
pressure starts and ends rest on the grain plate. Now cover the aluminum 
plate with several medium soft backing sheets (Bristol board or rubber 
sheets), put down the necessary pressure (previously carefully tested, so that 
it will lift out ink properly without smashing the film), about half an inch in 
from end of plate, pull through quickly, and lift off plate after pressure is 
removed by starting slowly on a corner. In this way astonishingly good 
results in regard to sharpness of grain and effects of impressions are 
obtained. Care should be taken that by pulling-through under pressure the 
stop is made about the same distance from the end of the plate as at the 
start, as otherwise the impression might become blurred by the shifting of 
the aluminum plate when the scraper pressure runs over the end of the 
plate. The bending of the plate is necessary, because otherwise blurs might 
be occasioned where the plate comes in touch with the inked-up film, and 
shifting when pressure is put on. After the impression on the aluminum 
plate is made, I let the plate stand for about ten minutes. Then I proceed 
to the etching of the aluminum plate. For etching fluid I use: 


Weak solution of gum arabic and water 16 ounces, 500 c.c. 
Phosphoric acid - - - | ounce, 30 , 
Tannic acid - - - - } teaspoonful, 1 teaspoonful. 


Mix thoroughly. Then put the aluminum plate ina clean dish, and float 
over the etching solution quickly and evenly. Keep the solution in motion 
over the plate for about thirty seconds, remove the plate, and rinse in run- 
ning water, let dry, and gum up with weak solution of gum arabic and water. 
Let dry, wash out with soft ink rag under the gum, and roll up to the proper 
effect. Then either proceed with the printing or gum up with the formerly 
mentioned solution of gum arabic and water for preservation and protection 
of impression on plate. 

In the same way I succeeded in making impressions on thin zinc plates, 
which are in use as substitutes for lithographic stone. Proceed in same 
хау as in treatment of aluminum plate. The impression is powdered with a 
good quality.dragon’s blood, after which the plate is heated, cooled again, 
and then etched. 

In conclusion, I will say that if these instructions are strictly followed, 
especially in making the grain plates and printing therefrom, anyone with 
common judgment and sense will succeed. There is nothing in the different 
stages of the manipulations that would require special skill or that is difficult 
to acquire. Тһе one thing necessary—and absolutely necessary—is cleanli- 
ness. | 

By cleaning the different vessels, etc., as soon as done with, the operator 
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will be saved a great deal of trouble, extra work, and annoyance. Avoiding 
dust will do away with much of extra spotting out of imperfections in the 
reproductions. In case of failure, do not commence to change the formule 
immediately, because you think it is their fault and you could improve them. 
In case of failure, think over your manipulation step by step, and make 
comparisons. In my hands this process has become a practical commercial 
success. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ROUTING MACHINE. 


HE origin of the routing machine, says a recent writer in The Inland 
Printer, can be traced back about sixty years, but the development 
of the same into the fine piece of mechanism as we now see it has 
been but the work of a few years —about fifteen or so. As near as 

can be ascertained, the first routing machine made was built in the city 
of New York for Darius Wells, the inventor of the same (and the father of 
the writer), who used it in making founts of wooden poster type, in which 
line he was the pioneer. He published a specimen book of his types in 
the year 1828, showing letters as large as 20 lines pica. Before resorting 
to the routing machine he had been obliged to cut away the white parts 
of the letters and the counters with gravers, gouges and chisels. This 
was laborious work, as the wood was hard, and its being cut in section or 
on the end of the grain made it all the more difficult. The designs 
were traced on blocks, which were fastened in a vice, or clamped in the 
Jaws of a bench, when the tools above mentioned were brought into play. 

In the year 1845, one of the earliest routing machines was used for 
making wood types in the factory of Wells & Webb, at Paterson, New 
Jersey. Although many of its working parts were crude and ill-constructed, 
compared with the best machines now in use, still the principal features 
now so familiar were prominent in the first machines. Viewed from 
above, one would have seen, in effect, a letter T, the body of the letter 
being the cutter bar, worked by the left hand, and the cross line or top 
of the T, the radial or sweeping arm, with a wheel at the right side, 
which arm was controlled by the right hand. Imagine the T centred 
at the extreme left of the cross line, and the machine sweeping around 
that ** fast post," and then observe the action of any radial action machine 
of these times, and it will be apparent that I was correct in my state- 
ment above, that the first idea of the machine has not been changed, but 
has only been elaborated. 

A routing machine which next came into quite limited use for work 
on wood engravings was so constructed that, in place of the block being 
securely fastened to the table while it was being routed by the movable 
cutter, the block was held in a clamp, and moved this way or that by 
right and left screws, the cutter head meanwhile being stationary, except 
when the same was raised or lowered to suit the work. As the move- 
ment of the block against the cutting edge of the routing tool was done 
by a screw, and angular or circular cuts could be made only by turning 
the handles of both screws simultaneously and in harmony, it necessarily 
followed that the whole process was slow as compared with the old-style 
router. 

A very novel and radical departure in the construction of the routing 
machine was the production of the “straight line" by John Royle & 
Sons, of Paterson, New Jersey, in the year 1868 or 1869. 
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The senior member of the firm in the fifties had had considerable 
experience in repairing routing machines, and up to the time above 
mentioned had made some entire machines on the old style. 

In the “straight-line” machine, the block or plate to be worked was 
fastened to the bed, and the cutter head was moved from point to point 
as formerly, but the whole aspect of the machine was changed. The 
arm swinging from a centre was abandoned; the cutter bar, carrying a 
finely-constructed head,.was made the great feature of the machine, as 
it was thrust in straight lines when so desired, through a box, its passage 
being made easy but very steady by rollers. The machine had so firm and 
solid a movement that it soon became recognised as the greatest improve- 
ment that had been made in the router. The possibility, also, of setting 
the machine so as to cut straight lines or right-angle ones gave it more 
popularity. Hand in hand with the change in form of the machine, came 
very important alterations in the cutter head and spindle, by which the 
latter could be run at much higher speeds than formerly, as high as 14,000 
to 15,000 revolutions per minute being attained. This high rate of speed 
is not essential for many routing processes, but when extremely small 
cutters are used, and the execution is to be rapid, the spindle should 
revolve at very high speed in order to save the cutters from breaking, 
and to secure the best results. 

A very useful device, which proved of great service to the operator, was 
the action of the slide (upon which the cutter bar moves), which was made 
so as to be raised or lowered by the foot of the workman while the routing 
was being done, thus causing the cutter to leave the work instantly or 
gradually, as desired. By this apparatus, if a very small cutter is being 
used, a sort of gliding motion can be given to the cut, so as to clean out 
quite acute angles. 

Following closely upon the “straight-line” machine, Messrs. Royle brought 
out the one now well known as the “Radial Arm.” Keeping pace with 
the “straight-line” in regard to the fine qualities of the cutter head and 
spindle, the “ Radial Arm" has taken a high rank. 

During quite recent years considerable demand has developed for 
cheap routers; machines that would carry a cutter running at 4,000 to 
5,000 revolutions only, even when speeded up. When compared with a 
high-grade routing machine, these simple and cheap affairs would not get 
much attention, but after all they serve a good end for some purposes, and 
have proved to be quite good sellers. The mere fact, however, that the 
block or plate to be routed must be pushed by the hands of the operator 
against the cutter shows that too much in the way of a firm, solid cut must 
not be expected. 

The most recent application of the routing machine that has come to my 
notice is the routing of curved metal plates for web printing presses. This 
Messrs. Royle have effected by removing from a “straight-line” router 
the bed-plate with its gripping device, and by the substitution of a very 
substantial apparatus for holding the curved plates. Provision is made by 
screws for raising or lowering the plate at will, for turning the plate in 
either direction. while the cutting is being done, and other devices for 
facilitating the work. For this kind of work the “straight-line” machine 
seems to be peculiarly well adapted. 

In the early days of the routing machine the operator usually made his 
own cutters from steel wire and tempered the same at the blacksmith’s fire. 
Such primitive methods have been entirely superseded. Cutters are now 
made in quantities and sold in lots to suit customers.—The British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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Two Recent Reviews of The Pro- 
cess Photogram тап as follows :—'* Zhe 
Process Photogram for October is a strik- 
ingly comprehensive issue in the wide 
scope of its technical articles —including 
acid-blast etching —and its interesting series 
of specimen illustrations, the most notable 
of which is the finely executed three-color 
block on the front cover, the work of the students of the Photographic School at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic." — Zhe Journal of Printing and Atndred Trades. 

** [t attords us much pleasure to note the steady improvement and growth of this most excellent 
journal. The number before us is, we think, the finest thus far received, the front cover is 
unusually attractive, containing as it does a handsome tri-color print from plates made by the 
students of the Photographic School, Regent Street Polytechnic. There are many fine illustra- 
tions, interesting articles, criticisms, notes, etc." — National Journal of the Engravers and 
Electrotyfers. 

Our readers will, we hope, pardon us for quoting these two opinions. We do so not in any 
spirit of sclf-satisfaction ; for our ideal of a process journal for every process man is far from 
realisation. But it is gratifying to us to note that our efforts to make the magazine the standard 
source of information, commercial, technical, and personal, on all process matters meet with a 
measure of appreciation. Our readers may depend that we are not going to abate our diliggnce 
in these directions, and we want them to realise the many ways in which they can help. Tell 
us what is going on around you, Write us short practical notes or longer articles on process 
technique whenever you have anything fresh to зау. (We will pay for these at a rate which 
makes it worth your while.) Let us know what articles would be useful to you and to others. 
We can get specialist experts to write these. Show this copy to the process man next to you— 
or lend it to him for a week-end—and tell him that a new volume commences with the next 
number and that the time to subscribe is—now. Remind him that booksellers and others procure 
The Process Photogram only to order. 


Chiswick Polytechnic, we learn from Process Work, is fitting up a process studio and 
will hold classes this winter. 

Наі?- Tone Prints on the backs of playing cards is the latest modification of this form 
of stationery. An American company has a large variety of sets ornamented in this way. 

The Premier Engraving Co., 23 Farringdon Street, London, Е.С., have issued a stylish 
prospectus of specimens of their work, It contains excellent examples of fine, medium, and 
coarse grain half-tone work. 

Lithography figures amongst the subjects taught at the. Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, S.W. It forms part of a general course in which book illustration, etching, 
embroidery, plaster, and gesso-work, etc., are included. 

The Last Coupon for the photogravure memento of Fox Talbot appears in this issue. 
Subscribers who have been obtaining the magazine only for the past few months will be glad to 
know that the complete set for the year entitles them to a handsome photo-engraving from an 
intaglio plate made by Fox Talbot in 1866. 

Our Cover this month is from blocks kindly placed at our disposal by the Societé Anonyme 
des Arts graphiques of Geneva, who do some of the very best tri-color work on the Continent. 
Apart from the technical excellence of the work, the design is interesting as one of the most 
effective decorative studies typifying photography. 

Wm. Ashton & Sons, Church Walk, Southport, have this year brought their series of 
calendars, booklets, and other stationery (in collotype from photographic originals) for advertising 
purposes fully up to date. From a large selection which we have examined we can imagine no 
better or more effective articles wherewith to impress one's name and business upon possible or 
would-be customers, 


* Twenty Years of Electrotyping."—Thc first of a series of lectures arranged by the 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers Association was recently given by Т. 5. Sunderland on the above 
subject. The lecturer sketched the state of the electrotyping craft in. London during recent 
years. Some interesting comparisons were made between English and American electrotyping, 
and between English and American machinery. Mr. Sunderland has charge of an entirely 
American outfit, but he nevertheless held that England could equal the American maker 
of electrotyping plant. 

Light-filters for Tri-coior.— Romain Talbot, 46, Kaiser-Wilhelmstr., Berlin, is issuing a 
set of light filters from the formule of Dr. Miethe, the editor of our German process contemporary 
Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechntk. Тһе filters are the results of experiments made in the 
photo-chemical laboratory of the Berlin High School. Тһе filters, which are in the form of dry 
stained plates, are claimed to give perfect results, needing usually no retouching, and to be 
absolutely permanent. They are used close in front of the sensitive plate. Experiments їп 
the preparation of screens for use before or behind the lens are in hand, but are not yet com- 
pleted. The solutions for making these screens are to be supplied in a short time. We need 
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not point out that with the first-named focal-plane filters, the process for obtaining the half-tone 
color sensation negative is inadmissible. Prices (per set of three focal-plane filters) from £6 to 
£10 for sizes 34 x 4}} and 9J x 12 ins. 


| New Process Appliances. — A. W. Penrose & Со., 8 and 84 Upper Baker Street, 

London, W.C., have introduced a new stove specially designed for burning-in enamel plates. 
The arrangement of the heating area is made much larger than that of the stoves usually used. 
Hence less liability for the plate to get enamelled in patches or for the enamel to come off through 
distortion of the plate. A good pressure of gas is advised by the 
makers, z.e. connection with a I-inch main, although a smaller 
connection can be made through an adapter. The adjustment of 
the gas and air supplies is very nicely done, so that the burner may 
be turned down quite low without any inconvenience from the 
flame striking back. Prices :— 10 ins. (length of tube) Zr; 16 ins., 
41 158.3 20 ins., £2 5s. A similar stove but covered in at the 
sides, and with a planed iron top 24x 16 ins. is also supplied. 
Price, with four rows of burners, each with a separate tap, 
43, 125. 64. 

For the use of electric light in the dark room the new ** Spectra ” 
lamp of Messrs. Penrose is a step in the right direction. A supple- 
mentary bulb is screwed over the ordinary bulb of an incandescent 
lamp. This outer globe is supplied either yellow (for wet collodion) 
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or ruby (for dry plate work), and is hinged about its middle so that white light can be obtained 
in a moment. The outer case can be detached in a few seconds, and the whole fitting screws on 
to any existing pendant. Where only one lamp can be used in a dark room this double-actioned 
fitting ought to prove most useful. Price 10s., including а 100 volt lamp. 


The Process Year-Book, 1900—(Penrose Co., 8A Upper Baker Street, London, W.C., 
and Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenuc, London, E.C. ; price 3s. 6d.)— The present 
volume is admirable in many ways. The cover is from a tasteful design by George Walton, 
executed on brown cloth. We are glad to find that the hideous spectra on the inside covers of 
last year’s issue are not repeated. The illustrations are more numerous than ever, and no better 
record of the present state of the graphic arts сап be imagined. 180 pictures are given, in- 
cluding tri-color, half-tone, and line engravings from leading process houses all over the world. 
The frontispiece is a print from a plate by the ‘‘Johnstonia” Engraving Co., printed, at the 
rate of 1,000 per hour, on the Johnston Die Press. A sub-frontispiece is a very excellent collotype 
by Bernard Alfieri & Co., from one of Eustace Calland’s negatives. A specimen of color- 
collotype is shown by Wyndham & Co., Ltd. Tri-color work has many admirable examples. 
Carl Hentschel, Ltd., supply a plate showing reproductions of butterflies, the delicate brown 
colors in which are especially good and soft, Two companion blocks by S. Wilensky are 
interesting : they show the result of retouching the blocks obtained from one and the same 
negative, The Electro-tint Engraving Co., Philadelphia, is responsible for a very rich and 
striking piece of work. John Swain & Co. show a specimen of direct three-color work, 
which is very well done. There are also examples of tri.color processes as worked by M. 
Wolfe, A. J. Doherty, J. Lowy, Roelofizen, Hubner and van Sansen, Ltd., of Amsterdam, 
Bohemian Art Reproduction (Prague), and others. Collotype and grain processes are well 
represented, the latter by prints from blocks made with the Wheeler © Metzograph " screen by the 
Imperial Institute of Graphic Arts at Vienna. Electrotyping methods are not forgotten, and 
specimens by several processes are given to show the fidelity of the electrotype print to that from 
the original half-tone. It is impossible to enumerate the makers and subjects of the various 
half-tone supplements from zinc or copper plates, and to do so would serve little purpose. We 
cannot imagine that anyone connected with the photo-engraving business will find it wise to do 
without the }еаг- Вооќ even on this account alone. But the literary portions of the book are 
worth most careful perusal. Тһе article by the Editor on ‘‘ Catalogue Illustrations? is an ex- 
cellent guide to the difficulties experienced in getting satisfactory negatives of articles of manu- 
facture. The average photographer, no less than the specialist for process, should study this 
chapter. Major-General Waterhouse has a long and critical review of lithographic half-tone 
processes. One of the most practical hints in the book is on focussing, by Wm. Taylor, of the 
well known firm of lens-makers at Leicester. He says :—‘‘ Perhaps the best form of line to use 
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as a test object for focussing is one which tapers to a fine point like the tail of this letter 
In focussing such a line, it not only becomes sharpest and blackest when accurately 
focussed, but as the true focus is approached, it appears to actually grow in length, 
and this growth in length is more noticeable than the other changes. . . . If four 
pointed test lines like the tail of the letter R be fixed one at each of the four corners of 
the copy board so that their images fall at the four corners of the camera screen, and 
with the lines all pointing alike radially towards the centre of the screen, it should be 
possible to have all these in focus at the same time. If this is not. possible, the camera 
and the copy board need some relative adjustment, or definition uniformly sharp over the 
whole plate cannot be expected." 

It is because the }ear-/ook contains practically everyday hints such as this that we recom- 
mend every photo-mechanical worker—or pure photographer for that matter, for many points of 
great importance to the general technician in photography are touched upon—to make himself 
the possessor of this volume. 

The contributions we note come from the most accredited sources, and the best workers in 
Europe and America have been induced to say something— and generally something worth read- 
ing—about that which they know most about. So long as the Editor is as successful as in the 
present instance in keeping out the pot-boiler and the merely verbose scribe, so long will the 
Process Year- Rook maintain its place as a volume for constant reference. 

‘The Inland Printer,’’ which is approached in sumptuousness by no other journal of the 
typographic craft, devotes its resources to the production of a photo-engraver's number. The 
October issue, which takes this special character, is a bulky volume of 212 pages, in which are to 
be found specimens of the work of leading photo-engraving houses in the States and a number of 
articles for the special information of the photo-mechanical crafts. The former include some 
striking examples of tri-color work, some of which, though far from good in the matters of color 
and register, are being pushed by their producers for the decoration of calendars and other job 
printing lines, The production of half-tone blocks for advertising purposes is a branch which some 
American houses are going very strong for, They undertake not merely the reproduction of the 
advertiser's copy, but the origination and design of the latter. Many of the firms keep a stock 
of blocks suitable for booklets, periodicals and general advertising purposes, A printed list 
of these stock blocks is published so that publishers and others can select what suits them. 
Clay modelling for advertising purposes and the making of blocks from the relicf originals is 
another specialty more or less assiduously followed. Such subjects as these give exceedingly 
rich and effective blocks (see the cover of Zhe Process Photogram for July, 1900, reproduced from 
a '' Plasticine” original by W. T. Whitehead) peculiarly applicable to present day pictorial 
advertising. 

Turning now to the literary portion of the magazine, there is much that invites quotation, and 
though our columns are under considerable pressure this month we cannot do otherwise than 
briefly notice some of the contributions, as much for their own interest as for their setting in the 
pages of our ornate contemporary. Weare pleased to see the article by A. В. Rice on ** Half- 
tone Presswork." Тһе importance of paper, ink, and make-ready to the proper printing of half- 
tone blocks is advisedly emphasised in a printing journal, now that illustration has penetrated 
into every nook and cranny of the publishing world. The verdict of the author and of other 
pressmen quoted is that the greatest skill is required in the adjustment of the overlay to each 
particular block. 

A second article which we can strongly endorse is on the '' Re-engraving of Half-tones,” by 
William A. Hinners, who sensibly points out that the indiscriminate use of hand-engraving 
of a character which would improve, say, a charcoal or pencil drawing, on blocks from 
whatever originals, destroy the very object of the half-tone process, One paragraph so closely 
coincides with our own view that we quote it here :—** The hand-engraviny thercfore has been 
done to death, and while it was at first artistic, and is so now when rightly done, it would seem 
from the abuse this particular style of work has been subjected to that the half-tone process has 
been contaminated by getting into bad hands. Re-engraving on half-tones should not be done 
indiscriminately, but the best of artistic judgment should be used in applying it. А half-tone 
from а photogram or a drawing which is in itself a good picture should he a good plate by 
reason of its being a perfect. reproduction of the tones of the original" Mr. Hinners con- 
cludes :—'* I therefore add the suggestion that if each and every one of the half-tone etchers 
and engravers who are employed at this trade to-day were artists as well as engravers, all the 
re-engraving would be so judiciously done that it would be a credit and improvement to the art 
of half-tone engraving ; but as they are not, unfortunately, it would be better to let an artist 
obtain the desired effects in the original.” 

John C. Moss, the first successful American photo-engraver, is the subject of a short but 
interesting article by H. A. Jackson. 

George L. Richards writes on ''Photo-engraving and its value," and summarises the 
conditions for success as follows :— 

A high ideal of the business. 

Ample capital. 

Careful business management along approved and universally recognised lines, 

A competent art department, 
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Skilful employees in all the mechanical departments. 

The financial outcome, where business is to be had, is certain. Пе concludes: “ Customers 
will pay for quality and good service.” 

There are numerous other notes which we should like to quote, but must reserve for a future 
issue. The number of our contemporary is certainly of more than even its average interest, 
and there is only one point over which we are inclined to quarrel with it : surely ** photoengraver " 
might be spelt with a hyphen. 

A New Scale. —At the recent National Association of Process Engravers, a new scale for 
measuring copper line engravings was adopted. It is designed to do away with the square inch 
method of measuring process plates. We hope to give further particulars of this introduction in 


a forthcoming issue. 
ж ж ж 


'* Brown-Line '' Paper. — The 
brand of paper known in this country by 
this name, and on the Continent as 
“керіп” paper, is а kind of Kallitype 
p") printing paper adjusted to the require- 

ments of engineers and others who have 

to reproduce drawings and tracings. 

(Particulars of this and other heliographic 
papers appears in Ferric and Heltographte Processes, hy George Е. Brown, Е.І.С., Dawbarn 
& Ward, Ltd., 2s. —Enps.] Process engravers will probably be interested in а note on the 
use of this paper in photo-mechanical work recently contributed to // progresso fotografico, by 
Ernest Jacquey. The method is due to Professor Namias. А negative of any drawing can 
be made оп sepia paper by direct printing (if there is no matter on the back). The negative 
image thus obtained can be used for the production of a print on zinc coated with the usual 
sensitive mixture and a block obtained by etching. The brown-line paper likewise serves for the 
preparation of a print in photo-lithography or photo-litho transfer. 

It is also very suitable for the production of line drawings from photographic half-tone originals. 
The print is made in the usual way, drawn over with waterproof ink and the silver image then 
completely removed by means of a solution of Farmer's reducer. Many other papers might be 
mentioned as being also applicable to the purposes mentioned above, but they are not so rapid 
and simple as ** brown-line" paper. I ought to say that Professor Namias specially recommends 
for fixing this paper a 5 per cent. solution of soda sulphite. When hyposulphite—as usually 
advocated—is used, the silver deposit is not nearly so opaque. —E. LUCHESI, 


Rapid lodised Collodion.— The following formula for a rapid collodion for half-tone 
subjects is given by C. Fleck in Photographische Chronik. When large negatives have to be 
made (as for collotype) a long exposure is required to obtain proper detail in the shadows, and 
it isa frequent occurrence to find drying patches make their appearance in hot weather. Іп 
order to avoid this, and to appreciably shorten the exposure with the wet process, the following 
collodion is used :— 


Ether (neutral and free from water) - - . - 500 parts. 
Alcohol (absolute) - - . - - - 450 ,, 
Pyroxylin - - - - - - - I5 55 


This raw collodion is vigorously shaken and allowed to rest until any deposit settles down. 
Then two solutions are prepared :— 


(1) Silver nitrate (triple cryst.) . - - 62 рғв., 4 gms. 
Distilled water - - : - - 14-21% OZS., 50-60 С.С5. 
(2) Ammonium todide - - - - 46 prs., 3 gms. 
Distilled water - - - - - ІЗ-21% OZS., 50-60 c.cs. 


The two liquids are separately stirred, and the iodide solution filtered into the silver. А copious 
precipitate of silver iodide is produced which is washed with distilled water in the dark room. 
It is then collected on a filter, alcohol poured over it, and whilst still damp transferred to the 
following iodide solution. 


Alcohol (absolute) - . . - - 15-21% OZS., 50-60 c.cs. 
Cadmium bromide - - - - - 23-31 grs., 14-2 gms. 
Ammonium iodide  - : : . - 77-93 grs., 5-6 gms. 
Ammonia (*880) . . . - - 5-10 drops, 5-10 drops. 


The whole is strongly shaken and filtered into 450 ст. (16 ozs.) of the raw collodion. The 
further details are exactly as in the ordinary wet collodion process. 


Resins іп the Enameline Process. —In order to get over the difficulty encountered 
when resins are used in the sensitive film, that the resin is precipitated on whirling or even 
simply from its solution, I dissolve the resin first, and pour it afterwards, with constant shaking, 
into the solution of an adhesive. 
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I have already referred to the possibility of rendering insensitive resins sensitive to light by 
admixture with sensitive salts (Das Atelier des Photozraphen, June 1899; and Zhe Process 
Photogram, March 1899); but my experiments on this subject go back as far as 1896. I dissolve 
resins such as asphaltum, dragon’s blood, acacia-catechu, etc. in boiling acetone, and mix this 
pasty material with strong gum solution or with fish glue, to which I add potassium or ammo- 
nium bichromate, partially dissolved inammonia. I prefer the less sensitive potassium salt, for the 
reason that the prints are softer and the salt becomes more sensitive in the presence of free resin 
acid. Resins, such as colophony, guaiacum, etc., and decoctions from curcuma, To-Sai-Shin, To- 
Yak, etc., are dissolved in ammonia and іп ammoniacal alcohol. As adhesive, I use gum 
arabic, crystallised African gum (from Emil Hanviller, of Mülhausen), the thin and clear Nor- 
wegian '* Fish glue B," the yellowish-brown and fairly liquid fish glue C (also Norwegian), as 
well as two American brands of fish glue ** M " and '* S," the latter. being a considerably darker 
brown than the former. 

The Norwegian ‘‘ Fish glue В” is suitable for very dense negatives; the American brand 
“© M is best adapted to negatives with clear shadows. The African gum is better able to with- 
stand damp, and possesses greater adhesiveness than most of the Senegal gum in commerce. 

Acacia-catechu, Tena-catechu (generally known as ** Akazien gum ”), dissolves only slowly 
in alcohol, but very easily in cold ammonia. For the purposes of the process-printer, it is the 
most noteworthy of the resins. I give a formula which has given me the best results :— 


Ammoniacal acacia-catechu solution - - - - 422 minims, 25 C.CS. 
Catechine (catechuic acid) - - - - - 8 grains, 5 gm. 

Water - - - - - - - - - 507 minims, 30с.с5. 
Potass bichromate - - : - - - - 24 grains, I'5 gm. 
Amcrican fish glue, S - - - - - 300-340 minims, 18-20 c.cs. 


This is a very thick solution and must be warmed before use ; the metal plate to be coated 
should likewise be treated with clean hot water just beforehand, in order to ensure a uniform 
film. The time of printing is about five minutes in the sun. After development, the plate is 
dried and heated to about 70° Cent. (158° Fahr.), becoming thereby dark brown. In the hot 
enamel process this color is not reached until 250° to 300° Cent. In place of the acacia-catechu, 
American resin F can be used or colophony. The following formula has been proved in 
practice :— 


A. Colophony - : : - - - - - 15 grains, I gm. 
Absolute alcohol - - - - - - - 85 minims, § c.cs. 
Ammonia (96) - - - - - - - - 85 - 5 с.с. 

B. Potass bichromate - - - - - - - 15 grains, 1 gm. 
Distilled water - - - - - - - . I ounce, 30 с.с. 
Gum arabic - - - : - - - - 123 grains, 8 gms. 
Ammonia - - - - . - - . - 17 minims, 1 с.с. 


The two solutions are mixed and filtered through paper. А sulphur-ycllow emulsion results, 
which still contains free resin (7.е., unsaponified abietic acid and free alkali), dries with a clean 
matt surface on the metal plate, and gives a very permanent deposit, The time of exposure is 
about three minutes in the sun. After development in plenty of water, the plate is dyed and 
the removal of all resin from the ground fully insured by the use of hot water. Тһе plate is then 
heated to the melting point of the colophony, and is then ready for etching. The advantages of 
the process are : —(1) The plate resists acid and is in other ways as permanent as those made 
by the burnt-in enamel process ; (2) the metallic zinc does not become either crystalline or 
brittle by the action of this preparation. — C. FLECK in Zeitschrift fir Reproduktionstechutk, 


Enameline Process in Cartography.—The American enamel process can be used with 
advantage for the reproduction by intaglio printing of such subjects as maps, plans, etc. The 
following is the process. The sensitised copper plate is printed as usual, but from a positive. 
It is developed and burnt іп. After retouching with asphalt solution and covering the edges and 
back of the plate, the latter is quickly etched іп ferric chloride solution of 40° Beaumé so as not 
to broaden the lines of the drawing by undercutting. Then the plate is coated (by means 
of a leather roller) with ink until the ink covers the lightly etched parts. This can be done 
by warming the plate. When this stage is reached the plate is dusted with asphalt, the 
excess of asphalt removed with a jet of water and the remainder melted. The etching is now 
repeated and can be done much deeper this time, as the sides of the deeply etched parts are 
protected by the asphalt. The drawing cannot therefore widen with further etching. If there 
are broader lines or surfaces which require a greater depth in the print than can be produced 
by one etching, the ink is removed from the plate, and the inking above described repeated, 
using, however, a printing ink diluted with varnish or linseed oil. 

After the drawing has gained the necessary strength the ink is removed and the plate again 
inked with a hard ink (so hard indeed as to scarcely run over the edges of the etched lines) and 
dusted with asphalt. "The latter is then melted, and a fairly coarse brand of asphalt dusted on 
the plate. When this has in turn been melted, the plate is etched for a short time, and in this 
way the degree of roughness requisite for the ink to adhere to the deep shadows is obtained. 
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The resist having been removed, the enamel is washed away іп а hot solution of alkali. Тһе 
plate needs very little retouching, and yields especially soft prints in the copper-plate press. — 
Ludwig Tschorner in Pholographische Correspondenz. 

Photo-Etching Silver.—A resist strong enough to withstand etching with nitric acid is dif- 
cult to obtain. The best mode of procedure is to dust up the ink image with bitumen, to etch 
with ferric chloride, and to then remove the silver chloride thus formed, with hypo. Тһе plate 
can then be inked again, and the operation repeated until finally it is possible to put on a 
resist which can withstand etching with nitric acid as in the ordinary line process. (Reply to 
a Correspondent. ) : 

Granuloty ре. —Еог the reproduction of crayon drawings the following grain bitumen 
process is recommended by Глоса. Its objects аге to simplify the operations, to dispense with 
the line screen, and to obtain a more truthful reproduction of the original than can be done with 
the screen. 

An ordinary negative is made ; it need not be exactly of the quality required for direct 
reproduction ; so long as it is fairly dense—as is obtainable with pyro and silver nitrate in acetic 
acid solution—it answers well. The zinc plate is grained with resin in the usual way, the grain 
fixed and the etching done in the usual way with 


Water - - - . - - IO OZS., 1,000 C.Cs. 
Nitric acid - - - - - - 90 grs., 20 gms. 
Alum (powdered) - - - . - 260,, бо ,, 


The grain having been thus obtained the plate is cleaned with turpentine, washed іп weak 
caustic potash solution, and cleaned with pumice stone. 

The sensitive bitumen coating is next applied, the plate exposed, and developed in the 
ordinary way. Itis then again placed in the bath given above. It should remain not longer 
than three minutes in cach immersion, and, except in case of great under-exposure, it should not 
be necessary to use a brush. 

After the first etching the plate is inked and prepared with powdered resin (being moderately 
heated so as to avoid any running of the preparation), the etching bath is slightly strengthened 
by the addition of 1 per cent. of acid, and the plate re-etched. The engraving process is finished 
with drayon’s blood. 


HERMANN J. SCHMIDT 
ON ENGLISH PROCESS WORKERS. 


DEAR SIR AND MADAM,—In your 
issue of last month you quote some 
remarks by Hermann J. Schmidt on the 
“ Manners and Customs of the British Process Craft” which appeared in an American print, 
The National Journal, ete. | 

Mr. Schmidt remarks that the methods are perhaps not so practical as in America, but that 
some very good work is done here. How kind! We are behind the American in speed. 
Of course! Was there ever an American process worker who did not flatter himself with this 
assurance? We are next told that line work is done with the rolling-up process as against the 
dragon's blood process in America. This will be news to the very numerous English etchers 
who use dragon's blood. Seeing that the '* rolling-up" process requires more skill than the 
dragon's blood, it might have suggested itself to the impressionist that we may have reasons for 
retaining it. And, under the same conditions, an English etcher of equal experience and sense 
will do his work quite as quickly as his American brother. 

Mr. Schmidt says we don't strip our negatives. Each little line job is printed separately, and 
very often etched separately, or they may be soldered together and etched in one flat. There 
are many English houses that strip their negatives and work flats direct from such made up 
negatives. 

And it is certainly not a good plan to make a broad statement of this kind. At the price, 
charged for line work, Mr. Schinidt should see that whatever method is adopted it must be reason- 
ably economical. 

It is interesting to note from Mr. Schmidt's remarks that there are probably no houses in 
America who exclusively use dry plates for half-tone. I think there is only one here. For this 
conservative attitude the dry plates that are at. present supplied are somewhat to blame. Some- 
one told Mr. Schmidt that оле operator (the name and happy possessor of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon is not given) made from eighty to one hundred negatives a day. Now it is really quite 
too unkind to palm off such jokes on innocent and contiding American visitors ! 

Perhaps this was in revenge for the constant years of reiteration of the immense superiority of 
all things process in America. 

But we have some advantages which Mr. Schmidt —able enough—sees the value of. Asa 
rule the men work under decent conditions and surroundings ; and though wages are not high, 
workers are not driven at such a rate as to make life unbearable. — Yours truly, 


Nov, 6, 1900. THOMAS PERCY. 
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Тһе Rapidity of these Plates is arranged for use with our | 
Exposure Meter (Dibdin’s), without calculation, with 
Developers recommended—100 H. and D. 


CADETT 


POPULAR 
PRICES. б 


Roya 
. Plate 


$ À 
0, THIN GLASS. 


All sizes up to 6} by 41 


ox 


CADETT 


Specially made for AMATEURS by | 
co | 

Cadett & Neall, Ltd., 7" 
| 

| 


JAMES CADETT. 
ASHTEAD, SURREY. 


Post free, Gratis. 


THE “SPECTRUM” PLATE 


д : WITH ITS LIGHT FILTER is 
The Boxing and Packing are specially revolutionising Photography. | 


arranged for convenience of Amateurs | 
on Tour. 


THE PHOTOGRAM I. 


The Forward Camera, 


The Leading STUDIO Camera. 
P ren О Mounts, 


Bristol and Plate Sunk Latest 


С am er а%. кек жене Dishes, 


Acid Proof, in all sizes. 


NINE New Patterns Backgrounds 
of best American Makers. 
SAP Accessories 
of Newest Design. 


Promo Oatalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded 
on receipt of application. 


West-End Showrooms: 20 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Works and Offices: 52 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, P.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ FRAMEWORK." 


Self-Toning 
PAPER 


Tones and Prints simultaneously, only requires fixing. 
No paper guaranteed unless bearing above trade mark 
and our full name and address. If your Dealer cannot 
supply you write us and we will forward paper on receipt 
of remittance. | 


eu» 


| Sole Wholesale Agents: | 
О. SICHEL & Eo., 
52 BUNHILL ROW, and - 
2-20 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


li. THE PHOTOGRAM. 


A Unique Opportunity. 


In the present issue of Tug PHOTOGRAM appears the first of a series of articles in which the early history of photography 
will be dealt with more fully and accurately than ever before. The result of this enquiry will be to show Henry Fox 
Talbot to be the true father of photography, and to hold also a leading place in the origination of the sister-craft of о- 
engraving: The fact of the year 1900 being the centenary of the birth of Fox Talbot is one of the reasons which have 
induced us to deal with this question, and as a souvenir of the centenary we offer to every reader of The Phologram a 
proof from a plate actually made, as was also the original Шатыры by Fox Talbot himself about the year 196о. These 
proofs from a plate measuring 10x8 inches, will be specia 

Art Reproduction Co., 3 & 4 Plo 

who desires to possess 


This Unique Memento | 


of the founder of the craft need only keep the coupons which will be given month by month, sending us the complete 
set numbered 1 to 12 with three stamps for postage. We cannot receive single coupons, 


ly printed for us, on plate paper, 11x13 inches, by the 
ugh Court, London, Е.С., in form suitable for framing. Every reader ot this journal 


COUPON. No. 1. January, 1900. 


PHOTOGRAVURE SOUVENIR of FOX-TALBOT CENTENARY, printed by the 
Art Reproduction Co., 3 & 4, Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., 6, Farringden Avenue, London, Е.С.) 
and 12, Cortiandt Street, New York, U.S.A. 


The “Sanderson ”’ 
Hand Gamera =. 
@. 


The “ Sanderson” Hand Camera embodies the great advantages 
of the “ Sanderson " Patent Universal Swing Front inthe ordinary portable 
Folding Hand Camera form. It can be used in the hand for ordinary Snap 
Shot work or on a Stand as a “ Sanderson " Camera. 


For PLATES For PLATES 


4} x 3} 5x4 
" Sanderson" Hand Camera, complete with / s. d. £ s.d. 
Special R. R. Lens and 3 Double Slides 6 6 o 770 
Ditto, ditto, with Dallmeyer Stigmatic Lens 0 9 0 10 10 о 
Extra Double Dark Slides, each... ... .. о 3 6 о $0 

Solid Leather Case (oblong shape) to hold 
* a) Camera and 3 Slides ne Pu .. о 8 6 ото о 

_ АИ —` ДИННИ Е: O: Full Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 


SHOWING RISE OF FRONT OBTAINABLE AS 
“ SANDERSON” CAMERA. 


GEO. HOUGHTON. & SON, 


88 & 89 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


N 


V. 


THE РНОТОСКАМ; Ш. 


Тһе “N. & G.” Cameras 


FOR HAND AND TRIPOD, have been іп constant use 
for more than seven years, in all parts of the world. 
Seven distinct patterns to suit every requirement. All one quality, the 
highest. Prices from £13 to £50 


7 p 
The neatest and best for all-round work: 
SPECIAL PATTERN B, Zeiss “Satz” lens, two foci, double 
rising front, double extension. Price from &21 10s. 
The best for Scientific Work and General Photography. 
SPECIAL TWIN-LENS PATTERN, two Zeiss "Satz' 


lenses, two foci, rising front, double extension, double bellows, full-size 


" N. & G." CAMERA CLOSED, focussing device, highly efficient in any light. Price from 634 18s. 
READY FOR WORK. wo» 


For full particulars see 
THE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


"c p vi : 10 ins., Art Paper. Containing valuable informa- 
and 1 ustrations, including Sixty Reproductions from 
Original Negatives by Leading Workers. 


“ A Lesson to Picture Makers." Photogr 


Photography in 
"негі the М-бы атоо "yu d World. Wide Use of the N atu ral Colou rs 
Price 1/3 post free ardinary ob stography. Full particulars on apphoeticn. 7 


Sole London Agents for 
Prof. Joly’s Process of 


Newman & Guardia, Ltd., Avenue, Lonpon, w. 


May be used without These are not Chlo- 


a dark room, as with 4 ride Plates, there- 
reasonable care diffused fore keep well, give 
gas light will not fog any required tone with 
them 


certainty, and do not 
require excessive 


LANTERN. — 
PLATES... Seg 


ARE STILL 
"Met Теке Hak? ) ІНЕ ВЕ$Т. Telephone No. 6 


R. W. Thomas ё Со, Limited, кушм» ^" 


Iv. 
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TO MASTER PRINTERS, 
OVERSEERS, 
COMPOSITORS, AND 
APPRENTICES. 


Artistic Display 


in Advertisement . 


Competition. 
Cash Prizes, £35. 


c 


ITH a view to encourage the development of Artistic Display in 
Advertisements, The MBISENBACM COMPANY, Ltd., 
West NoRwoop, І.омрон, S.E., offer the sum of 838 in Cash 
Prizes for the three best displayed specimens of Advertisement. 


First Prize = = £20 O о 
Second Prize = 810 о о 
Third Prize - = 5 оо 


The Prize Specimens will be reproduced in the leading Journals devoted 
to the Printing Industry, and the Names and Addresses of the Prize Winners 
and Firms from which the Specimens emanate will also be published. 

It will be apparent to all Competitors that in an open National Competition 
of this kind the distinction accruing to the winners of the prizes will be 
great, and the advertisement of considerable value. 

The whole of the specimens sent for competidon will be submitted to 
the following Judges: 

Mr. GHAS. J. DRUMMOND, Chairman, Printing Schools 
Committee, St. Bride Foundation Institute, London 
» GEO. М. JONES - “Printing World” 
* » MARRY WHETTON * The British Printer” 
who have very kindly consented to award the prizes, and whose judgment 
and decision must be accepted as absolutely final. 


Conditions of the Competition and all particulars pL 
be had on application to the SECRETARY, 


The Meisenbach 
Company, Ltd., 


WEST NORWOOD, 86. Е. 
The Competition will close 


on February Ist, 1900. 
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A New Lens for Winter Work. 


Koss 


“The most generaly useful Lens for the Professional or 
Amateur Photographer,” in consequence of its possessing 


GREAT RAPIDITY. 

FREEDOM FROM DISTORTION. 

REMARKABLE COVERING. 

FLATNESS OF FIELD. 

BRILLIANT DEFINITION WITH 
FULL APERTURE. 


New Extra Rapid Series f 5-6 


Universal 
Symmetric 
Anastigmats. 


These New Lenses аге aplanatic, working with the Standard aperture //5.6, superseding the formerly 
popular Universal Symmetricals in consequence of their freedom from distortion and better covering properties. 
Being anastigmatic and spherically well corrected, they give uniformly sharp definition over the whole field 
covered, and when used with smaller apertures over proportionately larger plates. They are, therefore, extremely 
suitable for all kinds of photography, for Portraits and Groans out of doors, for Studio Work, and other pu 5 
When adapted to Cameras provided with focal plane or other quick shutters these lenses will be found А де гуй 
for Animal Studies, Racing Pictures, Street Scenes, and other work requiring very rapid exposures. 


COVERING AND PRICES. 


Plate covered 


к Equiv. Prices in 
No. Focus. with with with Iris Mount. Code Word. 
| | Large Stop. | Medium Stop. | Small Stop. 
| Inches | | £ s.d 
I | 5 | 31x 2 i 3 | 44х 3i 5520 Fagot 
2 54 | 34x 3 44x 3 5x4 512 6 Fairy 
3 6 44x 3 5x4 | x 43 6 0 0 Fawn 
4 7 5X4 x 43 74х 5 710 0 Fellah 
5 9 | 63x 43 | 74x 5 Вах 64 9 0 0 Filly 
6 II d 5 x 64 g x7 12 0 0 Flagon 
7 | 13 84x 64 9X7 i; о x 8 15 15 0 Flirt 
8 | 15 io x 8 I2 x10 | 13 ee 20 15 0 Fresco 
9 18 I2 X IO I3 XII 15 X12 27 I5 O0 Friar 
10 21 I3 X II I5 XI2 18. x 16 3615 0 Frith 
22 x 18 47 5 0 Furze 


5 PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

The cost of pairing two Lenses for Stereoscopic work is 8/-. The Circle of Illumination includes an angle 
exceeding 70° 

These Lenses will be found a boon to professional and amateur | esee age s who have to continue their 
work throughout the winter, or under adverse conditions of light and season. The shorter foci are admirably 
adapted tor hand camera work. They are supplied in a new form of Iris setting, designed with a view to 
extreme compactness, while affording great conveniénce for adjusting and reading the divisions indicating the 
apertures of the Iris diaphragm. 


The Back and Front combinations may be used as Single Lenses at an aperture of f 16. 


ROSS, Ltd., s estem Lus s 


OPTIGIANS. | ‘Manufactory: CLAPHAM COMMON. 
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Bamlorth 
Lile-Model 
Lantern 

Slide 


ILLUSTRATED 
SONGS, ETC. 


Же 


ТНЕ 

LARGEST 
PRODUCER 

IN THE WORLD. 


„№ 


43 New Life-Model Sets this Season, 
including that most popular story— 


IN HIS STEPS, 


By Rev. C. M. SHELDON, 48 Slides. 


The Old Actor's Story, by G. R. Sims. 
26 Slides. 


The Lifeboat, by G. R. Sims. 20Slides. 

The Wreck of the *''Stella": a 
Reminiscence; by CLIFFORD LEIGH. 
32 Slides. 

18 Popular Songs, etc., etc. 
DETAILED CATALOGUE, 908 pag free, 8d. 
Supplementary List, 1899-1900, Sone pest free. 

Slides made from Customers’ Negatives by a Special 

Wet Collodion Process, giving good results, even from 

r, weak film Negatives. Send Negative for 

Sample Slide and Terms. 


JAMES BAMFORTH, Station Road, HOLMFIRTH, Yorkshire. 
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Bromide, Garbon, Platinotype 


Enlargements 


PRINTING IN Telephone 64, Ealing. 


PRICE LIS1 


Telegrams: “ Raines, EALING." ON APPLICATION. 


ALL PROCESSES 


p mmm 
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Goerz Photo 


Stereo Binocular 


In Changing іп Changing 
the the 
instrument instrument 
from from 
Binocular Binocular 
to Camera to Camera 
or or 
Vice-Versa, Vice-Versa 
no no 
Unscrewing ; Unecrewing 
or Ir б? | 5 и or 
Separating $ RICE ў ; Separating 
of the parts of the parts 
is is 
necessary. necessary. 

The Lenses—a pair of the A marvellous combination o1 

celebrated Goerz Double Anas- 

tigmats— permit of an nlarge- I РЕ А 

ni iid cheat oa Opera Glass magnifying 24 Ба 


of definition or brilliancy. 


Field Glass magnifying 34 times. 


з Photographie Camera 
with 2 Goerz Double Anastigmats, for 24 single 


or 12 stereoscopic, time or instantaneous photo- 
graphs. Plate 44х5 с/т, about 1} x2 inches. 


c 


. of thin sheet stee? are placed in a leather 
Jhe ack Slides wallet, а little thicker than an ordinary letter 
сазе, an can be carried either in the breast pocket or slung across the 
shoulders. 


STOCKED IN LONDON BY 


The Londen Stereoscopic & Photographic Co., Ltd. 
106 & 108 Regent Street, W., and 54 Cheapside, E.C. 
Q. Houghton & Son, 89 High Holborn, W.C. | 
J. Faliowfieid, 146 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
Newman & Guardia, Ltd., 90—92 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
From whom particulars and prices can be obtained. 


©. P. GOERZ, 425 Hatters сга» 
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Lantern Plates 


mM“ IN TWO SPEEDS: Red label for ordinary dark- 


room. working, and Blue label for gaslight developing 
without dark-room. 

The great advantage of these plates, and their 
superiority over any other Lantern Plates, lies in the fact that 
they can be developed with an ordinary Pyro Soda developer, as 
used for negatives, and will, with such developer, yield rich, 
warm, velvety transparancies of the exact quality most suit- 
able for Lantern Slides, liquid in the shadows and brilliant in 
the high lights. The special advantage of the blue label plates 
is found in the fact that they are so little sensitive to yellow 
light that they may be used without a dark-room, 
all operations being carried on in gas or candle light, while 
at the same time they are not too slow to be exposed by gas- 
light, working close to the flame. 


с 


will be given in PRIZES every month 
during the Lantern Season, ie., іп 
December, January, and February, for 


Slides made on these plates. Full par- 
ticulars on application. 


SOLE MAKER: 


ue Austin Edwards, 


* FILMS, WARWICK.” 


Warwick. 
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Bishop’s Palace, Salisbury 


The Photogram Calendar. 


JAN. 

1 Charter of Incorporation 
Royal Photographic Soc., 
1895. Scottish Bank Holi- 
day. 


Ф 1 hr. 52 mins. p.m. 
First issue Photographisches 


Archiv, 186o. Royal 
Academy first opened 
1769. Washington Irving 


Adams (founder of “Тһе 
Photographic Times ") а., 
1896 

Prof. J. W. Draper d., 1882. 
Archer suggests  bleach- 
ing Collodion plates by 
mercury, 1852. 

In cold weather plates seem 
slow. First exhibition 
(Royal) Phot. бос. Gt. 
Brit. opened 1853 

Sir Isaac Newton b., 1643 

Dr. J. Petzval 5. in Bela, 
Hungary, 1807 


John Adamson, jun. d. 
IS 
у 5 hrs. 40 mins, a.m. 


First issue of “Тһе Photo- 
gram" 1894. German 
Copyright Law, 1876 

Hoar-trost may deposit on 
glass of lenses 

Niépce sends to Chevalier 
first sun picture on silver 
plates, 1829 

Heliochrome 
Poitevin 1866 

William Bedford d., 1893 

Dr. Mansell' syrup pro- 
cess, 1855 

First issue оҒ“ The British 
Journal,” 1854 

С. Wharton Simpson d., 
1880 


process by 


A ме , 
M о: с”. „чекер сны 


- E 

4" Уы ж 
Ж E A ` Е EY - 
BON E. 


27% 


E a 


MES hg o4 


From a negative by Catharine Weed Barnes Ward 


January, 1900. 


5 
М 
T 
W 
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| 
Z 
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4 11,18 25 


5 12 19 26 
6 13 20 27 


7 14 21 28 
8 152229 
9 16 23 30 
10 172431 


ЈАМ. 
15 M. B. Brady d., 1896 
O 7 hrs. 8 mins. p.m. 
16 Sunrise, 8.1 a.m. Sunset, 
4.19 p.m, 
17 
18 Thomas Huson, R.I., R.E., 
b., 1844. 
O. G. Rejlander d., 1875 
E. Lacon d., 1879 
19 Henri Boissonnas d., 1889 
Victor Regnault d., 1878 
20 First meeting Phot. Soc., 
London (now Royal P. S.), 
1853 
21 ]. К Sawyer d., 1889 
22 B.de Saussure (inventor of 
the photometer) d., 1799 
Sir Wm. Newton d., 1869 
23 ]. М. Burgess d., 1873 
„упаоп Smith d., 1865 
J. Traill Taylor b., 1827 
24 John Harmer d., 1893 
25 Faraday communicated Fox- 
Talbot's discovery, 1839 
26 
27 Professor Schwarz b., 1824 
28 Photo-sculpture patented by 
Willéme, 1863 
29 John Pouncy's bitumen pro- 
cess patented 1863 
Southsea Amateur Photo- 
graphic  Society's Ex- 
hibition opens. 
зо Fox-Talbot's discovery 
announced Royal Society, 
1839 
31 Publication of Fox-Talbot's 


first paper at Royal Soc., 
1830 

Daguerre announces the 
completion of his inven- 
tion 

Ф 1 hr. 23 mins. a.m. 


Exposure this month, calculating the exposure at Noon, Midsummer as 4. 


8 a.m. and 4 p.m., 80; 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., 50; 
These relative exposures pre-suppose a clear, bright atmosphere. 
of scarcely perceptible haze which may mislead the unwary into under-exposing. A fiery sunrise or 
sunset may also tempt in the same direction. 


IO a.m. and 2 p.m., 20; тї a.m. and I p.m., 16; noon, I4. 
In the hours after noon there is danger 


! THE 
JOHN CRERAR 
LIBRARY. 
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Once Used, 
Always Used. 
Е х 
m o № о 
‘ooo > | 5 Of all Dealers, or 
ен sa” А direct, postage 
келет тай “ 44. ехіға, 
memes m 87 Evelyn St., 
J. E. LOCKYER Deptford, S.E. 


TEIL: 


The OBJECTIVES are besides by ourselves, made and supplied by 
the following Firms, who have obtained the right of Manufacture : 


ROSS, Ltd., London. Р 

Mr. KARL FRITSCH, vorm. Әүдібеден, Vienn. 

Mr. F. KORISTKA, Milan. z 

THE BAUSCH AND LOMB OPTICAL co.. 
Rochester and New York City. 

Messrs. E. KRAUSS AND COMPANY, Paris. 


Anastigmatic Lenses 
In different Series for all әкі 


Series УІ. ANASTIGMATLINSE 1: 12. 5. 
Series Vila. SATZ-ANASTIGMAT 1: 6.3. 


Optische Werkstaette, 
JENA. New: The Planar 


Extremely rapid Objective, with the apertures from 1: 3.6 to 1: 6 for 
London Branch Office : instantaneous views, portraits, enlargements and reproductions. 


29 Margaret Street, 


Patented in Germany, Great Britain, France, Austria- 


Cavendish Square, W. Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and the United States. 
PRISMS TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC IRIS SHUTTERS 
for Photo-Mechanical OBJECTIVES for Time & Instantaneous 
Printing Processes (New Construction) Exposures. i 

CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. Please mention this Paper. 


9 CAMERA 
CO., 


^ MONRO 


42 GOSWELL ROAD (есем 
LONDON. 


No. 2, 34 by 24, 27/6. No. 3, 34 by 44, 42/- No. 4л, 37/6; No. 48, 42/- ; 
No. 4c, БО/- ; 4 by 5 or 3} by 44. о. 4D R.R. bens 2740638 57 48; 
£3 10в. No. 5, ditto, £4 48. Nos. 5, 6 and 7 аге made in 4 by s, 1/ 
1/2 and 1/t Plate, from £4 4s. to £11 119. No. 24 FILM ап 
PLATE CAMERA combined, 3} by 44, £3 3s. 


LLOYD’S TRIMMERS, 
No.0,5 in., 8/6. No.1, 7in., 12/- No. 2, 8& in., 15/- No.3, 10in., 18/6, 


Catalogue of 22 Styles of Cameras and Photographic Accessories Free. No. 2A, OPEN. 


Adamson Brothers 


Assender, W. Н. & Co. Ltd. .. 


Bamforth, ames 

Booth Brot ets 

Bourne, A. & Co. 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. 
Butcher, W. & Son : 
Cadett & Neall, Ltd. ... 
Dallmeyer. J. H., Ltd. 
Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd. 
Edwards, Austin : 
Edwards B. J. & Co. ... 
Fleming, А. B. & Co., Ltd. 
Fuerst Brothers И 
Gaumont, L. & Co. 

Goerz, C. 

Griffin, John J. “& Sons, Ltd. 
Hentschel, Carl, Ltd. 
Houghton, Geo. & Son 
Knowledge T 


London uhi Co., The 
Mawson & Swan 
Meisenbach Co., Ltd., The 
Monroe Camera Co., The 
Myers & Frost 

Newman & Guardia, Limited . 
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Index to Advertisements. 
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Index to Расы Advertisements 
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Wellington 


Photographic 


Papers ^ 


MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM ALL DEALERS. 


Full particulars and lists from 


Wellington & Ward, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. 
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"PRIMUS" Novelties 


Everiasting Binding Stripe, 
made of Silk. 


“PRIMUS 


Easy and quick to put on, being flexible immediately 
they are wetted; and well gummed. Very neat in 
finish, and wear everlastingly. Price 1/6 per box. 


Spot Binding Stripe. 


„ COMBINATION BINDERS. 


Cover Glasses with Binders attached. Trans- 
parency simply put in and sealed up like an 


envelope. (Registered Design. No. 225.080) 
И кин, Сопаце шш, 1/- Supplied in black, or four new artistic colours; thin 
“ Primus " Combination Cover Glass and paper; thrice gummed ; cut narrow. Price 1/- per box. 


Silk Binders - - рег box of 13 1/6 


* Primus " Patent 


e 

Photograph 
Folding Lantern Photograph. 
For Amateurs’ Photographs 
The most compact Lantern extant. n ATENT), Quite the cholcest 
n Candle Screens ever 
The advantages of this Lantern are its extreme chown. The latest way ot 
compactness, completeness, and tilting arrange- exhibiting yonr photo at 
ments. home, producing beautiful 

No. 1 Pattern, as illustration, transvarent effects. 
complete. in Mail.cloth case - . £4 4 0 MADE ік Two Sizes: 

No. 2 Pattern is fitted brass tele- -plate, or 4 by 8 inches 
scopic front, and is suitable for -piate, or 6 by 4 inches 
showing in any hall, complete. Horizontal and vertical. 
with three lenaes of different toei Prices per Pair: 
and mail-cloth case - . £6 6 0 4 by 8, 1/6; 6 by 4, 3/.. 


Enlarging 
Lanterns. 


1—With 4-in. Condenser, for use with 


i-pl. Camera - - I IO о 
2— Ditto, fitted complete with brass front 
and lens - - о 


3 3 
3--ірі.,54-іп. condenser & iens with сар 4 4 
4-р!..84-іп. condenser & lens With cap 
(as illustration) - 770 
3 3 
6 6 


4-і-рі.,54іп. condenser. A Jens with cap о 
ӛ-рі.. 8}-in. condenser & lens with cap о 
5-і-рі., 54-in. condenser, for use vium 
}pl. camera - - - - 310 о 
+-pl., sein: condenser, for use with 
ipl. camera - - 6 o 


o 
6—1-pl., 54-in. condenser, with Fondens 5 10 o 
4-pl., 8-in. condenser, with front lens 9 o o 
}+-pl., 8ł-in. condenser, with front lens 19 o o 


W. BUTCHER & SON, Blackheath, London, S.E. 
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Ch .—Small prepaid advertisements, of which wo part 
pill be set in displayed type,are charged as follows :-- 


24 words ór under. . . . . . . 18. 

' 8 words, or part of words, additional, 4d. 
Тіше.-Мизі reach the office of Tue PHOTOGRAM on or 
before the 15th of the month previous to publication. 


The LAST DAY 


PROCESS MATTERS. 


. Ross Zeiss Anastigmat, Series Illa, No. 9, fitted 
with Griffin's metal mirror box 6x4, and spare mirror. 
Nearly new. Price {£17 178. Cost /25.--Вох No. 2075 
Photogram Office. 


Penrose's Patent Screen and Plate Holder for 
Half-tone Process, fitted to any camera. Чан piate, 2 25. 
Penrose & Co., Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, А 


Penrose Pocket Book No. з “ Collodion emulsion 
and how to work it." Concise and practical instructions. 
Sixpence pont free. Penrose, 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd 
Square, W.C. 


The Sanger Shepherd Measured Color Filters, 
for three-color process. Practical instructions with each 
set of screens. Penrose & Co., 8a Upper Baker Street, 
Lloyd Square, W.C. 


Dr. Albert's Collodion Emulsion, with sensitising 
dyes for ordinary “ process," ог orthochromatic photo- 
graphy, rapid as gelatine ay para Sample bottle, 2/6, 
with instructions. Penrose o., 8a Upper Baker Street, 
Lloyd Square, W.C. 


BARGAINS, NOVELTIES & SUNDRIES. 


Monckhoven's Carbon Tissues.—Specimen packe 
containing one piece of each color, with instructions an 
price list, sent post free for sixpence. Sole agents: Penrose 
and Co., 8 and 8a Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W.C. 


Lippmana Process, special slides with mercury 
reservoir for plates 4} by it inches, adapted to any camera. 
Penrose & Co., Upper Baker Street, Lloyd Square, W.C. 


The *'Clifton '' Sensitised Paper is admitted to be 
the best in the world; judge for yourself; samples two 
stamps. F. Clifton & Co., Clifton House, Chancellor Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 


** Defective Sight and its Optical Correction. '' 
By W. D. Mason, A.S.A., B.O.A. Second edition; Fourth 
Thousand. Price Sixpence. Mrs. Mason, 113 Stirling 
Street, Grimsby. 


Ciassical Beauties, in cabinet and stereoscopic form, 
Many novelties, both single copies and series. Specimens 
2s. “лен Aug. Уап de Velde, Amsterdam, Vondelkerk 
str. 26. 


Artistic Studies for photographers and artists.—1s. 
for 25 small specimens; 2s. for 50; 48. for 100. H. О. 
Smith, Sun Model Works, Bruton, Somerset. 


Loyal Photographers can help the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families’ fund by sending 7d. to Harold, photogra- 
pher, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, © formula for splendid 
developer; one-fourth receipts given to above fund. 


Office Number.—Advertisers who do not wish their names 
to appear тау have a number at the office of THe 
PHOTOGRAM. In such cases ы білері stamps тыз! be 
sent to cover cost of forwarding letiers. 


Size Limit.—No advertisement or advertisements of more 
than 150 words from one person will be inserted in one 
issue at prepaid rates. 


for receiving Advertisements for the FEBRUARY 
NUMBER of THe PHotoGram is Jan. 15th. 


Mounts, finest quality light or dark Bristol, latest tints. 
gold bevel, beautiful design on back, name and address in 
gold Cabinets, 6s.; carte-de-visite, 3s. per 100, post free. 

ew mounts for 1900; cinematographs, films, posters, etc. 
Crown Photographic Manufactory, Rotherham. 


Mounts, deep grey or havane, white bevelled edges ; 
name and address in aluminium. Carte-de-visite, 2/9; 
cabinets, 4/6 per 100, post free. One hundred transparent 
wallets given free with every hundred mounts. F.Strapps, 
practical mount manufacturer, 47 Canal Street, Nottingham. 


Medical Radiography and radioscopy are treated 
with great fulness of detail in their diagnostic and medico- 
legal aspects, and even radio-therapeutics and radio-stere- 
oscopy are not forgotten. From the review in " Archives 
of the Коше Ray” of ‘ Practical асов арау, By A. W. 
Isenthal, F.R.P.S., and H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Price 
2/6; t free 2/9. From all booksellers and dealers, or 
pw arn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, 

.C. (503) 


For Sale.—The Photogram as issued and Special 

numbers since commencement. August, September, 1896 ; 

anuary, 1897; March, 1898, wanting. S., 44 Foxgrove 
oad, kenham. : 


‘ An attractive-looking volume, and a trustworth 
exponent of the radiographic art. Éminently practi 
throughout, it nevertheless sometimes turns aside to discuss 
a theory and to explain a principle; and this it does with 
great medy > rom The Archives of the Röntgen Ray, 
reviewing " Practical Radiography by A. W. Isenthal, 
F.R.P.S., and H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Price 2s. 6d. ; 
t free, 2s. From all dealers and booksellers, or 
ооа & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, 
.C. (501) 


Pord's New ОП Bagine, one man power, complete, 


od.; one man ges engine complete, £3 6s. оа. ; 


Eds new oil engine, two-man power, complete, £5; two- 
man power gas engine complete, £4 тоз. od. Ford, 


practical electrician, Stalybridge. 


A Lady Retoucher, of seven years' experience, gives 
lessons in Retouching for moderate fee at own or pupils: 
residence Write D, 157 Willesden Lane, Brondesbury. 
London. 


Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure.—" This is а 
practical manual which will be welcomed by all who are 
endeavoring to work up the illustrations employed in 
books to the highest degree of perfection.” ‘ English 
Mechanic " review of “ Photo-Aquatint and Photogravure," 
by Thomas Huson, R.I., К.Е. Price 2/-; post free 2 3. 

rom all dealers and booksellers, or from the publishers, 
Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, 

E.C. (505) 
Continued on page xiv. 
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NOW READY. 


WELLCOME'S 1/- 
XJ HOTOGRAPHIC DIARY 


AND EXPOSURE RECORD. 1000. 


CONTENTS.- Complete Diary for the year, Ex- 


posure Tables for each month, List of Plate 
Speeds, and over 5o pages of condensed 
information of daily use. Ruled pages for 
recording over 750 Exposures. 


Sold by Photographic Chemists, Dealers and Booksellers. 
w 


If any difficulty is experienced іп precuriag a copy, опе will 
be posted direct om receipt of postal order for one shilling. 


Burroughs Wellconic & Co., Snow Hill Buildings, LONDON, Е.С. 


ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHY 


" Prestwich 


Patent Cinematograph 
Cameras and Projectors. 


2 


Our No. 1 Model Patent 
Camera for 75ft. of film 
fitted with 2* Dallmeyer 
Lens, f/4 - £10 10 О 


ex 


Send for our 
Illustrated 
Catalogue, 
post free. 


we è 


No. 4 MODEL CAMERA, FOR 500 FT. LENGTHS OF FILM. 


The Prestwich Manufacturing Со., салп поі бон, м. 


X IV. 


Continued from page xii. 


Roller Burnishers, the X.C.L.R. has both rollers 
nickelled. heated internally by gas or spirit, unequalled 
for P.O.O. ; all sizes to 15-in. ; cabinet size 21/-. Sole agent: 
H. M. Cornthwaite, Imperial Arcade, Birmingham. 


TRADE PRINTING, ENLARGING, 
RETOUCHING, ETC. 
Photogravures are neither flat nor glossy. 5 


two stamps. E. C. Murray, 37 Buxton Road, 
London. 


en 
althamstow, 


Bromide Enlargements.—83 by 64, 1/-; 12 by ro, 
1/6; 15 by 12, 2/-, 18 by 15, 2/6. Opals, 84 by 64, 2/-; 
12 by то, 3/-. Finishing in any style. Cartes and Ca 
artistically colored from 3/- and 6/- per doz. Retouching, 
кыры, etc. С. Faulkner, 262 Seven Sisters Road, 

insbury Park, London. 


Photographic Printing, large or small quantities. 
Enlarging, mounting, retouching, etc. Send for quotations 
or price list to John Done & Co., Photo Works, New 
Barnet, near London. Established 28 years. 


Bastman's Films developed, and prints therefrom. 
Low charges, prompt return by free post. List free. 
Wyatt, chemist, Lancaster. 


Amateur Photographers’ Work Undertaken. — 
Developing, retouching, enlarging and copying, printing in 
silver, platinotype or carbon, imperfect negatives improved 
by Miss. Wood, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Bnlargements in Bromide, Platino-Bromide, or Nikko 
papers. Very best work; most moderate prices. Retouching, 
copying, etc. Hamilton, 132 West Nile Street, Glasgow. 


Postage Stamp Portraits.—25 highly enamelled, 
gummed and perforated ready for use, returned post free 
on receipt of cabinet with postal order 15. 1d. Mentor and 
Co., 9 Oxford-street, Southampton. 


Mathieson Bros., artists, Stirling, N.B.—Retouching 
experts; specialists in artistic modelling. Terms on 
application. 


Р Bromide Enlargements.—83 x 64, 10d.; 10 x 8, 1s.; 
12x 10, 18. 2d. Best results from negatives.---J. Goffee, 29 
Ash Grove, Hackney. 


Enlargements in 24 hours.—Our Bromides are 
guaranteed properly fixed, thoroughly washed, and best 
work only. 84 х 64, 8d.; 10x8, rod. ; 12x 10, 1s. ; 15 x 12, 1/6; 
23 x 17, 3/6, unmounted, cash, post free.-—Flamank & Son, 
Photo Works, Aston Park, Birmingham. 


Stereoscopic Apparatus; 


Views, Stereoscopes, 
Cameras, all 


hotographic requisites, lenses, parts and 


fittings. Sets for indoor photography, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 
218. upwards. Microscopes from 12/6. Mounte аса 
55. рег dozen. Pocket magnifiers, accessories, etc. State 


your requirements.—Henry Ebbage, Quay, Great Yar- 
mouth. 


Enlargements in Bromide up to 25x21, at lowest 
rices; sample, 12x10, enlarged, mounted and finished 
or 2/6.—Louis Hubble, Photographic Artist, Tantarra 
Street, Walsall. 


WANTED. 


Books Wanted, 25s. each offered.—' Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair," in twenty shilling numbers; “ Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers," in twenty shilling numbers ; “ Badmin- 
ton Hunting," large paper copy, 1885; “ Jorrock's Jaunts," 
1843; "Life of a Sportsman,” 1842; “George Meredith's 
Poems," 1851; "Jackson's Old Paris," 1878; ''Jesse's 
Richard 111.,' 1862; “ Stevenson's Edinburgh," 1870; “Jane 
Eyre," з vols. 1847; '' Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; ‘Crowe's 
Painting in Italy, 5 vols. 1864-71; ''Symond's Italian 
Literature," 2 vols» 1881; “ Borrow's Wild Wales," 1862. 
Rare Books sup lied. State wants. Baker's Great Book- 
shop, John Bright Stet, Birmingham4 cs: 


Advertisers.—4A firm of process printers wish to com- 
municate with a gentleman who can work up and prepare 
[nope of machinery, etc., for reproduction. e very 
ro Руы class of work required. Reply to No. 2071 Photogram 

ce. 


Ford's New Electrical Catalogue oí pocket accumu- 
lators, scarf pin and cycle sets, dynamos, medical coils, 
water motors, gas and oil engines, electric alarms, etc., 
18 pages fully illustrated, 14d. mee and price unequalled. 
Ford, practical electrician, Stalybridge. 280 . 701 
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LANTERN MATTERS. 


Notice to Exhibitors. Wilkinson & Co., 
established slide painters, are open to color plain 
slides in superior manner ; suitable lime or electric lights. 
Collodion wet-plate work, negatives, positives, etc., made. 
15 Holmeside, Sunderland. Established 1859. 


Slides Gratis.—To lanternists willing to accept them, 
Peek, Frean & Co., the biscuit manufacturers, Drummond 
Road, London, S.E., are prepared to lend without charge 
and to send post free, a set of four colored magic lantern 
slides representing four of their advertisement pictures. 


Films for tracing lantern slides, 44d. per dozen ; rs. 
three dozen; colored films same price. Address Photos, 
11 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


Bargains in Slides.—Lecturer’s Stock, wide range of 
subjects, beautiful eflects; biunial lantern by Newton ; 
screens, frames. Lists free. Samples if desired. Baker, 


86 Fisherton Street, Salisbury. 


CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS 


Illustrated Price List, now ready. 
Post Free to any address. 


“We have always found this pope productions 
thoroughly reliable."—4 mateur Photographer. 


The Vanguard Manufacturing Co., 


MAIDENHEAD. 


Make your own Picture Frames 
with our REGISTERED 


MITRE-CUTTING 


Write for Illustrated Circular to 


BOOTH BROTHERS, DUBLIN” 


Wanted 


©dd Numbers of 
Photographic 
Journals, 


— 
In order to EACH is offered 
complete a fer clean 
set of copies of the 
journals, Ф following 


Amateur Photographer: 


1888: Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 26, Index. 
July 81, Dec. 25, Index. 


Photography: 
1889: Jan. 8 (2, 10. 1890: Index. 


1892: March 81. 1594: Dec. 6 
1895: June 20, Dec. 5, Index. А 


1897: Index. 1898: Index 
British Journal of Photography : 
1888: Sept. 21, Index. 1890: Feb. 7. 1892: Index. 1897: Index. 


Photographic Times: 


1890: Feb. 28, March 7, A 11, August 22, Хоу, 21. 1899: April 
22, Oct. 14, 28, Dec. 16. 2 Jan. 27, March 10, April 21. 1994: 
Nov. 9, Dec. 7, 14, 28. 1896: АП January. 


The Photogram, Ltd., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
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ей: 
NEW! 


TRADE 


XL 


dwards’ 
“Kristal” 
“ Plate 


NO Dark Room 
required. мү тыл Берік тена 


FOR 
LANTERN 
SLIDES. 


Developed by 
ordinary Gaslight. 
8 d Brilliant Slides, pure 


Price ONE SHILLING per doz. 


“Kristal” Developer 


for BLACK or WARM Tones. 


10-02. Bottles, 1/-. Pint, 1/8. Postage, 4d. and 6d. 


MAY BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS ; or, if not in stock Orders шау Da sane Ши to Tho тока and PLATES wi bu Ke würdet same бау, 
POST FREE, in the United Kingdom. 


B. J. EDWARDS & CO., The Grove, Hackney, London. 


A COMPLETE BOOK EACH WEEK. 
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EDITED BY H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
Price 6d. nett. Post free, 7d. 


Designs and Working Drawings will be a special 
feature of this series. The wil include a great 
number of Original Designs by С. G. LELAND, W. T; 
WHITEHEAD, CHARLES E. Dawson, and others, in 
addition to many reproductions of classic examples in 
public museums and private collections. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED : 
No. 1. and Drawing. 
No. 2. Wood-carving. 
No. 8. Picture Frames, by Novel Methods. 
No.4. Dyes, Stains, Inks, Varnishes, etc. 
No.5. Decorated Woodwork. 
Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, ёс. 
COMPLETE LIST OF SUBJECTS POST FREE ОМ APPLICATION. 


DAWBARN 8 WARD, Ltd., 
6 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LONDON 


ETCHING CO. 


Art Etchers, 
Photo-Engravers, 


е Illustrators, 


Designers. 
< 


"” Photo- 
graphers 


You often do work for reproduction. If you want good 
Process Blocks that will faithfully interpret your work 
and so lead to further orders, why don't you undertake to 
supply them yourself? We will do them for you. Write 
us for any information you want and we will send you 
specimens and quotations. 


Offices and Works: 
3 HOLBORN PLACE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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NEEDFUL 
COUNSEL ! ! 


64 

REmMovE YOUR NEGATIVES To TES STUDIO 

AND PRINT THEM COMFORTABLY BY 
GAS-LIGHT ON 


| 
| 


11 
Е 
! || 
Ж. | 


А) 
e 


SAMPLE FROM ; 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN б 505, [70 


== 
20-26 SARDINIA ST am N — 


LINCOLA'S INN FIELDS 


LONDON. I0 
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TELEGRAMS: 
GRAMME. LONDON. 


9 


XVII. 


THE PHOTOGRAM. 


— 


Have you tried ( 00KE [ENSES 


for fine definition and rapidity? 
Taylor, Taylor, & Hobson, Leicester & London. 


ХУШ. 


ТНЕ РНОТОСКАМ. 


Handsome Gills 


FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 


1899 Tre Рниотевһлм, Vol. VI.. 402 pagen. 5/- 
* Handsomely illustrated, and numerous 


kupplements, (postage 6d.) 
THE Process PHOTOGRAM, (594 pages, 7/6 
(postage 64.3 
1898 THE PuoroaRAM, Vol. V.. crammed 5/- 
*. with interesting matter. illustrations, 
and supplement, (postage od) 
THE PRockss PHoTUGKAM, 594 pages, 7/6 
(postage 6d.) 
1897 THE Рнотосвлм, Vol. IV., containing 5/- 
* 880 pp. of matter, illustrations and 
supplements, (pestage bd.) 
THE Рносғчн PMOTOGRAM, 672 pages, 7/6 


(postage 6d ) 
1896 Tug PHoroaram, Vol. II., containing 5/- 
* Мм paves of matter and illustrations, 


including a handsome frontispiece in 
colors, upostage ^d.) 
Tur Process PuoTOGRAM, 516 pages, 7/6 
(postage nd.) 
1895 Тик Рнотооналм, Vol. II.. containing 7/6 
* Ок paves, and numerous full-page sup- 
ements, including five supplements 
in colora. (portage 6d.) 
Tux Рноскчч l'HoTOGRAM, 460 pages, 7/6 
: (postage d.) 
1894 Тнк Рнотовнам, Vol. L. containing 7 6 
• Bie pages, and many beautiful supple- 5 / 
ments, (postage Gd), 


The Volumes 


The Photogram 


AND 
The Process 


Photogram 


form a practical record and storehouse of the 
history and progress of Photography and Proces* 
Work, and no other reference books cover so fully 
the up-to-date work. 


The Photogram 
for 1900 "а trench a 


Delivered post free (any dealer), Bj». 


3/s 


THE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ОГ corrections must reach this office not later than January 15th for the 
February number of THE PHOTOGRAM. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Young Man, with six years’ experience, wishes for 


situation as Improver in Studio. Excellent references. 


A397. | 
Experienced Printer, platinum 
processes. Мапу years’ experience. A405. 


Traveller for photographic material firm. Excellent 
experience, chiefly lantern department. A406. 


and all silver 


Retoucher for portrait firm, or collotype. A407. 


Dark Room Assistant. with good knowledge or 
P.O.P. and carbon printing and photo apparatus. A409. 

Operator or Manager in Studio. Best work 
only. A413. | | 

Photographic Artist requires situation. 
or country. A422. ENS 

ation required by young man in firm of scientific 

emer miak Eks: Had considerable experience in 
glazing, fitting up and repairing lenses ; also proficient in 
photography. А419. 


PROCESS SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Young Man desires situation as line and tone etcher; 
country preferred. A360. 

Man ғ or operator for half-tone. Good references 
and experience. Town or country. A373. 

Line and Half-tone Printer and improver ; 
experienced. City or country. А з9с 

Half-tone Operator. London preferred. A391. 

First-class Mounter, etc, is open for engage- 
ment. Good references. A392. 


A Smart and energetic business man. desires position 
as Manager of a Wholesale Photographic Business or 
Department, or could undertake inauguration of same. 


А 599. 


London 


Half-tone Operator, in three colors or black and 
white. Excellent references. Five years’ experience with 
leading firm. Алдоо. 


Assistant Mountor forcopperorzinc. Experienced. 
Good references. Town orcountry. A401. 


Three-Coior and Half-tone Oporator. 
First-class work only. Town ог country. A402. 


Operator in linc and half-tone; printer and copyer in 
enameline, A408. 


Line Operator. Three years experience. 25/-. A411. 
Artist and designer for process requires situaiion. А412. 


Situation wanted as Head Photographer for block 
making іп three colors. First-class work and experience, 
and highest references. A414. 


Line and Half-tone Etcher. A415. 


First-class Tone Operator. Experienced. London 
preferred. A416. 


Half-tone, line and three-color photographer wishes 
for experience in England: has first-class references from 
houses in France and Germany. Salary, £2 105. А417. 


Operator or Etcher in Half-tone. A418. 
Half-tone Operator has had home and foreign 


experience. А420. 
Printer and Etcher in half-tone seeks situation. 
A421. 


Line and Half-tone Etcher. Rough and fine. 
First-class work only. Excellentexperience and references. 
А423. 

Ғіле Etcher for black and white, 
London or country. A424. 

Line Etcher. Excellent references. A425. 


Half-tone Operator. Experienced. London pre- 
ferred. A426. 


or three-color. 
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THE PHOTOGRAM. XIX. 


We have 


Severa) different sized 
woven wire Door 


Mats 


in which are embedded round white 
stones forming the words “ Read Tux 


PmHoTooRAM." We offer them 


As an 
ANdvertisement 


at much less than the factory price. 
They are grand mats for muddy 
weather, and will last a lifetime. 


SIZES and PRICES from 


THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., 


6 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LoxDow, Е.С. 


LUMIERE'S 


New intensifier in one solution. 
In Bottles, 1/- and 1/10. 


LUMIERE'S 


Ammonia, Persuiphate of. 
The new selective reducing agent. Acts directly on the shadows 
without destroying lights and halt- tones. Per 4 oz., 1/4. 


LUMIERE’S 


Diamidophenol. 
A developer of the first importance. Works without Alkali. 
Dissolves instantly !n water, requiring only the addition of 
Bulphite of Soda. Eminently clean and desirable for Bromide 
Papers. Per oz., 1/10. 


LUMIERE'S 


Diamidoresorcine. 
A most economical developer. Works without Alkali, onl 
weak solution of pm gee of Soda being necessary. 
vf eee correction of errors of exposure duping development 


Caustic Lithium. 


Paramidophenol. 
А valuable developer ing the following characteristics :— 
. Great energy. 4. Кар piaty. 8. Indifference to variations of 
temperature or climate. 4. Total absence of fog or discoloura.- 
tion. ; One bath developes a large number of plates. Per 
oz.,] 10. 


LUMIERE'S 
Sulphite of Soda, Anhydrous. 


In all formule, the ordinary commercial Sulphite of Soda should 
be replaced by exactly half the quantity of our Anhydrous 
Sulphite. This preparation will also keep indefinitely in a dry 
state without deterioration. Per 2 Ib., 2/9. 


LUMIERE’S 
Fixin ng Salts. ' 
tu 


А su te for ordinary Hypo. It dissolves instantly in water, 
and in a third of the welght of ordinary Hypo contains more 
active snbstance. Fixes a large number of plates without dis- 
eolouring, and plates need not be washed after development 
when this product is used. It slightly hardens the gelatine 
film, a great ailvantace for hot climates. Per 1-lb., more effective 
than 8. lb. of Hypo, 9d. 


Sole Agents : 


L. GAUMONT & Co., 
25 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. | 
Telegrams: " OBJECISTI, LONDON." 


PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN 
MAKE MONEY white saving time if they 


USE THE 


Oliver 
pewriier 
eae wein 


2% 


ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES— 


“Jt has Wings." 


VUA PUN, 
5800608800 
50600600000 


— ————— 


In exclusive use by - 
THe PHotocraM, LTD., 
Farringdon Avenue; and 
Тне AEROGRAPH Co., 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 
and many others. 


It is UP-TO-DATE” 
Buy an OLIVER, and 
keep up with the times. 

P p 


The OLIVER TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
42 Poultry, Corner of Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C: 


хх ТНЕ РНОТОСКАМ. 


ARED un» «ХАМ ым АМ IS Ф. С 
ФОУ У Т Са АХАХА 
^d! = d — : "me 

, “- е 


\ 
it~ 


№ 


Р - A Ld 
AS | 4 Аа Y 
к УС: /сс- 47.4 


APPLY 


SERIES:-A GOOD THING FOR FOR 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


PARTICULARS, 
FREE. 


р "хк" (UT 
NET CARY > қа» f+ 
Ма: Gà 2 


1% 


Sy ү, А ` / J' 
(Z С 9 2% fay T қ 
А PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
7; p-— cs 
БЫ 75LuDGATE HILL { 
m73 LONDON ЕХ. 
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J. Н. DALLMEYER “ 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-CLASS 


DALLMEYER PORTRAIT LENSES 


are to be found in nearly every studio in the 
civilized world. 


DALLMEYER'S NEW UNIVERSAL 
LENS The *STIGMATIO" 


Series II., working at //6, 1s winning golden 
opinions from all who try it. It is equivalent 
to four Lenses in one—a rapid lens, 
a wide-angle lens, and two landscape lenses 
of different foci. 


A choice assortment of 
CAMERAS ready fer immediate delivery 


A variety ot patterns in 
HAND CAMERAS, fitted with Dalimeyer 
Lenses, always in stock. 


LENSES, 
CAMERAS, 


and all descriptions of 
Photographic Apparatus 


ж 


N.B.—The Retail Department is under the management of Mr. EDGAR OLIFTON, 
who will be happy to give, free of charge, practical advise and assistance to those 


desirous of purchasing apparatus. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


- Optical 


мегу: 22 Newman Street, LONDON, W. 


PLAINLY WORDED. EXAOTLY DESORIBED. 


inl 


= 


Ax ! 
STRM 


Founded by Richard A. Proctor. 


Monthly, Sixpence. Annual Subecription, poet free, 8/- 
Vols. for past years (commencing Jan.) Encyclopaedias for the world of Science, 
post free, 8/6. 


Contains articles on the following subjecta 
written by the ablest authorities. 


Photography Astronomy 
Natural History 
Entomology Mineralogry 

Numiematics Hygiene 
Botany Geography 
Electricity Geology 
Chemistry Chees 


etc., etc., etc. 


In fact, all matters interesting to Students 
of Science, Literature, and Art. 


Each number beautifully illustrated with 
Full-page Photographic Plates, 


AMD OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


«“ KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 326 High Holborn, LONDON. 


Send six stamps for Specimen Copy, post free. 


(Good Medium for Advertising Photo Apparatus.) 


нз MM RR 


THE PHOTOGRAM. хх! 


Axe Brand Photographic Chemicals, - 
Plates and Papers. 


AXE BRAND RAPID FLASH-LIGHT POWDER AND RAPID FLASH-LIGHT 
CARTRIDGES. Each Cartridge contains sufficient powder to photograph an interior. (They 


contain no explosives and give great intensity of light). 


NEW AXE BRAND REDUCING CARTRIDGES. 1 
(Each giving 34 to 4 oz. Solution). 4 
NEW AXE BRAND INTENSIFYING CARTRIDGES. 


wr 


Cinematograph Apparatus and Films. Axe Brand Persulphate of Ammonia. 
Lumiere's Rigid Vitrose Filme. 


LUMIERE’S EXTRA RAPID, ORTHOCHROMATIC AND SPECIAL X-RAY DRY PLATES (in all sizes). 


“Obtainable through all Deen. FUE RST BROS., 17 Philpot Lane, LONDON, Е.С. 


“Trilby” 


Nottingham 


Hard Limes ==» 


Gives Exposures from 4 to 446 second, 


“TIME” Exposures. А 


Narrow aperture for very rapid 
Exposures, and a wide aper- 


ture for " TIME "and slow 
Exposures. 


Price from 


21/- 


Speed 
Indicator 
included. 


Speed up 
to 55 sec. 


Price trom 


16/6 


Including Speed Indicator. 


Manufactured from the Highest-grade Lime known to Science. 


are accurately turned, and true in the pin-hole' and we claim them to be 
absolutely the most durable and perfect Lime ever placed on the market. 


All goods guaranteed as represented, and are packed 
in air-tight tins or glass celis to suit the customers. 


WHOLESALE ONLY FROM 


W. H. ASSENDER & CO., L 


The “Trilby” Incandescent Lime Works, 


LONDON, England. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OP Discs, PENCILS, MEDIUM, 


HARD AND SorT LIMES. 


Telegrams: “ Assender, London." 
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Тнікр EDITION, 
Revised, Enlarged and Re-written in parts. 


“Naturalistic 


NOW READY. 


Photography.” 


By Dr. P. H. EMERSON, B.A., MLB. (Cantab), F.R.P.S. 


Some of the 
Press Notices. 


"It is well worth waiting for, 
and fully justifies expectations." — 
Camera Club Journal. 


“When he comes to the part that ` 


rer concerns photographers he is 
simply admirable."— Photography. 

“That * Naturalistic Photography ' 
in its first edition set photographers 
thinking there сап be no doubt."— 
Glasgow Evening Times. 

“ The literary style of the work is 
excellent, and it contains a fund of 
information conveyed in a pleasant 
manner."—Photographic News. 

“ Suffice it to say that the book is 
distinctive from any other book on 
photography, and there is reading 
worth study оп every page."— Photo- 
graphic Journal. 

“We do not doubt that * Naturalis- 
tic Photography ' is the most valuable 
educational influence that a photo- 
grapher can bring to bear upon his 
artistic development.’—The Photo- 
gram. 


APA 


CONTENTS. 


Book I.—Introduction. Impressionism in Pictorial 
and Glyptic Art. Phenomena of Sight 
and Art Principles deduced therefrom. 
Naturalistic Photography and Art. 

, II.—Technique and Practice. The Camera and 
Tripod. Lenses. Dark Room and Appa- 
ratus. The Studio. Focussing. Exposure. 
Development. Retouching Negatives. 
Printing. Enlargements. Transparencies, 
Lantern and Stereoscopic Slides. Photo- 
Mechanical Processes. Mounting and 
Framing. Copyright. Exhibitions. Con- 
clusions. 

„ IlI.—Pictorial Art, Educational Sight. Com- 
position. Outdoor and Indoor Work. 
Hints on Art. Special Decorative Photo- 
graphy. 

L'ENvor.—Photography— Not Art. 

APPENDICES.—Science and Art. Topography and Art. 


Price B/- net; postage, Bd. ; foreign, 9d. 


» 


Of all Photographic Dealers, Booksellers, 82с., or 


Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 


6 Farringdon Avenue, 
LONDON, ЕС. 


THE PHOTOGRAM. XXIII. 


TH E MANCH ESTER Established over 30 Years 


PHOTO ENLARGING CO. | Unsurpassed for 
Quality and Promptitude 


Send for Price Lists of 


ENLARGEMENTS 


In applying for price list, would photographers kindly enclose business card. 


Myers & Frost, 46 Меке Street, MANCHESTER, 
@ Telegraphic Address ‘Enlarging,’ Manchester 


ANTALO© _| TLARS FIXING TROUGH. 


The most convenient and use- 
is a quick-drying 


ful appliance invented for the 
dark room. With it 6 plates 
can be fixed at the same time. 


and examined by transmitted 
or reflected light without soil- 
ing the fingers or danger of 


Backing ee Peres 
purchasers. 
Composition PRICES. 


Porcelain Trough, with Sis 
Celluloid Dippers, quarte: 


plate, бө. 
Ditto, half plate, 10%. 6d. 


W.TYLAR 


41 High St., Aston, 
Birmingham. 
Or of all Dealers. 


for Dry Plates, to 
prevent halation. 


It dries hard in a 
few minutes, is 
opaque, and is 
easily removed 


Od. zcn 


BY POST, 1/8. 


c 


of modern radiography."—4A mateur Photographer. 


ж 

Ё 2 => | with a damp Cetelogue; pont frie, б, 
z woodcuts 

» з sponge. = ———— 

ag 2»] Ch Radiography and the X-Rays 

; e in Theory and Practice, 

3» К IN BOTTLES with constructional and Manipulatory details 
т ы by 5. Воттомк. With 47 Illustrations. Smal 

ғ М | ч Crown 8vo. 3s. 

2 > = © “ А quite invaluable handbook on means and methods 


A Guide to Electric Lighting. 


By S. К. Воттомк. With 77 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Twentieth Thousand. Picterial Cover. 
Crown 8vo. ıs. 


" Accurate, lucid, and suitable for the purpose."— 
Electrician. 


MAWSON & SWAN, 


33 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON; 
‚апа Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


Vincent & Blaikley, 


The Cupreous Art Studio, 
34 BARBICAN, LONDON, E.C. P hoto 


Catalogue of Works on Electricity, etc., post free. 


Whittaker & Co., uoo team 


"i Engravers 
SPECIALITIES: 
High-class HALF-TONE and superior LINE WORK ETC. 
(screw mounted copper blocks). Charges Moderate. Prices and Specimens on application 


Telegrame: “Pictograph London." N.B.— We quote to include printing if desired. 
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9 ELECTRIC. 
AD A MS © N у | Incandescent or 
“Arc” Lamps. 
uS ERE с=з з= ее А Тус сг EMEN AR et | 
GAS. 


mens on application or 
Demonstrations given at 
Show Rooms. 


ADAMSON BROS., 22 christopher Street, Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 


Electrical Engineers, Experts in Artificial Lights for Photography. 


Artificial Lights -=== 


commana PHOTOGRAPHIC 
edd WASTES and 
RESIDUES, 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND THEM TO 


Robt. Pringle & Sons, 


WILDERNESS WORKS, 
40 and 42 Clerkenwell Road, London, Е.О. 
The Result is sure to be to your satisfaction. 


wastes (enlarged and entirely re-written) now ready. All Orders attended to promptly. In most instances remittance 
Post free on receipt of business card, (о the Trade only will be sent same day as parcel is received. 


Ready Shortly. 


Kallitype, Ferro-Prussiate, 
Uranotype and other processes 


For 
Photographers. 


«4 


Of, о 
LY Blue-line, White-line, 
ҳе; Brown-line, Black-line 
and other processes 


b, 


ò Ferric 
and . For Engineers 
Heliographic — . ’ 


G. E. BROWN, 


Processes, 25. Fic 


Published for THE PHOTOGRAM, Ltd., 
Ву DAWBARN & WARD, LTD., 6 Farringdon Avenue, London, Е.С. 


THE PHOTOGRAM XXV. 


Telegrams: “ HENTSCHEL, Loxpon.” 


- - - - DESIGNERS 


Telephones: HOLBORN, бо. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS | 
Horsonn, эб - ELECTROTYPERS 0 
STEREOTYPERS - - 2 


һе +7 Pholo Engravers, 


e 162.324, Fleet Эта, 


à Carl Hentschel, 


Head Offices : 


182, 183, 184 FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Specimen Books may be obtained А 

poet free on application 

JÈ 
| Foundry: The Goldsmith Foundry, 1 & 3 Goldsmith Strect 
: Gough Square, Fleet Street, Е.С. 

All the Blocks in - - - - 

“PHOTOGRAMS ОЕ ’97” and “98” Branch Offices: 69 Market Street, Manchester. 
7 Lord Street, Liverpool. 
were reproduced by - - 
Carl Hentschel's Process. - Амр at Wrst NORWOOD. 


B M | N (1 Mn 
15 WHITEFRIARS St., Lonpon, E.C 
| \, ө | L » 


Fine Color Department : 


SCOTTISH PRINTING INK e () td 101 LEADENHALL ST., Lonpvon, Е.С. 
MANUFACTORY, ( ; 9 | ( e9 


T 
Caroline Park, PDINBURGH. 


Black & Qolored INKS 
ааттаа ee 


HALF-TONE PRINTING INKS in Black and Art shades a speciality (any shade made to 
order). Our Half-tone Inks will not fill up, do not contain Earth-Colors, and are permanent. 
PHOTOCHROMIC PRINTING IN THREE COLORS.—The three Neutral Colors (Red, 


Blue, and Yellow), specially prepared and guaranteed absolutely permanent. Shades verified 
by Lovibond's Patent Tintometer. | 


High-Claas COLLOTYPE INKS of а! Shades. 
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'* The Criticism on the pictures is thoroughly well worth reading."—The Photographic News. 
““ [n every sense an excellent record of the year's pictorial photography, and a credit to all the parties 


concerned." —Photography 
“ Rarely beautiful and artistic photographic work. . . . Every photographer should procure this 
exquisitely printed and illustrated book."—T he Gentlewoman. 


The latest 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PICT UR 


Reproduced 
escribedin 


ritish Journal of Photography. 


and reference. 


h 


d by innumerable successes just as great."—T he 


sors, and that is saying a good deal, for they were undoubtedly at the head of all other 


ace, and we find it of constant and increasing value for stud 


f course, and we hope that it may be followe 


-The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


A long way in advance of its predeces 


of theY¥ EAR. 


BS Price 2° 


photographic publications.''— 


44 


* Our Set of Photograms of the Year has an honored pl 


addition takes its place as a matter о 


| ““ Every опе of the photographs here reptoduced is a work of art."— Westminster Budget, 
| '* Splendid specimens of photographic art." —Reynolds. 
““А much larger volume than any of its predecessors. . . . Deals with every part of the civilised 
world."—4ZLloyd4s. 
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i | | IN PRIZES. 


The Competition will be divided into Three Classes as follows : 
CLASS 1. 


wil be given in prizes for the Taken withthe THOR ON PICKARD 
.best ‘Sete of Four: Instan- ‘Amber’ or ‘Ruby’ Camera 
taneous Photographs of and Time & Instantaneous с 
subjects of General Shutter. "io mE 


interest. | 


will be given іп ргігез “бог the Taken with the THORNTON-PICKARD 


best Sete of Four instan- 
taneous Photographs of FOCAL-PLANE 


Quickly-moving Objects. SHUTTER. 
. CLASS Ш. 


will be given in prizes for the Такер with any of the 

best Sets of Four instan- THORNTON-PICKARD various patterns 
taneous . твоюигерпә of of ‘Time & Instantaneoyup’ 
апу чесе General ог ‘8nap-Shot’ Shutters. 
nterest. 


Five Prizes іп each class as follows, making a total of 


` 15 PRIZES 


2nd Prize `- . +1 0 £10 С Ath Prize- 1 А 
3rd Prize - - £5 | Sth Prize ' - 
ALI. Cash Prizes. 


Entry Form and New 1900 Catalogue Post Free. 
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The Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Ltd., Altrincham. 
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SOLIO.is retailed Solio P.O.P. is rich in sliver 


everywhere in 


паске пабу | and-yields splendid pri: ts A 


sizes, at 1/-, also 


hat 2/4 [ 
supplied in quires the colour of which may Бе _ 


and rolls. 


Also Makers of 


Royal Bromide, — 
Permanent Bromide, 
‚Р Extra Rapid Bromide, 


Platino Bromide, 
Matte Bromide, 
Dekko, 
and Nikko Papers. 


| кет жену”?! oro 
V, WETHERMAN & СО. LTD, PRINTERS, ENFIELD PRESS, ENFIELD | aL 
И ғ”. ч re 


absolutely uniform or varied | 
at pleasure by-usirng our 5; Р E 1 
tematic method of Toning.” 


is supplied in four qualities: | 
white, pink, mauve, al 4. ; 
matte, іп packets at {+ өсін 
In gross. boxes, cabinet" 


C.D.V..sizes.. и s B | 
Also in quires and 1 rolls. 


SOLE MAKERS: Ne 


КО DA kK i Limited, ДЇ 


43 Clerkenwell Rond) "LONDON, ETE cuit ! 


Retail Branches) /.- 1 ( ro 5 
бо Cheapside, Е.С.; 115 Oxford St: W.; MEUS Regent St, wo Si. 
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